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Ii w is in 1 **<)■>. willII our ri unliv w u tlm lUnul mill im i- 
sioti, innl tin niiiii i>l Frtnce seemed tlmiKl ri siit livn, that i 
grt it living poet, V\ mlewortli wruti tin it luu k — 

In ntir I 11 IU a h mg 

Armnurv nl 111 mvm it 1 kiii„Iil< >fi Itl 
t\i muat 11 fru nr tin who spi ik the t nj, i 
Hut *"Hi«>i nit • a] iki 

\ml tins win no ulli Imiaf Tin i iiiiimiii 1 eluent Fug 
1 ui l » free loin ami tin mini ol V ngl uni « gn iti bt wntir wm 
not on mi iginarv one lln Iriiumrj Unit wus hung in 
‘ i ur lulls win not tin I re iitplvlc itud the helmet tint our 
litlum wort at Vgiucourt 1 In ‘ irmour) ’ tn wliuh tin 
]hm( alliulia w u tin iiilnritamt ol thuiighlb uni fillings 
which ml luitl thrived from the gnat munis who had gone 
In fon ii* From him whose mum, “ is tin greatest m our 
liteiftture—il i* tin gre lint mall litriutuic, f—ui Inn n 
ciiveil mull a slock ol IoumIioIU thoughts, gi nlimlly hut 
■mil) mitring into the n iti m il mini during mu a asm gnu 
ml ions, that wt “who »|u ik the tougui wluiii lit spike 
“nuibt Ih Im,nr du ’ Nor u is it th it »t win to hud m (In 
inns* of writings which Sinks|»re turn lni|mathid to us anv 
sjh edit Ukhurtations to lice done, niv rtjiluruus dm 1 imutious 
on our uutioiiul gre Hurts, any intense to that pride it huh ul! 
nations fetl, anti would la uuwortiiv of lln name of nation if 
flay did not feel There is much m Sliaksptrt to excite, m 

• We have. placed al the h id nl this |ui]m r the iutn„M] h of Wilis 
Uhak lest copied from his uiuluuhteil sibititnri in tin lyOttut of 
Monliigne’s )as*)s h) John Florin whieli was punhased fur a large 
sum bv the Inutres uf tlie British Museum I Ins »ut inru| h Ins sit 
St rust the long disputed i|Ui»tion of the m sjc I • uh rh I he pent ur l> 
dir same sir Frederic Madden has situ adorily bliwwa in a li Iti r 
published in the • Arrhato logic, ml xxvil, Unit in theflveotlicr uikniw 
lnlged gennine signatutM in estate nee namely. In the three ottoelud to 
hie will, and the twoefllxsd to deede counacted with the mortgage and 
tale of amopert) lu lUsrkfrisrs, “ the poet always wrote Ins name 
BHAkbPSttE, and anismguentty, that thoae who have inserted an * 
after the* or snainthe eoeond sjiUlite, du not write the same (as for 
as we are able to judge) In the some manner as Ilia poet himself nnl 
fbnoly would authorise us to do ' In the Stratford Register, lwth at 
Ida baptism ami banal says Sir t Madden the name it spelt bHaktpcre 
W# mb) odd that in the same registers, die entries of the baptism of his 
then children, and of the banal of hw son (which entries were most 
probably mods under fait own inspection), are spelt Sh ihtprrf Hie 
printers, however, daring hie ltte, aud in the folio of I Dai { spell his name 
Shakespeare \ furious controversy hoe been going an for two vaars 

Z sn this subject, which much ic-cmlila that ul the lug radios a amt 
in ' Gullivers Travels ” We choose to belong to the party 
who spell the name at the poet iirotr h, but we skull not qaaml with 
thoea whs spell it m his contemporaries ensfedifa 

t Bnllam. 


(iliultllv a just pntiuituni, lint tin re is very little of wliat 
in iv Ih i sliest p iti ml ic pnelry 'llnri is, liuwcvor, something 

I I tti r bin ili m, m tin luglti st hi nut nl the wonl, is the result 
ul a lulu ii h inti lligmci, not tin mulligeiHo which ctmsuU 
in unit skill m tin unit dm uits, in an mute knowledge of 
tin ubslrnit hi mu is, in the iiipliialtoiis ol nuihunual and 
i hi mu al duee in i ry, hut w Im U is ■ it ate il out ot the habit of 
limbing ul the mine ph)sunl uutl moul world with more 
i h|k r ml rifirinu to man s ultimati rupihilitns aiut dettimes 

III iti to (hi m rt hi iisiulI iitilitus of flit things tirmiml us. It 
tv tin git it uni imiming ilhit ul a high htimturi stub as 
Fiigland jkihsi sees, mid ul win hSliiknptu is tin uiupu si lotted 
hiad, to keip alive tin* uolihr iiiUlligi m i , to il ilium it 
through (terv loiurrol the land, to muke its light [amIrato 
lulo the himihliil i ottagi , to mould mu tlm lisping at cents 
ot tin ilnldto tin uttiriune ol its winds A lilirutura such 
as this follows in tlm wake ol tin* login r spiritu tl uielrut lion,— 
mi auxiimrv towhtlwi rimy inori inijihjtu ally rail II nihmi. 
In estinuli tin iiilhuiui of sui h a wider a* Sliakspert upon 
the lute lligi nee' of I* iiglnud would Im a vam uttc mpl, liu iMSe 
fin must powi rliil t Hi i ts of th it udlutiK e are mdiiict It is 
iiiflhuut to sty, tluu lias lived amongst us a man who pos- 
siibtd a (kiwi r, surpassing tliat uf all other men, of dshuenting 
almost every jxissihh eoml unit ion uf human (.liaracter He* 
h es not re pre si ub d mi re alsrirae t epialitics, such as a good m ui 
and t hail man, a mihl and (luunonate, a liuuihle and a proud, 
hut hi luts j united uutl as tin) are, with mixed (|uulilns and 
mixed motives,—the Ttsnltof famperamriitandedm utim, ami 
so painting them lie hiu nut only surer edul in kind ling aud 
cherishing within us die highest admiration mid lovi of what 
is iiokli, and generous, and just, and trio, hut m making un 
kind and toll rant towards tin errors e 1 om fallow-creatures, 
compassionate even tor fifeir vices Hut tlm same man has 
never broken down the distinction, as other witters have done, 
between what is worthy to la loved and mutatril, and what to 
lie pitied and shunned Wi have no moral monsters m 
Shakspcre, no generous boose I it tkers, no phihuithiopic nuir- 
<b rers W e see inert us the y ax , but we sec tin in also with 
a clearness tliat it would la vain to expert from our own un¬ 
assisted vision I he same great master of all the secrets of 
the human heart is also the expounder of the very highest 
and noblest philosophy, iluoksoi no inconsiderable rise have 
beui made out of his mete moral axioms. To those who are 
familiar with Sliakspere s writings time i* scarcely a situation 
of human affairs which will not suggnst a recollection of same- 
thme dmt mav Im —dill to it to iidraotou art <d whrt. 
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, thereon bo Ijtdei that, wEb? 

,the ever genial wit of Shakipere wRl lit 
, pad hi* univtesol poetry eleti 
"‘V in which Ow mind of Shall 
1 ball exhibits (be stages in 
f in our own lend. Be Sot 

gnd the amt educated mlndxi. , u -. 
is influence at flnt timidly and 
frirult b invariable.: the greatest ta- 
i hsfoee i 'tla* nailer intellect Unto 
u, both in onr own and in other countries, 
im a whole bare been mieuuderstood j 
m b violator of certain conventional 
of ptji, npon vbjoh poetry we* to be built ke 
i|NMFtwitt fclte ettme eg*,—with nothing irregular, 
bing projecting, a goad eolid Cube, with one Window 
^exactly like another, and a doorway in the middle. The 
■airebitecte of our floe old Gothic cathedral*, ami Sbukspere, 

. were equally held to be out of the }»le of regular art. They 
were wild and irregular geniuses, more to he wondered at than 
Imitated. But, with all thie, there never war a period, how¬ 
ever low ita etandard of taetc, when many a votary did not 
feel a breathlcu awe oe he entered euch cathedral* os York 
and Lincoln, and IhuI hi* devotiou ra'ued and retined by the 
matciilow beauty and lublimity of the temple in which he 
prayed. And, in the unit way, there never wo* a period 
•ince Shakspere’s play* were first acted in a mean theatre, 
without aceiMry or decoration,—up to the present time when 
they are the commou poweuiun of Kurupe, and are known 
amougit million* of men who inhabit mighty continent* 
and blond* where the Knglith tongue wo* olmoat or wholly 
umpoken wlien be lived,—fliere never ua* a period when the 
love and reverence which England itow bear* him were not 
Kioet ardently cherithcd in the heart* of the tint and the mott 
influential of the people—those who thought fur tUeni*elve*. 

Even thole who (coded at Id* art never doubled hi* pomr. 

They would critic!** biiu,—they would attempt to mend him, 

—but he wae always “ the iucomparable." They held, too, 
that lie wa* unlearned •, but they alio held that he knew every, 
thing witliout learning. Nature did for him, they laid, what 
Study did for other men. Tliu* they endeavoured to raim him 
la the maw, mid degrade him in the detail; and by dint of 
their absurd general admiration, mid their equally ubeurd 
depreciation of minute |iart» of hi* writing*, they laboured to 
propagate an opinion which would have been fatal to one lew 
really great,—that he wa* a permit, not exactly inspired, 
jbut producing higher effort* of imagination, and displaying 
A* mo*t varied and acaurate knowledge, w ithout the education 
and the labour liy which very inferior production* of literature 
wWM ordinarily produced. Them were the critic* of our 
own country, from the day* of the Restoration almost up to 
the ead of the reigu of George HI. Rut, in the mean while, 
after the hatefttl taete wae pul down that we imparted from 
Prance with all the vice* of the court of Charles II., Sliakspere 
again became the unquestionably beet property of the English 
Wage. Time never wae a period hi which he wae not dili¬ 
gently void. Four folio editiom of hie work* were printed in 
61 yean—1033 to 1686, a time most unfhvouraUe to litera¬ 
tim. It b in this way—by the multitude of cm dvrs—tint 
fipaktpere ha* become rmnwrea/. If book* wen now to perish, 

4f“ letters should not lie known,” the influence of Sliakspere 
gowld not be (radicated ftom ataonget those who (peak hi* 
toqw t the moral and intellectual Influence would remain 
aflat 1 the work* which had produced it had perished. But they 
mtejH wot psrieh wholly: mine ftagmente of the knowledge of 
whfehh. »It ItaM,—aome ootweaurive word* of the exquisite 
diethte in which he abound*,—some dim abbreviation of the 
wife which he haa peopled tee earth,— 


Onfrcf the editor* of Sh a k t per c,—end be that poaseseed die 
greatest shrewdness, mixed with the meet unreasonable portion 
of prejudice and tmfairoess,—Staev en s —s ays, “ All that i* known 
with any degree of certainty concerning Shakipere it—that 
he Wtl bom et Stratford-upon-Avon—married and had chil- 
dreu them—went to London, when he commenced actor, and 
wrote poems and play*—returned to Stratford, mode Ins will, 
died, and wa* buried.” This isiml true. The life of the 
most distinguished modem statesman, whose course may be 
traced by doemneut upon document, might be despatched in a 
similar antithetical summary. This is not ‘‘all that is known 
with any degree of certainty.’’ There in, indeed, a lament¬ 
able deficiency Ifl the materials for Shaksperes life, such as 
perhaji* exists in no similar instance of a man so eminent 
amongst hi* contenqiorariei. Mr. Hallam has justly observed, 
“ All that insatiable curiosity and unwearied diligence have 
delected about .Shakipere serve* rather to disappoint and per¬ 
plex ns than to furnish the slightest illustration of his charac¬ 
ter. It is not the register of his buptism, or the draft of hi* 
will, or tiiq orthography of his name, that we seek. No letter 
of his writing, no record of hi* conversation, no character of 
him drawn with any fulness by u contemporary, can he pro* 
duced.” And yet the register of their births, of (heir marriage*, 
of the children iiorti to them, of their deaths, and to which in 
many caaes we may add the record of their will*, are the only 
trace* which are left, after the lapse of two centuries and a 
half, of the greater immlier of those who have dwelt ujmn the 
same earth and in the same country with ourselves, llut if 
there were a proportionate mutive in the character of any man 
to connect such meagre records with the time and circhm- 
stanccs in which be lived, it would not lie an unworthy 
task to attempt to shadow out his life by the help af these 
imperfect traces of his career. Such is the task which 
antiquaries are constantly proposing to themselves with re¬ 
gard to men in whom the world takes very little interest, 
There is, |*t!iu]», no mail whose life would not be interesting 
could we know, and know truly, all the circumstances of it. 
If we have to follow tlw course of a very distinguished man, 
the interest of the subject may compensate fur the paucity of 
the facts. If we luirc nothing hut registers, and title-deeds, 
ami pedigTees, and will*, we must lie content with these 
“spoils of time,” in the absence of matters which briug us 
nearer to the individual. We .have, however, as we have eatd, 
to group these records, amidst the man of circumstance* of 
which they form so small a port. A writer of the present 
day, who has given an impulse to our abstract thinking, which 
like all other such impulses may eventually lie traced onward 
to practical result*—Mr. Carlyle—in a review of a papular 
edition of a biographical work, says," Along with that tomb¬ 
stone information, perhaps even without much of it, we could 
have liked to gain same answer, in one way or other, to this 

wide question: What and how was Abyfis* Lift in-'s 

timet wherain has ours grown to differ therefromt In other 
word*: What things hare we to forget, what to fancy and re¬ 
member, before we, from such distance, can put ourselves in 
—.—'s place; and so, in die full aeuse of the tern, rode nt an d 
him, his layings and hit doing* t” If we fill up the blank 
with the name of Shakipere, we have a very dear exposition 
of the spirit in which itappaarsto ns that the Life of Siudrepsr* 

Auakfl tetha written. Wft kftffft tkft « hwW/vw ?- *-- >♦ — 




. _I_ , , , 

• mqrjmo* tito |ari mwd wi^tohmUe ontefety 
tineughthe difitomt epbcht of hl*fiMfc|*vJli moisting "flis; 
•ism, it*juwntUt favour, its ■ftmwi ipMlnt, to toeofelf! 
serenity. Wtot w# wot toll la tobeiiiw. 'wtm&mg f f-«fe 
private history of this won devfti l writ**—tohwve “thoprayev 
of identifying the young man who MM up tot9mM) 
was afterwards an indlfllnwit player in a Londons] gggftmd 
retired to hie native place hi middle lift, with mmm of 
‘Macbeth 'and ‘ Lear.’ "* Something, bovver, may be done, 
gtowards making tide deaired identity net only clear but natu¬ 
ral. As far ae Shakepen oan be traced in oenimion with hie 
writing* we are not quite euro that we have mere to expect,— 
we have per hap* little more to desire. Ho belonged to a pro¬ 
fession which he* alwaye been dettitied to have the applauee 
of a portion of the world counterbalanced by the ceniure of 
another portion. He wa* a large proprietor, and without 
doubt the literary director, of a theatre , to which other poete 
contributed their production* in common with himself. He 
was not only a great innovator, but a moat eucoeesful one; and 
alter lie had destroyed the rude art of hit early contempo¬ 
raries, he had to oppoee hit {winciple* to what woe considered 
the more learned art of hie later rival*. We should not de¬ 
sire to have the M*ht passage* of such a professional life re¬ 
vealed to us. Wc tear that, however marvellous might appear 
the power through which the poet had carried hie genius loftily 
and {turely amidst all Uie IUtienetset by which he must have 
bet'u surrounded, there would have been something in the 
exhibition that fur the moment would lwrc giren ns pain. 
Siiaksjiere, in 11103, bought a considerable quantity of land 
in tiie neighbourhood of Stratford, and we hove no doubt that 
lie iiimself farmed it. It was the custom for gentlemen 
to attend to all the details of the productive and commercial 
pari of farming in Shakapere's day. It is nothing derogatory 
in the eye of philosophy that the author of ‘ tear, 1 perhaps in 
the very interval* of it* conqxwitiou, should he liargainiug for 
a load of wheal or a score of wethers. It was just that having 
sohLhis wheat he should be paid for it. Hut we confess to 
the weakness of being startled when an original document was 


cirtg 

fwei« eeuglit ia theCosrt of 
William Htury Ireland, who forged tbs 
% 1795*begmi with «»a leas*,” towhiehh* 
autograph of ahahspere, Imm MlaMM . . 
aeeded to « aprotostoi of Mtiu r H*M«W*Wnptod fatoj 
thsmaandhotura of love-letters, 
flu* thoughts and mpmUtivu prut rate! " 
vettjr consid erabl e fae g pe ri euoe and « 
unfortunate hey who attempted theeo 
of Shekspert were hereafter to be- dlemw Wi d. jfg 
doubt that they would be btufaess-Uk* Met*,** 
sible,—neither letter* of display, nor latitoto 
of the abundance of tin heart: them are for* 
dent time*. In the ahesnoe of newspaper*, men and wo* 
men wrote goesiphtg letter* to each other about public 
event* and private scandal. W* doubt if Shakspem Ml 
time for writing such letter*. But whether It he desirable or 
not to have the hidden place* of Shakspem'e private history 
laid open to us, it i* not very likely, we think, that they ever 
will he to displayed. Some additions to our scanty knowledge 
will no doubt be derived from the some specie* of diligence 
as that which lias heart so worthily employed within the last 
ten years, by Mr. Collier 'particularly. But for the most 
port, we must, we apprehend, tie content with “ tombstone 
information," counting ourselves happy to live in a land of 
which the civilisation has been aulflciently advanced, during 
more than three centuries, to make it a part oftiie public policy 
to record the marked event* in the progress from the cradle to 
the grave of the humblest of our country * children, end which 
records are the most efficient guides in tracing the course of 
the greatest who lias been born and died amongst u*—William 
Shakspm. 

In the register of baptisms of the {Uriah church of Stratford- 
u|mti-Avon we find, under the date of April 20, 1M, the 
entry of the baptism of William, the son of John Sliakspcre. 
The entry is in Latin. The dale of the year, and the word 
April, occur three line* above the entry—the birth being the 
fourth registered in that month. 




The date of William Shakapcrc'a birth lias always been taken 
at three days before his baptism; hut there is certainly no 
evidence of this fact. Who was John Shakspeie, the father of 
William f The same register of baptisms shows, it is reasqp- 
ably conjectured, that As bod two daughter* baptised in 
previous years,—Jone, Septemlier 1.1th, IMS; Margaret, 
December 2nd, 1562. Another brief entry in another hook 
closes the record of Margaret Shakspere; she was buried on the 
30th of April, 1563. There is very little doubt that the elder 
daughter, Jone, died alio in infancy; for another daughter of 
John Shakspere, also called Jone, was baptised in 1560. Wil¬ 
liam was in all probability the first of the family who lived 
beyond the period of childhood. From these records, then, we 
collect, that John Shakepere wa* married and living in the 
parish of Stratford in 1550. Ho was no doubt settled there 
earlier; for in the archive* of the town, by which his course 
may be traced for some years, we find that be was, in 1559, one 
of the jury of the court-leet; in 1551, one of the ale-taster*; at 
Michaelmas of that year, or very soon afterwards, he wa* 
elected a burgess or junior member of the corporation; in 1556 
and 1559 he served the office of constable, which duty appears 
stum to have been imposed upon the younger members of the 
corporate body; lastly, hi 1591, he was elected one of the 
• Baibas’* ‘Uterstam ef Europe** 


chamberlains. Here, then, previous to the birth of Wfliom 
Hhakspcre, we find his father passing through the regular gra¬ 
dations of those municipal office* which were filled by the most 
respectable inhabitant* of a country town—those who, follow¬ 
ing trades or profeerions, or possemed of a email independence, 
were useful in their several degrees, and receired due honour 
and reverence from their neighbour*. What the occupation at% 
John Shakepere wee cannot he very readily determined. Aatny/f 
the antiquary, who lived till nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century, and whcee manuscripts, {(reserved in the BotB e to h 
Library at Oxford, contain some very quaint and amusing 
notices of eminent persons who flourished just before and in hi* 
day, says, “ Mr. William Sliakespear wa* horn at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, tn the county of Warwick; hu/alhtr toot a Motor, 
and I have been told heretofore, by some of the neighbours, 
that when he was a hoy lie exercised hi* father’s trade, hut 
when he killed a calf he would do it in a high style, *n<l make 
a speech.” There ho* been recently published a letter,‘which 
| was formerly in the posMssioti of tlie family of Lord da Clif¬ 
ford, written by a member of one of the inns of court, and 
giving an account of the writer's visit to Warwickshire in 
1993.* After copying the iuecrifitiou on the poet'* monjimecd, 

• Published by Mr. Sodd, under tb. tola ef ’ltodWeaery Aaeedete* 
eftoakraote.’ ■ . 






' he Up, "The clerk tint showed me fob church wm ifetee 
eight jr y tan old. lie says that tbi* Shakespeare me (urmtriy 
in this totrn bound apprentice to a butcher, but that be tan from 
hie muter to Iemdon, and there *u received into the playhouse 
M a Mtritwr, and by thie mcane had an opportunity to be «bat> 
ba afterward* proved. He was the beet of hie family; buttbel 
nude line ie extinguished.” Aubrey'• anecdotee of Shakspere/« 
are luppoeed to have been collected about 18*0. The letter-' 
writer from Warwickshire vu gratifying bia honourable 
t curiueity about him whom he etylee “ our English tragedian ” 

(a 1698. The porirh clerk “ above eighty year* old ” vu pro- 
• drably the informant of both partiea He would have been about 
line yean bid when Sliakspere died; and the period of Shak* 
•pete's apprentioeehip whicii bo recorde would have been eome 
forty yean earlier. Alieolute correctness, therefore, vu not 
likely to here been attained by thie boueet chronicler. The 
accounts, it will be seen, materially differ. Aubrey says, "Hit 
father wu a butcher;" the parish clerk, "He vu bound np- 
prontire to a butcher.'* To the edition of ghaksprre* work* 
published by Howe in 1709, waa prefixed a * Life.' Howe 
acknowledge* "a particular obligation" to Betterton, the 
celebrated actor, “ for tiie moat considerable part of the pas¬ 
sages relating to this life, which 1 have here transmitted to the 
public; bis veneration for tiro memory of Hhuksprure having 
engaged him to inuke a journey into Warwickshire on purpose 
to gather up wlint remains lie could of a name for which lie had 
00 great a veneration." Betterton, then, thus speaking through 
Howe, says, " He was the sou of Mr. John Shaksjieare, and was 
bom at .Slratfurd-iipon-Avon, iri Wnrwirkshiie, in April, 1564. 
His family, os appears by the register aud public writings re¬ 
lating to that town, were of good figure and fusliimi there, mid 
are mentioned as gentlemen. His futlier, who was a nw«»rf«-- 
alilt rlmltr m woo/,"Ac. But Malone, in his posthumous ‘ Life’ 
of the poet, Ium published a document which is held to bo de- j 
cisiva as to this (pieslion. It is a iccord of proceedings in the 
Bailiff's Court in HISS, in whieli some proctss is shown to 
have been taken against John >Sliukysprir, of Strut ford, p/acer. 
Malone has argued that this was n considerable Immch of trade, 
and no doubt it waa. But we are by no means rertain that 
John Slink yspere the glover was the same jx-rson as the jxiet’s 
father. There was auothei John Slink spi re lit iug in Stratford, 
who bus lieeu repeatedly mistaken for tlie more iiitm-stuig 
butcher, woolmun, or glover-, and the mistake, we lielieve, has 
gone somewhat further than has been acknowledged. He was 
a younger man than the father of our poet, for he nuunfd in 
1581, He was a shoemaker, as is famed by repented entries 
in dio lawks of the corporal mil. Might not his futlier liar e been 
the glover in 1JM f Shnks|s>ie appears to hare been one of 
the mast common names in the town of Stint ford; ami we have 
also, as well as John, the shoemaker, Thomas, a butcher. About 
the same period William Shnksperv's father is culled <i y roman 
in one of the deeds relating to Ins property. We lielieve, as 
are shall presently show, that lie was oiiginuliy of the rank 
which is denominated 'gentleman at the present tiny ; he was 
subsequently legally recognised us a gentleman, in the sense in 
•which the word was used in former days. It was not iucom- 
pntiblo with this opinion that he ahmtld lie either a butcher or 
a dealer in wool. Whether lie possessed any patrimonial pro¬ 
perty or not, he undoubtedly, by marriage, became the pro¬ 
prietor of iui estate. He married, as we shall sec, an hcireis—a 
lady of ancient family. It was after tiiis marriage I lint lie was 
designated liy some a butcher, by otheis a dealer in wool. 
There is a mode of lerouriling these contradictory statements 
which has been merlnuked by those who hare bceu anxious 
to prove that Shakspeie was not the son of a butcher. In 
Harrison's ‘ .Description of Kngiand * we have an exact notice 
•f the state of society nt the precise time when Joliu Shaksprre, 
the p o—so r of landed property, was either a butcher or a 
Woolmaivor both. We have here a complaint of Hie exactions 
of lamttards towards their tenants, particularly in foe matter of 
demanding a premium on lea<e*; and it thus proceeds;— 

If “ But meat sonowful of aB to understand that aicn of great 


pert and to , 
have any 

wtmnsu' 

mm,tbern.^^ 
the eoatutrt into 

weak, or us an idol with broken or fadtle arras, wineti'ttay In 
*B>me of peace have a plausible show, hot, whan necessity shall 
t^rw, have an heavy stfl bitier sequel.” The term “gen- 
tiema n fom a t " waa nfifrinvented in Harrison's time, or we 
should, we beMov% bam had a prett y comet description of the 
occupation of John SMupere. 

Bat we have now to inquire who was the mother of William 
Shokepwef His ftfosr died far 1801. On the 0th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1608, We bare an entry in the Stratford register of 
burial, " Mary Sliakspere, widow.” We learn from an un-^| 
questionable document, a bill in chancery—of the date of 
November 2ith, 1597,—that John Shake pare and Mary his 
wife were " lawfully seised hi their demesne os of fee os in the* 
rigid of the said Mary of ami in one messuage and one yard 
land, with the appurtenance^ lying and being in Wyluecotc.” 
In the will of Robert Arden, dated November 21th, 1550, wo 
find,-—" I give and bequeath to my youngest daughter Mary 
all my land in Willroecote, called Asliyes, and the crop u|khi 
the ground,'' &c. She was further left the sum of six pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourjience. The grandfather of Mary 
Arden was groom of the chamber to Henry VII., and he was 
the nephew of Sir John Arden, squire of the laxly to the 
same king. Sir John Arden was a son of Walter Arden 
and of Kleauor, the daughter of John Hampden of Burkiug- 
hamsliire. There were thus the ties of a rommou blood 
between William Shaksiiere auil one of the mint distinguished 
men of the next generation—John Hiunjxlru, who was a 
student in the Inner Temple when the jioef tiled. Mary 
Arden's property lias lieen ruuipn'ed to he Wurth some huu- 
dred mol ten pounds of the money of A.t tune, Ix-t not the 
luxurious habits of the present age lead us to smile at stieii a 
fortune. All the worldly gnuds (esc opt In. lands) belonging 
io her father were in the imeutuiy attached to ins will valued 
at seventy-seven pounds eleven shillings and fenjieiice; anti 
these goods inc lulled numerous oxen, bullocks, Vine, horses, 
sheep, la-sides wheat iu the field amt in the horn. It is pro- 
table that Mary Arden became the w ife of John Shakt|iere 
soon after her father's death, which was in 155(1. .Stic was the 
youngest daughter; and she no doubt married young, for under 
any eiicmnstanres she must have been un aged woman when 
she died in 1(108. 

Of these parents, then, was Willinm Slmksprro born, in 1561, 
in the town of Stratford. In that town there is a street retain¬ 
ing its ancient name, Heuley-street, I wing the road to Henley- 
in-Anleii, wheic, in 1571, stood two houses with a garden 
uiul orchard annexed to each; and these houses weie then 
purchased by John Stiakspere. It is said that W Hliam 
Sliakspere was bom in one of these houses. His father may 
hare inhabited the Iiousp before the purchase ; and it is more 
thuu probable tliat he did, for at a cmirt-lcct in 1556 there 
is an entry of on assignment to him of the lease of a house in 
Heuley-street, and of another in (irecnhill-strecl. There is 
nothing to prove that the poet was not horn iu the house m 
Heuley-street; and there that bouse still stands, altered accord¬ 
ing to modem fashion, its gable roofs destroyed,—divided and 
subdivided into smaller tenements,—part converted into a little 
inn, part the residence of a female who shows the room wlicre 
it is alleged that Shakspere first saw the light, arid the low- 
roofed kitchen where his mother taught him to read. We 
believe it all. The walls of that venerated bedroom are covered 
literally with thousands of names, inscribed in homage by 
pilgrims from every region wliere the glory of Sliakspere is 
known. Aud there some of the greatest of those who have 
trodden, at whatever distance from him. the same path,—foe 
Scotia, and Byrons, and Washington Irvings of our own day,— 
have recorded their Visits, amongst foe multitude who have not 
lived in vain for themselves or others if they have drawn 
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The above ii a "representation of the house m who h Slink 
spere is said to hnve hni bom, ns it a ns some twenty hie 
yeuis ago Hu rtlitre, which is lure represented os i butchers 
shop is not so u>td at the present tune lie give an en 
grvvmg at p lb, from a drawing made nlioiit 1770 which 
exhibits a much innn nnifimi npi» aranee showing that a vtiy 
tispritibk fund) might not diadunti mhlint smka tone 
nieiit eirn m our own dny U th< time whin Simks|Mr<s 
filler 1 mught this house, it was no doubt a mansion as Mini 
jarul with tin mipirit) of himsis mStritfird Ihert is an 
order from the Prn y Coumil to tin bailiff of Stratford ifter 
a gnat hie which hap)Mtied thin in Kill pointing out that 
fires had been nn freipieutli oerasionid then lij lmnns 
of thntrhid cottages storks of straw, films, and such like 
Mimhuslihle shift, whuli are suffend to be erected and nnd< 
innhiscelty in most of the prmcijial puts of the town without 
restrimt Str itford, like nearly < i ery otln r town of Kn A laitd 

hi that dai closely built, nnpirfutly tlraiiiitl, wis sulijut to 
}iri idu il visitations of the plague l 1 nun the average annual 
mini tier of births and burials we may infer that the usual numlnr 
■ I tin mbilntaiits wa«ah lit 1200 5Yhen 55 illiam Slinks)* re 
n is about two months old the | lague broke out in this town, 
mil, in the short s|sueof six months, 2JS persons, a fifth of the 
population fell yutims The aierage annual mortality was 
about forty No one of the family of Shak spere apjieurs to 
have died during this visitation One of the biographen^of 
“ the Bard of Avon,” as he » puli ugly called, says, “ A 
poetical enthusiast will find no dtfth ulty hi hcliev uig that, 
like Horace, he reposed secure* anil fearless in the midst of con* 
tagion and eltath, protce ted by the Muses to whom his future 
life was to lie devoted ’ We desire to lie poetical enthu 
siasts m matter* which belong to poetry, hot in this ease we 
must be content to believe that the house in which the infant 
Sliakspere was cradled was, compared with other houses, w< 11 
ventilated and clean,—that his fimily possessed sufficient 
of tbe necessaries and comforts of life,—and that every proper 
precaution wo* taken to want off the danger In llfld another 
son, Gilbert, was bom The head of this growing family was 

actively engaged, no doubt, in prirate and public duties In 
IMS John Shaltspere became the bailiff, or chief magistrate, 
of Stratford This office, during the period in which be held 
it, would confer rank upon him, in an age when the titles anil 
degrees of men were attended to with great exactness Malone 
soya that, from the rear 1569, the entries, either in the cor 
porabon-books or tbe parochial registers, referring t > the father 
of tbe poet, bear tbe addition of aras/sr, and that this honour¬ 


able distinction was iii ronseqiienee of Ins having served the 
oflie e of bailiff W e doubt this infereiii e exceedingly. John 
Sliakspere would not have or quin d a permanent rank by 
having filled on annual nftut llut lie did acquire) that per¬ 
manent rink m the year l’l(i'), ut the only way m wliuh it 
eeiuld Ih hgnllv nnpurid A ijinnt of arms was then made 
ter him by lte lari t ooke (hueneunx. The grant itself is 
hist, hut it w is loufirmid by lMImk, Ciartci King at Anns, 
and Camel*n, in 1VW '1 hut cnidhtnition contains lh« fol¬ 
lowing preamhh “ He mg solicited, and by credible report 
iiifeirmeel, that Tulin Miakspcrc, now of Strafford upon-A von, 
ill the county of Warwuk, gent, whose parent ami great- 
granilfatlier, late antecessor, tor his faithful anil approved 
■mien to the late most jniide nt pinm, King Huiry\11, eil 
famous memory, wis ailvameel and re warded with laials anil 
tenumiil* given to him m those )*trl*of Warwickshire, where 
they have continued by son* eht cuts m good nputoUnii and 
credit, and for that the suit Joint Slinks)*ret having married 
the iliughfei ami one of llu heirs of Uolieii Arileii of Willmg- 
coti, m the sud county, met also produiid this Ins ancient 
coat of mm*, heritofire assign* el to him whilst he was hit 
m ijesly s officer mid Isulifl of that town m eonsideratiou of 
tin |iremises, ’ Ac Nothing, we shoulel imagine, could lie 
r h art r than this John Sh iksjare proelue i s his uncieut ennt- 
of arms, assignee! to hun whilst he was bailiff of Stratford , 
ami he rentes also th it he marrieel one of the heir* of 5ide n 
of 55 ellingcofe Garter anil ( huenneux, in coiwripu ne c, 
allow him to impale the amis of Sh ikspera with the unt lent 
arms of Arden of 55ellmgeeite The Sliakspere arms were 
actually eh rived from the family name, and we gut a repre¬ 
sentation of the muted arms as they were imd in the seal of 
55 illiam Sliakspere'* daughter,—most fire lutbly it was hi* ogn 
seal and yet Malone lias u most elalsirate argument to prove 
that the grant of ami* was made e nf ire )y with reference to the 
circumstance dial John Sliak*|*ie hail married one of the 
daughter* and heirs of Arden of 55 r llwgcote. Buell questions 
may appear fiivoloiwand unworthy to be discussed in the 
notice of a man so elevated above tlie accidents of birth and 
station, and we may think of the words of another poet, one 
of Nature s own nobles,— 

* A priwncan mak a tobed knight, 

A m«r*|iils duke sod a that S 

1) it an I mi st man * ahoon his might, 
fluid faith lie manna ft* that 

Vet the subject is important in connexion with the educa- 
tiun of Shdkspere. A great deal ©f what would appear little 







]«H than miraculous in his writings, especially with reference 
to the almost boundless amount of knowledge which they con¬ 
tain on every subject, will raise in us not a vulgar wonder but 
a rational admiration when we look at him as a well-nurtured 
child, brought up by parents living in comfort if not in afflu¬ 
ence, and trained in those feelings of honour which were more 
especially held the posaeMinu of those of gentle blood. Wil¬ 
liam, the sou of Mailer John Shakspere, would, without any 
prejudice for mere rank, lie a different person from the son 
of Goodman Shakspere, butcher. We can scarcely conceive 
him killing a calf “ In a high style” without seeing him sur¬ 
rounded with the usual companions and associations of the 
slaughterhouse. His fhther and mother were, we have no 
doubt, educated persons; not indeed fhmilinr with many 
books, but knowing some thoroughly; cherishing a kindly 
love of nature and of rural enjoyments amidst (lie beautiful 
English scenery hy which they were surrounded; admirers 
and cultivators of music, as all persons above the lowest rank 
were lu those days; frugal and orderly in all their household 
arrangements; of habitual benevolence nud piety. We have 
a belief, which amounts to a conviction as strong as could be 
derived from any direct evidence, that the mind of William 
Shakspere was chiefly moulded by lira mother. No writer 
that ever lived lias in the slightest degree approached him in 
his delineations of the grace aud purity of the female clra- 
raoter; and we scarcely exaggerate in saying that u very 
great deal of tto just appreciation of women iu England lias 
boon produced through our national familiarity with the works 
of Shakspere. It was he who tint embodied the notion— 
and he has repeated it in shapes os various us they are beauti¬ 
ful—of 

" A perfect woman, nobly plunn'il, 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet * spirit still, and bright 
, With something of an angel light.” 

Had his boyhood beeu surrounded with ignorauce, or vul¬ 
garity, or eeldslmrts, iu female shapes, wo doubt if our. Des- 
fjgmooai, and Violas, and Mitaudas, would have been quite 
t «Q perfect. But » fathers influence could not have beeu 
wanting in hi* culture. If hie lather, and his father's comps- 
■ms, ha^ been examples of coarseness, and sensuality, and 
..%MUflhrenee to high and ennobling pursuits, we doubt if his 
•'iNtnndta))||)gfljSpry of toll-length portraits of thorough gentlemen 
$ countries would have attained its present com- 
W* *** not sure that the poor mad Leer, in his 
flfsnguUh, would have said, 

you, strj“ 


And ISiHUt tallow, rotpmw* tt^dop, 

TUoa coast sot then to M|ts ti>«S9rnwp.v 

Malone amamt us that Stokspere'e father t tali not writ*. 

We were perfectly aotisfled that the statement was untrue; 
and wetove taken sms pains, therefore, to examine the art* 
deuce which was produced for this assertion.* Putting the 
higher eosmidera ti esw sf flta poet’s education out of the ques¬ 
tion, we thought it ewoely ooswistent with hit habitual rover- 
One* for those things vlflch w* are called upon to honour, that 
he should mire his own fother the subject of his satire, and 
that during bis fottorV lifetime) in the praise whielt Jock 
Cade bestosvs upon flume Wha “ do not use to write their^ 
names, bat hgve a mark of their own, like honest plain-deal map 
men." Malone tells ns thidJohn Shakspere had a mark or 
ids own, and it M nearly ro se in id so a capital A, and was per¬ 
haps chosen in honour of the lady whom he had married.” He 
farther says, “ Out iff ni net ee n persons who signed a paper 
relative to one of their body who had been elected bailiff, ten 
of whom were aldermen, and the rest burgesses, seven only 
could write their names; and among the twelve marksmen is 
found John ShakspM* i" fetid that ho derives bis knowledge 
of the foots from an Order, dated September 27, 1301. The 
reader shall judge for himself of the truth of this assertion. 

We ffic* an exact fac-timile of the Order, which a most careful 
artist was permitted to make for us from the old councihlmok of 
the corjioration of Stratford. (No. 1.) There may lie a doubt,'the 
reader may think, whether the mark which ” nearly resembles 
u capital A” belongs to “George Wliateley, high bailiff,'* in 
the first eoluiuti, or 11 Jhott Shocksper,” in the second cidumn. 
Malone, who asserts that it belongs to our {wet's father, had 
the corporation-hooks in his jswsessimi fur mnuy years; but 
be omitted to lind on entry of tto29tli of January, 1581), when 
John Shakspere had ceased to be a monitor of the cor|ioratioii. 

He did not then, of course, record his ignorance iu (to corpo¬ 
ration-books; but George Wliateley still uses the tame big A. 

In a quarter of a century be luul not learned to write. We give 
a foe-simile of this entry, which we trust is decisive. (No. 2.) 

Malone talks as if John .Shakspere's use of a mark was a 
common thing. There a ml another example in the corpo¬ 
ration-books in which the name of John Sliakapcre is attached 
1 to any order of a common liall. Mr, Winder, of Stratford, 
who is honourably distinguished for his attention to matters 
connected with Shakspere, informs us that such orders were 
very rarely signed hy members of the corporal ion who were 
present, but that the entry to which the name of John Shok- 
epere is affixed was a very special one. 

William Shakspere, then, we think Imd a mother who could 
read, aud a father who could writr. They probably could do 
something more hi the way of advancing the intelligence of 
their soil. But, at any rate, when he became old enough, they 
would send their boy to the endowed grammar-school of the 
town in which they lived. He probably went there alwut 
1371, when his father luul become chief aldermau of the 
town. 

Tite tree-school of Stratford was founded in the reign of 
Henry VI., and received a charter from Edward VI. It was 
open to all toys, natives of the borough; aud, like all the gram¬ 
mar-schools of that age, was under the direction of men who, 
os clergymen and graduates of the universities, were qualified 
to diffuse that eouud scholarship which was once the boast of 
England. We have no record of Sliakspero having been at 
this school; but there can be no rational doubt that be was 
educated there. Hie father could not have procured for him 
a better education anywhere. U is perfectly dear to these 
who have studied hie works (without being influenced by pro- 
judicee, which have beeu most carefully cherished, implying 
that be tod received a very narrow education) that they abound 
with evidence* that he must have been solidly grounded In 
the learning, properly *o called, which was taught in gntsv- 
mar-echoolo. A* ha did not adopt any one of the learned pen- 
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fessions, be probably, like many olhers who bare been tm»& 
into busy life, cultivated hie early scholarship only to far •* 
be found it practically uieful, and bad little leieure for un¬ 
necessary dieplay. Hie mind wm too large to make a dieplay 
of anything. Bat what professed tchnlar baa ever engrafted 
Latin rrorda upon our vernacular Englieh with more facility 
and correctness f Who atnongit the greatert of rcholare boa 
aver thown a more profound acquaintance with the epirit of 
ancient cuetomr, and manner*, and mode* of tboughtf Malone 
bo* found a Latin letter written to bi* father by Richerd 
Quincy, when a boy and tome ten yean Sliakspere’* junior; 
and he very properly awume* that Shakspeie himself could 
have written tuch a letter. The father of tlii* boy wo* an 
alderman of Stratford; he himtelf, the Latin lctter>writer, 
tm Afterward* a grocer; and there war another alderman, bi* 
contemporary, and the contemporary of Shakapeie'* father, who 
Used alio to write long Latin lettento Alderman Quiuey upon 
matteri of buiinem. Wliat doe* thi* prove? That amongst 
tlione who were educated at all there wo* a higher standard 
ex iiiting than the mere ability to read and write. Tire men 
who wrote and received theie Latin letter* were tradetmeu at 
Stratford, and had ]irobably lieen educated at it* frcc-ecliool. 
Tire master* of that *choo),from 1372 to 15S7, were Tlionia* 
Hunt and Thomas Jenkins. They are unknown to fame. 
They were, no doubt, humble and pious men, satisfied with 
the duties of life that were assigned to them. Hunt wm the 
curate of a neighbouring village, Luddmgton. It is most pro- 
bablethat they did their duty to Shakspcre. At any rate they 
did not spoil hits marvellous intellect. 

There are local associations connected with Stratford which 
could not he without their influence in the formation of 
Shnkiipere's mind. Within the range of surh a hoy's curiosity 
were the flue old histmie. towns of Warwick and Coventry, 
the sumptuous palace of Kenilworth, the grand monastic 
remains of Evesham. His own Avon nlimiiided with spots of 
singular beauty, quiet hamlets, solitary woods. Nor was Straf¬ 
ford shut out from the general world, ns many country towns 
are. It was a great highway; and dealers with every variety 
of merclmndire resorted to its fairs. The ey«s of Sliakspere 
must always have been open for observation. When he was 
eleven years old Elizabeth made tier celebrated progress to 
Lord Lcicestei’s castle of Kenilworth; and there he might even 
have lieen a witness to some of the *• princely pleasures'’ of 
masques anil munimetiel which were the imperfect utterance 
of the early drtunn. At Coventry, too, the ancient mysteries 
and )wgenut* were still exhibited in (lie streets, the hut sounds 
of those popular exhibitions which, dramatic in their form, 
were amongst the most tasteless and revolting appeals to the 
•ernes. More than all, the player* sometimes even came to 
Stratford. What they played, and with wlmt degree of excel¬ 
lence, we shall presently liuve occasion to mention. The 
ambition of the hoy Sliakspere would not have lieen very ex¬ 
travagant if tie had fancied that ho could make a better play 
than any that the players could Imre shown him. 

A belief ho* obtained, and it has lieen taken up by men of 
higher mark than the original promulgators, that William 
Sliakspere‘s family, about his fourteenth year, lierame embar¬ 
rassed in their circumstances, nnd subsequently fell into great 
poverty. Hut question is not iminlerestiiig. looking at the 
probnblv influence of such a state of his father* circumstances 
upon the future destiny of the great poet. It is of little cou- 
sequence to the present age to know w hether an alderman of 
Stntferd, nearly three hundred year* past, liecame unable to 
maintain hi* soriul position; but it ie of consequence to know 
whether the greatest amongst the minds of England hod passed 
through mrly sorrow and suffering-—had encountered the de¬ 
gradation* of positive want—had (fed lii* country for decr- 
tteoling—hagl left hi* family, tahhold horse* at the door of a 
London theatre. We do-not believe that any eurh conse¬ 
quences of the alleged poverty of hie family ever took place. 
There ie the bait evidence for not believing to. Neither do we 
Miette drat Shakepcre'e father was reduced at all iu hi* cir¬ 


cumstance*,—-certainly not that he lort Me social paeidots. A 
passage in the poet’s 'Life* by Rowe bailed to the pa i n s- tet rage 
by which this theory ha* beta sought to he established:—“His 
father, who wo* a considerable dealer iu wool, hod so large a 
family, tea children in all, that, though he was hi* eldest tqp, 
he could give him no better educatioa thou hw own employ¬ 
ment. He had hied him, it is true, for some time at a free- 
school, where, it is probable, he acquired what Lotto ha woe 
mooter of; but the narrowness of his circumstances, and the 
want of his assistance at home, forced his father to withdraw 
him from thence, and unhappily prevented bis farther profi¬ 
ciency in that language. It is without controversy that in his 
works we scarce find any trace* of anything flint looks like an 
imitation of the ancients." Rowe then goes on to assume that 
because he did not copy from the ancients he had never 
them. This only shows the imperfect knowledge and false 
reasoning of Rowe as regarded Shokspere’s education; he baa 
given us no facts to prove the narrowness of his father's cir¬ 
cumstances. Malone, however, says, there is “ abundant 
proof ” that when our author wot about fourteen years old 
Ins father was “ by no means in affluent or even easy cir¬ 
cumstances." This may be. The purchase of his house* in 
Heuley-street, Stratford, was made in 1374. His sun William 
inherited that estate. In 1378 John .Sliakspere mortgaged his 
wife's estate for a sum much under its value; and the bill in 
Chancery, twenty years after, to which we have alluded, was 
filed against the mortgagee, who ap;ieart to liuve used unfair 
means to have retained possession of it. This purchase of 
one property, and the mortgage within four years of another 
property, indicates certainly some change either of circum¬ 
stances or of occupation ; hut it docs not indicate wlmt Malone 
broadly affirms to have been the case, that John Sliaksjiere 
was in “ a distressed situation ” at this period. Malone con¬ 
tends that the records of flic Ixirnngh of Stratford afford " de¬ 
cisive proof” of the fuct. At u common hall of the borough 
held in January, 1578. it is agreed “ that every alderman 
exrept such underwritten should jiay towards the furniture of 
three pikemen, two tollmen, and one archer, ft*. 8./.’' Mr. 
I'lymley, an uldermnu, was to pay !>»., nnd Mr. .Sliakspere 
3s. ill. This is Malone's first '‘decisive proof" of '■ distressed 
circumstances." The record adds, “ the inhabitant.* of every 
ward arc taxed, os by the notes delivered to them iUnmy 
appear.” There was clearly, then, a variable lax, determined 
probably according to the nature of the occupancy of each 
inhabitant. Is it possible to imagine that the corporation sat in 
inquisition on flic means of their own member*? llut we have 
another of these “ decisive proofs.” In a ball of 1378 •• it is 
ordained that every alderman shall pay weekly towards the 
relief of the poor -it/., saving John Siliaksperr and Robert Bratt, 
who stlia.il not be taxed to pay anything." Can we believe 
that this was on account of their reputed poverty? Would 
the undoubted possessor of two bouses in Stratford, and the 
ostensible proprietor of an estate in the neighbourhood, have 
been excused by reason of “distressed circumstances?’’ Do 
fiscal officers ever act in thi* way ? Do those who have to 
luliour under fallen means ever proclaim their poverty iti this 
way ? In 1579 there is an account rendered of money* levied 
by certain officers upon flic inhabitants for armour, Ac.; and 
Master Sliakspere, with two other matlen, liesides various plain 
Johns and Thomases, are returned for sums unpaid. This is 
held to he another decisive proof of “ distressed circumstances;" 
The tax-collectors' books of tire year 1841, if they come to be 
examined three centuries hence, will show many such defaulters 
who will dir worth a plum. A man's will, too, lias been found, 
reciting a debt of five pound* owing to him by Mr. John 
Sliakspere, for which two of hi* friend* appear to have been 
security. Malone boldly maintains that thi* is a proof of 
“ insolvency." Lastly, in 1386, a return is made into the 
Itailifi's Court, upon an action fiir debt, upon which distraint 
was ordered against John Shakspcre; and the return sets forth 
that he has nothing upon which distress can be levied. Thi* 
would, indeed, imply a breaking up of the family, a scattering 
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of all tbdrworldly good*. But Malone, who has taken very 
kwUkfaM to show ttet their ta amotker John Shakspere 
In Stratford, the shoemaker, who married in 1584, awl actually 
reerived a In m mhffm dkmntg-ftmd about that time, doe* not 
suggest the possIhoXtythat Hit might be the John Shakspere 
who had no goods to be taken in execution, The return in the 
Bailiff's Court does not designate the debtor by the alderman's 
received title of mat/er, or magitler. The rise, however, of out 
poet’s father most hare been as rapid as hie fell—if he bad 
falleu; for them is a memorandum affixed to the grant of 
arms in 1596—“ he hath lands and tenements, of good wealth 
and substance, 5001," Malone assumes that this is a Action of 
the Heralds’ Office. Why cannot we, who read the post thus 
darkly— who even know so little of the present—be content 
with what is obvious in private or public history 1 Why must 
we be so all-penetrating f 

Inquiries such as these would be worse than useless, unless 
they had some distiuct bearing on the probable career of 
William Shakspcre. Of tile earlier part of that career nothing 
can, probably, ever be known with certainty. He may have 
been taken from school, according to Rowe, to assist his father 
in his trade of a dealer in wool; he might have carried out 
gloves—yea, cveti killed a calf in a high style—without in¬ 
ducing a belief in our minds that he was not doing something 
higher at a very early age. But we lx-lieve that he was doing 
none of these tliiugs. His fattier added to bis iude|iemleut 
means, we have no doubt, by combining several occii|>atioiM 
in the principal one of looking after a little loud; exactly in 
the way which Harrison has descrilx-d. Shakspere'* youth 
was, in nil probability, one of very desultory employment, 
which afforded him leisure to make those extraordinary ac¬ 
quisitions of general knowledge which could scarcely have 
been made, or rather the foundations of which could not have 
liia'n established, during the active life which we MieVe he 
led from about his twentieth year. It is in this manner, we 
arc inclined to think, that we must reconcile the contradictory 
traditions of hi* early employment. As his father, carrying on 
various nrrnpulion* connected with his little |iroi*>rly, might, 
after the lapse of years, have been a woolnian in the imjierfect 
recollection of some, and a butcher in that of others, so his 
illustrious son, having no very settled employment, may have 
lieeiiaeilher reputed an assistant to his father, a lawyers rlerk, 
a schoolmaster, or u w ild scapegrace, according to the im¬ 
perfect chroniclers of a country-town, who, after lie returned 
amongst them a rich man, would rejoice in gussiping over the 
wondrous doings of the Imy. It is thus, we believe, that old 
Aubrey, liaving iiecii amongst the |kxi ink-clerks and Imrlieri of 
Stratford some llfty years after Slinkspcro was dead, tells us, 
“ from Mr. lierston"—‘‘though, as lien Joiimhi says of him, 
that he bud but little hit in and less Greek, he understood 
I.atiii pretty well, for he had been in hmgoungrr genrt a school¬ 
master in the country." His precocious gravity as a school¬ 
master must have been as wonderful us his poetical |tower; fifr 
Aubrey also tells us, “ this William, being inclined naturally 
to poetry and acting, came to Loudon, I guess about eighteen, 

and did act exceedingly well.He began earlg to make 

essays at dramatic poetry, which at that time was very low, 
and his plays took well. - ’ Here, we thiuk, is a statement not 
very tor from the truth,—a statement derived from Aubrey's 
London information. The stories of the butcher and the school¬ 
master were Stratford traditions, perhaps also with some 
shadow of reality about them. It is held by some tliat Shaks- 
pere had been a lawyer. It is not unlikely,—it is highly 
probable. His plays abound with legal phraseology, employed 
invariably with technical exactness. But then Shakspere, out 
of the abundance of bis knowledge, employs other technical 
and professional modes of thought and expression with equal 
conectnem; and the practice as well as the grounds of law were 
hi those days familiar to most educated men. But if he had not 
been in an attorney’s office, he had the reputation of having 
been so engaged. In an * Epistle to the Gentlemen Student* 
of the two Universities,’ prefixed to Greene's ‘ Arcadia,’ and 


published in 1888, Thomas Nash* thin speaks of & play which 
there can be little difficulty in bettering to have been the first 
draft of Shaktpere’t * Hamlet—Shakspere waa then twenty-five, 
and a sharer in tin BlacktViais Theatre, u It is a common 
practice now-a-days, among a sort of shifting companions, that 
ran through every art and thrive by none, to leave the trade of 
Jimrirnt, whereto they were born, and busy themselvee with 
the endeavours of ait, that could scarcely latinise their neck- 
verse if they should have need ; yet English' Seneca, read by 
candlelight, yields many good sentences, as bhtd is a beggar, 
and so forth; and, if you entreat him ihr in a frosty morning, 
he will afford you whole Hamfett, 1 should say lujidfblt, of 
tragical speeches." Greene and Noshe were proud of (heir 
scholarship; they wereUnivoraity-men; rival writers foe the 
stage. They were loose and profligate persons, pet ready 
enough to sneer at “ shifting companions, that pan through 
every art and thrive by none." The “ trade of Mrarfcf " woe 
a name for the lawyer*’ trade, the common write beginning with 
Nurrnnt. The application of (hi* spite to some author of some 
'Hamlet' is perfectly clear, and the only doubt oon be whether 
Slrakspcre’s * Hamlet’ waa then in lieing. No other * Hamlet ’ ie 
known. We have expressed a decided opinion that Shakspere 
hud written ‘ Hamlet,’ and other plays, in 1589.* Had he 
pursued “ tlie trade of Norerint" in the country 1 It was ob¬ 
served to us by Mr. Wilder that be had inspected hundreds 
uf title-deeds ami oilier documents hearing date from 1580 to 
158U, in the hope tu find William Shaksjiere'* signature; and 
that, if he had Iiecii a lawyer's clerk in 8lratford, or indeed 
in any neighlHiuriiig town, his signature must have been 
attached to some document a* nu attesting witness, that 
formality lieing then required oil the slightest occasions. This 
is certainly strong evidence against the belief that he was in 
the office of an attorney at Stratford. Might he luive gone to 
lxmduii, there to apply himself to the legal profession if The 
passage from the office -desk tu the Illarkfriurs Theatre was not 
a very difficult transition. But we must go buck fur a short 
time liefore we place Sliaks]irre in London, 

The earliest connected narrative of Stnikspere's life, that of 
llowe, thus briefly continues the history of the boy:—“ Upon 
bis leaving school he seems to luive given entirely into that 
way of living which hi* father proposed to him; and in order 
to settle in the world after a family manner, ho thought fit to 
marry while he was yet very young. His wife was the 
daughter of one Hathaway, said to havo lieen a substantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford." The information 
which Bettcrtou thus collected a* to Sliakspere's early mar¬ 
riage was perfectly ucrurntc. He did marry " the daughter 
of one Hathaway,'' and lie wa» no doubt “ a substantial 
yeoman ’in the neighbourhood of Stratford." At Sliottery, a 
pretty village within a mile of the town, tlierc is yel a farm¬ 
house, now divided into two tenements, where it is affirmed 
that Hatiiaway dwelt. By a copy of Court Roll, of the 
■late of 1543, it appears that John Hatiiaway thru held a 
copyhold estate at Shottery. The identical farm-house or 
cottage, with its little garden and orchard, remained in llio 
possession of the descendants of the Hathaways till 1839: it 
was then sold. William Shakspere was married to Anne 
Hathaway liefore the dose of the year 1582. He was then 
eighteen years and a half old. This was, indeed, an early 
marriage. His wife was considerably older than himself. Her 
tombstone states that she died “ the fiili day of August, 1633, 
bring of the age of sixty-seven years." In 1623 Shakspere would 
have been fifty-nine years old. The marriage bond and licence 
was discovered amongst the papers of the Consistorial Court at 
Worcester, in 1636 ; and was published by Mr. Wheler, in 
the 1 Gentleman's Magazine.’ Tire bondsmen are, Folk 
Samlells, of Stratford, farmer, and John Richardson, of the 
same place, farmer, and they Ore held and bound in the sum 
of 40/., Ac. This bowl is dated the 38th of November, in the 
35th year of Elisabeth—that is, in 1583. The bondsmen 

* See' Pteterlal Edition of fRnkspete,' wilted by diaries Knight, la 
tradaetory Nodes to Una let; Essay on Ilenrjr VI., lie. 
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subscribe their mark* The licence, affixed to Aa bond, Aon 
proceed* a* follow* s — 

“ The condition of tlii* obligation i* inch, that if hereafter 
there ihall not appear any lawful let or impediment by mm 
of any precontract or affinity, or by any other lawful mean* 
whatsoever, but that William Shakspere on the one party, 
and Anne Hathway of Stratford, in the diocere of Woroeetar, 
maiden, may lawfully eoleinniae matrimony, and in the lame 
afterward* remain and continue like man aud wife, according 
unto tlie la** in that caie provided; and moreover, if tliere be 
not at thie present time any action, wit,”quarrel, or demand, 
moved or depending before any judge ecrleeiaetical or tem¬ 
poral, for and conoerittg any euch lawful let or impediment; 
and moreover, if tbe raid William Shakspere do not proceed 
to eolemuitation of marriage with the eaid Anne Ha titway 
without the content of her friend*; and alto if tbe eaid 
William Shakspere do upon hie own proper coil* awl ex- 
peneoe defend and tore iiarmleie the Right Reverend Father 
in Clod Lord John Biibop of Worcmter and hi* officer* 
fur licensing them, the laid William and Amie, to be married 
together with once oik ing of the lam* of matrimony between 
them, and for all other eauies which may entua by reason or 
ocoaaion thereof, tluit then the 'laid obligation to lie void awl 
of ,’none effect, or elto to itund and abide in full force aud 
virtue." • 

The remarkuhli! part of thi* licence is that they were to lie 
married “ with one* asking of the bans;" they were not to lie 
married " without tlie consent" of Amies friends. There i* 
no record where they were married. In 1533 an entry, of 
which we give the fac-simile (No. 3), is found iu the Stratford 
Register of Raptiam*. 

Tlw entry is tlie fourth of the mouth, tlie word Man being 
attached to the tlrst entry of the month. \ comparison of the dates 
of tlie marriage licence and tlm baptism of Shukspere’s first chihl 
lead* to tho ohvious conclusion that the same fault into which 
the courtly Raleigh mid the high-born Klisabeth Throgmorton 
had fallen bud disturlieil tlie |ieace of tbe bumble family of 
tlw: Hathaways, and hnd no doubt made the mother of the 
imprudent boy-jmet weep bitter tears. Dut tliere was instant 
reparation—a reparation, too, that must have been tlie volun¬ 
tary det of him who bad committed tbe error. Tlie troth- 
plight had no doubt ]ireceded tlie legal marriage. Tliere was, 
however, no public shame. William Khukspero was on in¬ 
habitant of Stratford, und Ids wife is denoted as such in the 
licence;—and there they dwelt when they were married 
and there their children were lnini;—awl there they lived in 
their later yean inopuleiicc ;—and tliere they died. We can see 
no useftd purpose to be served in drawiug inferences unfavour¬ 
able to the general character of Sliakspere's wife from tlie docu¬ 
ment which lias been discovered, and especially in assuming 
that domestic unhappiness tarnished him from Stratford. 

There is a remarkable passage in the comedy of 1 Twelfth 
Night’which hu* been supposed to bear upon the private history 
of Shakeper*; and there is another in the ‘ Tempest,' in which 
Froepero pronounces a solemn charge to Fenlinaud, which is 
supposed to bear upon the circumstancea which led to hie own 
hasty marriage. We believe that such conjectures are in gene¬ 
ral founded upon a misapprehension of the dramatic spirit in 
which he wotked; and that such notion* etpecially os that he 
was himsulf jealous, because he ha* so truly depicted the pas¬ 
sion of jealousy,—or that he hod himself felt the hitter pong of 
filial irreverence, because It* had written, 

" Ingretitiute 1 thou marble-hearted Bend, 

Mon liktamu, whim thou show's! Owe in a child. 

Then the *c*-moti«ter *■"— 

-ata altogether idle and worthies*. The detail*, however, of 
intapw t private life are so few, and the facts and traditions 
which have oeaae down to ns require such careful examina¬ 
tion, that we uaed not he surprised that the language which 
he lia* lsehl to ha characteristic of the person* ami incident* of 
hit dramas should have been deemed, wife men or Ira* inge¬ 
nuity, to he ehameterieti* of fakneal^ his action, and hie oir- 



cumitances. Amongst the least overstrained of these applica¬ 
tions it the passage in 1 Twelfth Night;’ and the inference* to 
he drawn from it are recommeuded by the opinion of on* of 
the most original of living prose-writers :— 

“ Shakspere himself, looking hack on his youthful history 
from hie maturest yean, breathes forth pathetic counsels 
against the errors into which his own inexperience had been 
etnnaied. Hie disparity of years between himself and hie 
wife be notice* in a beautiful scene of the ‘ Twelfth Night.' 
The Duke Ortlno, observing the sensibility which the pretended 
Cesario had betrayed on hearing some touching old snatches of 
a love-atrain, swears that hie beardless page must have felt the 
pamion of love, which the other admit*. Upon this the dia¬ 
logue proceeds thus:— 

“ ‘ Ait*. What kind ef mason is'»? 

Kiefs. ftf jrinr nmajlsilaa 

Ait*. She is net worth the* toss. What yean, F frith} 

KMa. About your yean, ay load. 




. X Ms. Tw«M, mii>w l l*t M tk imm i Ml» 

Jh Mu tfcm htntjft ••wiktiiki, 

For, boy.howeverwe do mIm eonehiM, 

_ Oe* Irintw an Hues giddy end emflrm. 

Han longing, waist big. somer lost u4 warn, 

Tina mn’iai. 

PUa. 1 drink it rail, my lord. 

Date. Than let tty Una to yoemycr than tbyrelf, 

Or tty gffkeHm eameat kaU the toat,- 
For woora in n mm: whoa (Ur town, 

Bring ran display'd, duth IkU that my hou.' 

" Thera councils wen ottered newly twenty yew» after the 
event in bit awn life to which they probably look beck; for 
this play ie supposed to hare I teen written in Shaktpere s thirty- 
eighth year. And we nay read an eamratim* in pressing the 
point as to the iotbrted disparity of yean, which indicate* 
pretty clearly an appeal to the lewone of hi* personal expe¬ 
rience.”* 

It is not our purpose in this place to enter Into any minute 
examination of the reasonableness of the application of these 
lines to Shakspere’s domestic history. Upon the general prin¬ 
ciple which we have elated,—that is, the wonderful subjection 
of bis conception of what was individually true to wlmt was 
universally true,—he would, we think, have rrjeclnl whatever 
was peculiar in his own experience, if it had been emphatically 
recommended to his adoption through the medium of his sclf- 
roruciousncss. Ju this belief we think that Mr. de Quincey’s 
theory ought to he qualified by the consideration of the drama¬ 
tic character of the person wlm proffers his advice to Viola. 
Although Olivia describes the Duke as of “ fresh and stainless 
youth," his was not the youthfulncss of which she was ena¬ 
moured in Viola,— 

" For they shall yet belie thy hnp|>) years 
That say, thou art a man." 

The advice which he gives to Viola is clearly in keeping with 
the whole conception of his character, the romance even of 
which is staid aud dignified, lint lie this os it may, there is 
one thing perfectly clear, whether the Duke dramatically 
speaks, or whether Siuikspere, sjieoLiug from his own experi¬ 
ence, uses an unwouted earnestness in pressing the caution 
against “ disparity of yeais" in marriage—he costs no re|iroach 
upon the female. There are two lines, which Mr. ile Quiucey 
has omitted iu bis quotation, not without their {mint in refer¬ 
ence to the possibility of Shaksperc in this scene looking hack 
upon his youthful history, and breathing forth prophetic coun¬ 
sel. The quotation we have given ends with, 

“ Fur women are as roses. whom fair flower. 

Being once display'd, doth (all that very hoar." 

Out Viola adds, 

" Ami oo they are : alas that they am an: 

To die, see* ir hen they layer feet tua grow I" 

If the passage, then, is to be received as evidence of Shukspeie’s 
own feelings, it is to lie received also as living condemnatory, 
of himself, and as just, alto, toward the object of his early love, 
then grown “ to perfection." In the tame way, if some por¬ 
tions of hit private history are to be held as shadowed forth hi 
the Sonnets,—if his fancies are there painted as “ giddy and 
uitfirm,”—these representations are always accompanied with 
bitter telf-reproach,—never with any extenuation arising out 
of such circumstances os those to which iu ‘ Twelfth Night' be 
R supposed to allude. 

The cause which drew Shaksperc from Stratford is thus 
stated by Rowe:—“ He had, by a misfortune common enough 
to young fallows, fallen into ill company, and, amongst them, 
some that made a frequent practice of deer-stealing engaged 
him mete than once in robbing a park that belonged to Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Cbarlecote, near Stratford. For this he 
was prosecuted by that gentleman, as be thought, some¬ 
what too severely; and in order to revenge that ill usage 
he made a ballad upon him. And though this, probably the 

• Mr.dsQatectyVUieof Bhskspn' is fe* * Eacycioymdla Britra- 
nica,' Tthnik., wLsapltt, 
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fhnt stray of his p*etry,be lost, yet U is said to have been so 
very bitter, that It redoubled the prosecution against him to 
that degree that ha was obliged to leave his business and 
family in Warwickshire tor some time, and shelter himself 
in London.” All this, amongst a great deal of falsehood, pro¬ 
bably contained some tissue of the truth—such as the truth 
appeared to the good old folks of Stratford in Betterton’s time, 
who’bad heard storks from their graadteihers of what a wild 
young fellow the rich man was who bought the largest house in 
Stratford. Maloue gravely undertakes to get rid of the deer-steal¬ 
ing tradition, by telling us that there was no pari, properly so 
called, at Chiurlecote. It ifl more material that the statute of tin 
5th of Elisabeth, which, Malone also recites, shows clearly enough 
that the hunting, killing, qr driving out deer from any park 
was a trespass, punished at the most with three mouths’ impri¬ 
sonment and treble damage*. Sir Thomas Lucy, who was on 
terms of tutiraacy with the respectable inhabitants of Stratford, 
acting a* arbitrator in their dispute^ was not eery likely to 
have punished the son of au alderman of that toum with any 
extraordinary severity, eveu if his deer had been taken away. 
To kill a buck was then tut offence not quite so itomldable at 
die shooting of a partridge In our own times. But we may 
ndge of tiie value of the tradition from same papers, originally 
the munuscripts of Mr. Fulnian, an antiquary of tlio 17th cen¬ 
tury, which, with additions of his own, were given to Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, on the decease of the Rev. Richard 
Davies, Hector of iSandfiml, Oxfordshire, iu 1707. The gos¬ 
sip of Stratford hail no doubt travelled to the worthy motor's 
tonality, and rare gossip it is:—“ He (Shaksiwre) was much 
given to nil uuluckiuess, in stealing venison nail rabbit*, par¬ 
ticularly from Sir Lucy, who bint boa oft wbifit, and some - 
times uttpriia/inl ,uud nt lost made him fly his native country, 
to his great advancement. But lilt revenge was to great that 
he is lira Justice Chd/ntr; and calls him a great man, ami 
that, in allusion to liis name, horn three lov'tre rampant for hi* 
arms.” Is it necessary to do morn than recite such legend* to 
furnish the licit answer to them f Poor Shuksperc! oft whipped, 
sometimes imprisoned, forced to fly your native country,—your 
genius must have been wondroiisly harassed fn your owu good 
town; and yet, we are inclined to think, you composed your 
* Venus and Adonis' there, and that there you were much given 
to something lictter than all unluckiuess iu stealing venison 
and ralihits! We shall have a few words to say aland llmve’s 
“ inllad" upon the prosecutor of poachers, and Davies's ‘Jus¬ 
tice Clodpate,’ iu some oilier place. 

Early in 15H5 two other children were horn to him,—and 
they were hnplixed on fhr 2nd of February a* “ Ham nut ami 
Judcth." (See Far-simile, No. 4.) 

Although John Shakspere, at the lime of his son's early 
marriage, was not, as we think, in distressed circiuntlanres," 
hi* mean* were not such, probably, nt any time, as to liave 
allowed him to have laimc the charge of hi* sou’s family. 
That William .Shak*]iere maintained them liy some honourable 
course of industry we cannot doubt. Scrivener or school¬ 
master, he was employed. It is on every account to lie tielieved 
that the altered circumstances iu which lie hail placed himself, 
in connexion with fin; natural ambition which a young man, 
a hiislouid and a father, would entertain, 1ml him to London 
not very long after his marriage. There, it is said, the author 
of ‘ Venus and Adonis ’ obtained a subsistence after the fol¬ 
lowing ingenious fashion t—“ Many ratio- on horseback to tile 
play, and when Shaksjiero fled to London, from the tenor uf 
a criminal proseculiuu, his Urol expedient was to wait at (lie 
doer of the playhouse, and hold the lionet of those who had 
uo servants, (hot they might be ready again after the perform¬ 
ance. In this office lie liecaine so cotitpicuous for his core 
and readiness, that iu a sliort time every man os lie alighted 
called for Will Shak spore, and scarcely any other waiter was 
trusted with a horse while Will SIudispore could be bail." 
The author of 'Venus and Adonis,’ before lie engaged in this 
dignified employment, which is described in the most circum¬ 
stantial history before us as opening to bun “the dawn of 
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better fortune," had than, u we believe, written tbefinaat de¬ 
scription of a bone in the English language:— 

" Romul-hooTd, .hort Jointed, fetlocks shag and tong. 

Broad breast, full eye, smalt head, and nostril wide. 

High crest, short ears, straight legs, and passing strong. 

Thin mane, think tail, liroad buttock, tender bide : 
book, what u horse should hare he did not lack, 

Have a proud rider on so proud a back.”* 

At the door of the playhouse, having described the horee, 
Will Shakspere was to make acquaintance with the proud 
riders of Elizabeth's court; aud from this experience he wae 
afterwards to produce the celebrated passage of— 

" I saw young Harry with hW heaver on. 

His ciiiaws ou hit thlglis. gallantly arm'd, 

Rise from the ground like farther'd Mercury, 

Aud vaulted with such ensa into his scat 
As if su angul dropp'd down from tho clouds, 

To turn and wind a licry I’egasua, 

And witch tho world with noblo horsemanship.” t 

Steevens objects to this surpassing nnecdote of tlie horse- 
holding, and to the statement which follows, that 8hakspere 
“ hired hoys to wait under his inspection,” and that, “ns long as 
the practice of riding to the playhouse continued, the waiters that 
held the horses retained the apiiellatioii of Shaksperc's hoys,"— 
he object* that the praclice of riding to the pluyhousc never 
began, and was never continued, and that Shaks|iere could not 
have held horses at tho playhouse-door because people went 
thither by water. We lielievc there is n stronger objection 
still: until Will fUiah/iere converted the English drama from 
a nule, tasteless, semi-barbarous entertainment, into a high 
intellectual feast for men of education and refinement, those 
who kopt horses did not go to the public theatres at all. There 
were representations in the private houses of the great, which 
men of some wit aud scholarship wrote, with a most tiresome 
profusion of unmeaning words, pointless incidents, ami vague 
characterization,—and these were railed plays; and there were 
“ storiul shows” in the public theatres, to which the coarsest 
melodrama tlial is now exhibited at Bartholomew Fair would 
be os superior os Sliuksjwra it superior to the highest among 
his e.outeni|>orariof. Hut from 13so to 1385, when Shaksperc 
and Shukspere's boys ure described as holding horses at the 
playhouse-door, it may he ufiinned that die English drnmn, 
such a* we now understand Iiy the term, had to he created. We 
lieliove (hut Sltaks|iera was in the must eminent degree its 
creator. He hud, as we think, written his ‘ Venus and Ado¬ 
nis,’ perlui|» in u fragmentary shu;*', before he left Stratford. 
It was first printed in 139,’i, aud is dedicated to Lord South¬ 
ampton. The dedication is one of the few examples of Shuk- 
spent mentioning a word of himself or his wuiks;—‘‘I know 
not how I shall offend in dedicating my uiqiolUhcd lines 
to your Lordship, nor how the world will censure me fur 
choosing so strung a prop to support su weak a burthen : only 
if your Honour seem hut pleased, 1 account myself highly 
praised, and vow to take udvantuge of all idle hours till 1 
have honoured you with some graver labour, llut if the first 
heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry it had 
"to noble a godfather, and never after ear su liarren a land, fur 
fear it yield me still so bod a harvest. 1 leave it to yuur 
honourable survey, and your Honour to your heart's content; 
which 1 wish may always answer your own wish and the world's 
hopeful expectation.” The dedication is simple and manly. 
In 1393, then, Shaksperc bad an employment—a recognised 
one—for he speaks of “ idle hours ” to be devoted to poetry. 
He oalla this poem, ton, “the first heir of my invention.” If 
it “prove deformed” lie will “never after ear (pluugh) so 
barren a land." Wilt be give up writing for the stage then 1 
It Is a remarkable proof of die low reputation of die drama that 
fven die great dramatic works which Shakspere laid unques¬ 
tionably produced in 1393 were not here alluded to. The 
drama scarcely dren aspired to the character of poetry. The 
“some graver labour'’ which he contemplated wae another 
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pom; and be did produramuAmAewartJhar, *k§* W 
dedicated to die same friend. This wee Ae ‘ RapatfMtww.’ _ 
Perhaps these poem* wen piHWM to vindicate hit repafaligri 
as a writer againat the jealousies of aome of the eontecopwary 
dramatists. But we (till think that lie need the term “first 
heir of my invention” in it* literal aeon; and that ‘ Venus 
and Adonis'—or at leas^a sketch of it—was the first pro¬ 
duction of hie imagination, hie invention. It bear* every mark 
of a youthful composition; it would have been more easily 
produced by the Shakspere of eighteen or twenty than any 
of his earliest dramas. He had models of such writing as die 
‘ Venue and Adonis' before him. Chaucer he must have 
diligeutty studied; Spenser bod published hit ‘Shepherd's 
Calendar,’ his Hymns to Love and Beauty, and other poems, 
when Shakspere’* genius was budding amidst his native fields. 
But w hen he wrote * Henry VI.’ or the first ‘ Hamlet,’ where could 
he seek for models of dramatic blank verse, of natural dialogue, 
of strong and consistent character f He liad to work without 
models; and this was the real “graver labour" of hi* early 
manhood. 

Our belief lias been repeatedly expressed, during the pub¬ 
lication of ‘Tbe Pictorial Edition of Shakspere,’ that the 
great poet became a writer fur the stage at a much earlier 
periud than has been usually determined. Our general reasons 
fur this opinion were formed, ti|Km the publication of the first 
play in tliat edition; and we liave seen no evidence which ran 
induce us to depart from it. I/p to the jieriod when Shak¬ 
spere reached the age of manhood there were no writers in 
existence competent to produce a play which can be calk'd a 
work of art. The state of the drama generally is thus succinctly, 
but most correctly, noticed by a recent anonymous writer:— 
“ From the commencement ol' Slmkuperr’s boyhood, till about 
the earliest date at which his removal to Loudon can lie jKis-ii- 
bly fixed, the drama lingered in the lust stage of a terni-li.it- 
bariam. Peiliaps we do not pn.,ess any niiniimietit of the time 
except Whetstone's 1 Promos and Cassandra;’ hut neither that 
piny, nor any details that r.ut lie gathered resecting others, 
indicate the slightest advance deyoud a point of development 
which bad lieen reached many years liefore by such writers os 
Edwards and Gascoyne. Alwut 1583, or Shakspere'* twenty- 
first year, there iqiened a new era, which, liefore the tame derail 
was closed, had given birth to a large number of dramas, many 
of them wonderful for the circumstances in which they*arose, 
mid several;(assessing real and absolute excellence.”* Of the 
poets which belong to this remarkuble dread we possess undoubted 
specimens of the works of Ly ly, Peele, Marlowe, Lodge, Greene, 
Kyd, and Naslie. There ure one or two other inferior names, 
such us Chettle aud Muuday, connected with tlir latter jmrt of 
this dread. We ourselves hold that Shaks|iere belongs to tbe 
first ns well as to the second half of this short but most influen¬ 
tial period of our literature. But the critics and commentators 
appear to liave agreed tliat Shakspere, whose mental powers were 
bustoi-ed u]sni him in tbe extremes! prodigality of Nuture, was 
of wonderfully slow growth towards a capacity fur intellectual 
production. They have all amused themselves with imagining 
his careful progress, (rum holding horse* at the playhouse- 
door, to the greater dignity of a candle-snuffer within its walls, 
till in soma lucky hour, when his genius was growing vigor¬ 
ous—tliat is, at the age of twenty-seven—lie produced a {day. 
They liave little doubt thut Shakspere was in London, and 
connected with the theatre, as early os 1381; but then be had 
been a deer-stealer, aud had seven years of probation to un¬ 
dergo! There was nothing extraordinary in Ben Jonson 
writing for the stage when he was only nineteen; but then 
Shakspere, you know, was an untutored genius, Ac. Ac.! A 
great deal of this monstrous trash has been swept away by the 
exertions of a gentleman equally distinguished for his acuteness 
aud bis industry. It ha* been discovered by Mr. Collier that 
iu 1389, when Shakspere was only twenty-five, he was a joint 
proprietor iu the Black friars Theatre; with a fourth of the other 
proprietors below him in the list. He had, at twenty-five, a 
* bUa. Sevjew, hty, IMA, ►**•. 
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,?i«iiifa*|it4(mily t <• 1# adnamd in tto peopristonhip «f ; 
: ;4to ni iimbidiiil » tostune. Hnw bad to tom 
jri*dfd^MH|UtoB<to Am to left Stratford, to have 
tomii somewhat apdlfi a person of itnpartanoa amongst 
Ua “friend* and follow* f” We think, by making him s elf 
naeftil to them, toyend all comparison with other*, by his 
writing*, lie may have begun badly; to may ban written, 
wholly or In part, * Andronicui.' Bat even in that play 
time k tgriting such as no other but Shokspere could hare 
produced.' We aw apt always to measure Sbakspete with 
himself, because we have been unaccustomed to look at him as 
a boy-writer. Ben Jonson, iu his Induction to ‘ Bartholomew 
Fair,’ tint acted in 1614, makes one of the speakers say, “He that 
w ill swear Jeronimo or Andronkus are the best plays, yet dull 
paw unexcepted at here, es a man whose judgment shows it is 
constant, and hath stood still these five-and-twenty or thirty 
yean." Five-and-twenty years before this time Shakspeie was 
in bis twenty-fifth year ; whether he wrote or altered ‘ Atidruui- 
cus,’ he was two year* younger titan at the period when Malone 
considers that he commenced as a writer for the stage- Dr. 
Perry conjectures that ‘ Andronictu' was nut Shokspero’s, because 
Jimaon refers it to a period when our poet was uidy twenty- 
five. We think the passage proves that Sbakspere had written 
or revised ' Andronicus,' amongst other plays, before he was 
twenty-five. If we take the extreme period mentioned by 
Jonson , 1 Andronicus' might have been produced by the Sliak- 
spere of twenty. 

It ap|iears to us, tin'll, not improluhle that even liefore 
Sh.iksperu h it Stratford be bad attempted some play or plays 
which had become known to the Londou players. Thomas 
Greene, who, in 1380, was the fourth on the list of the Black- 
friars shareholders, was said to he Shuksperc’s fellow-towns¬ 
man. But the young poet might have found another and 
more important friend in the Ulackfriurs company Richard 
Burbage, the great actor, who in his own day was culled “ the 
English Roscius," was also of •Stokspere’s county. In a letter 
of bird ,Southampton to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere (writ- 
tou about lli08), introducing Burliage and Shukspcre to the 
Chancellor, it is said :—“ They are both of one county, iui<l, 
indeed, almost of one town.'’ It is perfectly clear, therefore, 
that Shokspere, from the easy access that he might have pro- 
rujgil to these men, would have received inviting offers to 
join them in Loudon, provided he had manifested any ability 
which would lie useful tu them. That ability, we have no 
doubt, was manifested by the production of original plays (ns 
well as by acting) some time before lie bad attained the ruuk 
and profit of a shareholder in the Bluckfriors company. 

In 1586, the date of the document which proves thnt Slink- 
■pere was then a shareholder iu the Blacklists Theatre, the 
' First Fart of Henry VI.' was iu existence. We into take the 
liberty of referring the reader tu our 4 Essay on lkury VI. 
and Richard HI.’ fur the proof, according to our b*jrs» tliat 
the First Fart was allayelher written by Shokspere, au<F not 
merely repaired by him, and also to various passages which 
exhibit the state of the drama principally aa regarded the 
treatment of an historical subject Just previous to tbs period 
when ‘ Henry VI.’ was acted. » 

Rude as is the dramatic construction, and coarse die exe¬ 
cution, of tin relics of die period which preceded the transition 
state of the stage, there can be no doubt that these bad dieir 
ruder predecessors,—dumb shows, with here and there explan¬ 
atory rhymes, adapted to the same gross popular taste that 
had so long delighted in the Mysteries and Moralities which 
even still held a divided empire. The growing love of the 
people for “the storial shows,’’ as Lanebamcalls die Coventry 
play of * Hock Tuesday,' was the natural result of the active 
and inquiring spirit of the age. There were many who went 
to tto theatre to to instructed. 1 n the prologue to ‘ Henry VIII.' 
we find that this great source of die popularity of (to early Hit- 
tsriss ws* still active 
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Heywood, fat his* Apology for Actors,' thus writes in 1012 1 —• 

“ Plays have made the ignorant more apprehensive, taught 
ft* unlearned tire knowledge of many ikmoui historic*, in¬ 
structed such aa cannot read in the dkoovety of our English 
Chronicles: and what man have you now of that wmk capa¬ 
city that cannot discount of any notable thing recorded even 
from William the Conqueror, nay, from the landing of Brute, 
until this day, being poneesed of their true use!" There is a 
tradition reported by Gildon, (which Wartou believe*, though 
Malone pronounces it to to a fiction,) that Shokspere, in a 
conversation with Ben Jonson upon the subject of his hktorioal 
plays, said that, “ finding the nation generally very ignorant 
of history, he wrote them in order to instruct tin people in that 
particular." It is nut necessary that we should credit or dis¬ 
credit this anecdote to come to the conclusion that, when 
Shokspere first became personally interested in providing en¬ 
tertainment and instruction for the people, there was a great 
demand already existing for tliat species of drama, whieh sub¬ 
sequently became important enough to constitute a class apart 
from Tragedy or Comedy. Our belief is that ha was /A* 
frit who saw the jKiuihility of conducting this species of en¬ 
tertainment with dramatic skill—with integrity, if not uuity, 
of action—with action interrupted indeed by the succession of 
events, but not dissevered—with force and consistency of cha¬ 
racter—with spirited dialogue and harmonious versification. 

Looking at all the circumstances, we are inclined to believe 
(lint the 4 First Fart of Henry VI.’ was Sliak»i*‘re'i earliest 
dramatic production;—and iu the Essay above mentioned we 
have slated our reasons for that lielief. They bear somewhat 
on the poet's early life; and we may therefore not improperly 
reprint, iu an abridged form, tliat short portion of the Essay. 

When William Mhnkiixre was about five years of age a 
grant of arms was made by the College of Heralds to his 
father. This is the grant to which we have already alluded. 
It is not difficult to imagine the youthful Slmksjiero 
sitting at his mother's feet to listen to the tale of his 11 ante¬ 
cessor's" prowess; or to picture tto boy led liy his father 
over the field of Bus worth,—to Nwsliown the great morass 
which lay between Imlli armies,—and Kadniour 1'lain, where 
die bottle liegau,—and Dickon's Nook, wliore the tyrant 
harangued his army,—and the village of DaiUington, where 
the graves of the slain still indented the grouud. Here was 
the scene of his antecessor's “ faithful and approved service." 
In the humble house of .Slmkspere's boyhood there was, in all 
probability, to lie found a thick squat folio volume, then some 
thirty years printed, in which might lie read, “what misery, 
wliut munler, aud what execrable plague* this famous region 
hath suffered by the division and distention of the renowned 
houses of LancasUT and York." This, to the generation of 
Shaks|iere's boyhood, was not a talc buried in the dust of 
ages; it was onewlaisc traditions were familiar to the inmiblest 
of the land, whilst the memory of it* bitter hatred* still ruffled 
the spirits of the highest. 44 Fur wlrnt nobleman livetli at Ihip 
day, or what gentleman of any ancient stock nr progeny is 
clear, whose lineage hath not been infested and phigued with 
this uuuatural division f In tliat uld volume from which 
we quote, “ tiie names of the histories contained ’’ aw thus 
set forth:— I. 1 The Unquiet Time of King Henry the 
Fourth.’ II. ‘ Tlie I'ietoriuue Jrte of King Henry tto Fifth.’ 
HI. ‘The Troublm/i Seaeon of King Henry tto Sixth.* IV. 
4 The Proeperoue Reign of King Edward the Fourth.' V. 
* The Pitiful Ia\ fe of King Edward tto Fifth.' VI. *Tto 
Tragu-al Dointjt of King Richard tto Thin!.' VII, ‘ Tto 
Politic Governance of King Henry tto Seventh.’ YHI. 1 Tim 
Triumphant Reign of King Henry tto Eighth.' This hook 
was ‘ Hall's Croniele.’ How diligently tto young titan Stolt- 
spere hail studied the book, ud bow caieftilly to tos followed it 
iu four of bit chronicle histories,* there ore abundant example*. 

* Th* three I'ttlt of Usury VI., uul Richard HI. 
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With the local and family associations, then, that moat have 
belonged to hie early yearn, the subject of them four drama*, 
or rather the euhject of thie one great drama in four parti, 
moet have irreeietibly presented itself to the mind of Shah* 
tpere, ae one which he wae especially qualified to throw into 
the form of a chronicle history. It wu a task peculiarly 
fitted for the young poet durL g the find five yean of hie con¬ 
nexion with the theatre. Historical drama*, in the rudeet 
form, presented unequalled attraction* to the audience* who 
flocked to the rieing etage. Witiiout any undue reliance on 
.hi* own powere, he might believe that he could produce 
something more worthily attractive , than the rude dialogue 
which ushered in the “ four swords and a buckler”, of the 
old stage. He had not here to invent a plot) or to aim at 
the unity of action, of time, and of place, which the more 
refined critic* of hi* day held to be essential to tragedy. 
The form of a chronicle history might appear to require 
little beyond a poetical exposition of the most attractive facts 
of the real Chronicles. It is in this spirit, we think, that 
Shalupcre approached the execution of the * First Part of 
Henry VI.' It appears to us, also, that iu that very early per¬ 
formance he iu some degree held his genius iu subordination 
to the necessity of executing his task, rather with reference to 
the character of his audieuce and the general nature of his sub¬ 
ject than for the fulfilment of his owu aspirations as a poet. 
There was before him one of two courses. He might have 
chosen, m the greater number of his contemporaries chose, to 
consider the dominions of poetry and of common sense to Imi 
far sundered; and, unconscious or doubtful of the force of sim¬ 
plicity, he might have resolved, with them, to substitute wliat 
would more uiiquoitionably gratify a rude popular taste,—the 
force of extravagance. On die other hand, it was open to him 
to transfer to tlie dramatic shape the spirit-stirring recitals of 
the old chronicle writers; in whose narratives, and cspc-ciully in 
that portion of Uicm in which they muke their character* (.jiealt, 
there is a manly anil straightforward earnestness which in itself 
not seldom liecomes poetical. Shak spore chose this latter 
course. When we begin to study the * Henry VI.,’ we find in 
tlie First Part that die action docs not appear to progress to a 
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catastrophe; that th* auto* llngen ehoot the tfotfilk, MUM 
who wat called upm to exhibit an entire eerie* af Oventi laflMr 
than the moat dramatic portion* of themthere aee foe ate- 
naiion* of rocoees and lorn, and lorn and tuecasi) till w* eoMe- 
what doubt to which aide to resign the victory. The whsstto 
tele an firmly drawn, but without any very eubde distino* 
tarns,—and their eeutiment* and aetieca appear occasionally 
inconsistent, or at any rote not guided by a determined pur¬ 
pose in the writer. It i* easy to pareeive that this mode af 
dealing with a complicated eubject was the moet natural and 
obvious to ha adopted by an unpractised poet, who wae work¬ 
ing without models. But although the effect may be, to a 
certain extent, undramatic, there is impressed upon the whole 
performance a wonderful air of truth. Much of thie must 
have resulted from the extraordinary quality of the poet's 
mind, which could tear off all the flimsy conventional di»- 
guises of individual character, and penetrate the real moving 
principle of event* with a rare ucutenes*, and a rarer 
impartiality. The wonderful thing about the ‘ First Part 
of Henry VI.' is, that these men, who stood in the same relatiun 
of time to Sliakspere’s age as the men of Anne do to ours, 
should have been {tainted with a jicsicil at once so vigorous and 
so true. The English Chroniclers, in all that regards the de¬ 
lineation of character* and manners, give us ubutidaut mate¬ 
rial) upon which we may form an estimate of actions, and 
motives, and instruments; but tbey do not show us tlie instru¬ 
ments moving in their owu forms of vitality ; they do not lay 
bare their motives; and hence we have no real key to their 
actions. Froissart is, perhaps, the only contemporary writer 
who gives us real portraits of the men of mail. But Sliakspere 
marshalled them upon bis stage, iu all their rude might, their 
coarse ambition, their low jealousies, their factious hatreds,— 
mixed up witii their thirst fur glory, their indomitable courage, 
their warm friruddiijM, their tender natural affection*, their 
love of country. They move over hi* scene, displaying alike 
their grandeur and their littleness. He arrays them, equally 
indifferent whether their fault* or their excellences lie most 
prominent. This is the truth wliieh Htiaks[iere substituted fur 
the vague delineations of the old stage. 
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SHAKSPERE AND HIS WRITINGS. 


(Concluded from No. 1.) 



(Thk tSr.oi>* Tur From Viiehrr'n • Vlcrf of l.onilon,'] 


Edwind Spenser, in a jioem cntillcil ‘ Tlie Tear* of (lie 
Muses,' originally published in 1591, describes, in tlic ‘Com¬ 
plaint ' of Thalia, the Muie of Coiucily, the »ta(e of the 
drama at the time in which he it) writing:— 

* “ Whore be the eweet delights of lesming's treeeurv, 

That wont with comic aork to Iwaulify 
The painted theater*, and fill with jilwuitre 
The lietenere 1 eyes, and earn with melody; 

In which 1 late waa wont to reign aa queen, 

And mask in mirth witli gran-a well ixJW'cn I 
OI all ia gone; and ail that goodly glee, 

Which wont to be the glory of gay wile, 

I* lav’d a-bed, and nowhere now to nee; 

And in her room unaeemly Sorrow alia. 

With hollow brow a and grimly countenance, 

Marring my Joyou* gentle dalliance. 

And him betide cite ugly Harhericm, • 

And brntiah Ignorance, ycrept of late 
Out of dread darkneea of the deep abyam, 

Where being bred, he light and heaven doca hate) 

They in the minda of men now tyrannise, 

And the fair met with nidenena fon) dlagniae. 

All place* they with folly have poeaeaa’d. 

And with vain toye the vulgar entertain; * 

Bet me have baniahed, with all tlie real 
That whilom wont to nit open my train, 

Fine Coanterfinanep, and unhurtful Sport, 

Delight, and Laughter, deck’d in eeemly tort." 

It can sanely be affirmed that this poem wee written in 1591, 
as well a* published. _ Spenser woe in England in 1690*1, 
baring returned from Inland with Raleigh, when be had 
composed the first three books of * The Fairy Quean’ by the 
side of Mol las* stream, which flowed near the old Caatle of 
Doneraile, where be dwelt amidst hie grants of forfeited lauds. 
In 159V he published these time first books of his gnat poem. 
But in the collection in which ‘Hie Tear* of the Muses' 
appears, the publisher, who was alio the publisher of 'The 


Fairy Queen,' says tlmt, “ finding that that poem bad found a 
favourable passage among all gentle reader*,’’ lie “ collected 
such small |xiems of the author as were dispersed abroad in 
sundry hands.'' It is likely that 1 The Tears of (he Muses' 
was written in 1590, and fhatS|Kmsrr described tlie prevailing 
stale of tlie drama in Loudon during llie time of his visit. 
Hut we luive tolerable evidence ilutt the pitr formal ices of file 
company at the Bkckfriurs Theatre, of which Shukspcre was 
then a sliaroholdar, were except ions to the diameter of tlie 
general |wrformaiicc*. lu 1579 file actors at that theatre, tlmu 
called the player* of the Karl of la-iceiter, had a jirotection 
granted to flieni, that Iky should be not restrained nor in 
any wise molested in tlie exercise of their quality, so that they 
may lie enabled tlie better to ]*rfurm before licr Majesty for 
her solace and recreation." Under this sort of encourage, 
msut, tlie company to which Shukepere belonged had grind y 
flourished. But there were several other theatres in London. 
In some of these tlieir licence to entertain tlie people was 
abused by the introduction of matter* connected with religion 
anil politics; so that in 15N0 Lord Burghley not ordy di¬ 
rected the Lord Mayor te inquire what companies of players 
hod offended, but a commission wss appointed forme same 
purpose. How Bhakspem's company proceeded during this 
inquiry lias been made out meet clearly by the valuable 
document discovered at Bridgewater House by Mr. Collier, 
wherein they disclaim to have conducted themselves am be. 
They ore now, it will lie seen, “ Her Majesty's poor players.'’ 
The paper, which is as follow^ if a petition to tbe Privy 
Council 

“ These are to certify your Right Honourable .Lordships that 
tier Majesty's poor players, James Burbadge, R icherd Burhadge, 
John lsuieham, Thomas Greene, Rolwrt Wilson, John Taylor, 
Arab. Wedeson, Thomas Pope, George Peek, Augustine 
Phillips, Nicholas Towley, William 8hakc*pearc, William 
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Kenipe, William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, and Robert 
Armyn, being all of them sharers in the Block Fryers playhouse, 
have never given cause of displeasure in that they have 
brought into their plays matters of state and religion, unfit to 
be bandied by the*.-, o> to be presented before lewd spectators; 
neither hath any complain! in that kind ever been preferred 
against them or any of them. Wherefore they trust most 
humbly in your Lordships' con .ideration of their former good 
behaviour,' being at all times ready and willing to yield 
obedience to any command whatsoever your Lordships in your 
wisdom may think in such case meeL &c. 

« November, 1480." W , 

Here, then, Shakspere, a sham in the theatre, but with 
others below him in the list, says, and they all say, that “ they 
have never brought into their plays matters of state and reli¬ 
gion.” The publio mind in 1689-90 was furiously agitated 
by “ matters of state and religion.” A controversy was going 
on which is now known as that of Marlin Marprelute, in which 
tiie constitution and discipline of the Church were most furi¬ 
ously attacked in a succession of pamphlets; and they w ere 
defended with equal violence and scurrility. Isaac Walton 
says,—‘‘ There was not only one Martin Marprelate, but oilier 
venomous books daily printed and dispersed,—books that were 
so absurd and scurrilous, that the graver divines disdained 
them an answer.” Walton adds,—“ And yet these were grown 
into high esteem with the common people, till Tom Nashe 
appeared against them all, who was a man of a sharp wit, and 
the master of a scoffing, satirical, merry pen.’’ Connected 
with this controversy, there was subsequently a more personal 
one between Nashe and Gabriel Harvey; but they were each 
engaged in the Marprelate dispute. Nashe was a writer for the 
theatre, and so was John Lyly, the author of one of the most 
remarkable pamphlets produced on this occasion, called, 1 Pap 
with a Hatchet.' Harvey, it must be observed, was the intimate 
friend of Spenser; and in a pamphlet which lie dates from 
Trinity Hall, November S, 1080, lie thus attacks die author of 
'Pap with a Hatchet,' the mure celebrated Rupbuist, whom 
Sir Walter Scott's novel lias marie familiar to us:— 

“ I ant threatened with a liable, and Martin menaced with a 
comedy—a fit motion for a jester and a player to try what 
may lie done by employment of his faculty. Babies and 
comedies are parlous fellows to decipher and discourage men 
(Suit is tha point) with their witty flouts and learned jerks, 
enough to lash any man out of countenance. Nay, if you 
shake the painted scabbard at me, 1 have done; and all you 
that tender the preservation of your good names were best to 
please Pap-Hatchet, tuid fee Kupliues betimes, for fear lest he 
bo moved, or some one of hisapes hired, to make a play of you, 
and then is your credit quite undone for ever and ever. Such 
is the puldio reputation of their plays. He must needs be 
discouraged whom they decipher. Belter anger an hundred 
other than two such that have the stage at commandment, and 
can famish out vices and devils at their pleasure."* 

The balile” is the fool’s baublo. We thus see that Har¬ 
vey, the friend of Spenser, is threatened by one of those who 
“ have the stage at commandment" with having a play made 
of him. Such plays were made in 1689, and Nashe thus boasts 
of thorn in one of his tracts printed iu 1989:—“ Methought 
feint Commlia began to prick him at Londou in the right vein, 
when ho brought forth Divinity with a scratched face, bolding 
of her heart os if she worn sick, because Martin would have 
Ryot liber; but missing of his purpose, he left die print of his 
'■.*@1 upon her cheeeks, and poisoned her with a vomit, which 
jktmluistered unto her to make her cast up her dignities.’’ 
‘ Lyly, taking the some side; write*,—“Would those amodtet 
might bo allowed to lie played that an penned, and then 1 am 
sure lie [Martin Marprelate] would be deciphered, and to 
perhaps diormroged.'' Here are the very words which Harvey 
has repeated,—“ Ha must need* be ditamraged whom they 
d ecip h er .” Harvey, in a subsequent postage of die same tract, 

• ' noise's SapMeregaUaB.’ Heprinted la 1 Arehska,' p. in. 


refers to this prostitution of the stage to party purposes in vary 
striking words:—“The stately ’tragedy seorneth the trifling 
comedy, and the trifling earned) flaateth the new nfliamenl." 
These circumstances appear to us very remarkable, with refer¬ 
ence to the state of the drama about 1090; and we hope that 
we do not attach any undue importance to them from die con¬ 
sideration that we are now the first to point out their intimate 
relation with Spenser's ‘ Tears of the Muses,’ and the light which, 
as it appears to us, that poem time viewed throws upon the dra¬ 
matic career of Sbakspere. 

The four’stansaa which we have quoted from Spenser ore 
descriptive, as we think, of a period of the drama when it hail 
emerged from the semi-barbarism by which it was charac¬ 
terised, “ from the commencement of Shakspere's boyhood, till 
about the earliest date at which his removal to London can lie 
possibly fixed.’’* This description has nothing in common 
with those accounts of the drama which have reference to this 
“semi-barbarism.’’ Nor does the writer of it belong to the 
school which considered a violation of the unities of time and 
place as the great defect of the English theatre. Nor does he 
assert his preference of the classic school over die romantic, 
by objecting, as Sir Philip Sidney objects, that “plays lie 
neither right tragedies nor right comedies mingling kings and 
clowns.” There had been, according to Spenser, a state of the 
drama that would 

“ FUI with pleasure 

The listeners’ eyes, end esn with melody." 

Can any comedy 1m named, if we assume that Shakspere had, 
in 1590, not written any, which could be celebrated—and hy 
die exquisite versifier of die ‘ Fury Queen’—for its •' melody’ 1 
Could any also be praised for 

" That goodly glee I . 

Whieh wont to be the glory of gsy wits"? 

Could the play* before Shakspere lie described by the mn-t 
competent of judges—die most jxivtical mind of that age next 
to Shakspere—as alwuiiding in 

•• KinecountrriiMence, end nnhurtfol sport. 

Delight, end laughter, deck'd In seemly sort" 

We have not seen such a comedy, except some three or four of 
Shuksperc's, which could have existed Ix fore 1590 ; we do not 
believe there is surh a comedy from any other pen. What, 
according to the ‘ Complaint of Thalia,' has banished such 
comedy I “Unseemly Sorrow," it appears, has becu fashion¬ 
able ;—not the proprieties of tragedy, but a Sorrow 
“ With heUaee brmtu end grialy countenance 
the violent scenes of blood which were offered for the excite¬ 
ment of the multitude, before die tragedy of real art was de¬ 
vised. But this state of the drama is shortly passed over. 
There is something mom defined. By die side of diis false 
tragic sit “ ugly Barbarism and brutish Ignorance.” These 
are uot die barbarism and ignorance of the old stage;—they arc 

“ Ycrept of late 

Oat of dived darkness of the deep abysm." 

They “how tyrannisethey now “disguise" the fair scene “with 
rvdeneu." This description was published in 1591; it was 
probably written in 1990. The Muse of Tragedy, Melpomene, 
had previously described the “ rueful spectacles" of “ the stage.'* 
It was a stage which had no “ true tragedy.” But it had pos- 

“ Delight, end laughter, deck’d tn seemly sort." 

AW "the trifling comedy llouteth the new ruffianiem.” The 
words of Gabriel Harvey and Edmund Spenser agree in diis. 
The braroe that “have the stage at commandment can famish 
out vices and devils at dieir pleasure," says Harvey. This de¬ 
scribe* the fetve Comaedia —the old comedy—of which Nashe 
boosts; and Mr. Collier tells us that die expression Vetue 
Comadia shows that such a scurrilous performance a* Nashe 
glories in wss ‘‘•evidently in the nature of an old Moral, not 
partaking of the improvements which, iu 1589, had been intro¬ 
duced into dramatic poetry.” f Can there be any doubt that 
SpeuMr had this state of things in view when he denounced the 

• ■ Edinburgh Review ’—previously quoted, 
t < Anasle of the Stage,’ nLLpItt 
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Asst brutish iyoteopte, yerept ot lata 
Out at M Ossknsss of tha deep abysm " t 

He denounced it in common with hie friend Hirtiy, who, 
however he partook of the controversial violence of hie time, 
wu i mail of leaning end eloquence; and to whom only 
three yean before he had addressed a eunnet of which the 
higher! mind in the country might have been proud:— 

“ To the Bight Worshipful my singular good Friend M. OtmiL 
Hasvxv, Doctor of tha Lass. 

Harvey, the happy above happiest men, 

I read, that, aitting, like a looker-on 
Of this world’! stage, dost note, silh eritle pen, 

'11m sharp dislikes of each condition ; 

And, as onucarolns, of suspicion, 

No fss nest for the favour of the great. 

No foareat foolish reprehonslon 
Ilf faulty aaen, which danger to thee threat; 

Bet freely doet, of what thee list, entreat, 

Like a great lord of peerless liberty. 

Lilting the good np to high honour's seat. 

And tha evil damning evermore to die. 

For Ufa and death ta In thy doomfut writing. 

So thy Known Uvea over by ludltiug. 

Dublin, this IMh of July, IMS. 

Yonr devoted friend during Ufa, 

Knut'Mti SrKNan.” 

Rut we must return to the ‘Tlialio.’ The four stanzas 
which we have quoted are immediately followed by those four 
othen:— 

“ AH thmo, and all that else the comic stage 

With waaon'd sit and goudly pleasure graced, 

Ily which man’s life In Ids likost Image 
Wu limned forth, are w holly now defaced; 

And those snoot wits, which wonl the like to frame, 

Are now despis'd, and made s laughing game. 

And hr, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imltato, 

With kindly counter, under mimic shade, 

Our pleasant Willy, ah 1 is dead of tale: 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also daaded, ind in dolour drent. 

Instead thereof scoOing .Scurrility, 

And scornful Fully, with Contempt, is crept, 

Boiling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry, 

Without regard, or due decorum kept; 

Each Mle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the Imarued's task upon him take. 

Dut that same gentle spirit, from a hose pen 
large streams of honey and sweet nectar How, 

Scorning the boldness of such haae-born men, 

Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 

Doth rather choose to ait In Idle cell 
Ilian so himself to mockery to sell.’’ 

Here them is something even stronger Uian what has preceded 
it, in the direct allusion to tlis state of the stage iu 1300. 
Comedy hod ceased to he an exhibition of “ seasoned wit" and 
“ goodly pleasureit no longer showed “ man's life in his 
likest image." Instead thereof there woe “ Scurrility"— 
“scornful Folly”—“shameless Ribaldry;"—and “each idle* 
wit" 

“ doth the learned's task upon him taka.” 

It woe the task of “ die Learned ” to deal with the bigli 
subjects of religious controversy—the “ matters of state and 
religion," with which the stage hod meddled. Harvey had 
previously said, in the tract so often quoted by us, it is 
H a godly motion, when interludere leave penuing their plea* 
■arable (days to become seal out ecclesiastical writers." He 
calls Lyly more expressly, with reference to this meddling, 
« the foolmaster of die theatre." Iu this state of things die 
acknowledged head of the comic stage was silent for a 
tunes— 

« Hr, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to Imitate, 

With kmdk) counter, under mimic shade. 

Our pleasant Willy, ahl is dead of lata.’* 

Aiad the author of the ‘ Fairy Queen ’ adds, 

* But that same pmtit spirit. Asm whore pen " 

Latft remains of hooey and street nectat low, 


Ssoralag the holdnaaa of such hs s s bo ra men, ‘ 

Which dare their tallica forth so madly throw, 

Doth rather chooss to sit In Idle eell 
Than a hlmsslftn ssilsy to soil.’* 

Ths love of personal abuse bad driven out ml comedy; 
cud there was one who, for a brief season, bad left the madness- 
to toko its oouree. Wo eapnot doubt that 

n Hi, the mu whom Nature self lud mad* 

Te mock Iteralf, and Truth to imltataf*< 

was IfllHam Shakepert. Dry den, m we us told by Rowe, 
always thought that thesc^vunes related to' Shakspcre. Mr. 
Collier, iu his * Histoty of Dramatic Poetry,' says of Spmnr'i 
'.Thalia,'—“ Had it not been certain that it was written at so 
early a date, and that Shaksjisro eewfrf not then have exhibited 
his talruts and acquired reputation, we sliotsld ay at ones that 
it could lie meant for no other poet. It reads like a prophetic 
anticipation, which could not have been fulfilled by Shakspero 
until several years after it was published." Mr. Collier, when 
Ire wrote this, hod not discovered the document which proves 
that Shakspero was a sharer in the BUokfriore Theatre at least 
a year heforc this poem woe published. Spenser, wo believe, 
described a real man, aud real facts. Hs made iso “ prophotia 
anticipation;'' there had been genuine comedy in existence( 
the ribaldry had driven it out fur a season. The poem lias 
reference to some temporary degradation of the stage; and what 
this temporary degradation was is most exactly defined by the 
public dorumenti of tha period, and the writings of Homy, 
Nashn, and Lyly. The dates of all thels proofs correspond 
with minute exactness. And who than is "our plenum! h'ilfy," 
according to tire opinion of those who would deny to Shakspet* 
the title to the praia of tire other great poet of the Stisafaetban' 
age 1 It is John Lyfy,—the man whom Spenser's bosom friend 
was, at tire same moment, denouncing as “ ths foolmaster of 
tlu? theatre." Mr. Collier, however, dismisses Malone's laboured 
proofs of this theory iu a very summary mouner. Lyly did 
not merit Spenser's high praise, he ays; neither did any other 
dramatic author prior to 1390. We lay, advisedly, flint there 
is akeoluhtg no proof fliat Shuksjiere had not written ‘ Tbo Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,' 1 Love'e Labour ’» Lost,' • The Taming of 
the Shrew,' and ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,' amongst bit 
comedies, before 1300: we believe that lie alone merited fliat high 
praise; that it was meant for him. He had then probably written 
others of his comedies, which we possess in a revised shape. We 
Amv absolute proofs flat he had written these four comedies, 
and five others, before 1600. He liad then also written eight 
histories and three tragedies, according to the same proofs, to 
which we sliall presently advert. The common theory is, tlu 
he begun to write for the stage in 1301, |,n having linen, os Mr 
Collier has shown, a large pni|iri«tor iu the Black friars Theatre 
in 1580. We ask that the author of twenty plage, which com¬ 
pletely changed the face of the dramatic literature of England, 
should he supposed to have begun to write a little earlier than 
the age of tweuty-seven; that we should assign some few of 
thoee plays to a period antecedent to 1300. We have reason 
to believe that, up to the close of flu sixteenth century, Shok- 
spere was busied as au actor os well as an author. It is some* 
tiling too much to expect, then, even from the fertility of hi* 
genius, occupied a* he was, that he should have produced 
twenty plays iu nine years; and it is still more unreasonable 
to believe that tlie consciousness of power which ha aftNt Smse 
possessed should not lave prompted him to enter tbo lilt* w$& 
other dramatists, (whose highest productions may, «l§p 
exaggeration, be stated ss every way inferior to hit lowest) 
until la lad gone through a probation of six or savin years' 
acquaintance with the stage as an bumble actor. We cannot 
reconcile it to probability that be who ceased to be an actor 
when be was forty should have been contented to lave been 
only an actor till la was tweuty-seven. We pertinaciously 
cling to the belief that Shakipere, by commencing bis career 
as a dramatic writer some four or five y«ua earlier than is 
generally maintained, may claim, in common with bis lass 
illustrious early contemporaries the praise of being cue of the 
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great founders of oar dramatic literature, instead of being die 
mem follower and improver of Marlowe, and Greene, and 
Peel*, and Kyd. We (hall think ourselves fortunate if we 
hove made out an additional proof of Shakipere s early excel¬ 
lence from the interpretation we have now given of .die ‘Thalia’ 
of Spencer. 

But there ti another poem of Spemer, publiahed in 1595, in 
which Shakipere ii mentioned, there can lie little doubt, with 
reference to aiibther variety of hii excellence. In ‘ Colin 
Clout's come home again” we have a description' of the 
“ Shepherd*’’ of “ Cynthia’*” coart—the court of Eliiabetli— 
who are able “ her name to glorify." These, with the excep¬ 
tion of two, are mentioned under feigned name*. Daniel, one 
of the two, ia noticed a* “anew ehepberd.” 'To whom can 
thi* description apply 1— 

“ And there, though last not leant, la Mtim i 
A gtnUtr shepherd may nowhere he found. 

Whose mime, full of High thoughts’ invention. 

Doth, like Ulnueir, heroically sound/’ 

Ventegnn, in hie ‘ Rostitution of Decayed Intelligence,' 
opoaking of the eumames of our ancient families, says, “ Ilrcuk- 
epear, Shaheejsear, and the like, have been surtiarae* imposed 
upon the first bearers of them for valour and feat* of arms.” 
fuller in hie ‘Worthies' quaintly compares William Shok- 
speore to “ Martial" (the Roman poet) “ in the warlike sound 
of bis surnainc (whence some may conjecture him of a military 
extraction), Hasti-vibrant, or Sliuke-speare.” lien Juiuou 
bos a somewhat similar fancy:—. 

'* He seems to shake s lanes 
As brandish'd in tlie eyes of Ignorance.” 

Spenser, it would appear, adopted the same association with 
the name of Shakipere, whose muse 

“ Doth, tike himself, heroically sound." 

The “pleasant Willy" bail now, we think, quitted 

“ Vino eounterfessneo snil unhurtful sport,” 
for “ high thoughts’ invention.” The author of the early plays 
of' Henry VI.' Imd struck a bolder note in the ‘ Richard 11.' and 
‘Richard 111.' He bail more completely become the jioet of 
the chivalrous time* of England. It ha* been the fashion to 
hold that Shaktpere'a first historical (days were only the jiatcli- 
work in which he joined something of hit own to the lest 
ilnithed production* of oilier poet*; ami it ho* been olio held 
that he did thi* tomewhat dishonestly. We have endeavoured 
to (how in the ‘ Essay on Henry V1.' that these opinions are with¬ 
out foundation. Wo alilireviate a passage from that Essay 
which has more especial reference to Shaks|ierr** personal his¬ 
tory ami character. It tins lieeu maintained that the two plays 
which form the staple of what we cull the Second and Third Parts 
of ' Henry VI.' were not written by Shaki|iere, but by Greene or 
Peele, two contemporary dramatists, or both together. Those 
two plays were called the First and Second Parts of the ‘ Con¬ 
tention of tile Two Houses uf York and Lancaster;’ and the second 
of them was sometimes culled ‘ Tint True Tragedy of Riohard 
Duke of York.' We have no hesitation in saying, comparing 
thesy original plays with Greene's acknowledged productions, 
that the charactsr of his miutl. and his habits of composition. 
Tendered him utterly incapable of producing, not die two Ports 
of the ‘Contention,’ or one Part, but a tingle »ustaincd ( scene 
of eitherJ[*arl, Those who have maintained the contrary opinion 
ret not done so ujian any examination of Greene’* works, hut 
m, upon their interpretation of a pamoge in a posthumous 
jpEphlet, in wliich lie unquestionably mokes some vague 
r VMW|M against -Sliaks|iere. Greene died in 1593. 

entire pamplilet of Greene's is, perhaps, one of the moot I 
extraordinary fragment* of autobiography that the vanity or 
ties repentance of a sinful man over produosd. Th* recital 
which ho makes of lira abandoned course of lib involves not 
only a ooofessioo of crimes and follies which were common to 
a very licentious age, but of particular and especial depra¬ 
vities, which even to mention argues as much shamelessness 
** repentance, Tire portion, however, which relates to tire 


subject before n* stands alone, in conclusion, as a friendly 
wanting out of bis own terrible exempt* t—•“ To those gentle- 
men, his quondam acq u a in ta n c e, that spend their whs in 
making ploys, R. G. wisheth a better exercise, and wisdom to 
prevent bis extremities.’’ To three of his quondam acquaint¬ 
ance the dying man ad dr rests himself. To the Ant, supposed 
to be Msriowe—“ thou famous grocer of tragedians he 
spsalu in words as terrible as came from 

“ that warning voice, which he who saw 
Th’ Apocalypse heard cry ia hesv'a stood.” 

In exhorting his friend to tam from atheism be ran die rirk 
of consigning him to die stake, for Francis Kett was burnt for 
bis opinitms only three yean before Greene’s death. Marlowe 
resented this address to him. With hi* second friend, sup¬ 
posed to be Lodge, his plain speaking is much more tender: 
“ Be advised, and get not many enemies by bitter words.” 
He addresie* the third, supposed to be Peele, as one “ driven 
as myself to extreme shiftsand be adds, “ thou art unworthy 
better hap, sith thou dependest on so mean a stay.” What is 
the stay i “ Making plays." The exhortation then proceed* 
to include die three “ gentlemen his quondam acquaintance 
that sjieud their wit* in making plays."—“ Ra*e-minded men 
all three of you, if by my misery ye be not warned: fur unto 
none of you, tike me, sought those huts to cleave; those pup¬ 
pet*, I mean, that speak from our mouths; those antics gar- 
nialietl in our colours.” Up to this point the meaning is per¬ 
fectly clear. The puppets, the antics,—by which names of 
course are meant the players, whom he held, uud justly, to 
derive their chief importance from the labours of the poet, in 
the word* which they uttered and the colours with which they 
were garnished,—had ouce cleaved to him like burs. Rut a 
change had token place: “ Is it not strange that I, to whom 
they all have been heholditig—is it not like that you, to whom 
they nil have been beholding, shall, were ye in that case that 
1 am now, lie, both, of them at once forsaken f ’ Thi* is a la¬ 
mentable picture of one whose powers, wasted by dissipation 
and enfeebled by sickness, were no longer required by three 
to whom they had once been serviceable. As he wo* forsaken, 
so he holds that his friends will he forsaken. And chiefly for 
wliat reason 1 “ Yes, trust them not: for there is an upstart 
crow, beautifled with our feathers, that, with Am tiger's heart 
wra/ipeit in a player's hide, supposes lie is as well aide to^-om* 
bost unt a blank-verse a* the best of you: and, being an ab¬ 
solute Johannes factotum, is in his own conceit the only Khake- 
sccne in a country.” There can he no doubt that Shakipere 
wus here pointed at; that the starving man spoke with ex¬ 
ceeding bitterness of tlie successful author; that he affected 
to despise hiiu us a player; that, if “ beautified with our fea¬ 
thers" had a stronger meaning thou “ garnished with our 
colours,” it conveyed a vague charge of borrowing from oilier 
poets; and that lie parodied a tine from Hie * True Tragedy 
of Richard the Second,’ “ bit tiger's heart,” Ac. Thi* it 
literally every wonl that con lie supposed to apply to Shak- 
spere. Greene proceed* to exhort his friends “ to be employed 
in more profitable courses."—“ Let these ajie* imitate your 
past excellence, and never more acquaint them with your 
admired inventions.”—“ Seek you better masters.” It is 
perfectly dear that these words refer only to the playets gene¬ 
rally ; and, possibly, to the particular company of which 
Shakipere was a member. As such, and such only, must be 
take hi* share in tlie namo* which Greens applies to them, of 
“apes,”—“ rude grooms,"—‘'buckram gentlemen,”—“pea¬ 
sants,*'—and “ painted monsters.” It win be well to give 
the construction that has been put upon these words, In the 
form in which the “bypothecis” was first propounded by 
Malone:— 

“ Shakspeare liaving therefore, probably not long before the 
year 1593, when Greene wrote hit dying exhortation to bio 
friend, new-modelled and amplified three two pieces, (the two 
Parts of the ' Contention, 1 ) and produced on the stage what 
in the folio edition of hie work* are called the Second and 
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Tlrbd Parisof ‘ King Henry VL,’ and having acquired oonri- 
dmblt reputation by Am, Greene could art ooooeol Am 
mortification which he Mt at Ua own feme, and Ad at hi* 
associate, both of them old and admired pl ayw ri g ht ! , being 
eclipsed by a new vpatart write (for to ha cal]| our gnat 
poet), who had ®wu feat perhapa attracted the notice of the 
public by exhibiting two play*, formed upon old dramas 
written by them, considerably enlarged and improved. He 
therefore, In direct terms, charges him with haring acted like 
tile crow in the btAa, baimtjfitd hmatlf their feather* ; in 

other words, with haring acquired feme^Wrlms eoforitwr, by 
new-modelling a work originally produced by them: and 
wishing to depreciate our author, he eery naturally quote a 
line from one of the piece* which Shakspeare had thus rv* 
written, a proceeding which the authors of the original plays 
considered as an invasion both of their literary property 
and character. Tina line, with many others, Shakipetoe 
adopted without any alteration. The very term that Greene 
uses,—* to bomhaet out a blank-reree,’—-exactly corresponds 
with what has boon now suggested. This new poet, says he, 
kuows as well as any man how to amplify and swell out a 
blank-verse. Bumhatt was a soft: stuff of a loose texture, by 
which garments were rendered more swelling and protu¬ 
berant." 

Thus, then, the starving and forsaken man—r. |octed by 
thoae who had been beholding to him; wnutii« the very 
bread of which he hail been nibbed, in the appropriation of 
his property by one of thoae who had rejected him ; a man, 
too, prone to revenge, full of irascibility and self-love—con¬ 
tents himself with calling hia plunderer “ an upstart crow, 
beautified with onr feathers”—" A Johannes foctotum ”— 
“ The only Shake-scene in the country.’' “ He conld not 
conceal his mortiflcatiou!" It would have been miraculous 
if he could. And how does he exhibit itf He purnijirs a 
line from one of the productions of which he had heen so 
plundered, to carry the point home—to leave no doubt ns to 
the sting of his allusiou. But, as has been most justly ob¬ 
served, the epigram would have wanted its sling if the line 
parodied hail not been that of the very writer attacked. Be 
this as it may, the dying man, for some cause or other, chose 
to veil his deep wrongs iu a sarcastic allnsion. He left the 
manuscript containing this allusion to lie published by o 
; and it was so published. But the matter did not 
stop here. Chettle, also a player, the editor of the posthumous 
work, actually apologised to the “ upstart crow :"’—“ I am as 
sorry as if the original fault hail been my fault, because my¬ 
self hath seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent in 
she quality lie professes; beside# divers of worship have re¬ 
ported bis uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace iu writing, that approves his art.” 
This apology was not written by Chettle at some distant 
period; it came out in the same year with the pamphlet which 
contained the insult Tlie terms which be uses— 11 uprigh^ 
ness of dealing,” and “ facetious grace in writing”—seem as if 
meant distinctly to refute the vague accusation of “ lieautifleil 
with our feathers.” It is perfectly clear tint Chettle could 
net have used these terms if Shakiperc liad been the wholesale 
plunderer either of Greene or of any other writer that it is as¬ 
sumed lie was by those who deprive him of the authorship of 
the two Parts of the * Contention.’ If lie bad been this 
plunderer, and if Chettle had basely apologised for a truth 
uttered by hia dying friend, would the matter have rested 
there f Were there no Peeles, and Marlowe*, and Noshes iu 
the world to proclaim the dishonour of the plagiarist and the 
apologistf No one repeated the calumny, though doubtless 
some believed it. Probably never yet any great author ap¬ 
peased in tin world who waa not reputed, in the onset of hia 
career, to be a plagiarist; or any great literary performance, 
produced by one whose reputation bad to tie made, that was 
not bald to be written by some one else than the man who , 
did write k:—there was some one behind the curtain?—some 
mysterious assistant—whose possible existence waa a cousola- | 


tion to the envious and the maltgnaaib Bxamplea in our own 
day am eomnum enough. If Shakspere felt an honest indig¬ 
nation in bring attacked in this way k* * an upstart crow beau¬ 
tified with our tethers," it must have been consoling to have 
had the greatest of his poetical contemporaries speak at the 
same period of him as " foil of high thoughts' mswttiW 

If w* have succeeded In eatabliahinga just grottad for belief 
that the “ pleasant Willy” ofBpenew’s • Thaiia’ ««* William 
Shakspere, we have at once disposed of the asswtlwn tint he 
had attained no reputation previous to lStftC^Mnhma con¬ 
nects the su ppo se d date of Shakspere** commencement as a 
dramatic write with the notes of him byaome of bis contem¬ 
poraries. He peasm over Nasbe’s "whole Hamlets” in lfil)9| 
he maintains that the description of the "gentle spirit," who 

" Doth rettier chocs* to dt ia Mis mil ,, 

Than so himself to mockery to sell," 

applied not to Shakspere, but to Lyly, who wo* at that instant 
most active in “ mockerybut he fixes Shakspere with tiering 
begun to write in ISOS, because Greene, in 1688, ridicules him 
as the “ only Shake-scene in the country." Iu an age when there 
were no newspapers and no reviews, it must be extremely dif¬ 
ficult to trace the course of any inan, however ambient; by the 
notice* of the writers of his time*. An author's feme then 
was not borne through every quarter of the land in tite very 
hour in which it waa won. More than all, the reputation of a 
dramatic writer could scarcely be known, except to a resident 
in London, nntil his work* were committed to tbs p ram. 
The first play of Slwkspere'* which was printed was * The First 
Fart of tite Contention’ (* Henry VI.,' Ifert II.), and that did' 
not appear till 1604. Now, Malone says, In Webb*** * Dis¬ 
course of English Poetry,’ published in 15H($, we meet with 
the names of most of the celebrated poets of that time; par¬ 
ticularly those of George Whetstone and Anthony Munday, 
who were dramatio writers; but we find no trace of our 
author, or of any of his works.*' Hut Maloue doe* not tell 
us that in Wehbe’s * Discourse of Poetry’ we meet with the 
following passage :— 

“ I am humbly to desire pardon of the 1 earned company of 
gentlemen scholars, anil students of the Universities and Inns 
of Court, if I omit their several commendation* in this place, 
which 1 know a great number of them hove worthily deserved, 
in many rare devices anil singular inveutiotis of poetry i for 
neither hath it hern my good hap to have seen all which { 
have heard of, neither is my abiding in such place where I 
can with facility gel knowledge of their works.” 

“ Three yean afterwards,'’ continues Malone, “ Puttenham 
printed his ‘ Art of English Poesy;’ and in that work also we 
look in vain for the iiamo of Nhakspeare.” The Imok speaks 
of the oiie-ond-thirty years’ space of Elisabeth's reign; anil 
thus ]mts the date of the writing n year earlier than the print, 
ing. But we here look in vain for tome other illustrious 
names lieside* those of Shakspere. Malone has not told u* 
that the name of Edmund S|vnser is not found in Puttenham; 
nor, what it still more uucandid ( that not one of Bliakspere’i 
early dramatio contemporaries is mentioned—neither Marlowe, 
nor Greene, nor Peels, nor Kyd, nor Lyly. The author evi¬ 
dently derive* Id* knowledge of "poets end poesy " from a 
much earlier period than that in which lie puldisbei. He dots 
not mention Sjienser by name but he does “ that otiter gStetie- 
man who wrote tlie late • Shepherd's Calendar.’ ” Tfife ^flfcep- 
herd's Calendar' of Spenser was published in At ywm JUKv. 
Malone goes on to argue that the omireion ofShalwpte’^l^ 
or any notice of hi* works, in Sir John Harrington’* • ApofeiJ'i£ 
Poetry,’ printed in 1601, in which "he take* occasion to 
speak of the theatre and mentions tome of tits celebrated 
dramas of that time,” is a proof that noire of Bhakspere't 
dramatic compositions had then appeared. The resderwill be 
in a better position to judge of the value of this argument by a 
reference to the passage of Sir John Harrington:— 

« For tragedies, to omit other famous tragedies t find, that 
was played at St. John’s in Cambridge, of Uiclianl 111., 
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would more, I limit, Phalaris, the tyrant, and terrify all 
tyrannous-minded men.” [Thu tu ’ a Latin play, by Dr. 
Legge, acted aome yean before 1388.] “ Then for comedies. 

How full of barm lea mirth if our Cambridge 1 Pedaatiu*’ 
and the Oxford 1 Bellum tiraramaticale'!" [Latin play* 
again.] “ Or, to epeak of a London comedy, how much good 
matter, yea, and matter of etate, if there in that comedy called 
the ‘May of the Card#,’ in which it if fhowed bow four para- 
fitieal W« .robbed die four principal vocatione of the 
realm { ridel, the vocation of soldiers, scholar*, merchant*, 
and husbandmen. Of which comedy, I cannot forget Ilia 
laying of a notable wife couiuellor that if now dead, who, when 
aome (to eiog Placebo) advieed that it ehould be forbidden, 
become it wae fomewbat too plain, and indeed ae the old 
■aying'is (moth boord ii no boord), yet he would have it 
allowed, adding it wae fit that they which do that they abould 
not, ehould hear that they would not.” *■ 

Nothing, It will be feen, can he more exaggerated than Ma- 
lone'f etatement, “ He take* nccoaion to speak of tiie theatre, 
and mentions fame of the celebrated dram at of that time.” 
Duct he mention‘ Tamburlnine,’ or' Famtua,' nr' The Mottocre 
of Paris,’ or'TheJew of Malta’! At he doe* not, it may be 
nftumcd with equal justice that none of Marlowe's composi¬ 
tions had appeared in 1501; and yet we know that he died in 
1303. So of Lyly’f * Galathea,' 'Alexander and Catnpaspe,’ 
‘ Eudyminn,’ Ac. So of Greene's ‘Orlando Furiuso,’ ‘Friar 
llopon,’ ‘James IV.’ So of the ‘Spanish Tragedy’ of Kyd. 
The truth is, tint Harrington in bit notice of celebrated drama* 
wo* even more antiquated than Puttenham; and hi* evidence, 
' therefore, in tlii* matter i* utterly wnrthlea*. But Malone ha* 
given hi* crowning proof that Sliakspere had not written be¬ 
fore 1501, in the following word*:— 

“ Sir Pliilip Sidney, in hi* ‘ Defence of I’octie,’ ijieak* at 
mine length of the low itate of dramatic literature at tlie 
time he computed this treatise, but bos nut tlie slightest allu¬ 
sion to Kluilmjware, whose plays, had they then appeared, 
would doubtless have rescued the English stage fiom the con¬ 
tempt which is thrown ujioii it by the accomplished writer; 
and to which it was justly exposed liy tlie wretched composi¬ 
tions of tlioso who preceded our poet. ‘The Defence of Poesie' 
was not published till 1505, but must have been written 
aome years before." 

Them is ono slight objection to this argument: Sir Philip 
Sidney was killed at tlie battle of Hutplien, in the year 138(1; 
and it would really have heeu somewhat surprising if the illus¬ 
trious author of the ‘ Defence of Poesy’ could have included 
Shakapere in his account “ of tlio low state of dramatic lite¬ 
rature at tlie time lie composed this treatise.” lf_ lie laid 
done anything in dramatic literature before 1580, he hail 
done little. We have thus guiio through nil the usual proofs 
tlwt Sliakspere could not have written before 1501,—1593, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities,—and we leave our readers to judge 
of their value. 

If the instances of the mention of Sliakspere by his contem¬ 
poraries during his lifetime be not numerous, we are com- 
peimted by the fulness and explicitness of one notice—Unit 
of Francis Meres, in 13t>8. Short as his notice is, it is by far 
the most valuable contribution which we possem towards tlie 
* Life' of Sbalupere. MercaVos a master of arts of Cambridge, 
and subsequently mitered the rhurch. In 1508 be published 
a book eolled • PaUadi* Tkmia, Wit's Treasury.’ It is a col¬ 
lection of moral sentences from ancient writers, and it is 
' % ib «‘ by Anthouy Wood as “a noted school-book.’’ Pro- 
- deed to it is * A Comparative Discourse of our English Poets, 
With the Greek, Lathi, and Italian Poets.* Nothing con he 
snore decisive than this ‘ Comparative Discourse' as to the 
rank which, iu 1508, Shakspsre had taken amongst the most 
eminent of hie contemporaries. It lias been usual to quote 
only one passage from this treatise (which ie indeed far the 
most Important}—that hi winch Sliakspere* works ore re¬ 
cited,—but we prefer,to quote the whole:— 

As tlie Greek tonga* is mode fatuous and eloquent by 


Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, jEfchyln* Sophocles, Piudan% 
Phocylidos, and Aristophanes; and the Latin tongue by 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Siliue Italians, L ac a n us, Lucretius, 
Aasonius, and Clsudianut; so the English tongue is mightily 
enriched, and gorgeously invested in rare ornaments and re¬ 
splendent habiliments, by Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, 
Drayton, Warner, Shakespeare, Marlow, and Chapman. 

“ As the soul of Euphorhas was thought to live in Pytha¬ 
goras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in mellifluous and 
honey-tougued'Shakespeare j witness his ‘ Venue aud Adonis,’ 
his * Lucrece,’ his sugared sonnets among his private friends, Ac. 

“Ae Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
comedy and tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among 
the English, is the most excellent in both kinds for the stage; 
for comedy, witness his 1 Gentlemen of Verona,' his ‘ Error*,' hie 
' Love Labours Lost,' his ‘ Love Labours Won,’ his ‘ Mid¬ 
summer's Night Dream,’ and his ‘ Merchant of Venice;’ for 
tragedy, his 1 Richard II.,’ 1 Richard HI.,' ‘ Henry IV.,’ 1 King 
John,' ‘ Titos Androuicus,* and his ' Romeo and Juliet.' 

" As Bpius Stolo said that the Muses would speak with 
Plautus’s tongue, if they would.speak Latin; so I say that the 
Muses would speak with Shakespeare’s fine filed phrase, if they 
would speak English. 

“As these tragic poets flourished in Greece—ARschylus, 
Euripides, Sophocles, Alexander Altolus, Acliseus Eritbrinus, 
Astyllamas Atheniensis, Apollodorus Tanensis, Nicomochus 
Phrygius, Thespis Atticus, and Timon Appolloniates; and 
these among the Latins—Accius, M. Attilius, Porapouius 
Secundas, and Seneca; so these ore our best for tragedy—die 
Lord Backhurst, Doctor Leg of Cambridge, Doctor Kdes of 
Oxford, Master Edward Ferris, the audior of the ‘ Mirror fur 
Magistrates,’ Marlow, Peele, Watson, Kid, Shakespeare, Dray¬ 
ton, Chapman, Decker, and Benjumin Junson. 

“ The best poets for comedy, among tlie Greeks, are these— 
Menander, Aristophanes, Kupulis Atlieiiieiisis, Alexis Terius, 
Nicostratiu, Ainipsias Atheniensis, Anaxandrides Rhodius, 
Aristonymus, Archipptis Atheniensis, and Callios Atheniensis; 
and among the Latins, Plautus, Terence, Naivius, Sext. Tur- 
pilius, Licinius Imbrex, and Virgilius Romaiius: so the best 
for comedy among us be—Edward Earl of Oxford, Doctor 
Gager of Oxford, Master Rowley (once a rare scholar of learned 
Pembroke Hall in Cambridge), Mr. Edwards (one of her 
Majesty’s chapel), eloquent auil witty John Lilly, Lodge, 
Gascoyne, Greene, Shakespeare, Thomas Nash, Thonias*Tfey- 
wood, Anthony Muudye (our best plotter), Chapman, Por¬ 
ter, Wilson, Hath way, and Henry Chettle.” 

Tlie praise ’of Sliakspere by Meres is much more detailed 
than that which he gives to any other writer. In his own 
peculiar walk, (comedy and tragedy,) lie “ is the most excellent 
in Ixitli kinds for the stage." The list of Shakspcre's plays 
which Meres gives in 1508 can scarcely he supposed to be a 
complete one. Previous to 1308 there had been only printed 
the two Parts of tlio ‘ Contention,' ‘ Richard III.,’ ' Richard 
II.,' and ‘ Romeo and Juliet.' Of the six comedies 
mentioned by Meres, not one had been published; neither had 
‘Henry IV.,*‘King John,’ nor ‘Titu* Androuicus;• but, in 

1307, ' Love'* Labour '* Lost,' and the ‘ First Part of Henry 
IV.,' had been entered in Stationers’ Hall. Without the list 
of Meres, therefore, we could not have absolutely shown that 
the * Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ the ' Comedy of Errors,’ the 
‘ AH’* Well that Kuds Well,’ (which, we have every reason to 
think, was designated as ‘ Love Labour* Won,') the ‘ Midsum¬ 
mer Night's Dream,' the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ the ‘ King John,’ 
and tlie ‘ Titus Androuicus,’ were written and produced before 

1308. The list of Meres omits the original < Hamlet' and the 
‘Taming of the Shrew,’ which, we have reason to think, were 
produced before 1508; but, looking at Meres’s list alone, how 
gloriously had Shakapere earned that reputation which he had 
thus acquired in 13081 He was then thirty-four year* of age, 
but lie had produced all his great historical plays, with the 
exceptionof ‘Henry V.’ond ‘Henry VIII.’ (we include‘Henry 
VI.' as a matter of courae, because it must have preceded 
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'Richard III.'); he lmdgUwnwa*Romeo and Wlltfo’awdtad 
•»« “ corrected tad augmented *• it j til* stage waa io ;mw 
• ion, and the fame acknowledged, of eta of hie moat delicious 
comedies. Before die cloee of that century we hare little 
doubt that be had also produced * Heory V„’ • The Merry Wive* 
of Windsor,' end ‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’ It would be 
impotable in tbie place to attempt any elatafioation of these 
plays in atrict chronological order. In the * Pictorial Edition 
of Shakspere' we bare collected all die evidence which we 
could find to bear upon the particular date of each play; and 
we may here eery briefly group them in cycle*, according to 
the notions which we entertain of the eepamte date*. 

If * Titus Andronicus* were written by Shakipere, (and the 
pot,lint evidence that it waa ao written ia moat distinct,) we 
must place it very early. It belong* unquestionably to the 
transition state of die drama; it is what Shakspere would not 
bars written in bia middle lifa; it ia full of extravagant hor¬ 
ror* ; it is obnoxious to the censure of Charles Lamb that “ blood 
is made aa light of in some of these old drama* aa money in a 
modem sentimental comedy." The versification, too, is more 
monotonous than that of Shakspere’*later works. ‘Pericles'is 
an example of a very different style of drama. It ia die 
legendary tale of the old stage—a succession of adventure* 
spread over a long series of years, without any very distinct 
cohesion—presenting passage* of gnat vigour and beauty, in 
connexion with other* contrasting remarkably in their feeble¬ 
ness, It lias been shown satisfactorily enough that 1 Pericles' 
whs called a new play in 1608 : and that it was very popular 
in the later Shakiperian period. Hut we cannot reconcile a 
belief in this with the internal evidence of the play itself. It 
may have lieen revived in 1608; it may then have been altered 
by the poet himself; but we must still cling to the opinion 
so confidently expressed by Dryden, that 

11 Shells pore's own muse III* 1 Pericles ’ lint bore." 

The two play* of ‘Titus Andronicus’ and ‘Pericles’ are 
by many atill considered at lint written by Shakspere. Believ¬ 
ing them to lie very early plays, we may ask, Who else could 
have written them! Of the other play* assigned to Shakspere, 
aud printed in one of die folio editions of liis works, but whose 
genuineness cannot, we think, be asserted upon any unpre¬ 
judiced examination of their internal evidence, it may lie 
sufficient to mention the title* 1 Locrine,’ 1 Sir John Oldcaatle,’ 
1 Cromwell,’ ‘The London Prodigal,’ ‘The Puritan.' It is 
not impossible that ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ a very short and 
hasty performance of considerable power, may be Shakspere'*. 

To the period, then, from Shak*]>cre's early manhood, from 
the time of his marriage, to 1501, the date ofSpenter’s ‘ Tears of 
die Mines,’ we would assign not less than nine dramas, instead 
of believing that he first liegan to write in 1501. Some of 
those dramas may possibly then have been created in on im¬ 
perfect state, very different from tiiat in which we have 
received them. 

If the ‘ Titus Androuicut’ and ' Pericles' are 8haks|>ere'*, 
they belong to this epoch in their first state, whatever it might 
have been. We have no doubt tiiat the three plays, in their 
original form, which we now coll the three Parts of 1 Henry VI.,’ 
were his; and they also belong to this epoch. That ‘ Hamlet,’ in 
a very imperfect state, probably more imperfect even than the 
sketch in the possession of die Duke of Devonshire, it the play 
alluded to by Nashe in 1589, we have no doubt. In die Duke 
of Devonshire’s copy, dated 1603, there ore passages, after¬ 
wards omitted, which decidedly refer to an early state of the 
stage. In that copy, for example, “ Termagant'’ and “ Herod’’ 
are mentioned, and this mention has reference totbe]time when 
these characters possessed die stage in }ageants and mysteries. 
Again, the reproof of the extemponl clown*—the injunction 
that they should apeak no more than ia set down for them— 
applied to the infancy of the stage. Shakspere had reformed 
the clowns before the date usually aarigued to ‘ Hamlet.’ In 
a hook, called ‘ Tarletou's leasts,' ]iuUi*hed in 1611, we have 
some specimens of the licence which this prince of downs was 
wont to take. The author, however, adds, “ But would I ice 


our downs in Ifces tkege do the Hkel No, I warrant ye,’’ fa 
the original copy of ‘Hamlet* foe reproof of foe clown* i* 
more diffuse than in foe augmented copy; and foe following 
passage distinctly shows one of the evils which Shakspere had 
to contend with, and which he probably had overcome before 
foe end of the sixteenth century i—" And then you have sees* 
again that keeps one suit of jrets, aa a man ia known by otto 
suit of apparel; and gentlemen quote -hit jests down in foetr 
tables before they come to foe play, at thus tV Cannot yod stay 
till I eat my porritigef and, you owe me a quarter’* wages; 
and, my coat wants a eulliaon; and, year beer ia tour; and, 
blabbering with his lips, and thus keeping in bit cinkapue'of 
jests, when, God know% foe warm clown cannot make a jest 
unless by chance, as foe blind man catchefo a hare t Master*, 
tell him of it" The addition* to these directions to the 
players, in the augmented copy, are, on foe other hand, such 
as bespeak a consciousness of foe elevation which foe stage had 
attained in it* “ high and palmy state," a little before foe 
death of Elisabeth, when its purpose, u realised by Sbskspare 
and Jonson especially, was “ to hold, a* *t were, foe mirror up 
to nature; to ahow virtue her owu feature, acorn her own 
image, and foe very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure.'' 

Amongst foe comedies, that * The Two Gentlemen of Verona* 
belongs to,this cycle we have already mentioned our belief. 
I’ope called the style of ‘The Two Goutlemen of Verona' “simple 
aud unaffected.'* It was opposed to Shukspcre's later style, 
which is teeming with allusion upou allusion, dropped out of 
tlie exceeding riches of his glorious imagination. With foe 
exception of foe few obsolete words, and the unfamiliar appli¬ 
cation of words still in use, this comedy luw, to our minds, a 
very modem air. The thoughts are natural and obvious, the 
images familiar and general. The most celebrated passages 
have a character of grace rather than of lieauty; the elegance 
of a youthful poet aimiug to lie correct, instead of tlie splen¬ 
dour of the perfect artist, subjecting every crude and up|ia- 
reutly unmanageable thought to the wonderful alchymy of hie 
all-penetrating genius. Of'Love’s Lulionr's I<o«t,' Coleridge, 
who always speaks of this comedy u* a “juvenile drama”— 
“ a young author's first work''—says, “ The characters in this 
play are either ini|ienKiiiatcd out of Nlutkspcrc’* own multi¬ 
formity by imaginative self-position, or am/ of tuck at a country 
town anil a tchooll* iy's oburmlton miijht eupply." Tin) Story 
has most of tlie features which would he derived from an 
acquaintance with the ancient romances. The action of the 
comedy, and foe higher actors, are foe creations of ouo who 
Was imbued with tlie nnnautic spirit of the middle ages. With 
these materials, and out of his own “ imaginative self position,'' 
might Shakspere have readily produced the King and Princess, 
tlie lords and ladies, of this comedy aud he might have 
caught the tone of the court of Elisabeth,—the wit, foe play 
upon words, foo forced attempt* to say and do clever tilings,— 
without auy actual contact with the society which was acres- 
sihle to him after hi* fame conferred distinction even u(io» the 
highest and must accomplished patron. Tlie more ludicrous 
characters of the drama were unquestionably within tlie range 
of “ a schoolboy's observation.'* In ‘ The Comedy of Errors' 
we have two description* of internal evidence to show tiiat it 
was a very early play. First, the great jirevalcnce 0 1 that 
measure which was known to our language as early aa the 
time of Chaucer by the name of “ rime dogerel." TWl pe¬ 
culiarity is found only in three of onr author's plays**—hr 
1 Love's Labour's I/wt,’ in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew,’ JuS'la 
‘Tlie Comedy of Error*.’ Ilut Ibis measure was S distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of (lie early English drama. It prevailt 
very much more in litis play than in ‘Love's Labour'a Lost;' 
for prose is here much more sparingly introduced. The 
doggrel seems to stand half-way hetweeu prose and verse, 
marking the distinction between the language of a work of art 
and that of ordinary life, in the same way that the recitative 
does in a musical composition. Secondly, in ‘ Love's Labour ’* 
Lost,' ‘Romeo sod Juliet,’ ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 
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and ’The Comedy of Errors,' alternate rhymes are very 
frequently introduced. Shakepere obtained die maetery over 
tills s^iecies of verse in the ‘ Venue and Adonis,’ “ the first 
fc<& of Ills invention,' ’ as he himself calls it He writes it with 
extraordinary facility—with an ease and power that strikingly 
' ecutrast with the more laboured elegiac stanzas of modem timet. 
Nothing oon be more harmonious, or the harmony more varied, 
than this measure in Shakspere’s hands. Take, for example, 
the toll-known Tines in the ’Venus and Adonis,’ which, 
themselves the most perfect music, have been allied to one of 
the most successful musical compositions of the present day :— 

“ Did me discourse, I will enchant thine car, 

Or, like a Wry, trip upon tlic preen. 

Or, like a nymph, with long dlalieveU’d hair. 

Dance on the sands, and yet no rooting seen." 

There was clearly a timo in Shakspere'* poetical life when ho 
delighted in this species of versiAcation ; and in many of the 
instances in which he has employed it in the dramas we have 
mentioned, the passages have somewhat of a fragmentary ap¬ 
pearance, as if they were not originally cast in a dramatic 
mould, hut were amongst those scattered thoughts of the 
young poet which had shaped themselves into verse, without a 
purpose beyond that of embodying his feeling of the beautiful 
and die harmonious. When the time arrived that ho had fully 
dedicated himself to the great work of his life, he rarely ven¬ 
tured ti|xm cultivating these offshoots of his early versification. 
The doggrel war entirely rejected—the alternate rhymes no 
longer templed him hy their music to intmducr a measure 
which is scarcely akin with the dramatic spirit—the couplet 
was adopted more and more sparingly—and he finally adheres 
fo the blank verse which he may almost lie said to have 
created,—in his hands certainly the grandest as well as the 
sweetest form in which the highest thoughts were ever unfolded 
to listening humanity. 

It is very difficult to assign a date fo ‘ The Taming of (lie 
Shrew;’ for it is to all appearance founded on a play entirely 
diAun-nt iu its versification, its style of imagery, and its 
diameters, hut essentially the same ill the conduct of its 
incidents. We have formerly expressed a lielief that the older 
play was Greene's. It np{iears very difficult to understand hoy 
Nhakspere could have undertaken the task of 10-writing the 
jilay of a contemporary author without ndopting a line of his 
original. The mode in which the two men deal with the 
nine materials is certainly a most remarkable exhibition, not 
only of the different degrees of their power, but of their 
different views of their art. The only satisfactory solution of 
this problem would he the discovery of some still older play 
which they had each used as common stuck. 

Wo have only one dramu to udd to this cycle, and that we 
believe was ‘ Romeo nod Juliet ’ in ils original form. The Amt 
edition of that tragedy, printed in 1507, differs very materially 
from the second, of 1599. The dates which some of the 
earliest copies of Sluikspeie’s plays War ibniish little evidence 
of tlio dotes of their com|Hisitiuu; for they were iu several 
instances piracies from maimseripts that had been probably su- 
lierteded in the theatre. We have no hesitation iu believing, 
although it would he exceedingly difficult to communicate 
the grounds of our belief fully to our renders, that the altera¬ 
tions mode hy Shakapere upon his first copy of • Romeo and 
Juliet,' as printed in 1597 (which alterations are shown in his 
second copy ns printed in 1599), exhibit differences as to the 
of his mind—differences in judgment—differences iu 
(ho, cast of thought—differences in poetical power—which 
OWtoiOt lie arcimntcil for by the growth of his mind during two 
years indy. If the lint ‘Romeo and Juliet* were produced 
in 1591, and the second in 1599, we have an interval of 
eight yean, in which some of his most finished works had 
been given to the world, lhtring this period his richneu, as 
well as hie sweetness, had lieeu developed; and it is this 
development which is so remarkable iu the superadded jms- 
sagrs in ‘ Romeo and Juliet.' 

The * Midsummer Night’s Dream* may be taken, we appre¬ 


hend, as a connecting link b etween the dramas which bebeg 
to toe first cycle and these which may he assigned to toe 
remaining years of the sixteenth cent ur y. 

We hose little difficulty in determining toe plays which 
.belong to Sbakepen’e aridUts period. The list of Meres, and 
toe dates of the original editions of those plays, are oar heel 
guides. The exact years in which they first appeared can only 
be determined in one or two cases; and it is of little consequence 
if they could be determined. The earliest of toe historical 
plays of this cycle were those which completed the greet story 
of the wore of the Roses. 1 Richard III.’ naturally termi¬ 
nated the eventful history of the house of York; ‘Richard II.’ 
commenced the more magnificent exhibition of the fortunes 
of the house of Lancaster. Both these plays were printed in 
1597. The two great Historical plays which succeeded them 
were, no doubt; produced, before 1599. ‘ Henry V.’ undoubt¬ 
edly belongs to that year; and this great song of notional 
triumph grew out of the earlier history of the “ mad- cap 
Prince of Wales.” The three latter histories ore most remark¬ 
able for the exhibition of the greatest comic power that the 
world has ever seen. When the genius of Shakspere produced 
Falstaff, its most distinguishing eharacteristics,^Ins wit and 
humour, bad attained their extreraest perfection. There ie 
much of the same high comedy in ' King John.' This was the 
period which also produced those comic dramas which ore 
most distinguished for their brilliancy of dialogue—'the “ fine 
tiled phrase” which Meres describes,—' The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ ‘Much Ado about Nothing,'and ‘Twelfth Night.' The 

* Merchant of Venice,'end 'AH’* Weil that Ends Well,’ belong 
mure to the romantic class. The‘ Twelfth Night' was originally 
thought to have been one of Shakspere'* latest plays; but it is 
now proved, beyond a doubt, that it was acted in the Middle 
Temple Hall in the Christmas of 1601. 

The clone of the fifteenth century brings us to Shaksperc’s 
tbirty-fiflh year. He had then lieeu about fifteen year* in 
l-omlou. We are not williug to believe that his whole time 
was passed in the capital. It is not necesrary to believe it; 
for the evidence, such as it is, partly gossip and partly docu¬ 
mentary, makes for the contrary opinion. Aubrey tells us 
"Hie humour of the constable iu ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream* 
he happened to take at Gremlon in Burks, which is the road 
from London to Stratford, and tliere was living that constable 
about lit 13, when I first came to Oxon.’’ The honest OMt*”* 
query makes a slight mistake here. There ia no countable iu 

* A Midsummer Night's Dream but be probably refers to the 
evrr-famuus Dogberry or Verges. In the tame paper Aubrey 
■ays, “ he was want to go to his native country once a-year.” 
In another paper, which contains his notice of Sir William 
Davenatit, he is more minute in this matter of Shakspere'* 
journeys; and indulges in sly insinuations which scarcely 
beseem a grave antiquary :— 

“ Sir W illiam Davenant was horn about the end of February 

baptized 3rd of March, a.d. 1605-6, iu. .. Street, in toe 

city of Oxford, at the Crown Tavern. His father, John Da¬ 
venant, was a vintner there, a very grave and discreet oitisen; 
bis mother was a very beautiful woman, and of very good wit, 
and of conversation extremely agreeable. They had three 
sons, vis., 1, Robert;#, William; 3, Nicholas (an attorney)— 
Robert was a Fallow of St. John's College in Oxon, then 
preferred to the parsonage of West Kington by Bishop Da¬ 
venant, whose chaplain he was:—and two handsome daughters; 
one married to Gabriel Bridges, B.I). of C.C. College, bene- 
Aced in the Vale of White Hesse; another to Dr. Sherburne, 
minister of Pembridge, in Hereford, and a canon of that 
church. Mr. William Shakespeare was went to go into War¬ 
wickshire once a-year, and did commonly in bis journey lie 
at .this house in Oxon, where be was exceedingly respected. 
New Sir William would sometimes, when he was ptasant 
over a glass of wine with his most intimate Mends, r. Sant. 
Butter (author of Hudibras), Ac., say, that it reamed to him 
that lie writ with the very spirit that Shakespeare writ, and 
seemed contented enough to be thought his son.” 
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We Mf « Mil gktfbe mdMktf Aufaeyeauoadoto* 
fa connexion with Shakspaaea, iu addition to what «e kart al- 
ready given with reference to hi* father being a butcher, Ac. 
After telling ne that "he war a handronre well-shaped nan, 
vary good company, and of a my ready, pleasant, and 
smooth wit,'' he telle the etory of the Grendou constable, and 
thus proceeds 

“ Ben Jotwon and he did gather bnmauti of men daily 
wherever they came. One time, ae he war at the tavern at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, one Coembee, an old richusurer, wne to 
be buried; he makes time this extemporary, epitaph 
* Tea In the handled the Devil allows, 

Bet Uoomhee will hare twelve, he aweaie end vow*; 

If any one *eh» who He* in title tomb, 

Iloh 1 quoth the Devil, 't li my John o Coomhe.’ 

He waa wont to go to hia nativo country once a-year. I 
think 1 have been told that he left two or three hundred pound* 
per anuum there and thereabout to a eieter. 1 lutve heard 

fnt& n ^»nw 


Sir Wm.Dtarauant and lb, Thorhae Shad well (who It 
oertnfad the beat comedian we have now) cay that he lutd « 
moat prodigious wit, and did admire hia natural part* beyond 
all other dramatic writer*. Ha waa went to *ay Bad he never 
blotted out a line in hia lift; laid Ren Jonson, ‘I wish fa) 
had blottad out a thousand.' Hi* oomediea will remain wit fa 
long a* the Bnglieh tongue ia understood, far fast tie hinfai' 
mem tom to m; now oar present writers refloat so much upon 
particular persons and coxoombitiat, that twenty yearn fame* 
they will not be understood." 

But we have mare trustworthy evidence then that of John 
Aubrey for believiug that Shakspere, however indispensable 
a protracted residence in London might be to fae interest* and 
those of hia family, never oat aside tire link 'whioh hound 
him to hit native town. In 161X3 hie only ton died, and iu 
Stratford he waa buried. The parochial register give* us the 
melancholy record of Ihil loti !— 




Rut thie event, afllicting* a* it mint have been, did not render { 
the great poet* native town leu dear to him. Tiierc hi* father 
mid mother, there hi* wife and daughter*, (here lit* liiter still 
lived. In 16{>7 lie purchased the principal house iu Stratford. 
It waa built by Sir Hugh Clopton, iu die reign of Henry YU., 
and was devised by him under the name of the great haute. 
Ilugdalc describes it os "a fair house liuilt of brick amt 
limiter." It appears to hare been sold out of die Clapton 
family before it was purcliased by Shakspere. In die. {wet’s 
will it i* described as u all that capital messuage or tenement, 
with the appurtenance*, in Stratford aforesaid, called the New 
Place. - ’ The London residence of Simks|iero at this {leriml 
is stated to huve been in Soudiwark, near die Hear (lardeu. 
It is now incontestably proved that in the year previous to 
160(3 Shakspere held a much more imjxirtant rank iu a 
sharer in the lilockfriars Theatre than iu 1680; and that the 
Globe Tlieatro also belonged to the laxly of |iro]irietors of 
■wtowch he was (me. A petition to the privy council, presenteil 
in 1606, was fonud in the Stale Paper,Office a few years ago, 
in which the names of the petitioner* stand a* follow* s— 

“ The humble petition of Thomas Pope, Richard Hurbagc, 
John Hemming*, Augustine Phillips; William Shakespeare, 
William Kempe, William 81y, Nicholas Toolcy, and others, 
servants to the Right Honourable die Lord Chamberlain to her 
Majesty." 

There is a tradition that the valuable estate of New Place 
was purchased by Shaks|iem through the munificent assistance 
of laird Southampton, Uowe tell* the story as follows:— , 

" W hat grace soever the Queen conferred upon him, it was 
not to her only he owed the fortune which the reputation of 
his wit made. He had the honour to meet with .many great 
and uncommon marks of favour and friendship from the Karl 
of Southampton, famous in the histories of that time for his 
friendship to the unfortunate Earl of Essex. It was to that 
noble Lord he dedicated his poem of* Venus and Adonis.’ There 
is one instance so singular in the magnificence of (hit noble pa¬ 
tron of Shakspeare's, that, if 1 had not been assured that the story 
was handed down by Sir William D'Avenant, who wasproha- 
bly very well acquainted with hia affairs, I should not hare 
ventured to have inserted; that my Lord Southampton at one 
time gave him a thousand pound*, to enable him to go through 
, with a purchase whioh be beard be had a mind to." 

When Shakspere dedicated the 1 Venus and Adonis' to Lord 
Sou th a m pto n he waa twenty-nine yean of age; the young Earl, 
Henry Wriofheriey, who bad succeeded to die title when very 
young, we* only twenty years old. Southampton devoted 
himself to the cultivation of letters, and the encouragement of 


poetry and learning, with most honourable ardour, at a very 
early period of his life. Caimlen speaks of him as cultivating 
literature in the first flower of hi* age. Chapman, iu one of 
the poems accompanying his translation of the * Iliad,’ calls 
him “ loom'd Earl." Vlorio, in 1508, eaye, “ A* to we and 
many more, die glorious and gracious sunshine of your honour 
hath infused light and life.” Vurtlwr, tlie honest old Italian 
speaks out hia obligation* very plainly in addressing die Bari 
os one “ in whom pay and patronage 1 have lived some years.” 
According to die feelings of tliuse days, it would barn been 
no discredit to Shaksfiere to have received a magnificent pre¬ 
sent from .Southampton. The word “ patronage" then implied, 
without any dishonour to the {iatnniisrd, a payment in money. 
The sum stilted by Uowe, on the autliority of Dormant, to 
have been presented by Houtliampton to Sliakijien', appears 
certainly a most extraordinary exaggeration of the amount of 
some more reasonable present. It is scarcely necessary tliat 
we should assess wliat that jiresent was. Malone thinks it was 
a hundred {xmnds. The tradition came to Itowo from a very 
questionable authority—from one who pretended to an iufW 
mate knowledge of Shakqxirc’i affairs, whioh he never could 
hare possessed. Daveuant was not ten years of age wlien 
Shaksjiere died. It is not necessary, to account for Shakspere’* 
property in the theatres, or even for his purchase of New l'loco 
at Stratford, tliat we should imagine that some extraordinary 
prodigality of bounty had been lavished on him. He ob¬ 
tained his property in the theatre by hi* honest labours, steadily 
exerted, though with unequalled facility, from hi* earliest 
manhood. The profits which lie received not only enabled 
him to maintain his family, but to create on estate; and Ills 
was not a solitary case. Edward Alleyn, who was a contem¬ 
porary of Shakspere, a player and a theatrical proprietor, 
realised a fortune; and he founded Dulwich College. The 
intercourse between Shakspere and Lord Southampton appear* 
to hare I wen one of mutual rewjwct and cordial friendship; 
not a friendship which could imply large obligations from 
high intellect to high station. We have already given flit de¬ 
dication of 1 Venus and Adouls;’ it is manly and iwpfaljfU 
nut implying any very close acquaintance, asking no favours, 
expressing gratitude for none already conferred. The dedica¬ 
tion to the * Rape of Lucrene,’ published in the following year, 
■peaks in some respect* a different language:— 

“ Tb the Right Honourable Henry H'rtoiheely, Earl of South- 
ampton and Baron uf TitchJUId. 

"The love I dedicate to your Lordship i» without end; 
whereof (hit pamphlet, without beginning, is but a superfluous 
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moiety. The warrant I hare of jroor honourable disposition, 
not the worth bf my untutored line*, make* it wnwl of ac¬ 
ceptance. What 1 hare done it your*, what I hare to do i* 
your*; being; pot in all I bare, daroted your*. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would draw greater; meantime, m it 
'fcitie bound to your lordship, to whom I wuh long life, etill 
l engthe n ed with all happiness. Your Lordehip'e in all duty, 

“ W lLMAK SlI AEKSPE Al B." 

There is here the ezpremion'of etrong friendship, according to 
the term of that day, "love." Frirnds were then called loctri. 
But there U, aUo, profound respect Shaltipere, we believe, 
would not have written thin dedication for money’* worth. 
Brahe hae pointed out the resemblance between thi* dedication 
and the 26th Sonnet, and the cimilarity is certainly remark¬ 
able;— 

“ M of my lor*, to whom In reaming* 

Thy merit hath my dirty atnmgly knit. 

To tliee 1 *eoil thl* written ombamage. 

To witnee duty, not to *how my wit. 

Duty *o grant, which wit ao poor e* nfino 

May make warn bora, in wanting word* to (how It; 

But that I hope eoroe good conceit ot thine 
In thy unl’a thought, all naked, will beatow It: 

Till whatnerer atar that guide* by moving 
Point, on me gradoiuly with fair upect, 

And pat* apparel on my tatter’d loving. 

To nhow me worthy of thy awnet respect: 

Then may I dare to boost How I do love thee. 

Tilt then, not ihow my head where thou may’*! prove me." 

It appear* to u* that thi* Sonnet ic literally a dedication, which 
accompanied aome performance of the poet thu* privately in¬ 
scribed to an illustrious friend. It is, however, shrouded in 
the mystery which hang* over thosWfrery remarkable produc¬ 
tions, first published in 1609, under the following title:— 
• Shake-speare's [Sonnets. Never before imprinted.’ It has 
been held, especially by the German critics, that these Sonnet* 
have not been sufficiently regarded os a store of material* for 
the biography of Shakapere. Thi* objection luu lieen removed 
within the last few years, by the publication of two works 
whose titln would appear to leave us nothing to desire. The 
first is, * On the Suuuef* of Shakes] rare, identifyiifg the Person 
to whom they are addressed; and elucidating several Point* in 
the Poet's History. By James Uoadrn, Ksq.’ (1837.) The 
second, published in 1838, is entitled * Shakesgieare'* Auto¬ 
biographical Poems, tieing his Sonnet* clearly developed; with 
his Character, drawn chiefly from his Works. Uy diaries 
Armitage Brown.' Mr. Brown affixes this motto to his work: 

With this key, simple os it may appear, every difficulty is 
unlocked, and we have nothing but pure uninterrupted bio¬ 
graphy.” We should hail, in common with all the world, 
any contribution to the “ pure uninterrupted biography” of 
any portion of Shakspere's career; and apeciaily of auto¬ 
biography. But we eanuot think that we have yet found thi* 
treasure. • There are, no doubt, in Shakspere's Sonnets re- 
prated expression* of thoughts aud feelings strictly personal; 
but It ia impossible, we tiiiuk, on tho other hornl, to receive 
these poems as a continuous expression of these personal 
thoughts and feelings, which alone could entitle them to the 
noma of “ autobiographical poems.” The subject is one iu 
which we honestly confess the extreme difficulty of forming 
any decided opinion; aud it i* possible that our opinion, a* it 
is now formed, may be qualified by our own future reflection, 
or by the suggestions of others. But, os it is manifestly impos¬ 
sible to attempt a ‘ Life of Shakspere,’ however imperfect, with¬ 
out % somewhat full reference to these Sonnets, we ate bound 
to oflkr our readers the best opiniou which we have derived 
from tui attentive study of them. 

Wo have already quoted a passage from Francis Mercs which 
wa must hem repeat: “ As tin- soul of Knphorbu* woe thought 
to live in Pythagoras, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives iu 
mellifluous and boney-tongued Shakespeare; witness hie ‘ Venn* 
and Adonis,* hie ‘Lucrrce,' his sugared sonnet* among hi* pri¬ 
vate friends, 4c.” Thera con lie uo doubt tliat the “ sugared 
sonnet*” wets circulated in manuscript amongst Shakspan’s 


M private friends.” The *V«mm end Adouo,' end tire *Lu- 
orece,' were printed; but Mens appeals equally to them pub¬ 
lished and unpublished works to drew that “the sweet witty 
soul of Ovid liras fat mellifluous and honey-tongued Shaks- 
pare." This praise was printed in 1598; and it must be 
assumed that the u sugared sonnets ” had obtained a reputation 
in the literary and courtly circles of that time. Tt waa thou 
the fashion to circulate poems in manuseript; and “themqumt 
of friends,’’ which Pope, a century afterwards, so justly ridi¬ 
culed, was then a real motive for seeking an extended pub¬ 
licity through the .press. But Shakspere, we are perfectly 
certain, never consented to the publication of these “ sugared 
sonnets.” It ha* been doubted whether the Sonnets published 
in 1609 were thoee mentioned by Mercs. But we would remark 
that the notoriety which Mere* had given to the “ sugared eon- 
net* ” incited a publisher, in 1599, to produce something which 
should gratify the general curiosity. In that year appeared a col¬ 
lection of poem* bearing the name of Shakspere, and published 
by W. Jogganl, entitled ‘The Passionate Pilgrim.’ This 
little collection contain* two Sonnets which are also given in 
the larger collection of 1609. They are thoee numbered 
cxxxviii and cxliv in that collection. In the modem reprints 
of 1 The Passionate Pilgrim' it i* usual to omit these two Son¬ 
nets without explanation, because they have been previously 
given in the larger collection of Sonnet*. But it i* important 
to know that, previou* to the publication of ‘ The Passionate 
Pilgrim,' Shakspere, if the Sonnet* are to be taken a* autobio¬ 
graphical, had thu* described himself 

When my love (wear* that aha I* made of truth 
I do believe her. though I know she lie* i 
That she might think me some nntntor*d youth, 

Unlearned in the world'* fake nihtiltin. 

Thus vainly thinking that *he think* me young, 

Although *he know* my day* are past the beat. 

Simply I credit Iter falsc-speaklng tongue; 

On both aide* thu* t* simple truth suppreaa'd. 

But wherefore nay* *ho not »he ia unjust t 
Anil wherefore *ay not I that I am uld ? 

O, love'* brat habit 1* in seeming trust, 

And age in love love* not to have year* told : 

Therefore I lie with her, anil she with me. 

And In our bull* by lies we flatterM be.” 

Tims, before 1599, we know not bow much earlier, the best ot 
Shakspere's years were past; he was aid, according to hi* own 
accouut. We know, indeed, that men 'of middle life, mew* 
tietween forty and Afty, were in those days termed old; a fart 
which indicates jiortly the increased average duration of life at 
the present time, and portly the greater reverence iu which the 
head of a family was formerly held by his children ami de¬ 
pendants. But in the year in which 1 The Passionate Pilgrim* 
was published Shakspere was only thirty-five. The term 1 old' 
wa* not therefore strictly applicable to him. But the 73rd 
Sonnet of the larger collection exptesses the sentiment nut more 
strongly though far more beautifully 

" That time of year thou muyst ia me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few. do hang 
Upon thoee buugli* which shake again*! the cokl, 

Bure, min'd rhuir*. where late the *weet birds aaug. 

In me thou west the twilight of such day 
A* after aumet fa doth in the west. 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

Death's second self, that seals op all in rot. 

In me thou west the glowing of -itch fire 
That on the aahea of his yonth doth lie. 

As the dralh-hed whereon it must expire, 

Consum'd with that which it wa* nourish'd by. 

This thou percvtv'at, w hich makes thy love more strong 
To love that well which thou must leave era long.” 

We have evidence, then, that if the Sonnets, cotlectimlf, are 
to he taken as “ autobiographical,” they belong to the middle 
period of Shakspere's life, however they may refer to the autumn 
of his years, the twilight of his day, the ashes of his youth. 
They belong to the period when the great post had yet to write 
fifteen of hi* most wonderful plays,—some of them running 
over with all the luxuriance of a youthful imagination. But 
‘ The Passionate Pilgrim * contains a Sennet, not in die larger 
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collectio^-HUct turning, U would be mud, any port of that eoo- 
timuxw poem. It contains a Sonnet which on every account 
we delight to reprint, for it include* a tribute font Shakspere 
to Spsnser:— 

" It music ut sweet poetry agree, 

A> they nuB aaoils, the riMer sad the brother. 

Then must thskne be gnu'twkt Urns and me, 

Beeauie thou Wei the one. sod I the other. 

Demised to dice le dear, whoee heavenly touch 
Upon the late doth ravish human eenee; 

Sfmutt to eee, whoee deep conceit k ouch, 

A*, p ool ing all eoneeit, needa no defruov. 

Thou lov'et to hear the avert mrlotUoue anand 
That l*habaa' late, the queen uf music, makes; 

And I in deep delight am chiefly drown'd. 

Whence Wmeelf to einglug ha betake*. 

. Oae gad la god of both, aa poet) feign i 
Ode knight lovoa both, and both fat thee remain. 

Now, poor Spanner died heart-broken in January, 1509. 
The Ant three book* of the * Fairy Queen,' to which the word* 
“ deep conceit ” an supposed to allude, were printed in 1590, 
tlie three other book* in 1596. Speneer, p r e w ed down by 
public dutiee and misfortunes, publiehed nothing after. Then 
fact* (bow that we have a range of eevenl yean in determining 
the (late* uf Shakapere'* Sonnet*. But the two Sonnet* of ‘The 
Fuaeionate Pilgrim,’ which were aleo publiehed in the larger 
collection, lead ui to infer something more. If they were 
taken tut from that larger collection no one could euy that its 
continuity would be deranged. There are other Souneli, 
properly eo colled, in ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,' which, if 
they were to be added to the larger collection, there would lie 
no difficulty in inserting them, ao as to be oa continuous as the 
two which are common to both work*. The notion of con¬ 
tinuity was not entertained with regard to ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim,' probably because it contain* only some twenty 
poems; but tome principle of order is maiutainod even in 
these, in tlie modern edition of the collection. There cah be no 
doubt that William Jaggnrd, the original publislier, got 
together as many at he could of tlie ‘'sugared sonnets" cir- 
eiiUling amongst Shakspere’s “ private friend*;" anil lie 
pit ked up something from other (ource*. He took two poem* 
out of ‘ Love* Labour '* Lost,' which was printed mily the year 
before. Tlie whole publication wo* doubtlessly piratical; and 
the boldnew of the pirate went somewhat further at a future 
g^jjgc. In 1612 he published a third editiou of thi* * Pilgrim,' 
in wliicii he inserted, as Shnkspere's, translation* of two of 
Ovid’s Kpiatles, which were really the work of Heywood. 
Hey wood claimed hi* own; and say* of Shokspere that A* was 
“much offended with M. Jaggnrd, that, altogether unknown 
to him, presumed t* make so (sold with hi* name." We liave 
no doubt that, in 1599, Shakspere was not altogether pleased 
with M. Jaggnrd in producing the medley of ‘The Passionate 
Pilgrim.' It contained this Sonnet:— 

‘‘ Two loves I hive of comfort anti despair, 

Which like tsso spirits do suggest me still; 

Tlia belter sngtd is a man right fur, , 

. Tho wowr spirit a ssomnn, colour'd til. 

To win mo soon to hull, my remste sail 
Tcmpletli my lietter angel from mj aide. 

And ntiuld corrupt my saint to lie a devil, 

Mooiog his purity nl’li her foul pride. 

And * hether that my angel be turn'd lls'nd, 

Nuspeet I euy, bat not directly (ell; 

Hut being both flam me, bath to eseh friend, 

I guern one angel In anoth-r's hell 

Yet thia shall 1 ne'er know, but the In doutit, 

Till m> led angel Are my good one out" 

If Ail* Sonnet, which form* the 144th of the larger col¬ 
lection, hod been taken, in 1599, to imply that Shakspere had 
a bad angel, a female evil, it would not lave increased his 
domestic comfort or his respectability at Stratfuril. There 
were enough there to buy books with his name, and to exhibit 
them to hi* family. But the injury would be neutralised by 
another Sonnet in the tame collection:— 

“ Bid not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 

’(Saint wham the sot Id could not bold argument, 
Verousd* my heart to thia hire perjury ? 

Vow* ten dm broke deserve not punishment. 


A wanan 1 forswore; bntl will greet. 

Thou bring a goddess, 1 formate not thee I 
My vow wts earthly, tliou a heavenly lame I 
Thy greet being gain'd enres all dlagno* to eee. 

My vow waa btenth, and brvsth a vaposr is; 

Then thou Mr sun, that on this earth doth shine, 

Exhil* this vapour vow; In thee It Is I ' , 

If broken, than it It no fault of mine. 

If by mo broke, what tool to not so wtoe 
T* break an oath to win a pandko I" 

Tliis is a Sonnet from ‘ Lots’* Labour's Lost;' and go the 
honest folks of Stratford would naturally conclude that both 
the sonuets were dramatio ; and we cannot avoid thinking 
that each a conclusion would not have beta far from the 
truth. i . 

' The Passionate Pilgrim’ contains four Sonnets connect e d 
with the story of ‘ Venue ami Adonis.' They an rattier repe¬ 
titions of an idea titan a continuance of a story. Koch Sonnet 
contains an idea complete in itself. They are not {chtfad 
continuously in the original, os they are now printed, Mr. 
Hullam has the following jiut criticism on Shsltsptoi** 
Sonnets, with reference to tlie larger collection- 
“ No one ever entered more fully than Shokspeare into tho 
character of this species of poetry, which admits of no exple- 
tire imagery, no merely ornamental line. But, though each 
Sonnet has generally its profier unity, the sense—I do not mean 
the grammatical construction—will smfietime* be found to 
spread from one to another, independently of that repetition of 
tho leading idea, like variations of an air, which a series of 
them frequently exhibtto, and on account of which they have 
latterly been reckoned by some rather an integral poem than a 
rolleclimi of Sonnets, But this is not uncommon among tho 
Italians, and belongs, in met, to (hose of Petrarch himself," 

Let us now examine the Sonnets, the " autobiographical 
poems,” as Mr. Brown calls tltem,*os “ repetitions of the lead¬ 
ing idea, like variations of an air.’’ Nothing can be mors ele¬ 
gant or more true than this illustration. The first seventeen 
Sonnet* contain a “leading idea” under every form of “varia¬ 
tion.” They contain an exhortation to a friend, a mala 
friend, to marry. Who thia friend was has been tits sufa- 
jeet of infinite disrussimi. Chalmers maintains that it was 
Quecti Rlimbefh, and tliat there was no impropriety in Shakspere 
addressing the queen by the maseuline pranouu, because a 
queen is a prince; os we still my in the Liturgy “ our queen 
and governor." Tlie reasoning of Clialmore on thia subject, 
which may lie found in hi* ‘ Hiqiplemoiitary Apology,' is one of 
the most amusing pieces of learned and ingenious nonsense 
tliat ever met our view. Ws believe that we must very sum¬ 
marily dismiss Quccu Kliulieth. But Chalmers boldly 
threw over the iiloa tliat the dedication uf the bookseller to 
the edition of 1609 implied the person to whom the Sonnets 
were addressed. That dedication was us follows;— 

“ TO TUB 

ON!.! I1EOKTTER tiv THESE ENSUINO aoNNKTS, 

Mb. W. H„ 

All HAITINESS AND THAT hrVRNITV PROMISED IIV OUR EVER- 
IIVINU PORT, 

WISIimi TUB \\ EU.* WISHIKO ADVENTURER IN SEVliNU PURTII, 

T. T." 

“ T. T." is Thomas Thorti, the puldiriier. The earlier critics 
mode “W. H." an Immbie penon. He was eitlier William 
Hurte, the poet's iH*|i)iew, or William Hews, soma unknown 
individual, hut Drake said, and said truly, that the person ad¬ 
dressed was one of rank; and he maintained that it WM lord 
Southampton. “ W. IIbe mid, ought to have bean H. W. 
—Henry Wriuthesiey. But Mr. Deaden and Mr. Brown 
have recently affirmed that “ W. H." is William Herbert, 
Ear! of Pembroke, who, in bis youth and hts rank, exactly 
corresjiomlei] with tlie person addressed by the poet. Tlie 
words “ begetter of these Sonnets'* in the dedication must mean, 
it is maintained, the person who was the immediate causa of 
their being written—to whom they were addressed. But 5* 

| was “ the only begetter of these Sauncis.'’ The latter portion of 
' the Souuetj are unquretiwiably oddiesssd to a female; which 
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at once disposes of the assertion that tie wee the only begetter, 
Btmtning the " begetter" ie need iu the tense of intpirtr. 
Chalmers disposes of this mooning of the word very cleverly : 
“W. H. wa> the bringer forth of the sonnets. Begot is derived 
by Skinner from the Anglo-Saxon hogettan, obthiere. Johnson 
adopts this derivation and sense': so that btgilltr, iu the quaint 
language of Thorp the bookseller, Pistol the ancient, anil such 
afferted persons, signified the obtain*? t os to got and getter, 
in the present day, mean obtain and obtain*?, or to procure 
and the procurer.” There can be no doubt of the correctness 
of this definition. But then, on the other hand, it is held that, 
when the bookseller wishes Mr. W. H. “that eternity pro¬ 
mised by ou^ever-living poet,” lie means promised him. This 
inference we must tbiuk is somewhat strained. But let us 
return to the “ leading idea'* which has run through the first 
seventeen Sonnets, or stanzas. It glides afterwards into another 
theme,-—the “eternity promised” by the ever-living poet. Iu 
the 18th Sonnet we have this declaration:— 

“ Be long ss men us breathe, or eyes can see, 

80 long lives this, and this givoa life to thee." 

The address seems to hold to the same person till the cud, 
of tho 25th stanza, perhaps tlnrongh the 26th. That we have 
already quoted, to point out its resemhhuico to the dedica¬ 
tion to Lord Southampton. But the 27lli Sonnet, or stanza, 
opens entirely in a different spirit. We have here no exag¬ 
gerated praise of his friend, no “rapturous devoteduesa, no 
idolatry of admiring love:” we use Mr. Hallam's words. 
But, more than all, the poet employs no turbid praise in speak¬ 
ing of his own power. His lines are not now described as 
“ eternal it is no longer, 

" My love shall in my verse ever lino young* 

There is au unreality about oil this, a violutiou of all our pre¬ 
vious conceptions of Shakspere's diameter, which compel us to 
besitute before we ncceptthis first port of the poem as “ autobio¬ 
graphical.” Mr. Brown analyses the first twenty-six Sonnets, 
exiling them “ the first poem,—to Ins friend persuading him to 
marry.’’ The “second poem” he considers to extend from 
Sonnet, or stanza, xxvii. to lv—“ to his friend who had rob¬ 
bed tho poet of his mistress—forgiving him.” But with the 
change of subject has arrived a most extraordinary change of 
sentiment. The Sonnets xxvii. to xxxii. are nut only speci¬ 
mens of some of the most exquisite (xietry in our language, but 
they express sentiments for more consonant with the habitual 
tone of Shakspere's mind than the exaggerated devotion and 
the boastful promises of what has gone la-fore. Look at these:— 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up ri-memhreneo of things past, 

I sigh the lsek of many a thing [ sought, 

Anil with ohl woes new wall my dear timea- waste; 

Then can t drown an eye, unus'il to How, 

For prei-loiis friends hid In death's dattdiMa night. 

And weep afresh love’s long-sinee eunreH'd wop, I 

And moan the expense of many n vanish'd sight. I 

Then can 1 grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily fVwm woe tu woo tell o'er 
The md account of fore-ls-mosned moan. 

Which I non pay as if not paid la-fore. 

Hut if tho while (think on thee, dear friend. 

All losaes are featur'd, and sorrows end. 


Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts, 

Which I by lacking have supposed dead ; 

And there reigns love and all tore's loving parta. 
And all thorn friend, which 1 thought burled. 
Hew many a holy and uhne<]tt!oua tear 
Hath door religious love stolen from mine eye. 
As Interest of the dead, which now appear 
Bat things remov'd, that hidden In thee lie 1 
Thou art tho grave w hero hurled love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of mi lovers gone. 

Who all their parts or me to thee did give; 

That dun of many now is thine alone; 

Their imager. I hiv'd 1 view In thee, 

Aad thou («U they) haet.aU the tU of me. 


If then onrvlve my wstte en t e nt ed day. 

When that churl Heath my hones with dost aheU cover. 

And (halt liy fortune onee more re-eervey 
These poor rode linns of thy deceased lover, 

Compare them with the >lettering of the time; 

And though they be outstripp'd by every pen, 

Kesetvn them for my love, not for their rhyme, 

Exceeded by the height of htpphtr men. 

O than vouchsafe me bat this loving thought 1 
Hud my friend'e mate grown with thin growing ago, 

A dearer birth than tbit hie too* had brought, 

Tu march in mats of better equipage t 
Bui tinee ho died, and poets bitter proto, 

Theirt for their style I’ll read, hie fir hie low." 

These indeed look like autobiography; and we think that there 
are many circumstances connected with the mode in which the 
Sonnets were published, ai well as in their internal evidence, 
to warrant us in receiving some as essentially dramatic, —that 
is, written in an assumed character ; and tome as (briefly par- 
tonal, —expressing the thoughts and feelings of the man William 
Shaktpere. 

The reader will have noticed the exquisite sentiment of the 
lost lines we have just quoted,—the proud humility, if we may 
so express ourselves, of the great poet comjmring himself with 
others :— 

-‘ Had my (Head's muse grown with his growing age." 

We should scarcely imagine, if the poem were continuous, as 
Mr. Brown believes, that the last stanza of thit second portion 
of it in his classification would conclude with these lines:— 

14 Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
IV princea, shall outlive (Am powerful rhyme.” 

They contrast remarkably with the tone of the 32d Sonnet,— 

“ These poor rude tinei of thy deceased lover." 

Meres lias a passage not already quoted: “ As Ovid aaith of 
his works— 

“ Jnmqno opus exegi quad nee JovU Ira, nee ignis, 

Nec poterlt ferrum, nee edaa aholere veluwtoa 

and as Horace saitii of his, 

1 Kxegl monnmsntnm e-re perennius,' Ac.; 

so say l severally of Sir Philip Sidney's, Spenser's, Daniel's, 
Drayton's, Shnheeptart'o and Warner's works.” What Ovid 
and Horace said is imitated in the S5th Sonnet. But we 
greatly doubt if wluit Meres would have said of Sliakspere 
he would have said of himself, except iu some amuined cha¬ 
racter, to which wo have not the key. Beu Joosun, to whom a 
boastful spirit has with some justice beengibjected, never said 
anything so strong of his own writings; anil he wrote with too 
much reliance, in this and other particulars, upon *- > **f--Tl 
examples. Tho 33rd Sonnet to tho 39th complain of some 
wrong, some neglect, which eud in separation. The 40th 
to the -12nd prefer the charge that the poet's friend had 
robbed him of his mistress. But it is not necessary that we 
should receive this “ leading idea” to understand several series 
of Sonnets which occur in this part. The 41th oml the 43th, 
for example, might be addressed to any friend, to any relation, 
who was separated from him hy distanceto bis wife, to his 
mother. Believing as we do that “W. H.,” be he who he 
may, who put these poems in the hands of “ T. T.,” the pub¬ 
lisher, arranged them in the most arbitrary maimer (of which 
there ore many proofs), we believe that the principle of con¬ 
tinuity, however ingeniously it may be maintained, is altogether 
fallacious. Where is the difficulty of imagining, with regard 
to poems of which each separate poem, sonnet, or stanza, is either 
a “ leading idea," or its “ variation,” that, picked up as we be¬ 
lieve they were from many quarters^ the supposed connexion most 
he in many respects fanciful, in some a result of chance, mixing 
what the poet wrote iu his own person, either in moments of ela¬ 
tion or depression, with other apparently continuous stansas that 
pointed an imaginary character, indulging in all the warmth of 
an exaggerated friendship, in the ooraplaints of au abused confi¬ 
dence, in the pictures of an unhallowed and imhappy love; 
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s ome tim e* epeoku* with the real earnestness of true friendship 
and a Mode# srtimatiop of hi* own merits; sometime* employing 
the language of an extravagant szrtogy, and a ran ntwra- 
gant estimation of the power* of die Man who wa* writing 
that eulogy f Suppose, for example, that in tb# leisure boon, 
an will eay, of William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and Wil¬ 
liam Sklupm, tin poet should have undertaken to iddira 
to the youth an argument why he should marry. There 
b nothing in the tint seve n tee n Sonnets which might not 
have been written in the artificial tone of the Italian poetry, 
in the working out of this scheme. Suppose, again, that in 
other Sonnets the poet, in the same artificial spirit, complains 
that the friend has robbed him of his mi s tr es s, and that he for¬ 
gives the falsehood. There is nothing in all this which might 
not have been written essentially as a work of fiction,—re¬ 
ceived as a work of Action,—handed about nmougst “ private 
friends" without the slightest apprehension that it would be 
regarded ae an exposition of the private relations of two per¬ 
sons separated in rank as they probably were in their 
habitual intimacies,—of very different ages,—the one on 
avowedly profligate boy. the other a matured man. But this 
supposition does not exclude the idea that the poet had also, 
at various times, composed, in the same measure, other poems, 
truly expressing his personal feelings,—with nothing inflated 
in their tone, perfectly simple and natural, offering praise, ex¬ 
pressing love to his actual friends (in the language of the 
time '‘lovers"), showing regret in separation, dreading un¬ 
kindness, hopeful of continued affection. These are also cir¬ 
culated amongst “ private friends.” Some ” W. H." collects ! 
them together, ten, or twelve, or fifteen years after they have 
been written; and a publisher, of course, is found to give to 
the world any productions of a man so eminent as Shakspere. 
But who arranged them ? Certainly not the poet himself: 
for those who lteliere in their continuity must admit tliaf there 
are portions which it is impossible to regard as continuous. In 
the some volume with these Sonnets was published a most ex¬ 
quisite narrative poem, ‘A Lover's Complaint.’ The form of 
it entirely ]>reveiila any attempt to consider it autobiogra¬ 
phical. Tire Sonnets, on the contrary, are petsonal in their form; 
but it is not therefore to be assumed that they are all petsonal 
in their relation to the author. It is impossible to lie assumed 
they could hare been printed widi the consent of the au¬ 
thor os they now staud. If he had meant in all of them to 
express his actual feelings and positiou^ the very slightest labour 
on his port—a few words of introduction either in prose or 
verse—would have taken those parts which he would have 
naturally desired to apfiesr like fiction, and which tu ut even 
now look like fiction, out of the possible range of reality. The 
same alight labour would, on the other hand, liave classed 
amongst the teal, apart from the artificial, those Sonnets which 
bo would hare desired to stand apart, and appear to us to stand 
apart, as the result of real moods of the poet s own mind. It 
ia impossible for us to work out this ides in the space of this 
paper; but we may odd one or two oheervations. With the 
126th Souuct terminates"the constantly recurring address, which 
we believe to he in on assumed character, to “ my lovely boy." 
The 127th Sonnet, without the slightest preparation, has for its 
subject “my mistress’ eyes.” Mr. Brown is here himself at 
fault He makes the stanzas from 127 to 192 compile the 
sixth poem, but bo says, “ I suspect that some stanzas irrelevant 
to the subject liave been introduced into the body of it" We 
have already given the 141th stanza, or Samet,— 

" Two loves I have of aomlbst sad despair,’’— 

Si token from the ‘ Tire Passionate Pilgrim.’ The 149th is n 
playful poem in tire oeto-oyllabie stanza; very like one 
of tire little love-poems of * Love's labour *s Lost,’ or ‘ At 
You Like It' Immediately after follows this solemn content* 
plsfiom of tire soul's immortality i— 

“ Brer sort, *be scotre of »y stafiil eeitb, 

Pool'd l>y those rebel powers that thee array. 

Why dost thou fist srttita, sad safer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walk so costly gay f 


Why so la rg e east, having as short a lease. 

Past thoa upon thy fating mansion spend t 
Shell worms. Inheritors of this excess. 

Bat upthy ehsrgvt Is this thy body's end ? 

Than, soul, llv* thou upon thy servant's toss, 

And list that pins to aggravate thy store ; *■ 

Buy tonus divine to selling honre of dross y. 

Within be fed, without be rich no mors: 

So shall thou fired on dosth, that thuds on men. 

And, death ease dead, three's no own dying thou." 

No one can here imagine continuity. Of the two lost Son¬ 
nets or shutsas of the collection Mr. Brown himself thus 
spooks s “ The two Sonnets printed at the end, about Cupid 
oud a nymph of Diana, belong to nothing but themselves.'' 
We would ask, therefore^ can toe otto hundred And fifty-four 
Sonnets be received at a continuous poem upon any other prin¬ 
ciple thou that tlie author had written them continuously I If 
drew are some parts which are acknowledged interpolations, 
may there not lie other parts that are opeu to the same belief t 
If there are parts entirely different in tlteir tone from the hulk 
af these Sonnets, may we not consider that'out portion was 
meant to lie artificial and another real,—that tlio poet some¬ 
times sjioke iu on assumed cluiror.ter, sometimes in a natural 
one ? This theory wo know could uot hold if the poet had 
himself arranged the sequence of those verse* | hut as it is 
manifest thut two sLantns have been introduced from a poem 
printed ten year* earlier,—that other* are acknowledged to bo 
ont of order,—and others positively dragged i|i without the 
slightest connexion,—-may we not carry the separation still 
further, aud, believing that the “ liegetter"—tl«* geUfr-up —of 
these Sonnets had levied contributions upon all Shakspcro's 
“ private'friends,"'—assume that ln> was indifferent to any ar¬ 
rangement which might make each portion of the |Kicin (ell its 
own history? We do not take up, therefore, these poems to 
“seize a clue which iummierahle passages give us, aud sup¬ 
pose that tliey allude tu a youth of high rank as well as per¬ 
sonal beauty and accomplishment, in whose favour amt inti¬ 
macy, according to the twee prejudices of Urn world, a player 
ami a poet, (hough he were the author of ' Macbeth,' might lw 
thought honouredand we do uot fed Ilia strangeness of 
Shakspeare's humiliation iu oildrereiug him as a being before 
whose feet he crouched,—whose frown he feared,—wluwc in¬ 
juries, aud those of the most insulting kind, he felt and be¬ 
wailed without reecnting."* 

The view which we liave taken of the probable admixture of 
the artificial aud the real in the Sonnets, arising from tlieir 
supposed original fragmentary slate, necessarily leads to the 
belief that some are accurate illustrations of the poet's situa¬ 
tion aud feelings. It is collected from these Sonnets, for ex¬ 
ample, that his profession ns a player was disagreeable to him; 
and this complaint, to* it observed, might he addressed to uny 
one of his family, or some honoured friend, such as Iwrd 
Southampton, os well os to llie prineijial object of so many 
of those lyrics which contain a “ leading idea, with vari¬ 
ations 

“ O, for my stko do you with Fortune chldo, 

Th- godly grsldeM of my liarmfid deeds, 

That did not heller for my lilh provide 

Than public moons, which putilir manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives s lusnd, 

And almost thence my nature Is subdued 
To what It work* In, like the dyer's hand.'’ 

But if from hit professional occujntion his nature Was felt by 
him to bo subdued to what it worked in,—if thence his name 
received a brand,—if vulgar scandal sometimes area tied Mm, 
—be had high thoughts to console him, such as Wire never 
before imparted to mortal. This was probably written In some 
period of dejection, when hit heart woe ill at ease, and lie 
looked upon the world with a slight tinge of indiffrrteiee, if 
not of dislike. Every man of high genius has frit something 
of this. It was reserved for the highest to throw it off, “ like 
dew-drops from the lion’* mane." After a very full consider¬ 
ation of 8hakf|iere'* dramatic works, we are come to the con- 

* IlslUm's' Literature Of Jtorope,' vol. IU. 
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elusion that ba possessed, above all other men, to complete a the exiled Duke, It to modified by the whole conduct of the 
mattery over the tendency to colour general representation! of action ofthis comedy, by its oppotite cbaracterieetion, and by 
life and character with jieiaonal viewt and circumstances, that it* prevailing tone of reflection, dud it offesv not the slightest 
he invariably went out of himself,—drat be taw nothing evidence of having been produced at a period of die poets life 
through hit own individual feelings,—and that dint none of “ when hit heart was ill at ease and IQ content with the world 
hit portraits are alike, because none are personifications of hit or hit own conscience.'' 'At You like It,’die altered‘Hamlet^* 
own nature-bit own life—hit own self-consciousness. Mr. ‘ Timon,’ ‘ Lear,’ ‘ Measure for Measure,’ belong, as we think (of 

Hallam, whose geneial views cf Shaktpere are formed in the the date* of tome there can be no doubt), to the first two or three 

spirit of die moet enlarged eritioiem, it of a different opinionyean of the seventeenth century. To this period the 3onnets 
" There teems to have been a period of Shakipeare’t life have by tome been supposed to belong. The tone of many of 

when Me heart was ill at ease and ill coutant with the world or riiose “ magnificent lyrics' 1 has led, as it appears to na, to die 

hie own conscience. The memory of hours mis spent, the pong belief that “ hie heart wae ill at ease, and ill content with die 

of affection displaced or unrequited, tlie experience of man'e world or hie own conscience." But it is impomible to collect 

woreer nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen associates, by the same opinion from the examination, apart from the Sonnets, 
chance or circumstances, peculiarly teaches;—these, as they °f m 7 drama or group of dramas of this period. ' Twelfth 

*ank down into the depths of his gnat mind, seem not only to Night' belongs to it, and so does ‘ Otliello.' All that is mison- 

have inspired into ittiie conception of* Lear' and * Timon,’ hut thropieal in that noble tragedy ie in common'with the fiendish 

that of one primary diameter, the censurar of mankind. This wickedness of logo; ‘Twelfth Night' is overflowing widi a 
type is first seen in die philosophic melancholy of Jaques, spirit of enjoyment, and is full of the truest and most beautiful 
gating with an undimhiislied serenity, and widi a gaiety of humanities. 

fanoy, though not of manners, on die follies of tire world. It Shaktpere at this period, die last year or two of the sixteenth 
assumes a graver cast in the exiled Duke of the same play." century, and the opening years of the seventeenth, was for the 

Mr. Hallam then notices die like type in ' Measure for Measure' most port hi London. In 1308 we find his townsman, Riclmrd 

and the altered'Hamlet,'as well at in'Lear’and‘Timon;'and Quiney, writing him a letter, requesting the loan of thirty 

odds, " In the later plays of Shakspcore, especially in * Macbeth' pounds. Mr. Alderman Sturley, widi refereuce to some public 

and the • Tempest,’ much of moral speculation will be fouiuj, business of that period, not only says in a letter timt “our coun- 

hut lie has never returned to this type of character in the per- trymon, Mr. William Shokspere, would procure us money,” but 

sonoges."* Without entering into a general examination of speaks “ of die friends ht can make.” Such notices are de- 

Mr. Hallam‘s theory, which evidendy includes a very wide c *«ive as to flic position Shakspere then held in die estimation 

range of discussion, we must venture to think dint the type of ®f die world. In 1001 his father died; and his burial is thus 

character firtt seen in Jaques, and presenting a graver cost in registered at Stratford:— 
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He appears tiicn to have had three brodiera living,—Gilbert, 
Richard, and Edmund. Gilbert, next to himself, resided at 
Stratford, and probably managed William's affairs there 
while he was in Loudon; for iu 1002, when the prosperous 
poet bought a considerable quantity of land near Stratford, of 
William and John Combe (107 acres), the counterpart of the 
conveyance (which we liave seen) contains an acknowledg¬ 
ment of possession beiug given to Gilbert Shakspere, to the 
use of William. It is prabublc dust Gilbert died before Wil¬ 
liam; for uo mention is mode of him in the poet's wijl. The 
younger son of the family, Edmund, bom tu 1380, followed 
the fortunes of his illustrious hrotlicr. It was probably in¬ 
tended that lie should succeed hiiu in his proprietorship of the 
theatre*; but the register of die burials of St. Mary Ovc- 
rie*. iu Southwark, doses his history in 1007 i “ Edmund 
Shakspere; player, iu die church." Uicluud Shakspere died 

in 1013. 

Iu 1003 Jamea I. ascended the throne of England. Lord 
Southampton, who had so imprudently participated in the 
conspiracy of Essex.wos a favourite of tho new sovereign; and 
one almost of tho first acts of the reign was the grant of a 
patent to the proprietors of the Blackfrian and Globe Theatres. 
In this patent the niunu of Shakspere stands die second. The 
muoas mentioned being “ Lawrence Fletcher, William Shak- 
■poem. Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillips John Hammings, j 
Henry Condell, William Sly, Robert Armyn, Richard Cowley.’ 

It would appear that at this period Shakspere was desirous I 
of mtiriug from the more laborious duties of bis profession as 
an actor. He desired to be a]ipointed, there is little doubt, 
to the ofltoa of Master of the Queen's Revels. Daniel, a hrother- 
pott, was appointed; and in a letter to the Lord Keeper, Sir 


Thomas Egerton,* he thus speaks of oue of llic competitors for 
the office“ It seemetli to my bumble judgment that one 
who is (heauthor of plays now daily presented on the public stages 
of lsmdoti, and die possessor of no small gains, and moreovttr 
himself on actor iu the King's company of comedians, could 
not with reason pretend to be master of the Queen's Majesty's 
revels, forasmuch os he would sometimes be asked to approve 
and allow of his own writings.” 

But Shakspere continued to hold his property in the theatre. 
In IB08 the Corporation of London again nttempted to inter¬ 
fere with the acton of the Blackfrian; and there being little 
chance of ejecting them despotically, a negotiation was set on 
foot for the purchase of their property. A document found by 
Mr. Collier amongst the Egerton papers at once determines 
Shakspere'* position in regard to his theatrical proprietorship. It 
is a valuation, containing the following item:— 

“ Item. W. Shakespeare asketit for the wardrobe 
aud properties of the same playhouse 300/., 
and for his four shares, the same ns his fellows 
Burbidge and Fletcher, vix., 933 L 0s. Sd, , 1133 0 8" 

Widi this document was found another—-unquestionably the 
most interesting paper ever published relating to Shakspen s 
it is a letter from Lord Southampton to Lord Ellesmere, the 
Lord Chancellor; and it contains the follow ii^ passage s— 

“ These bearers are two of die chief of the company; one 
of them by name Richard Burbidge, who humbly sueth 
fur your Lordships kind help, for that ho is a man femoos 
at our English Roscius, one who fltteth the action to the word 
and the word to the action most admirably. By the exercise 
of his quality, iudustry, and good behaviour, ha hath become 


• ' UlontaM of Europe,' vot.iU. 


• CoUtar, • New Frets,' p. 40. 
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(mnmhiI of Dm Black Yrin playltouse, which hath ban em¬ 
ployed for play* line* it waa built by hi* Miter, now near fifty 
yean ago. The other k a nan no whit ten Unerring favour, 
and my especial friend, till of late an actor of good account in 
the company, now a sharer in the tame, and writer of aome of 
our beat Bngliah play*, which, at your Lordship kuoweth, were 
amt angularly liked of Queen Elizabeth, when the company 
waa called upon to perform before her Majesty at court, at 
Chriatmae and Shrovetide. Hi* moat gracious Majesty King 
James also, since hi* coming to the crown, hath extended Ida 
royal favour to the company in diveta way* and at auudry 
tone*. This other hath to name William Shakespeare, and 
they are both of one county, and iudeed almost of one town: 
both aw right famous in their qualities though it longcth not 
to your Lordship's gravity and wisdom to resort unto the (daces 
where they are wont to delight the public ear. Their trust 
and suit now is, not to be molested in their way of life whereby 
they maintain themselves and their wivee and families (being 
both married and of good reputation), at well at the widows 
and orphans of aome of their dead fellows." 

The mode in which Southampton speaks of Shakspere k 
most noble; it k almost more than could lure been expected 
from a courtier addressing a minister of state. Whatever 
Southampton might feel towards Shakspere in private, it was 
something like a breaking down of arktocratic distinctions thus 
to write of a “ poor player “ The other k a nun no whit 
* less deserving farour, and my ksfbcui. fbibsu.” Who can 
doubt the estimation in which Shakspere must have lieeu held 
by all men when his personal diameter, us well as bis surpass¬ 
ing genius, had thus broken down die observance of the dis¬ 
tinctions which in those day* were most rigidly clung to? 
We leant from this letter that in 1608 Shakspere had ceased 
to he an actor; but tie was still a sharer in the company. 

We may now suppose that the great port, thus honoured and 
esteemed, had retired to Stratford, retaining a property in the 
theatre—regularly writing for it. There is an opinion that he 
ceased to act after 1603. In that year hk name is found 
amongst the performers of one of Den Joiison's plays. Hut the 
years from 1601 to hi* death, in die April of 1616, were not 
idly spent. He was a practical farmer, we have little doubt, 
lu 1605 he bought a moiety of the titlies of Stratford, which 
»„ bt.»ould then (volubly collect iu kind. He occupied llie 
best house of the place ; he lud there his “ curious knotted 
garden" to amute him; and his orchard lad many a pippin of 
hk “own graffing." James I. recommended the cultivation of 
mulberry-tree* in England; and who boa not heard of Siuk- 
spere's mulberry-tree t Vulgar tradition at thia lime represents 
him its writing a bitter epitaph ujroii hit friend and neighbour 
John Combe, as he had satirized Sir Thomas Lucy. Mr. 
Da Quincey ably vindicates Shakspere from these calumnies. 
It k by iu means certain that “ Justice Shallow'’ was ever ill- 
tended for the poatemor of Charlecote: and the four lima upon 
Combe (which Aubrey quote*, tee p. 25) were, according to 


Mr. Do Quiaoey, “w ritt e n and printed MbitShskspoewM* 
bom.*'* Ha waa doing something bettor. To the first half wf 
the period between 1604 and hit dwfh may be assigned— 
•Lear,’ ‘Macbeth,’ 'CymbaHne,’ ‘Tbs Winter’s Tale,’ amt. 

‘ The Tempest’ The very recital of the name* of thee* glorious 
work*, areociatod as they an with that quiet country town, it* 
beautiful Avon, its meadows, and its woodlands, k enough to 
make Stratford a name dear and venerable hi every age. But 
there are others to be added to the wondrous lkt; and thaw 
probably belong to the latter half of the period:—■’ Troilus and 
Creasida,’ < Henry VIII.,’ ‘ Coriolanu*,’ • Julius C au ar ,’ * Au- 
tony and Cleopatra.’ The direction of Shakspere’* mind to 
Roman subjects, in hk closing period, and the marvellous ac¬ 
curacy, the real, substantial learning, with which Who* treated 
them, would lead ui to believe diet he had renewed the studies 
of hk boyhood in the lost year* of hk retirement. Aider! 
learned Greek after ha was fifty. It b our opinion that 8hak- 
spere continued to write till 1 m was removed by death; and that 
the Roman plays were the beginning of a series. Who will 
flukh that eeriest 

In 1607 Susanna, the eldest daughter of Shakspere, married 
a physician resident at Stratford—a man of high professional 
eminence—l)r. Hall. In 1608 Uu grand-daughtar Elisabeth 
was born. To this child he bequeathed a sum of money, and 
all hk (date, “ except my broad silver and gilt bowl." Sbak- 
spere wo* a grandfather at 43. In 1608 hie mother died—the 
mother, doubtless, of hk anient love. There k a curious record 
of Shaksjiere’s later yean, which was recently discovered hi the 
library of the Medical Society of London, contained in tho 
“ Diary of the Rev. John Want, Vicar of Stratford-upon- 
Avon.” The Diary extends from 1618 to 1079; and it con¬ 
tains the following very cliaractcrktic entry 

“ 1 have heard that Mr. Shokspear was a natural wit, with¬ 
out any art at ull; he frequented tin* plays all his younger time, 
but in hk elder days limit at Stratford, and supplied the stage 
with two plays every year: and fur it had an allowance so 
large, that he spent at the rate of 1000/. a-year, as 1 have 
heard. 

“ Shaksjieare, Drayton, and Hen Jonson had a merry meet¬ 
ing ; niul it seem* drank too liard, for Shakspeare died of a 
fever there contracted.” 

Sliaks(iere's annual expenditure, and the marry meeting, and 
the hard drinking, are probably exaggerations. They, how¬ 
ever, show that our opinion that Shakspere continued to write 
fur tlie stage after he had ceased to be an actor has some 
foundation; and that hk residence iu comfort and affluence 
at Stratford did not necessarily imply mi abandonment of all 
hi* former pursuit*. * Henry VIII.,’ upon every rational con¬ 
struction of evidence, wo* produced at the Globe Theatre iu 
1013, and was then a new play. 

We approach the end. Shakspere, according to the register 
of Stratford, was buried on the 25th of April, 1616 
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He survived the marriage of his daughter Judith to Thomas 
Quincy only two months, and he made hk will, probably, upon 
the occasion of that marriage. It is dated the 25tli of March, 
hut in the document Ftbruarg wot first written, and afterwards 
■truck out. By thk will, which k long, he gives hk real estates 
to hk eldest daughter. 

Iu a short paper published in 1 The Pictorial Edition of 
Shakspere’ in the beginning of thk year, wc endeavoured to 
vindicate Shakspere from a calumny which, through the long 
co ntinu a n ce of a misapprehension, has constantly presented 
itself to the thoughts even of tboee who were most anxious to 
believe that the poet of taivenal benevolence—the gentlest, 


the most tolerant spirit that ever cam* to win men to charily 
and love by other than the lessons of inspiration—waa Inca¬ 
pable of a deliberate act of cruelty and contempt towards the 
wife of bk bosom. 

According to the received interpretation of hk will. Slink - 
■pere treats iik wife with neglect and “ bitter sarcasm,’’ for which 
estranged affection* would have I wen no warranty; and consigns 
! tier, with a solemn avowal of contempt and hatred, to a miser¬ 
able dependence, not even recommended or implied, U|k»ii the 
bounty of tlieir common children. According to the dictum 
of Malone, who first dragged thk offensive bequest into notice 
* Eosyclopwlls Britonako. 
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sixty yean ago, “Hie wife Lad not wholly escaped his 
memory; he had forgot her,—be had recollected her,—but 
ao recollected her ae more strongly to mark how little he 
aat a amod her; ^he had already (as it k vulgarly expressed) out 
Mr-of, mat indeed with a shilling, but with an old bed." 

Steevens, amougst many fault* of taste, baa the good rente 
and the good feeling to deny the inference* of Malone in tint 
matter of the “ old bad." He contidera thia faequert u a mark 
Of peculiar tenderness and he attumet that site waa jmrvided 
for by settlement. Staerena waa a conveyancer by profession. 
Malone, who waa also at the bar, toys, "what provision waa 
made for her by aettlement due* not appear.” The writer in 
‘ LardnarVtCyclopacdia' doubt* the legal view of the matter 
which SteeVent 'charitably take*:—“ Had he already [wovided 
for her V If to, he would aurely have alluded to the fact; 
and if ho had left her the interact of a specific sum, or the rent 
of some messuage, there would, we think, have been a stipu¬ 
lation for the reversion of the property to his children after her 
decease.” Boswell, a third legal editor, thu* writes upon the 
same subject:—“ If we may suppose that some provision had 
been made for,her during bis lifetime, the bequest of his 
second-best bed was probably considered in those days neither 
as uncommon or reproachful.” The “ forgetfulness" and the 
" neglect” by Shakspera of the partner of his fortunes for more 
than thirty years is good-naturedly imputed by Kleeveua to 
“ the indisposed and sickly tit.*' Malone will not have it 
so:—“The various regulations and provisions of our author's 
will show that at the time of making it he had the entire use of 
hiefacultiee." We thoroughly agree with Malone in this par¬ 
ticular. Shakspera liequcathi to his second daughter three hun¬ 
dred pounds under certain conditions; to ids sister money, 
wearing apparel, and a life-interest in the house where she 
lives; to his nephews five pounds each; to his grand-daughter 
his plate; to tho poor ten pounds; awl to various Mentis 
money, rings, Ids sword. Tint cluef bequest, that of Ids real 
' property, is as follows :— 

“ Item—I give, will, liequeatli, and devise, unto my 
daughter, Susanna Hall, for lictter enabling of iter to |>erform 
this my will,* and towards the performance thereof, all that 
capital messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, in 
Stratford aforesaid, colled the New Place, wherein 1 now dwell, 
and two messuages or tenements, with the appurtenance*, 
situate, lying, and being iu Henley Street, within the borough 
of Stratford aforesaid; and all my barns, stables, orchards, 
gardens, lauds, tenements, and hereditament* whatsoever, 
situate,' lying, or licing, or to be had, received, perceived, or 
takeii, within the towns, hamlets, villages, fields, and grounds 
of Stratford-upun-Avon, Old Stratford, Bishoptou, and Wcl- 
combe, or in any of them, in the said county of Warwick ; 
and also that messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, 
wherein one John Ilobinsou dwelleth, situate, lying, and being 
In the lilockfrian in London, near the Wardrobe; and ail 
other my lands, tenements, mid hereditaments whatsoever: to 
have and to hold all and singular the said premises, with their 
appurtenances, unto the said Susanna Hall, for and during the 
term of tier natural life; and after her decease to the tirst sou of 
her body lawfully issuing,” &c. 

Immediately after this clause,—by which all tlse real pro¬ 
perty is bequeathed to Susanna Hall, for her life, and then 


entailed upon her beus male; and in de&nlt of each 
upon his grand-daughter and her heirs male; and iu ikbdt 
of such ime upon Ins daughter Judith and her beira male,— 
comes the clause relating to his wife :— 

“ Item — I give onto mg Wife mg second-beet bed, with # 
furniture." , * 

It was the abject of Shakspera by this will to perpetuate* 
famitg ettaie. In doing so did he neglect the duty and allsetkm 
which he owed to hit wife f He did not. HisestatBS, with die 
exception of a copyhold tenement, expressly mentioned in his 
will, wen freehold. His wira was bktitlxd to DOWBB. 
.She was provided for amply, bg the dear and undeniable 
operation tf the English law. Of the bouse* and gardens 
which Shakspera inherited from bit father, she was assured of 
the life-interest of a third, should she survive her husband, 
the instant that old John Shakspera died. Of tbe capita] mes¬ 
suage, called New Place, die was assured of the tamo life- 
interest, from the moment of the conveyance, provided, it 
woe a direct conveyance to her husband. That it waa so 
conveyed we may infer from the terms of tlie conveyance 
of the lunda in Old Stratford, and other places, which were 
purchased by Shakspera iu 1602, and were then conveyed 
“ to the onlye proper use oml behoofs of the saide William 
Shakespere, his heire* and ossignes, for ever.” Of a life-interest 
in a third of these lands also was she assured. The tenement 
in Blackfriars, purchased iu 1611, was conveyed to Shakspera 
and three other jtrsoiis ; and after his death was re-conveyed m 
by those (ktsoiu to the uses of his will, “ for and iu perform¬ 
ance of the coulidence and trust in them reposed by William 
Shakespeare deceased.” In this estate, certainly, the widow of 
our jKict had not dower. 

We liave thus the satisfaction of (Minting out the absolute 
certainty that the wife of .Slmk-i|H're was provided for by the 
natural operation of tbe luw of Knglund. She could not have 
been deprived of this provision except by the legal process of 
Fine,—the voluntary renunciation of her owu right. If her 
huslioiid had alienated his real estates she might still have held 
her right, even against a purchaser. In tho event, which we 
believe to be improbable, that she and the ‘‘ gentle Shukspere" 
lived on terms of mutual tutkiuduess, site would have refused to 
renounce the right which the law gave her. Iu the more probable 
case, that, eniToundcd with mutual friends and relations, they 
lived at least amicably, she could not have been a*keil to 
resign it. lit tbe most probable cose, that they lived affec¬ 
tionately, the legal provision of dower would have been re¬ 
garded as the natural and proper arrangement—so natural and 
usual os not to be referred to in a will. By reference to other 
wills of the same period it may be seen how unusual it was to 
make any other provision for a wife than by dower. Such a 
provision iu those days, when the bulk of property wee real, 
was a matter of course. Tbe solutiou which we have here 
offered to this long-disputed question, supersedes the necessity 
of any conjecture as to the nature of the provision which those 
who reverence the memory of Sliaktpere must hold he made for 
his wife. 

The tomb of Shakspera, in the chancel of Stratford Church, 
was meted before 1633, fur it is mentioned iu tome lines by 
Leonard Digges. It was the work of Gerunl Johnson, a cele¬ 
brated sculptor. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By ANDRfc VIEUSSEUX. 


I.—TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE was bom at Ajaccio in tbo 
island of Corsica, on the 13th of August, 111)9. He was the 
second son (1“* brother Josejib being the eldest) of Carlo Bona¬ 
parte ami uf Is-titia Ramolini, both uatives of Corsica. In his 
liaptisinnl register, which is iu the parish boohs, his Haute is 
written Bonaparte, but his father generally signed himself 
Buonainrte, a mode of writing whirh seems more accordant w ith 
Italian orthoepy, although there are other Italian names in which 
tiie first component part is written awl pronounced bonn, as for 
instance, Boiiarentura. Bonaccursi, Sic., Iiesides common nouns, 
siuiilarly compounded, surh os lxmarioU, Ismaccia, &r. lids 
appears in itself a question of little moment, but it has been made 
the subject of mucii controversy, to uhit h a sol t of national im- 
|iortancr lias liccn given, as if the dropping of the u hail lieeu 
done for the purjmsc of Frenchifying the name. (Louis Bona¬ 
parte’* Jicfiom e a Sir It 'niter Scott.} Bonaparte lieing a family 
name, the eorrcrttiess of the spelling must dejieud u|Hin riisti.in, 
and we find that Napoleon after he lx’eamo geneial of the army 
of Italy always vigueil his name without tlie «. prulmbly, as 
llotu'irniii 1 olumes, U-eause it was a shorter nay of signing, and 
prut slid y also Ix-cau-eit wus lietter adapted to French prniiun- 
ci.ilion; it rnrresponded likewise to the rommou wnv of speaking 
of most Itatiiuis, who, with the exception of the Tuscans, pro¬ 
nounce in familiar eoiieersatioii ‘ holin' instead of ‘huolio.’ 
Napoleon's name first lieeame known to tlie world as Uonn|iarle, 
and ns such it is registered in liis prurlumatUius, dmjiatrlien, awl 
otlier doe.iimenti. 

Nupoleon's family was originally from Tuscany, imt had lieeu 
, settled in Corsica for set eral generations. There is a comedy 
written by one of Ins ancestors, Ninolu Buon.iparleof.Saii Miui- 
ato, eitin'll of Florence, styled • lot Vcdova,’ Florence. 1.7(18 anil 
1592. There is likewise a uariathe of the pillnge of Home 
under Charles V., written hyaJacopoUiionnpnitf, ‘ ltaggunglio 
Storieo del Sacco ill Houia dell'anno 1.327.' Cologne, 17.9(1. 
Charles, Napoleon's father, was educated at l'isafor the profes- 
sion of the luw. Beline the tiirth of Na[iol«iii lie had served 
under Puoli in tlie defeuee of his countiy ug.iiust the French, to 
whom tlie Genoese had basely sold the island. 1 he entire sub¬ 
mission of Corsica to France took place in June, 17iif>, about two 
months before Napoleon's birth, wiio therefore was I ami a sub¬ 
ject of Fmure. In the fullowmg Srptenilicr, when Count Mar* 
Ixruf, the French commissioner, convoked by tlie king's letters 
patent the States of Corsica, consisting of three orders, nobility, 
clergy, and commons, the family of Honapurte, I taring shown 
their titles, was registered among the nobility ; and diaries, 
some years after, repaiied to Paris as member of a deputation 
of his order to Louis A 3' I. He was soon after uppninted assessor 
to tlie judicial conit of Ajaccio. He was then in straitened 
circumstances, as lie had spent most of his little properly in a 
speculation of some salterns, after having previously lost a suit 
against the Jesuits alwut an inheritance which lie claimed. 
Through Count Morhceufs interest he obtained tlie admission of 
hit son Napoleou to the military school of Brieiuic as a king’s 
pensioner. Napoleon left Corsica for Brienue, when he was in 
bis tenth year, in April, 1779. At Brienue, where be passed 
fire yean and a half, he made great progress in mathematics, 
but showed Ins disposition for literatureoud the study of lan¬ 
guages. Picbegru was for a time bis monitor in the class of 
mathematics. The annual report made to the king by M. de 
Kcialio, inspector-geuml of the military schools of France, in 


1781, has the following remark* on young Napoleon t—* Dis¬ 
tinguished in mathematical studies, tolerably versed in history 
and geography, much hchind in his Latin and in lirlles lottres, 
and otlier accomplishments; of regular habits, studious and 
well Imhavcil, and enjoying excellent health,’ (Bourwntw's 
Mcminn .) Much has lieeu said of young Napoleon's tacitur- 
uity mid moroseucss while at school. Bourientie, who was hi* 
schoolfellow, states tlie facts very simply. Napoleon was a 
stronger, fur the French considered the Corsicans as such j lie 
s|wko his own dialect, until he learnt French at the scltonl; 
he had no coiineviuns iu France; ho was conqiaratircly poor, 
and yet proud-minded, os Corsicans generally aA; tlie otlier 
boys, more fmtunate or more lively in their disposition, teased 
him and taiiufed him, and therefore he ke|it himself distant 
and was often alone. But that he was susceptible of social and 
friendly feelings towanls those who showed him sytnpailiy, 
his intimacy with Uouriruiie sufficiently proves. 

There was nothing extraordinary in yotiug Napoleon’s school 
life; he was a clever, steady, studious lad, and nothing mure. 
The school uf Brienue was under the dlree.iiou of tlie monks of 
the order of St. Francis do l’atilu, called 1 Minimi,' and Bou- 
riemie speak* rather Indifferently of their learning Olid system of 
education, though the teacher Of matliemuties seems to have 
been a favourable exception. Ihmricune also states that Na¬ 
poleon had made more proficiency in history titan the report 
above mentioned gives him credit for; his favourite authors 
were Cfcsar, l’lntiuch, and Arrian ; tlie Inst two he prulmbly 
read in Lutiii, or peilia|M French translations, for lie dues 
nut ap|s>ar to have studied (iieek, 

Napoleon left liricuue in October, 1781; some say ill 1783, 
but Uouriemie is jmsiiivv ns to tlie date, ‘ 17th October, 1784, 
after Na|Mileou bail lieeu five years and six inuntlii at Brienue,' 
and he acrom)Hiuied him jiurt of tlie way to Paris, with four 
of his rom)K!iiioui, to pnieerd to tlie military school there, hi 
continue his course of studies, until lie hail attained the age 
fur entering the army. Tlie Paris school, and the students' 
manner of living, were on an ex|iensive footing, which shocked 
young Na|xjlcun. who wmtu to Father Bertun, his superior at 
liricnuc.a long letter, in which lie forcibly exposed tlie error of 
such a system of education: luxury and comforts, he said, were 
a liail ]Hcparatiou for the iiardsbips attendant mi (tie military 
profession. Uouriemie gives a copy of this remaikiiblo letter. 
In the regulations which he afterwards drew up for his military 
school at Fontainebleau, Napoleon followed the princi]ile* he 
lrnd thus early manifested. Na|H>leou’i spirit uf oliservatiim, 
and his active and inquisitive character, would appear to 
have attracted the attention of (lie superiors of the Paris school, 
who hastened tlie ejiocli of his examination, os if anxious to get 
rid of a troublesome guest. He was likewise remarked for a 
wild energy and strange amplification* in his style of ex¬ 
pressing himself when exi ited, n peeul iarity which distinguished 
many of his sutMfquent s|x-eclies and proclamations. In Sep¬ 
tember, 1783, he left the school, and received his commission as 
siib-lieutcuaut in die regiment of artillery de la Fdre, and was 
soon after promoted to a lint lieutenancy in the artillery regi¬ 
ment of Grenoble, stationed at Valence. His father had just 
died at Montpellier of a scirrhus in tin stomach. An old 
great-uncle, the Archdeacon Lueien of Ajaccio, now acted os 
father to tlie family; lie was rich, and Charles had left his child¬ 
ren poor. Napuleou's elder brother Joseph, after receiving bis 
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education at tlie College of Autun in Burgundy, returned to 
Corsica, where hie mother, listen, and youugcr brothers resided, 
as well as a half-brother of Ids mother, of the name of Fcsch, 
whose fattier had been on officer in a Swiss regiment in the 
Genoese service, formerly stationed in Corsica. Napoleon, 
while at Valence with bis regiment, was allowed 1200 francs 
yearly from his family, probably from the archdeacon, which, 
added to his pay, enabled him tolivc comfortably and to go iuto 
company. He appears to have entered cheerfully into the 
amusements of his brother-officers, hut lie did not neglect his 
professional studies. While at Valence lie wrote a dissertation 
in answer to Itaynal's question* ‘ What are the principle* and 
institutions by which mankind can obtain the greatest possible 
happiness? ’ He sent his MS. anonymously to the Academy of 
Lyou, which adjudged to him the prize attached to the best essay 
on the subject. Many years after, when at the height of his 
power, he happened to mention the circumstance, and Talley¬ 
rand, haring sought the forgotten MS. among tlie archives of 
the Academy, presented it to him. Napoleon, after reading a 
few pages, threw it iuto the Ure, and, as no copy was preserved, 
we do not knuw what his early ideas might hare lieen about 
tlie happiness of mankind. (Liu Cases' Journal, vol. i.) Har¬ 
ing made an excursion from Valence to Mout Ceuis, lie designed 
writing a ‘sentimental journey,’ in imitation of Sterne's 
work, translations of which were much read in France at tlie 
time, hut ha ultimately resisted the temptation. The first 
outbreak of the Hcvolutiim found him at Valence with his regi¬ 
ment. He look a lively interest in the proceedings of tlie first 
Nutiotiul Assembly. The officers of Ids legimeut, like those of 
tlie army in general, were divided into royalists and democrats. 
Heveral of the royalists emigrated to join the Prince of Comte. 
Na|K>leon look tlie popular side, and bis example and bis ar¬ 
guments influenced many of his brother-officers in the regiment. 
In 1702 Napoleon became ucaptniu in the regiment of (iienoble 
artillery (las Cases, vol. i.), bis promotion being favmued 
probably by the emigration of so many officers. It is stated by 
otlrers that he was made a captain in July, 1702, after his re¬ 
turn Hum Corsica. However, he was at Paris in 17112, and 
there met iiis old friend llmirieiinc, with whom he renewed Ins 
intimacy. He up|icars to have been then unemployed, probably 
unattacbed, while the army was undergoing a new organization. 
On the 20th of June, 17112, Nnpolruu and liouricnue luip|ieiicd 
to lie at a coffcc-luiiuc in the street St. Houore, when tlie mob 
from the faoxbourgs (a motley crowd armed with pikes, sticks, 
axes. Ac.) was proceeding to the Tuilcries. ‘ Let us follow 
this canmllr,' whispered Napoleon to his friend. They went 
accordingly, and saw the mob break intotbe palare without any 
opposition, and the king uftei wards appear ut one of the win¬ 
dows with the ted rap on bis bead. ‘It is nil over with that 
man! 1 exclaimed Napoleon; mol returning with his friend to 
tbocolVee-houselo dinner, he e\ plained to llmirieune all the con¬ 
sequences he foresaw from the degradation of the monarchy on 
that fatal day. now and then exclaiming indignantly, ‘How 
could they allow those despicable wretches to enter the palace! 
a few dise.liarges of grape-shot would have made them all take to 
their beds; they would be running yet at this moment!’ He 
was extremely grove all the remainder of that day; the sight 
hail made a deep impression upon him. He witnessed also 
the scenes of the 10th of August, after which he left Paris to 
return to his family in Corsica. General de Puoli then held 
the chief authority ill that island from the king and the French 
National Assembly, anil Napoleon was apjmiitted by him to 
the temporary command of a battalion of national guards. 
Paoli hud approved of the Constitutional monarchy in France, 
but not of the excesses of the Jacobins, nor of tlie attempts to 
establish a republic. Factions Inul broken out in Corsiea also, 
which Paoli endeavoured to repress. In January, 1703, n 
French fleet, nmlcr Admiral Truguef, sailed from Toulon, for 
the purpose of attacking the island of .Sardinia. Napoleon, with 
hit battalion, was ordered to make a diversion by taking pos¬ 
session of the small islands which lie on tlie northern coast of 
Sardinia, which he effected; but Tuiguefs fleet having been 
repulsed in the attack upon Cagliari. Napoleon returned to 
Corsica with fail man. Puli bad now openly renounced all 


obedience to the French Convention, and called upon hie 
countrymen to shake off it* yoke.' Napoleon, on the contrary, 
rallied with the French troops under Locombe St Michel and 
Saliceti, and he was sent with a body of men to attack his na¬ 
tive town Ajaccio, which was in possession of Paoli's party. 
He however did not succeed, anil was obliged to return to 
Ifaslia. The English fleet soon after appeared on the coast, 
landed troops, and assisted Paoli, and the French were obliged 
to quit the island. Napoleon also left it about May, 1793, and 
his mother and sisters with him. After seeing them safe to 
Marseille, Iiu went to join the 4th regiment of artillery, wliieh 
was stationed at Nice with the army iutended to act against 
Italy. So at least his brother Louis says, but from las Cases' 
account it would appear tiuit he repaired to Paris to ask for 
active employment. It was during his short residence at Mar¬ 
seille and in the neighbourhood that he wrote a political pam¬ 
phlet, called Le Souper dt Btaucatrt, a supposed conversation 
between men of different parties: a Marseilles, a man or 
Nisiues, a military man, and a manufacturer of Montpellier. 
Bonaparte speaks his own sentiments as tlie military man, and 
recommends union awl obedience to the Convention, against 
which the MtirseiUese were then in a state of revolt. Napoleon 
was said to have suppressed this pamphlet,bat Hourieluie gives 
a copy of it from a MS. furnished to him by Bonaparte in 
1703. His language was then strongly republican, though not 
of that turgid ulmird strain which was then so much in vogue, 
and of wliieh some specimens, signed Brutus Bonaparte, ap¬ 
peared in the papers of tlie day. Na]ioleoii, in bis memoirs, 
disavows these, and says that ‘ perhaps they were the produc¬ 
tions of liia brother Lucieu, who was then a much more violent 
democrat than himself.' 

Bonapiute was at l’nris in September, 1703. Being known 
as a good artillery officer, be was »cut to join the besieging army 
before Toulon, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel of artillery, 
and with a letter for Cartaux, the republican general, a vain, 
vulgar, uud extremely ignorant man. Napoleon himself Itns 
given, in Los Cases' journal, a most amusing account of his 
first interview with Cartaux, of the wretched state in which he 
found the artillery, of the total want of common sense in the 
dispositions that had been made for the attack, of his own re¬ 
monstrance*. and of his difficulty in making Cartaux under¬ 
stand the simplest notions concerning a battery. At last Gas- 
|iarin, a commissioner from the Convent ion, ui rived at the camjt: 
he had seen u little service, and understood Buna|sirte. A conn- ’ 
oil of war was assembled, and although the orders of tlie Coir 
vent ion were to attack Toulon and carry the town, Napoleon 
succeeded in persuading them first to attack the outer works 
which commanded din harbour. Cartaux was soon recalled, ami 
a physician was sent iu bis place, but he was quickly frightened 
away by the whistling of the shots. Dugommier, a brave vete¬ 
ran, then came to command die liesicging army, and he and 
Bonaparte agreed perfectly. Na]wleon constructed his batte¬ 
ries with great skill, and having opened his lire with effect, 
the works which commanded the harbour were carried liy 
the French, after a sharp instance from the English, iu 
which Uonapaitc received a Liyonct wound. Upon this the 
evacuation of the place was resolved upon by the allies. A 
scene of confusion anil destruction took place: the English, 
Sjianish, and Neapolitan fleets sailed out of the harbour, carry, 
ing along with them about 14,000 of the inhabitants, whose 
only safety was in flight. Tlie deputies of die Convention, 
Burras, Freran, Fonclie, ami die younger Robespierre, entered 
Toulon, and exercised their vengeance upon tbe few that re¬ 
mained, 400 of whom were assembled in die square and exter¬ 
minated by gmpe-shot. Bonaparte says that neither he nor 
tlie regular troops had anything to do with dtis butchery, 
which, was executed by what was called 'the revolutionary 
army,' a set of wretches, the real sons culottes of Paris and other 
towns, who followed die army as volunteers. 

Throughout that frightful period which haa been styled ‘the 
reign of terror,' it was not, generally speaking, the officers of tbe 
regular army, but the civilians, the deputies of the Conven¬ 
tion attached to the armies, who directed and presided at the 
mametee. Then is an atrocious letter by Fouchl toCollot 
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dflmbois, IHifying hi* joy at the extermination of the rebels; 
and another from Saiiceti, Bum, and Frown, jointly c x pc ro 
ing the tame sentiments. (See Napoleon • Mamin, by Gour- 
gauci, vol. i. Appendix.) 

In consequence of hit amice* at the taking of Toulon, 
Bonaparte was recommended by General Dogommier for pro* 
motion, and was accordingly raised to the tank of brigadier- 
general of artillery, in February, 1701, with tbeehief command 
of that depa r tment of the army iu the south. In this capacity 
be inspected the coasts, ordered the weak points to be fortified, 
and strengthened the fortifications already existing. He then 
joined the army under General Dumorbion, which was sta¬ 
tioned at the foot of the Maritime Alps, and with which lie 
made the campaign of 1794 against the Piedmontese troops. In 
tliat'campaigu, the French, disregarding the neutrality of Genoa, 
oral adraneing hy Ventimiglia and San Remo, fumed the 
Piedmontese position at Snorgio, obtained possession of the Col 
de Tende, and penetrated into the valleys on the Piedmontese 
side of the Alps. A battle was fought at Cairo, in the valley 
of the Bormidu, 21st September, in which the French had the 
advantage. But the rainy season comiug on, terminated the 
campaign, in which Bonaparte had takcu an important port, 
together with Masserts. 

Previous however to the battle of Cairo, Bonaparte had run 
cousidemlile risk from the factions that divided France. On 
the 13th of July, 1791, the Deputies of the Convention who 
were su|ieriiitendmg the ojieratioiM of the army gave him a 
commission to proceed to Genua, with secret instructions to 
examine the state of the fortifications a* well as the nature of 
the country, and also to observe the conduct of the Genoese 
government towards the English and other Mligereut powers. 
These instructions were dated Ixiano, ami signed llicurd. Iti- 
cord and the younger Robespierre were then commissioners. 
Bonaparte went to Genoa and fulfilled his commission. In 
the mean time, the revolution of the 9lh ami 10th Therniidor 
(27th and 2Hih July) look place: Roliespierre fell, ami his 
party was proscrilied. Albittc, Saiiceti, uml J-apuib-, were 
(lie new commissioners appointed to the army of Italy. On 
Bonajiarte's return from Genoa to head-quarters, he wns plured 
under arrest, his jinpm were wired, and an order was issued 
hy the commissioners, stating that lie had lost their confidence 
by his suspicions conduct, and especially hy his journey 
to Genoa; he was siit])ciidcd from his functions of commander 
of the artillery, nnd ordered to piucecd to Paris under an escort 
to appear before the committee of public safety. This order 
was dated Barcelonnette, fith August, and signed by the three 
commissioners, and countersigned by Dumorbion, gencral-in- 
cliief. Bonaparte remained under arrest fur a fortnight. He 
wrote a pithy remonstrance, which he addressed to Albitte and 
.Saiiceti, without taking any notice of the third commissioner, 
Laporte: lie complained of being disgraced, and having hi* 
character injured without trial; and he appealed to his known 
patriotism, his services, and his attachment to the principle* (If 
the revolution. This remonstrance induced the commissioners 
to make a more precise investigation of the affair, and die result 
was a counter order from them, duted Nice, 20th August, 
stating that citizen Bonaparte had heeii arrested iri consequence 
of measures of general safety after the death of the traitor 
Robespierre; Imt that the commissioners ‘having examined hit 
conduct previous to his journey to Genoa, and also flic report 
of that mission, had not found any jiositire reason to justify the 
suspicions they might hare entertained of bis conduct and 
principles, and that, considering moreover the advantage de¬ 
rived from his military information and knowledge of localities 
to the service of the republic, they, the commissioners, order 
him to lie restored proriaonalig to liberty, and to remain at 
bead-quarters, until further instructions from the committee of 
public safety.' Bonaparte seems to hare had no further annoy¬ 
ance on the subject. The real grounds of his accusation have 
never been known, and lie himself, at the dose of his life, 
professed his ignorance of them. 

After the cloee of the campaign of 1794, Bonaparte repaired 
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to Marseille. Early in die following year ha was at Rati* 
soliciting employment. Aubry, au old officer of artillery, wu 
then president of die military committee. Bonaparte wo* 
oddly received by this officer, who mode some remark* ou his 
youth, which Bonaparte reseated. Aubry, however, appointed 
him general of a brigade of infantry, iu die army of La Yen- r 
die, on appointment which Napoleon refined. He renuuMd 
therefore without active employment, retaining his mnk of 
general of brigade;- He now took lodgings in the Rue da 
Mail, near the Place de* Victoiiws, and led a private life. 
Beurienne states that he had dieu some idea of going into the 
Turkish service, ami he give* a oopy of a project which Baua- 
parte laid before die war-office, showing the advantage* tint 
would result to France by forming a closer connexion with the 
I*oi te. But a crisis arrived in the affair* of France. The Con¬ 
vention trad framed a new constitution, establishing a council of 
elders, a council of junior*, and an executive directory of five 
member*. This is known by the name of the constitution of the 
year ill., and was in fact the third constitution proclaimed 
simfe the beginning of the revolution. But the Convention, 
previously to its own dissolution, passed a resolution to the 
effect, that at least two-thirds of the member* of the two logic* 
iiilivc councils should lie taken from tlie members of the actual 
Convention. This resolution was laid before die primary as¬ 
semblies of the departments, mid every kind of influence, 
legal mid illegal, wns used to ensure its apiauhnUoii. The 
department of I’nri* however refused, mid the section* or dis¬ 
tricts of that city being assembled, demanded a strict scrutiny 
of the returns of dm votes from the assemblies of the deportments, 
and protested against I bo attempt of the Convention to per¬ 
petuate its own power. It was said that the sections were 
urged or encouraged iu their resistance hy the royalists, who 
ht>|ird to derive Iieneflt from it: but it is also well known tliut 
the Convention, many uf whoso members were implicated in 
the tilondslied mid atrocities of tbo reigu of terror, was odious 
to the Parisians. On the other ffide the member* of the Con¬ 
vention for this very reason were afraid of returning to thn 
rank of private citizens. They determined therefore to risk 
everything in order to carry their object by force. They had 
at their disposal about 5000 regular troop* in or near Paris, 
with a considerable quantity of artillery, mid a body of volun¬ 
teers from the suburlw. The command of these forces was 
given to Barron, a leading member of the Convention, who had 
mainly contributed to the full of llnls-spierre. Burras, who 
had become acquainted with Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon, 
promised to intrust him with the actual direction of the troops 
fur the defence of the Convention. Bonaparte was also known 
to Carnot and Tallien, and other meroliers of the Convention, 
os an able artillery officer. The choice lieing unanimously 
approved, Bonaparte quickly drew his line of defence round 
the Tuileric* where the Convention was silting, and along 
(lie adjoining qnny on the north hank of the Seine, lie de- 
]smiled mainly upon his cannon loaded with grajvsliof, 
which lie had placed at the head of the various aveiiiic* < t!irouj;li 
which the national guard*, the force of the citizens, must ml- 
vance. The national guards had no cannon. They advanced 
on the morning of the 1311* Vendemiaire (fill October, 1795), 
nearly 30,000 iu nmnltcr, in several columns, along the quay* 
and tlie street of St. llonoi-4. As soon as they were within 
musket-shot, they were ordered to di.perse hi the name of tlie 
Convention; they answered hy discharging their firelock*, and 
their fire was returned hy discliorges of gra|ie-*hot and canis¬ 
ter, which did great execution. They returned several times 
to the charge, and attempted to carry the guns; but the fin: of 
the cannon swejit away the foremost, and threw the rest into 
disorder. Foiled at all ]Kiints, after two hours' fighting, lira 
national guard* withdrew in the evening to tlieir respective 
districts, where tliey made a stand in somg churches mid other 
buildings; hut lieing followed hy the troops of the Convention, 
they were obliged to surrender, and were disarmed in the 
night. The Convention did not use their victory with cruelty 
except those who were killed in the fight, few of the citizen* 
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were pat to death, and only two of the leaden were publicly 
executed; other* were sentenced to tran*portation. General 
Berruyer, Verrlier, ami other*, served with Bonaparte on the 
occasion, but to Bonaparte chiefly tire merit of the victory wa» 
justly attributed. He wo* appointed, by a decree of the 
Convention, *ec<md in command of the army of the interior, 
Barra* retaining the nominal chief command himself; and 
soon after, tire new conititution coming into operation, Barra*, 
being appointed one of the director*, resigned bi* military 
command, and Bonaparte became general of the interior. 

About tliii time Bonaparte liccame acquainted with Jose¬ 
phine Beauhamois, a native of Martinique, and tire widow of 
the Viscouut Alexandre de Beauharnoi*. The Director Bar- 
nu, on old acquaintance of her husband, frequented her so¬ 
ciety, and she was also intimate with Madame Tollien, and 
other persons of note at that time. She was amiable, elegant, 
and accomplished. Bonaparte saw her often, and became 
attached to her. .She was several years older than he was. 
He was now rapidly rising in his fortunes, and his marriage 
with a lady of rank and fashion (for rank, although nomi¬ 
nally proscribed, began again to exercise a sort of influence in 
society), who was upon terms of intimacy with the political 
leaders of that period, would be advantageous to him. Such 
was the advice given to him by his friends, and particularly 
by Talleyrand, liarros also approved of the projected mar¬ 
riage. Meantime, Bonaparte had lieeii applying to Carnot, 
the then minister at war, for active employment. The di¬ 
rectors had at that time turned their attention towards Italy, 
where the French army, uuder (tenoral Scherer, was making 
no great progress. Alter gaining a victory over the Austrians, 
at Luano, in November, 170.1, the French were still cooped up 
in the western Riviera, of Genoa, between the mountains uud 
the sea, without being able to penetrate into Piedmont; and 
this was the fourth year of tliut war carried on at the foot or 
in the deflles of the Alps and the Ligiiriuu Apennines. Bar¬ 
ms and Carnot proposed to give Buun|iurtc the command of 
the army of Italy, anti (lie other directors assented. This ap¬ 
pointment was signed the 23d of February, 1700; on the Olh 
of March following he married Josephine, and u few days after 
parted from his bride to assume the command of the army of 
Italy. Various reasons have been assigned for this appoint¬ 
ment, fur which there ap{icurs to be no evidence. He was 
appointed to the army of Italy liecaust: he was thought ca;iahle 
of succeeding. Perhaps also the directors were not sorry to 
have a general at the head of one of their armies who was a 
man of their choice, aud apparently dependent upon their 
favour—ono whose growing reputation might serve us a coun¬ 
terpoise to the widely-extended popularity of Moreau, Pi- 
chcgni, Hochc, and the other general* of the first yean of the 
Republic. 

The army at Unniqiurte's disposal eousisted of about 50,000 
men, of wham only two-thirds were lit for the lield. It wus 
in a wretched state as to clothing, and ill supplied with pro¬ 
visions; the pay of the soldiers was in arrears, and the army 
WO* altflost without horses. The discipline also was very 
relaxed. The Piedmontese mid Austrian combined army was 
commanded by Beaulieu, a gallant veteran: it was posted 
along the ridge of the Apennines, at the foot of which the 
French wore advancing. Bonaparte, in his despatches to the 
Directory, stated the allied armies at 73,000 men, ami his own 
effective troop* at 35,000. On the 27th of March he arrived 
at Nice, and immediately moving his head-quarters to Al- 
benga, pushed ins advanced guard as far as Yoltri, near Genoa. 
'Beaulieu, with tlie Austrians' left, attacked Yoltri and droie 
. the French back; lie at the same time entered D’Argenteau, 
who commanded his centre, to desceud by Montenotte upon 
Savona, and thus take the Freucli in flank. On this road the 
French Colonel ftnmpon was posted with 1500 men on the 
height* of Montelegino. He was repeatedly attacked on the 
10th of April by D’Argcnleau, lint he stood linn, and all the 
assault* of the Austrian* could not dislodge him. This gave 
time to Bouaparte to collect bi* forces, and to march round in 
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the night try Altai* to the rear of D'Argeutran, whqtn be 
attacked on the following day, and obliged to make a dis¬ 
orderly retreat beyond Montenotte, before Beaulieu, on the 
left, or Colli, who commanded the Piedmontese at Ceva on 
the right, could come to his support. Bonaparte had now 
pushed into the valley of the Bormida, between the two wiug* 
of the allied army. Beaulieu and Colli hastened to repair 
this disaster, aud re-establish their communication* by Mil- 
lesimoand Dego. On the 13th of April, Bonaparte sent Auge- 
reau to attack Millesimo, which he carried; but the Austrian 
General Provera, with 2000 men, threw himself into the 
old castle of Cossaria on the summit of a hill, where he with¬ 
stood all the assaults of the French for that day. Oil tire 14th 
the whole of the two armies were engaged. Colli, after an 
unsuccessful endeavour to relieve Provera, was driven hack 
towards Ceva, while Masseua attacked Beaulieu at Dego, and 
forced him to retire towards Acqui. Provera, without pro¬ 
visions or water, was obliged to surrender. The Piedmontese 
were now completely separated from the Austrians, which was 
the great object of Bonaparte’s movements. The .French 
remained for the night at Magliani, near Dego. All at once, 
early in the morning of the 15th, an Austrian diviiiun, 5000 
strong, under General Wukawowich, coming from Yoltri by 
Sosaelln, and expecting to find their countrymen at Dego, 
were astonished to find the French there, who were equally 
surprised at seeing the Austrians, whom they had driven away 
in their front, re-appear in their rear. Wukassowicli did uot 
hesitate; he charged into the village of Magliuui aud took it. 
Masgcnu iiuiried to the spot to drive away the Austrians; La- 
harjie came also witli reinforcements, but they could not 
succeed, until Bon.qmrte himself came, and at lost obliged 
Wukussowich to retire. This was called the battle of Dego, 
but more properly of Magliani, the last of a scries of combats 
which opened to Bonaparte the roud into the plains of North 
Italy. 

Beaulieu retired to the Po with the intention of defending 
the Milanese territory. leaving Colli and the Piedmontese 
to their fate. Boua|iurte turned against Colli, drove him 
from Ceva, and afterwards from Moudovi, and heyaml Che- 
rosco. Colli withdrew to Curignano, near Turin. The pro¬ 
vinces of Piedmont, south of the Po, being now 0 ]kui to the 
French, the kiug, Yictor Amadeus 111., became alarmed, and 
asked for a truce, which Bonaparte granted on condition that 
the fortresses of Cuneo and 7'ortuna should he placed in his 
bauds. A peace was afterwards made licfweeu the king and 
the Directory, by which the other Piedmontese fortresses and 
all the {tosses of the Alps were given up to the French, Tiiis 
defection of the kiug of Surdiiiia ensured the success of the 
French army. Freni his head-quarters at Cherasco Bonaparte 
issued nu order to Ids soldiers, in which, after justly praising 
their valour, and recapitulating their successes, lie premised 
to lead them on to further victory, but enjoined them at the 
same time to desist from the frightful course of plunder ami 
violence which had already marked their progress in Italy. 

Being now safe witli regard to Piedmout, Boiuqinrte ad¬ 
vanced against Beaulieu, who had {tasted himself on the left 
bank of the Po, opposite to I’aleuza, his troo{« extending 
eastwards os fur as Pavia. Bonaparte made a feint of crossing 
the river at Yulenza, while be despatched a body of cavalry 
along the rigid lunik into the state of Parma, where they met 
with no enemy, seized some lioats near Piaceuxa, and crossed 
over to the Milanese side. Bonaparte quickly following with 
a chosen hotly of infautry. crossed tiie river nearly thirty miles 
below Pavia. Beaulieu was now obliged to fall bock upon 
the Adda after a sharp engagement at Fomliio, on the 
road from Piacenza to Milan. Milan was cracuatcd by the 
Austrians with the exception of the castle, Bouaparte resolved 
to dislodge Beaulieu from his new position, and accordingly 
he attacked the bridge of Lodi, on tlie Adda, which the Aus¬ 
trians defended with a numerous artillery. He carried it by 
the daring bravery of his grenadiers and the bad disposition! 
of the Austrian commander, who hod not placed bis infantry 
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Mar enough to support hi* gum. The Austrian army ni 
panic-struck. Beaulieu attempted la defend the line of the 
Mincio, but he bad only time to throw a garrison into Mantua, 
and he then withdrew behind the Adige into the Tyrol. Bo¬ 
naparte took possession of Milan and of all Lombardy with the 
exception of Mantua, which he blockaded. Thus ended the 
first Italian campaigu of 1796. 

At the first entrance of the French, the people of Lombardy 
showed'no enthusiasm either fur or against the invaders; 
they had enjoyed half a century of peace under the adminis¬ 
tration of Austria, which under Maria Theresa and Joseph 
had effected many useful reforms, and anted in au enlightened, 
liberal spirit. The country was rich and thriving, as it always 
must be from its natural fertility so long as it enjoys peace and 
security to property. The Milanese looked upon the French 
invaders rather with wonder than either satisfaction or hosti¬ 
lity. Ideas of a republic existed only in a few speculative 
heads; hut there were many who tided with the French, in 
order to share their superiority and advantage os conquerors. 
The people of the tuwus lieluvcd hospitably to Site French 
troops, who on their side maintained a stricter discipline than 
they had done in passing through Piedmont. But the army 
was to he supported, equipped, and paid by the conquered 
countries; such was the system of the Directory and of Bo¬ 
naparte. The Directory also wished to receive a share of the 
golden harvest to recruit its owtt finances, and its orders were 
to draw money fnnu all the Italian states. Bouapaite accord¬ 
ingly put upon Lombardy a contribution of twenty millions 
of francs, which fell chiefly on the rich proprietors and tiie 
ecclesiastical bodies. He also authorised the commissaries to 
seise provisions, stores, and horses, giving cheques to lie paid 
out of the contributions. This was dune in the towns with a 
certain regularity, hut in the. rnuutry places the commissaries 
ami soldiers often seized whatever they liked without giving 
any acknowledgment. The owners who remonstrated were 
insulted or ill used; and many of the Italians calling them¬ 
selves republicans assisted the French in the work of plunder, 
of which they took their share. The horses and carriages of 
the nobility were seized, because it was said they belonged to 
the aristocrats. All pnqierly Itclonging, or supposed to be¬ 
long, to the archduke and the late government, was seques¬ 
trated. But an act which exasperated the Milanese was the 
violation of the Monte di Pictii of Milan, a place of de;iotit 
for plate, jewels, Ac., which were either left for security, or ns 
pledges for money lent upon them. The Monte was broken 
into by orders from Bonaparte and Saliceti, who occmnpauied 
the army as commissioner of the Directory. They seized 
upon this deposit of private property, took away the most 
valuable objects, amt sent them to (ienou to he at the disposal 
of the Directory. Many of the smaller articles belonged to 
poor people; many were placed there by the parents of young 
girls ns a dowry when they came to lie married. Although 
these smaller objects were lint intended liy Bouapaite to hfc 
detained, yet in the disorder of the seizure many of them dis¬ 
appeared, and a report spiead through Milan that all had been 
seized. The same thing had been practised at Piacenza when 
Bouaparte and .Saliceti passed through it; mid afterwards the 
seizure, either jiartial or entire, of the Monti di l'ieti, heroine 
a common practice of the French army in nil the tow ns that 
they entered. 

These excesses led to iiaurrectioiu in different {tarts of the 
country. The inhabitants of Biuasco, a large village between 
Milan and Pavia, rose and killed a number of the French and 
their Italian paitisans. The country ]ieople ran towards Pavia, 
and were joiuod by the lower classes of that town. On the 
33rd of May, Pavia was in open insurrection. The French 
soldier* took refuge in tiie castle; those scattered aland the 
town were seized and ill treated; some were killed, hut most 
had their lives saved by the interference of the magistrates. 
General Hnquiii, who happened to pa** through on Ids way to 
Milan, was attacked by the frantic populace and wounded, hut 
the magistrates, as their own risk, saved his life. In all this 


tumult the country people were the chief acton. Bonaparte, 
alarmed by this movement in hie rear, and at the possibility of 
-its spreading, determined to make an example, and to ‘strike 
terror into the people,* a resolution which was frequently car¬ 
ried into effect in die progress of his arms. A strong body of 
French troops marched on Biuasco, killed or dispersed the iu, 
habitants, burned the place, and then inarched Against Pavia, 
which, being a walled town, was capable of making «mie de¬ 
fence. Bonaparte sent the archbishop of Milan, who, from tiie 
lialcony of the town-liouse, addreesed the multitude, and ex¬ 
horted them to lay down their arms and to dispme. The 
ignorant and deluded people would not listen to his advice; the 
French forced one of the gates, and the cavalry entering the 
town, cut down all whom they met in the streets. The'country 
people ran away by the other gates, and left file unftrtunate 
city to the conqueror. Bonaparte then deliberately ordered 
Pavia to lie given up to plunder for twenty-four hours, as if 
Pavia had lieen a fortified town taken by storm, though it was 
well known that tiie great majority of the inhabitants had taken 
no part in tiie insurrection. This order was publicly signified 
to the inhabitants and the troops, atul during the rest of that 
day, the 2ftth of May, awl the whole of that night, the soldier* 
rioted in plunder, debauchery, and every sort of violence within 
tiie houses of the unfortunate Puvese. M urder however was not 
added to pillage and rape, and it is recorded that several of 
the French officer* ami soldiers spared the honour and properly 
of those who were at their mercy, and screened them at tlio 
risk of their lives from thoiT more brutal companions. Next 
morning (the 2lith) at twelve o'clock the pillage ceased, but 
Paviu for a long time felt the efforts of this cruel treatment. 
It is not true, ns has been staled, that the municipal magistrate* 
were shot; they were only sent for a time as hostages to Prance. 
Four of the leaders id' the insurrection were publicly executed, 
and ulmut 100 hud been killed on the first irruption of tha 
French into the city. The university and the houses of some of 
the professors, .Spallanzani s ifl {Articular, were exempted 
from pillage. 

Bomqiarte granted the Duke of Burma, who had not yet 
acknowledged thn French Republic, terms of prune, on condi¬ 
tion of hi* paying to France a million mid a half of franco be¬ 
sides giving provision* ami clothes for thr army, and twenty of 
his best painting* to be scut to Paris. The Duke of Modena, 
alarmed for his own safety, fled to Venice with tho greater part 
of liia treasures, leaving a regency at Modena, who sent to 
Bonapurte to sue for jieace. Modena had committed no hos¬ 
tilities against Prance, hut the duke was allied to tho house of 
Austria by the marriage of his daughter with one of tin* arch¬ 
il ukes; he whs also considered a* a feudatory of the Kmperor of 
Germany. He was required to pay six millions of francs in 
rash, iirsidcstwo millions more iu (iroviaious, cattle, hones, and 
other things, and fifteen of his choice {Minting* ; but os he was 
not quick enough iu {laying the whole of file money, hi* duchy 
was tukeu from him a few months after. The Directory wanted 
cash, and Bonaparte says that during his first Italian caiu- 
paigus he sent fifty million* of franc* from Italy to Pari*. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany, although lirotlier to the Kin- 
perorof Austria, wus an iudc|K-iidetil sovereign: he hail lung 
acknowledged the French Republic, and kept an ambassador 
at Paris; but tiie Directory ordered (liiiia)strle to seize Leghorn, 
and confiscate the properly of (lie English, Austrians, Portu¬ 
guese, and other enemies of tho republic. Bonaparte took 
Leghorn without any opposition, put a garrison iu it, seised tho 
English, Portuguese, and other goods iu the warehouses, which 
were sold by auction, and insisted upon file native merchants 
delivering up all the property in their hand* belonging to the 
enemies of the French Republic. The Leghomese merchants, 
to avoid this odious act, agreed to pay lire millions of francs, 
as a ransom for the whole. The pope's turn came next. That 
sovereign had not acknowledged the French Republic, in con¬ 
sequence of tiie abolition of the Catholic church iu France. 
On the lStli of June tiie French entered Bologna, whence / 
Bonaparte ordered away the papal authorities, and < 
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a municipal government. He did the ume at Ferrara; and 
at the same time laid heavy contributions on both those pro¬ 
vinces. The Monte di Pieti of Bologna shared the same fate 
as that of Milan, only the deposits or pledges (not exceeding 
200 livres each, 8/. sterling) trera ordered to be returned to the 
owners. The people of Lugo, a town between Imola and Ka- 
venna, rose against the invaders. Augereau was sent against 
Lugo i after three hoars* fight, in which 1000 of the natives aud 
200 French soldiers fell, Lugo was taken, given up to plunder, 
and partly lmmt! the women aud children were spared. Pro¬ 
clamations were then issued that every town or village which 
took up arms against the French should be burnt, and that every 
individual not a regular soldier taken with arms in his hands 
should tj$'put to death. 

Tlio court of Rome was now in great alarm, and Pius VI. 
sent envoy* to Ronaparteto sue for terms. An armistice was 
signed on the 23rd of June, preparatory to a definitive treaty of 
peace between the pope and the Directory. The conditions of 
the armistice were, that the pope should give up the provinres of 
Ferrara and Bologna, and the citadel of Ancona, should close 
his ports against the enemies of France, should pay fifteen mil¬ 
lions of livres in gold or silver, and six millions in goods, pro¬ 
visions, horses and cattle, besides surrendering a certain number 
of paintings, statues, vases, and 300 manuscripts, to be selected 
by tha commissaries sent by the Directory. This new species 
of spoliation was formed into a regular system, and carried on 
in all countries conquered by the French armies until the fall 
of Napoleon. Soma of the scientific and learned men of 
France, among whom were Monge aud Ilerthollet, went in suc¬ 
cession to Parma, Milan, Bologna, Rome, and afterwards to 
Venice and Naples, to tako an inventory of the works of art, 
from among which they chose the best, to be sent to Paris. 

While these tilings were going on sontli of the Po, the court 
of Vicuna was preparing a fresh anny for flic recovery of Jann- 
bardy. Marshal Wurmser, a veteran officer of considerable 
reputation, was detached witli 1)0.000 men from the Austrinn 
army of the Rhine. He marched into the Tyrol, where he col¬ 
lected the remains of Ih-aulieu's troops and the Tyrolese levies, 
forming altogether an army of between 50,000 and 00,000 
men. Bouapiurte's army was not quite 50,000, of which part 
was stationed round Mantua to blockade (hat fortress, which 
was garrisoned by K000 Austrians. Towards the end of July, 
Wurmser, with the main body of his troops, advanced from 
Trento by the eastern shore of the Ijikc of Guarda, towards 
Verona; while anotlicr corps under Quosiindowirh marched by 
tlio western shore to Suli\ and Brescia, from which places 
they drove the French away, Duimjiartr hastily raised the 
siege of Mantua, leaving his battering train, and collected the 
best part of bis forces to meet Quoamulowirh as the weaker of 
ho two generals. He attacked him at Lonato, drove him hack 
into the inouutains, mid then turned quickly to the right to face 
Wurmser, who, having passed Verona, hud entered Mantua, 
destroyed the Freneh intrenchments, and was now advancing 
liy Castiglionc, from whence he hud driven away the French 
under General Valetle. This was a critical moment in Bona¬ 
parte's career, and it is said he thought of failing back on the 
Po, tint was dissuaded by Augereau. On the 3rd of August 
the French retook Castiglionc after an obstinate combat. 
Wurmser however took up a position near the town, where lie 
was again attacked on the 5th, and completely defeated, with 
the loss of his ram ion and several thousand men. Wurmser 
withdrew beyond the Mincio, and afterwards up the Adige 
into the Tyrol, followed by the Freneh, who attacked and de¬ 
feated an Austrian division at Rovoredo on the 4th September, 
and entered the city of Trento. Wurmser then suddenly 
crossed the uumutaius which divide the valley of the Adige 
from that of the Rrcnta, anil entered Bossano, where lie was 
joined by some reinforcements from Carinthia, intending to 
march down again towards Verona and Mantua. But Bona¬ 
parte followed him quickly by the same road, ami defeated 
l»»m at Bassano. Wurmser had now hardly 16,000 men left, 
end his artillery being lost, and his retreat cut off, he took the 


bold resolution to cut his way to Mantua, and shat himself up 
in that fortress. With a rapidity of movements then unusual 
in an Austrian army, he avoided the French divisions which 
were advancing against him from various quarters: he sur¬ 
prised the bridge of Legnago, parsed the Adige, marching day 
and night followed by Bonaparte, and at last reached Slantua 
on the l lth of September. Thus, in the course of six weeks, a 
second Austrian army was destroyed in detail. The rapidity 
of the movements of the French divisions, and the intricacy of 
their manoeuvres, can only lie appreciated by an attentive ex¬ 
amination of the map of the country. 

A third general and a third army were sent by Austria into 
Italy in the autamn of the same year. Marshal Alvins! 
advanced from Carinthia by the way of Belluno with 30,000 
men, while General Daridowich, with 20,00ft, descended from 
the Tyrol by the valley of the Adige. They were to meet be¬ 
tween Peschieraaud Verona, and to relieve Wurmser at Man¬ 
tua. Bonaparte, who was determined to attack Alvinzi before 
he could form his junction, gave him liattle at Le Nove, near 
Uassono, on the 6th of Novemlicr; but in spite of all the efforts 
of Massena and Augereau, he could not break the Anstrian 
line, anil the next day lie retreated by Vicenza to Vcronn. 
On thfsanie day Yauhois, whom Bonaparte had opposed to 
Davidowieh, was driven away from Trento and Roveredo with 
great loss, and obliged to fall hack to Rivoli and La Cnroua. 
Had Davidowieh followed up his success, he might have 
pushed mi to the plains on the right hank of the Adige near 
Verona, anil have phirril Bonaparte in a very critical position, 
with Alvinzi in front, Davidowieh on his left flank, and Man¬ 
tua itlliis rear. Instead of this, Davidowieh stayed ten days at 
lloveredo. In the mean time, Alvinzi hod advanced by Vi¬ 
cenza and Villauova to the heights of Caldiero, faring Verona, 
where lie waited for Davidmvieli’s npprarance. On the 12lh 
of Novemlicr, Bonaparte attempted to dislodge Alvinzi from 
Caldiero, hut after considerable loss lie was obliged to with¬ 
draw his troops again into Verona. The next day he wrote a 
desponding letter to Paris, in which lie recapitulates his losses, 
his licst officers killed or wounded, his soldiers exhausted by 
fatigue, and himself in danger of being surrounded. He how¬ 
ever determined to make a last effort to dislodge Alvinzi by 
turning his ]>ositi<m. With two divisions uiideT Massena and 
Augereuu he marched quietly out of Verona in the night of 
the l lth, followed the right Imnk of the Adige, crossed that 
river at Honco early next morning, and moved quickly by a 
cross road leading through a marshy country towards Villanora 
in the rear of Alvinzi, where the Austrian baggage and stores 
were stationed. The Alpone, a mountain stream, ran between 
the Freneh nud Villauova. The French attempted to pirn it 
by the bridge of Arcole, hut found it defended, anil this 
led to the celebrated battle of that name, which lasted three 
days, and was unquestionably the hardest fought in all 
those Italian enmpaigus. On the 17th Bonaparte succeeded 
in turning the position of Arcole, when Alvinzi thought it 
prudent to retire upon Vicenza and Bassano, where the Aus¬ 
trians took up their winter quarters. Bonaparte wrote to Car¬ 
not after the action of the thud day: ‘Never was a field of 
battle so obstinately contested: our enemies were numerous 
and determined. I have hardly any general officers left.' 
They were almost all killed, wounded, or prisoners. 

On the same day that Bonajiarte obliged Alvinzi to retire 
from the Adige, Dai idowirh, rousing himself from his inaction, 
pushed down hy Ala on the Adige, drove Vaubois before 
ilim, and entered the plains between Peschiem and Verona. 
But it was too late: Bonaparte turned against him, and 
obliged him qnickly to retrace his steps to Ala anil Roveredo. 
Thus ended the third campaign of the year 1796. 

Bonaparte hod now some leisure to turn his attention to flic 
internal affairs of the conquered countries. The Milanese in 
general remained paisive, but the people of Modena and Bo¬ 
logna teemed anxious to constitute themselres into au inde¬ 
pendent state, Bonaparte himself had not directly encour¬ 
aged such manifestations, but bis subalterns liud j and indeed 
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the reroit of Reggio, which «u the first Italian city that pro¬ 
claimed its independence, wo* begun by a body of Cenicau ( 
jxratoneers, who wen pelting through on their way to the army. 
Bonaparte allowed Modena, Reggio, Bologna, and Ferrara to 
form tlwnuelvw into a republic, which wua called Citpodaiuu 
At for the Milanete, the Directory wrote that it wai not yet 
certain whether they ihonld not be obliged to restore that 
country to the emperor at the peace. Bonaparte hat clearly 
atated bis policy at that time towards the North Italians in a 
letter to the Directory, 18th December, 17UC. • There are in 
Lombardy (Milanese) three parties: 1st, that which is subser¬ 
vient to Frauee and follows our directions; 2nd, that which 
aims at liberty and a national government, aud that with some 
degree of impatience; 3rd, the parly friendly to Austria and 
hostile to us. 1 support the first, restrain the second, and put 
down the third. As for the states south of the I’o (Modena, 
Bologna, &c.), there ore also three parties: 1st, the friends of 
the old governments; 2nd, the partisans of a free constitution, 
though somewhat aristocratical; 3rd, the partisans of |wre de¬ 
mocracy. 1 endeavour to put dnwri the first; 1 support the 
second because it is the party of the great propi ietors und of the 
clergy, who exercise the greutest influence over the masses of the 
1 ample, whom it is our interest to win over to us; I restrain the 
third, which is composed chiefly of young iue», of writers, and 
of people who, as in France and everywhere else, love liberty 
merely for the suite of revolution.’ 

T he pope found that lie could not agree to a peace with the 
Directory, whose conditions were loo hard, aud consequently, 
after paying five millions of livrcs, he stopped oil further re¬ 
mittance. Bonaparte, after disapproving in his Ue§i>utches of (lie 
abruptness of the Directory,aud saying that it wits impolitic to 
make too many enemies at once while Austriu was still iu the 
field, repaired to Bologna iu January, 1707, to threaten the Ho. 
uian States, when he heard tlmt Alvinii was prepnring fo move 
dawn again upon the Adige. The Austiiau marshal had re¬ 
ceived reinforcements which raised his army again to 30,000 
men. He marched them in several columns, threatening se¬ 
veral ]ioints at once of the French line on the Adige, and 
Boun[Htrfe for awhile was perplexed as to where tire principal 
attack would lie made. He learnt however through a spy that 
the main body of Alvinzi was moving down from the Tyro) 
along the right bank of the Adige u]Xin Hivoli, where Jouhert 
was posted. Oil the 13th Bunnjiartc hurried from Verona with 
Musselta's division to Hivoli, and on the 11th the battle of 
Hivoli took place. Alvinzi, calculating upon linving before 
him Jouberta corps only, had extended his line with the 
view of surrounding him. Twice was Hivoli carried by the 
Austrians, and twice retaken by the French. Massena, and 
afterwards Key, with his division, coming to Jnubrrt’s assistance, 
carried the day. Alvinzi’s scattered divisions were routed in 
detail witli immense loss. Another Austrian division under 
General Provcru had forced the passage of the Adige near Lrgua- 
go, and arrived outside of Mantua, when I’ruvoru attacked tile 
intrcnchincuU of the liesiegers, while Wurmser made a sortie 
with part of the garrison. Bonaparte hurried with Massmta's 
division from Hivoli, and arrived just in time to prevent the 
junction of Prevent and Wurmser. Provera, attacked on all 
sides, was obliged to surrender with his division of 5000 men, 
and Wurmser was driven back iuto the fortress. Alvinzi, 
with the remainder of liiz army, was at the same time driven 
bock to Belluiioat the foot of theNoric Alps. Wurmser being 
now reduced to extremities for want of provisions, offered to 
capitulate. Bonaparte granted him honourable conditions, and 
behaved to the old marshal with the considerate regard due to 
his age and his bravery. 

During these hard-fought campaigns the condition of the un¬ 
fortunate inhabitants of North Italy, and especially of the 
Venetian province*, where tlic seat of war lay, was miserable in 
Ihe extreme. The Austrian soldiers, especially in their hur¬ 
ried retreats, when discipline became relaxed, plundered aud 
killed those who resisted: the French plundered, violated the 
womeu, and committed murder. The towns were subjected 


to a regular system of plunder by the French commiaariM, 
by requisitions of provisions, clothes, hones and earls, and 
forced contributions of money. But the greater part of these 
enormous exactions contributed little to die comforts of the 
soldiers t duty went to enrich commissaries, purveyors, contract¬ 
ors, and all the predatory crew, that follow* an invading army. 
Bonaparte, although he resorted to the system of forced contri¬ 
butions, was indignant at the prodigal waste of the resources 
thus extorted from the people, ’Four million* of English 
goods,' he wrote to tin- Directory in October and November, 
1796, from Milan, 'have been seized at Leghorn, the Duke of 
Modena has paid two millions more, Ferrara and Bologna have 
made large payment*, aud yet the soldiers ore without shoes, in 
want of clothes, the chests without money, the siekift the hos¬ 
pitals sleeping on the ground. ... The town of Cremona lias 
given 511,000 ells of linen cloth for the hospitals, and the com¬ 
missaries, agents, tic.,have sold it; they sell evety thing: one 
has sold even a chest of lunk sent us from Npoiii j Others have 
sold the mattresses furnished fur the hospitals. I am continu¬ 
ally arresting some of them, aud sending them before the mili¬ 
tary courts, hut they bribe the judges; it is u complete fair; 
every thing is sold. An employe, charged with having levied 
for his own profit a contribution of IN,000 francs on the town 
of Sidit iu the Venel inn states, has I men condemned only to two 
months'imprisonment. It is impossible to produce evidence; 
they ail hold together. ..And he goes on naming the diffe¬ 
rent commissaries, contractors, Ac,, concluding, with very few 
exceptions, that ‘lliry lire all thieves.’ He recommends the 
Directory to dismiss them und replace them by mure honest 
men, or at least more discreet ones. ‘If I had fifteen bniieet 
commissaries, you might make a present of 100,0011 crowns to 
each of them und yet save fifteen mil lions. ... Hud 1 a month's 
time to attend to these matters, there is hardly tme of these fel¬ 
lows hut I could have shot; hilt I am obliged to set oil' to- 
I morrow for the army, which is a greiyt matter of rejoicing for 
the thieves,'whom 1 have just had time to notice liy casting my 
eyes mi the accounts.' 

Bonaparte lieiug now secure from the Austrians in tisa north, 
turned against the pojie, who had refused tiio heavy terms im¬ 
posed upon him by the Directory. The pupal troops, to the 
number of nliout fllMlO, were posted along the rivor Seuio be¬ 
tween J ninla and Faciizu, but after a short resistance they gave 
way liefore the French, who immediately occupied Ancona and 
the Marches. Bonaparte advanced to Tulciitino, where he re¬ 
ceived deputies from l’ins VI., who sued for peace. The con¬ 
ditions dictated were fifteen millions of livrrs, part iu cash, 
part in diamonds, within one month, and as many agaiu within 
two months, licsidc* horses anil cattle, the possession of the 
town of Ancona till the general peace, and iui additional mini-, 
her of paintings, statues, and MSS. On these terms the pope 
was allowed to remain at Home a little lunger. The Director* 
at first wished to remove him altogether, but Bonaparte dis¬ 
suaded them from pushing matters to extremes, considering the 
spiritual influence which the pope still exercised over the Ca¬ 
tholics in France mid other countries. Bonaparte manifested 
in this affair a cool and considerate judgment very different 
from the revolutionary fanaticism of the times; lie felt foe 
importance of religions influence over nations, and he treated 
the pope's legate, Cardinal Mattri, with a courtesy that asto¬ 
nished the free-thinking soldiers of the republic. 

Austria had now assembled a new army on llte frontiers of 
Italy, and the command was given to the Archduke Claudes. 
But this fourth Austrian army no longer consisted of veteran 
regiments like those wlm had fought under Beaulieu, Wurmser, 
aud Alvinzi; it was made up chiefly of rectuils joined with 
the remnant* of thoze troop* that had survived the former cam¬ 
paigns. Bonaparte, on the contrary, had an army now siijieriur 
in number to that of the Austrians, flushed with success, aud 
reinforced by 20,006 men from tlic Rhine under the command 
of General Bcmudotte. 

Bonaparte attacked tlie archduke on the river Tagliainento, 
foe pass of which be forced; he then pushed on Massena, who 
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forced ifae pose of La Ponteba in the None Alp*, which wo* 
badly defended by tlie Austrian General Ocksay, Tlie arch' 
duke made a (tout resistance at Tarvis, but waa et latt obliged 
to retire, which he did (lowly and in an orderly manner, being 
now intent only on gaining time to receive reinforcements and 
to defend the road to Vienna. Bonaparte'* object wo* to udvauce 
rapidly upon the capital of Austria, and to frighten the empe¬ 
ror into a peace. He wo* not himself very secure concerning 
his rear, as he could not trust in the neutrality of Venice which 
be hod himself openly violated. He was also informed that an 
Austrian corps in the Tyrol under General Laudon, after driv¬ 
ing lack the French opposed to it, hod advanced again by the 
valley of tbj Ad'ge towards Lombardy. If this movement liad 
been supp^ned bya rising in the Venetian territory, Bonaparte's 
communication* with Italy would have been cut off. Dissem¬ 
bling his anxiety, he wrote to the archduke from Klagenfurth 
a flattering letter, in which, after calling him the Saviour of 
Germany, he appealed to his feelings iujhvour of humanity at 
large. ‘ This is the sixth campaign,' he said, * between our 
armies. How long shall two brave nations continue to destroy 
each other T Were you even to conquer, your own Germany 
would feel all the ravages of war. Cannot we come to an 
amicable understanding f The French Directory wishes for 
peace. .. .* To this note tlie archduke returned a civil answer, 
saying he hod no commission for treating of peace, hut that he 
had written to Vienna to inform the emperor of Bonaparte’s 
overtures. Bonaparte still continued to advance towards Vienna 
and the archduke to retire before Kim, without any regular en¬ 
gagement between them, U would appear that the archduke's 
object was to draw the enemy farther into tlie interior of the 
hereditary states, and then to moke a bold stand under tlie 
walls of Vienna, while fresh troops would liave time to come 
from Hungary ami from the Hhiuc, and the whole population 
would rise in the rear of the French army, lint there was a 
party at tlie court of Vienna anxious for peace. Bonaparte 
luul now arrived at Judenhurg in Upper Slyria, about eight 
days’ march from Vienna. Tlie citizens of that capital, who 
had not seen an enemy under their walls for more than a cen¬ 
tury, were greatly ularmed. Tlie cabinet of Vienna resolved 
for peace, and Generals Bellegnrde and Meerfcldt were sent to 
Bonaparte's head-quarters to arrange the preliminaries. After 
a suspension of arms was agreed upon on the 7th of April, 1707, 
the negotiations began at the village of Leolien, and the pre¬ 
liminaries of tlie peace were signed by Bonaparte on tlie lHth. 
Of the conditions of this convention some articles only were 
made known at the time, such as the cessiuu by the emperor of 
the Austrian Netherlands ami of Lombardy. Tlie secret articles 
were that Austria should liuve a compensation for these losses 
nut of the territory of neutral Venice. This transaction lias 
been loutlly and justly stigmatized as disgraceful to all parties 
concerned in it, in spite of the |initiation attempted by Bona¬ 
parte's advocates, who pretend that the Venetian senate had 
tint violated their neutrality, and that they had organized an 
insurrection in the rear of the French army while Bonaparte 
was engaged with the Archduke Charles in Curinthia. But 
a careful attention to dates is sufficient to refute every 
attempt to palliate the dishonesty of the French Directory 
and Bonaparte in their conduct towards Venice. The cor¬ 
respondence of Bonaparte, published by l’uiickuncke, con¬ 
firms this view of the subject. He says that lie seized upon the 
opportunity of tht Austrians haviug entered IVschicra by stra¬ 
tagem, and without the Venetian senate's cousent, in order to 
frighten the senate into submission. ‘ If your object,' he said 
to the Directory, 1 is to draw five or six millions from Venice, 
you have now a fair pretence for it. If you have further views 
respecting Venice, we may protract this subject of complaint 
uutil mom favourable opportunities.' This was written in 
June, 1706. He then seized upou the castles of Bergamo, 
Brescia, Verona, and other fortified places of the Venetian 
atate, he made the country support his array, and he favoured 
the disaffected against the senate, who at last, assisted by the 
Lombard* and Pol** in hi* army, revolted at Bergamo and 


Brescia and drove away tlie Venetian authorities. When the 
senate armed to put down the insurrection, the French officers 
stationed on the Venetian territory obstructed their measures 
and accused them of arming against the French; and they 
dispersed the militia who assembled in obedience to the senate. 
At last, the conduct of the French having driven the people of 
Verona to desperation, a dreadful insurrection broke out in 
April, 1707, which ended by Verona being plundered by the 
French. Bonaparte now insisted upon a total change in the 
Venetian government, and French troops being surreptitiously 
introduced into Venice, the Doge and all the authorities 
resigned. 

A provisional government was then formed, but in the mean 
time Bonaparte bartered away Venice to Austria, and thus set¬ 
tled the account with both aristocrats and democrats. He 
wrote to the Directory * that the Venetians were not fit for 
liberty, and that there were no more than 300 democrats in all 
Venice.’ By the definitive treaty of peace signed at Campo- 
formio near Udine on the 17th of October, 1797, the emperor 
ceded to France the Netherlands and the left bank of the Rhine 
with the city of Mainz; he acknowledged the independence of 
tlie Milanese and Mantuan states under tlie name of the Cisal¬ 
pine republic; and he consented that the French republic 
should lave the Ionian Islands and tlie Venetian possessions iu 
Albania. The French republic on its part contented (such was 
the word) that the emperor should have Venice and its territory 
as far as the Adige, with Istriaand Dalmatia. The provinces be¬ 
tween the Adige and the Adda were to be incorporated with the 
Cisalpine republic. The emperor was also to have an increase 
of territory at the expense of tlie elector of Bavaria, and the Duke 
of Modena was to have tlie Brisgau. 

All this time the democrats of Venice were still thinking of 
a republic and of independence; they had planted, with great 
solemnity, the tree of liberty in the square of St. Mark, and 
the French garrison graced the show. Bemadotte, who knew 
the conditions of the treaty, forbade a similar pageant at Udine, 
where he commanded; but another French commander put a 
heavy contribution on a small town of tlie Paduan province, 
because the inhabitants had cut down their tree of liberty. At 
last the time approached when the French were to evacuate 
Venice. Honapurte wrote to Villetard, the French secretary 
of legation, a young enthusiastic republican, wbo had been 
a main instrument of the Venetian revolution, that all the* 
Venetian democrats who chose to emigrate would find a refuge 
at Milan, and that the naval and military stores and other 
objects belonging to the late Venetian government might be 
sold to make a fund for their support. Villetard communi¬ 
cated this last proposal to the municijial council, but it was 
at ouce rejected ; ‘ they bad not accepted,' they said, 1 a brief 
authority for tlie sake of concurring in the spoliation of their 
country. They had been too conlidiug, it was true, but they 
would not prove themselves guilty also;’ and they gave in 
their resignation. Villetard, sincere in his principles, wrote 
a strong letter to Bonaparte, iu which he drew an affecting 
picture of the despair of these men, who had trusted in him 
and now *found themselves cruelly deceived. Bonaparte* 
answer has been often quoted for its unfeeling, sneering tone. 

‘ 1 have received your letter, but do not understand its con¬ 
tents. The French republic does not make war for other 
jienple. We are uuder no obligation to sacrifice 40,000 French¬ 
men against the interest of France, to please a band of de* 
cluitners whom I should more properly qualify as madmen, 
who liave taken a fancy to have a universal republic. I 
wish these gcutlemen would try a winter campaign with me 
. . . .' And then he went on quibbling on the words of the 
treaty, that the French republic did not deliver Venice into 
the bonds of Austria; that when the French garrison evacuated 
tlie place, and before the Austrians came, the citisens might 
defend themselves if they thought proper—and this after the 
troops were disbanded, the Sdavonkns lent home, the carmone 
and other arms removed, tho fleet carried off by the French to 
Corfu, Istria and Dalmatia already occupied by the Austrian*; 
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and (be country drained of oil resources. However, Serrarier 
«u ordered by Bonaparte to complete tbe sacrifice of Venice. 
Having emptied the aiaenai, and the store* of biscuit and salt, 
having lent to sea tbe ebipe of war, rank those that wen not 
fit for tea, and atripped the famous state barge called Bucin- 
toro of all ita ornameuta and gold, he departed with the French 
garrison, and the neat day the Austrian! entered Venice. 
The Venetian senator Pesaro came as imperial commissioner 
to adminieter the oaths. Thus ended the tepublia of Venice, 
after an existence of nearly fourteen centuries; and the only 
naval power of Italy became extinct. 

During the several months that the negotiations for the 
peace lasted, Bonaparte had time to effect other change* in 
Italy, He began with Genoa. That republic, ever since the 
time of Andrea Doris, lmd been governed by patricians, but 
the patrician order was not exclusive as at Venice, aud new 
families were admitted iuto it from time to time. A club of 
democrats, secretly encouraged by Saliceti, Faipoult, aud 
other ageuta of the French Directory, conspired against the 
senate, and effected an insurrection. The lower classes of the 
people, however, rose in arms against (lie democrats, and 
routed them: several Frenchmen were also killed in the 
affray, llonaparte immediately wrote threatening letters to 
demand satisfaction, the arrest of several patricians, tbe liberty 
of the prisoners, the disarming of the people, and a change in 
the constitution of the republic. All this wtu done; a sum 
of four millions of livres was puid by tho principal nobles to 
the Directory, the French placed a garrison within Genoa, 
uml a constitution modelled upon that then existing in France, 
with councils of elders and juniors, and a Directory, was put 
in operation. The |ieople of the neightiouriiig valleys, who 
did not relish tliese novelties, revolted, but were put down by 
the French troops; and many of the prisoners were tried by 
court martial and shot. 

The king of Sardinia, by a treaty witli tbe French Directory, 
remained for the present in possession of Piedmont. Bona* 
jiarte sltowed a marked favour towards that sovereign; lie 
spoke highly of the Piedmontese troops, and wrote to the Di¬ 
rectory that the king «f Sardinia with one regiment was 
stronger than the whole Cisalpine republic. Insurrections 
broke out in several towns of Piedmont, which Bonaparte 
however openly discountenanced, professing, at the same time, 
a deep regard for the House of Savoy. His letters to tiie 
Marquis of St. Marian, minister of the king, were made pub¬ 
lic, and the insurgents having thus lost ail hope of support 
from him, were cosily subdued by the king's tronjts, and many 
of them were executed. Titus at one ami the same time the 
democrats of Genoa were encouraged by Donujtarte, those of 
Piedmont were abandoned to the severity of the king, those of 
Venice were given up to Austria, and those of I-omlmrdy were 
despised. Bonaparte wrote to the Directory that he had 
witli him only 1500 Cisalpine soldiers, the refuse of the towns, 
that no reliance could he placed on the democrats, who wer* 
hut a handful, and that were it not for the presence of the 
French they would lie all murdered by the people, (Bona- 
]mile's Corrapondrnct.) He however thought proper to con¬ 
solidate the Cisalpine republic, and to give it a constitu¬ 
tion after the model of France. The installation of the new 
authorities took pluce at Milan ou the 0th of July with great 
solemnity. Bonaparte appointed the members of the legis¬ 
lative committees, of the Directory, the ministers, and the ma¬ 
gistrates. His choice was generally good; it fell mostly upon 
men Of steady character, attached to order, men of property, 
men of science, or men who had distinguished themselves in 
their respective professions. The republic consisted of the 
Milanese and Mantuan territories, of that part of the Venetian 
territory situated between the Adda and the Adige, of Modena, 
Masso, and Carrara, and of the papal provinces of Bologna, 
Ferrara, Ravenna, Faenxa and Rimini, as far as tlie Rubicon. 
Tuscany, Parma, Rome, and Naples remained under their old 
governor*; all, however, with tbe exception of Naples, in com¬ 
plete subjection to France. 


In all thee* important transactiona Bonaparte acted almost 
as' if b* were uncontrolled by any authority at home: be was 
in fact the umpire of Italy. At the same time he supported 
the Directory iu France by offer* of bis servicer aud addressee 
from hie array, and he sent Augereau to Paris, who sided with 
tbe Directory in the aflUr of tho 1.8th Fruetidor. Bonaparte, 
however, evinoed on several occasions an indifferent opinion 
of the Directory, calliug it a government of lawyer* and rbe-. 
toricians, unfit to rule over s great nation. He Batiy refused, 
offer hie first Italian viotceiea,to divide hta commaud with 
Kellennan; he strongly censured the policy of the Directory 
with the Italian powers; ho signed the prelimhreries of Leo* 
ben. and withdrew his array from the hereditary gtttea, without 
waiting for the Directory's ratification. He insistetf^pon con¬ 
cluding peace with the emperor, and threatened to give in hie 
resignation if uot allowed to do so; he made that peace on 
his own conditions, though some of these were contrary to the 
wishes expressed by the Directory, and in the eni theDi. 
rectory approved of all that lie had done. ‘ It was' a peace 
worthy of Bonaparte. The Italians may perhaps break out 
into vociferations, but that is of little consequence,' Such 
were the words of the Directory’s minister for foreign affhin, 
Talleyrand. 4 

After tlie treaty of Campoformio Bonaparte was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary of tho French republic a the con¬ 
gress of Itostadt for the settlement of the question* oonceming 
tbe Germun Kmpirc. He now took leave of Italy and of hie 
tine army, which had become enthusiastically attached to him. 
His persouui conduct while iu Italy had been marked by 
frugality, regularity, mid temperance. There i* no evidence 
of his huviug shown himself personally fund of money; he 
had exacted millions, hut it was to satisfy the cravings of 
the Directory, and partly to support his army aud to reward 
his friends. 

Ou his way to Rostadt Bonaparte went through Switxcr- 
land, where 'he allowed a haughty hostile hearing towards 
Hern, ami the other aristocratic republics of that country. 
He tlid not stop long at Uastadt, hut proceeded to Paris, 
where lie arrived in December, 17117. He was received with 
tint greatest honour by the Directory: splendid public festi¬ 
vals were given to tlie conqueror of Italy; and writers, poets, 
und artists vied with each other in colchratiug his triumphs. 
He however appeared distant ami reserved. He was ap)wiutctl 
general iti chief of the' Army of Knghnid,’ but offer a rapid 
inspection of the French eonsts and of the lrno|M stationed 
near them, he returned to Paris. The expedition of Kgypt 
was then secretly contemplated by the Directory. A project 
concerning that country was found in the archives among the 
papers of tlie Duke de Choiseiil, minister of fain is XV., and it 
was revived by tlie ministers of the Directory. The Directory 
ou their part were not sorry to remove from France n man 
whose presence in Paris gave tlicm uneasiness; und Bonaparte 
wallnl_v upprmed of a plan which opened to bis view the 
prosjieet of an independent command, while visions of an 
Kusleru empire flouted before him. Ho luul iu his composition 
something of a vague eulliusiusm for remote countries and 
high-sounding names. He saw too there was nothing at 
present in France to satisfy his ambition, for lie does not 
serin to have thought as yet of the possibility of attaining 
supreme power. He was still fuithl'ul to the republic, though 
lie foresaw that its government must undergo further changes. 

The expedition having been got ready, partly with the 
treasures that the French scired at Hern in their invasion 
of Switxrrluml in March, 17 OH, in which Uuimparte took no 
active ]iart, Bonaparte repaired to Toulon, front whence lie 
sailed on hoard the admirals ship l'Orient in tlie night of 
the 10th of May, while Nelson’s blockading fleet had been 
forced by violent winds to remove from that count. The 
destination of the French fleet was kept a profound secret: 
311,000 men, chiefly from fits array of Italy, cotnjxited tlie 
laud force. 

The fleet arrived before Malta on the 0th of June. The 
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Order of ftjr John of Lenss&lem, as it was called, had never 
acknowledged the French republic, and were therefore con- 
aidered at war with it. The grand matter Hompetch, a weak 
old man, made no preparation! againat as attack; yet the 
fatiflcatiigis of La Vnletta were each that they might have 
baffled the whole powetf of the French fleet and army, even 
supposing that Bonaparte could have spared time for the 
siege. But be wot extremely anxious to puisne hit way to 
Egypt, expecting dvery moment to be overtaken by Nelson 
and the English fleet) who, having received information of hit 
tailing from Toulon/wopeagerly looking out for him. Every 
moment was therefore of value to Bonaparte. With hit usual 
boldiiett he gammoned the Grand Hatter to tnrrender on the 
11 th, and the Grand Muter obeyed the lummnnt. It it well 
known that there were traitor* among the knight! in high 
office*, who forced the Grand Mooter to capitulate. After tho 
usual spoliation of the churches, the alberghi, and other esta¬ 
blishments of the Order, the gold and silver of which were 
melted into bio’s and taken on board the French fleet, Bo. 
naparfe left a garrison at Malta under General Vaubois, and 
embarked on the 10th for Egypt As the French fleet sailed 
by the island of Candio, it passed near the English fleet, which 
hnving been at Alexandria, and hearing nothing of the French 
there, was sailing hack towards Syracuse. On the 29th of 
June Bonaparte came in sight of Alexandria, and landed a 
few mile* from that city without any opposition. France was 
nt jieaco with the Pm to, its charg6 d'affaires, Huilin, was 
ut Constantinople, and the Turkish amhussadur, Ali Effemli, 
was at Baris: the Turks of Egypt therefore did not expect, the 
invasion. When tliey saw the French marching towards Alex¬ 
andria, the garrison shut the gates, and prepared fur defence. 
The town, however, was easily taken ; and Bonaparte issued a 
proclamation to the inhabitant* of Egypt, in which he told 
them that he came us the friend of the Sultan to deliver them 
from the oppression of the Mumelukes, anil tliat lie and his 
soldiers respected God, the l’rophct, and the Koran. On the 
7th of July the army moved on towards Cairo. They were 
much annoyed on the road by parties of Mamelukes and 
Arabs, who watched for any stragglers that fell out of the 
ranks. After a harassing march, the French on the 21st 
arrived in sight of the great pyramids, and saw the whole 
Mameluke force under Mournd and Ibrahim Beys encamped 
before them at Kmbubeli. The Mamcluket formed a splendid 
cavalry of about 5000 men, besides the Arab auxiliaries; but 
their infantry, composed chiefly of Fellalis, wot contemptible. 
The Mamelukes liad no idea of tbc resistance of which squares 
of disciplined infantry are ctqiable. They charged furiously, 
and for a moment disordered one of tho French squares, but 
they succeeded no further, having no gunt to support them. 
The volleys of musketry and grape shot made fearful havoc 
among them; and after losiug most of their men in desperate 
attempts to lireak the French ranks, the remnauts of this bril¬ 
liant cavoiry retreated towards Upper Egypt; others crossed 
the Nile aud retreated towards Syria. This was called the 
(wattle of the Pyramids, in which victory wot cheaply bought 
over a barbarian cavalry unacquainted with European tactics. 
Two days after Bonaparte entered Cairo without resistance, 
iuid assembled a divan or council of the principal Turks and 
Arab sheiks, who were to have the civil administration of the 
country. He professed a determination to administer equal 
justice to all classes, even to the humblest Fellah, a thing uu- 
kuown in that country for ages. He established an institute 
of scioner* at Cairo: and lie endeavoured to conciliate the 
good-will of the Ulemas and of the Imams. It is not true that 
he or any of his generals, except Menou, mode prufeesion of 
Jslatniam. The report originated in a desultory conversation 
he hail with some of the sheiks, who hinted at the advantages 
that might result to him mid his army from the adoption of 
the religion of tire country. It was however a wild idea, un- 
suited both to him aud the sort of men whom he commanded. 

It would have wade him ridiculous in the eyes of hi* soldiers, 
and would not probably hate conciliated the Moslem natives. 
While lie waa engaged in organising the internal affairs Of 


Egypt, tho destruction of hit fleet by Nelson took plane in the 
roads of Aboukir on the 1st and 2nd of August. He was now 
shut out from all communication with Europe. The sultan 
at the some time issued an iudigniuit manifesto, dated the 
10th of September, declaring war against France fee having 
invaded one of hit provinces, and he prepared to tend an army 
for the recovery of Egypt. A popular insurrection broke out 
at Cairo on the 22ud of September; and tome Frenchmen 
were killed. Bunaparto, who was absent, returned quickly 
with troops; some of the insurgents were killed in the streets, 
and the survivors took refuge in the Great Mosque, the doors 
of which tliey barricaded. Bonaparte ordered the doors to be 
forced with cannon, and a dreadful massacre ensued; fire 
thousand Moslems were killed on that day. Bonaparte then 
issued a proclamation in which, imitating the Oriental style, 
he told the Egyptians that be wot the man of fate who had 
been foretold in tiie Koran, that any resistance to him was im¬ 
pious as well os useless, and that he could call them to account 
even for their most secret thuughts, ns nothing was concealed 
from him. 

In the month of December Bonaparte went to Suez, where 
he received deputations from several Arab tribes, as well as 
from the thereof of Mckka, whom he had propitiated by giving 
protection to the great caravan of the pilgrim* proceeding to 
tliat sanctuary. From Suez he crossed, at ebb tide, over the 
bead of die gulf to the Arabian coast, where he received u 
deputation from the monks of Mount Sinai. On his return to 
Suez lie was overtaken by the rising tide, and wu* in some danger 
of being drowned. This he told Las Cases at St. Helena. 

The Turk* were now assembling forces in Syria, and Djez- 
zar Pacha of Acre was appointed seraskier or commander. 
Bonaparte resolved on an expedition to Syria. Ill February, 
1799, he crossed die desert with 10,000 men, took El Arixh 
and Gnza, and ou the 7th of March he stormed Jaffa, which 
was bravely defended by several thousand Turk*. A summons 
bod been scut to diem, but they cut off the head of the mes¬ 
senger. A great number of tlie garrison were put to the 
sword, aud the town was given up to plunder, the horrors of 
which Bonaparte himself in bis despatches to the. Directory 
acknowledges to iiave been frightful. Fifteen hundred men 
of the garrison held out in the fort and other buildings, until 
at last they surrendered as prisoners. They were dieu mus¬ 
tered, and dio natives of Egypt being separated from tlie 
Turks and Aniaouts, the latter were put under a strung 
guard, but were supplied with provisions. Two days after, ou 
die 9th, this body of prisoners was marched out of Jaffa in 
the centre of a square battalion commanded by Gcuerol Bon. 
They proceeded to die sand-hills south-east of Jaffa, and there 
being divided into small bodies, they were put to death in 
masses by volleys of musketry. Those who fell wounded 
were finished with the bayonet. The bodies were heaped up 
into tbc shape of a pyramid, and their bleached bones were 
still to be seen not many years since. Such was die massacre 
of Jafi'a, which Napoleon at St. Helena pretended to justify by 
saying that these men had formed port of die garrisons of El 
Arisli and Gaza, upon the surrender of which they had been 
allowed to return home on condition of not serving again 
against the French:—ou arriving at Jaffa however, through 
which they must jrass, their countrymen detained them to 
strengthen tlie defence of tliat place. It may be safely 
doubted whedier the whole of these men were the ideuticsd 
men of El Arish or Gaza. But however this may lie, it it 
true tliat die Turks did not at that time observe the rules of 
war among civilized nations, and therefore, it may be said, 
were liable to be treated with the extreme rigour of warfare. 
The motive of this act was not wanton cruelty, but policy: 
such & body of determined men would have embarrassed the 
French as prisoners, or increased the rank* of their enemies if 
set at liberty. This is the only apology, if apology it be, for 
the deed. Another and a worse reason was, the old principle 
of Bonaparte of striking tenor into the country which be waa 
iuvading. But tbit ayatem, which succeeded pretty well with 
the North Italians or the Fellahs of Egypt, failed of its effect 
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when applied tq the Tories or the Arab*; it only Tania them 
now despotic, io the Mm of Acre won after proved. 
Xiot in his Memoirs baa, it aeema, made a mistake aa to the 
number of die victims, whom he states at taro or three thousand; 
they were about 1300. 

AtJaffa the French troop* began to feel the feet attack of 
the plague, and their hoepital* were established in that town. 
On the lith the army marched toward* Acre, which they 
reached on the 17th. Djenor Pacha, a cruel bnt resolute 
old Turk, had prepared himself for a siege. Sir Sidney Smith, 
with the Tiger and Theseus English ships of the line, after 
assisting him in repairing die old fortification* of the place, 
brought his ships close to the town, which projects into the 
sea, ready to take part in the defence. The Theseus inter¬ 
cepted a French flotilla with heavy cannon and ammunition 
destined for the siege, and the pieces were immediately 
mounted on the walls and turned against the French. Colonel 
Philippeaux, an able officer of engineers, who had been Bo¬ 
naparte's schoolfellow at Paris, and afterwards emigrated, di¬ 
rected the artillery of Acres Bonaparte was compelled to 
liattor the walls with only 13-pounders: by the 38th of 
March, however, he had effected a breach. The French 
crossed the ditch to the assault, and mounted the breach, 
but they were repulsed by the Turks led on by Djezzar 
himself. The Turks, joined by English sailors and marines, 
made several sorties, and partly destroyed the French works 
and mines. In the mean time the mountaineers of Naplous 
and of the countries east of the Jordan, joined by Turks from 
Damascus, had assembled a large force uear Tiberias for the 
relief of Acre. Bonaparte, leaving part of bis forces to guard 
the trendies, marched against the Syrians, defeated their un¬ 
disciplined crowds at Nazareth and near Mount Tabor, and 
completely dispersed them: the fugitives took the road to 
Damascus. Bonaparte quickly returned to his camp before 
Acre, when the arrival of several pieces of heavy ordnance 
from Jaffa enabled him to carry ou his operations with re¬ 
doubled vigour. The month of April was spent in useless 
attempts to storm the place. I’hilipiieanx died on the 2nd 
of May, hut was replaced by Colonel Douglas of the marines, 
assisted by Sir Sidney Smith and the other officers of the 
squadron. The French, after repeated assaults, made a lodg¬ 
ment in a large tower which commanded the rest of the forti¬ 
fications, upon which the Turks and the British sailors, armed 
with pikes, hastened to dislodge them. At this moment die 
long-expected Turkish fleet arrived with fresh troops, under 
the command of Hassan Bey, and the regiment Tchifllik, of 
the Nizam or regular infantry, was immediately lauded. Sir 
Sidney Smith, without losing time, sent them on a sortie 
against the French treuchea, which the Turks forced, seizing 
on a battery and spiking the guns. This diversion had the 
effect of dislodging the French from the tower. After several 
other attempts Bonaparte ordered an assault on a wide breach 
which had been effected in the curtain. General Lainiee led 
the column. Djezzar gave orders to let the French come in, 
and then close upon them man to man, in which sort of com¬ 
bat die Turks were sure to have the advantage. The foremost 
of the assailants advanced into the garden of the pacha's 
palace, where they were all cut doom; General Ham baud 
was killed, and Lsuine* carried away wounded. On the 30th 
ef May Bonaparte made a lost effort, in which General Bon 
and Colonel Yeneux were killed, with most of die storming 
party. The army now begau to murmur: seven or eight 
assaults had been made, tlie trenches and ditches were filled 
with the stain, which die lire of the besieged prevented them 
from burying; and disease, assisted by the heat of the climate, 
was Hast spreading iu their camp. After fifty-four days from 
die opening of die trenches, Bonaparte was under the necessity 
of raising the siege. The people of Mount Lebanon, the Druses, 
and Mutual is, who were at one time disputed to join him 
against Djezzar, seeing his failure before Acre, altered their 
mind, and sent a deputation on hoard the Turkish and En- 
gUshJUR. At the-same rims Bonaparte learnt that the 
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gnat Turkish armament ftom Rhodes was about to sat sad 
far Egypt: the Mamelukes had also assembled hi consider¬ 
able numbers in Upper Egypt, and were threatening Cairo. 
Accordingly be resolved to return to Egypt. 

On the 31st af May die French army began It* retreat from 
Aon. In the order of tbs day whio)} he imued on that ae- 
easian, Bonaparte affected to traet.withdiadam the check he had 
mat with, bed he expre sse d himself vary differently to Murat 
and hi* other confidant^ atid we find hum towarda the end of 
his life at St. Helena, reverting to the sutygat with expressions 
of disappoiutmwt and regret. ‘PotfsaMi offe^Hj, the army 
would have gone to Damascus end the Euphrates; fee Chris¬ 
tian* of Syria, the Druses, the Armenians, would havejoitied us. 
The provinces of the Ottoman Empire wbiefi’irjjlSak Arabic 
were ready for a change, they were only waiting for a man.... 
With 100,000 men on fee banks of the Euphrates, 1 might 
have gone to Constantinople or to India; • I might have changed 
die face of the world. I should have founded on empire, hi 
the Bast, and the destinies of Franca would have run in a 
different course.’ (Bonaparte’s Conversations in Ins Cases.) 

The French army retreated through Jaffa, burning every 
dung behind them, harvest and all. 1 The whole country is on 
Grain our rear,' is Berthier’slaconic expression in his report of 
that campaign. Before continuing their retreat from Jaffh, 
Bonaparte ordered the hospitals to lie cleared, and all those 
who could be removed to be forwarded to Egypt by soa. 
There remained about twenty jmticute, chiefly suffering ftom 
the plague, who were iu a desperate condition, and coaid not 
be removed. To leave them behind would have expoeed them 
to the Imrbarity of the Turks. Napoleon, some say another 
officer, asked Duigenettes, the chief physician, whether it would 
not be an act of hutiymity to administer opium to them. 
Dcsgcnettos replied that * hi* business was to cure, and not to 
kill.' A rear-guard was then left behind at Jaffa for the pro¬ 
tection of these men, which remained there three days after the 
departure of .the army. When the rear-guard left, all the pa¬ 
tients were dead except one or two, who fell into the hands of 
the English, and they, or some other of the sick who were sent 
by sea and were also taken, having heard something of the sug¬ 
gestion about the opium, propagated the report thut the sick hail 
been really poisoned, which was believed both iu Franco and in 
England fur many years after. Such is the result of Las Cases’ 
investigation of this business, both from Napoleon himself aud 
from the chief ]iersuu* who were at Jaffa at the time. 

Bonaparte entered Cairo on the 11th of June. The Syrian 
campuigti lasted little more than three mouths, and it cost tha 
French about 1000 men, who were killed or died of the plague. 
Tlie history of that memorable campaign is given in Berlhier’s 
official account, as chief of the staff, Sir Sidney Smith's des¬ 
patches, and Miot's ‘ Memoirs:' the hut appear to be rather 
exaggerated in some instances, but all agree in giving a sad 
picture of tlie condition and sufferings of the French army. 

While l!otin]iurte was iisSyrui, Deauix had driven the Ma¬ 
melukes from Upper Egypt, aud beyond tlie cataracts of 
Assouan. The French hod also occupied Cosseir. The divi¬ 
sion of Desaix contained tlie French savants, and Denoii among 
the rest, wlio examined the monuments of Thelivs, Dcndera, 
Kdfou, and other places. 

Towards the end of July, Bonaparte being informed that the 
Turkish fleet had landed 18,000 men at Alstukir, under Beid 
Mustaplia Pacha, immediately assembled his army to attack 
them. He had formed a cavalry, which was commanded by 
Mural; the Turks had none. Tlie Turks had intrenched 
themselves near the sea, aud tlie Freuch attacked their advanced 
paste and drove them back upon their hitreuchmetite; hut (lie 
Turkish gum checked their progress, and threw the foremost 
of the assailants into disorder. The main body of tlie Turk* 
then sallied out, but in the eagerness of their pursuit falling 
into complete disorder they were charged by lbe French ; both 
iufMitry and cavalry were routed, and followed into their in- 
trcnchmeute, where they fell into inextricable contusion. About 
10,000 of them perished, either by the bayonet or iu the 
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sea, where they threw themselves in hope* of regaining their 
*hip*. The lea wa* covered with their tor barn. Sis thouiand 
men received quarter, together with the pacha, whom Bonaparte 
praised for Ida courage. Thie victory of Aboukir, fought on 
the Rtth of July, 1709, closed Bonaparte'* Egyptian campaign. 
It waa after thia battle that Bonaparte received intelligence of 
the atate of Prance, through tbe newspapers, and aiao by lettcra 
from hit brotliera and other penonal frienda. He leamt the 
diaaaten of die French arm ice, the loaa of Italy, the general 
diaaatiafaction in Franco againat the Directory, and die iu- 
triguea and; animosities .among the directora themselves, and 
between them and the Initiative councils. He determined at 
once to rknrq'to Prance. He kept it however a accret from the 
army, and Ordered two frigates in the harbour of Alexandria to 
lie got ready for eea; ami having ordered hia favourite 
officer*, Murat, Lanuea, Berthier, Marmoiit, and alao MM. 
Mmige, Denon, and Berthollet to meet him at Alexandria, he 
left Cairo on the 18th of Auguat, and on arriving at Alexandria 
embarked secretly on board the ftigafe La Mairon on the 33rd. 
He took leave of Kleber, whom he left in command, ouly by 
letter. He left in Egypt 30,000 men, having loat about 0000 
in hia campaigns. The English fleet hod gone to Cyprusto get 
. provisions, and Bonaparte waa again fortunate enough to avoid 
the English cruisers. He it said to have read during the pas¬ 
sage both the Bible and the Koran with great assiduity. On 
the 30th of September the two frigates entered the gulf of 
_ Ajaecio; on the 7th of Octoiier they sailed again, ami passing 
unnoticed through the Knglisli squadron, they anchored on the 
9th in the gulf of Freju*, to the eastward of Toulon. The 
usual forms of quarantine were dispensed with, ami on hia 
lauding he wits received with applnuac by the inhabitants of 
the various town* on his road to Paris. .People were tired of the 
Directory, which boil shown both incnjHirity and corruption, and 
to which they attributed all the lnte misfortune* of France. On 
arriving at Paris, Runnjinrte found himself courted by the various 
parties. The republicans, with General* Jourdon, Reniadottc, 
Angercan, and a majority in the Council of Five Hundred wished 
to restrain the]Kiwer of the Directory, to turn out Burras, but to 
maintain the conatilutiou of the year in. Sicyes, one of the 
directors, with a majority of the Council of Elders, wished 
for n new constitution, less democratic, of which he had 
sketched the outline. Burras strove to maintain the power of 
the Directory, of which till then he bad been the most influen¬ 
tial member. Hut Ins party wu* small, and in bud odour with 
the people. Bonupnrfe decided on joining Sicyes, and giving 
him Ida military support; the day for attempting the proposed 
change in tlie constitution was Hxetl between them ami tiieir 
friends. 

The Council of Elders met at six o'clock in the morning of 
the 18th Bntinaire (flth Oct. 1799) ut the Tiiilrries; but 
several of the leading members of the republican jiarty were 
not summoned. Cormulct, Lebrun, and other member* in the 
interest of Sicyes, *|n>ke of dnngrA which threatened the re¬ 
public, of conspiracies of tbe Jacobins, and of a return of the 
reign of terror. The majority of the council were either in the 
secret, or were really agitated by fear of the Jacobins. Tbe 
council adopted a resolution, according to the power* given to it 
by the constitution, by which the two councils were upjHiiuted 
to meet ut St. Cloud the next day, in order to lie safer from any 
attempts of the mob of the capital. By another resolution 
’ General Uoiiiqiarte was appointed conimander-in-cliief of 
the military division of Paris, and charged with protecting 
the safe removal of the couucils. A message signifying this 
appoiulinriit, ami summoning him to appear before the elders, 
was carried to Bonaparte while he was in the midst of hi* mili¬ 
tary levee. He immediately mounted on horseback, and 
invited all the officer* to follow him. The greater number did 
so; but Benmdottc ami a few more declined the invitation. 
Bonaparte had been talking privately with Ilenindotte, but 
could not win biin over to his side: he found him ' as stubborn 
os a liar of iron.’ (Buurienne.) Bonaparte having given hi* 
oiden to the adjutant* of the various battalions of the national 


guards and to the commanding officer* of the tegular troops 
which wen formed in tbe Champ* ElysJes, repaired to the 
Council of Elders, surrounded by a numerous retinue, among 
whom were Moreau, Berthier, Lannee, Murat, and Le F4m, 
who commanded the National Guard*. He told the council 
that they repreeented the wisdom of the nation', that by their 
resolution* of that morning they had saved the republic, and 
that be and hi* brave com pan iocs would support them. 
Coming ant of the hall be read to the assembled troop* die re¬ 
solutions of the elders, which were received by the soldiers with 
burets of applause. 

The three directors, Barras, Moulins, and Gohier, who had 
remained at the Luxembourg, after Sieye* end Ducoi had 
gone to the Tuileries, became alarmed, and gave in their re¬ 
signation. They had no force at their dispotal; even their 
own penonal guard had deserted them. Burras stat his secre¬ 
tary Bottot to endeavour to negotiate with Bonaparte. The 
general received him in public in the midst of his officers, and 
assuming the tone of an angry master upbraided the directora 
with their misconduct:—‘ What have you done with that 
France which 1 left to you prosperous and glorious 1 I left 
her at jieuce, and 1 And her at war; I left her triumphant, and 
1 dud nothing but spoliations and misery. What have you 
done with a hundred thousand Frenclunen whom I left behind, 
my companions in arms and in glory t They are no more 
. . . .’ He then siguifled to Bottot in private his friendly sen¬ 
timents towards Burras, and assured him of his personal pro¬ 
tection if he immediately abdicated. Talleyrand had also 
seen Burros, who, having consented to resign, wrote a letter to 
the Council of Elders to that effect, nnd set off for his estate 
in the country under ail escort which Bonaparte gave him. 
Gohier mol Moulins being thus left alone did not constitute 
the numlier required by the constitution in order to give to 
their deli Iterations the authority of an executive couitcil. 
Mnre tu was sent hy Bonaparte to guard tlie palace of the 
Luxembourg, and in fact to keep tlie two directors prisoners 
there. 

The Council of Five Hundred having met at ten o'clock 
on the same day, received a message from the elders, ad¬ 
journing the sitting to St. Cloud for the next day. They 
separated amidst cries of ’The Republic and the Constitution 
for ever! ’ 

Fouclil, the minister of police, Cambaceres, minister of 
justice, Talleyrand, aud other influential men, seconded the 
views of Bonaparte and of Sieyes. The power of the Directory 
was at an end. The question was, what form of government 
should be sulistiliitcd for it. It was at lost agreed that the 
council should adjourn to the following year, after appointing 
a commission for the purpose of framing a new constitution, 
and that in the mean time au executive should be formed, con¬ 
sisting of three consuls, Sieyes, Ducos, aud Bonaparte. 
These measures it was known would obtain a majority in tlie 
Council of Elders, but would meet with a determined uppo- ■ 
sition in that of the Five Hundred. 

On the 19th Bruinaire (lOtli November) the council* 
assembled at St. Cloud. The republican minority in the 
Council of Elders complained loudly of the hasty and irregular 
convocation of the preceding day. In the midst of the debate 
Bonaparte appeared at the bar, accompanied by Berthier end 
his secretary Boarietine, the latter of whom gives an accOuut 
of tlie scene. He told the deputies that they were treading 
upon a volcano, that lie aud his brethren in arms came to offer 
their assistance, that his views were disinterested, ‘and yet,' he 
added, 1 1 am calumniated—I am compared to Cromwell, to 
Cmsar.' This waa uttered in a rambling, broken manner. 
Liuglet, one of the minority, said to him, ‘General, will you 
swear to the constitution of the year m.f* Bonaparte became 
animated: ‘ The Constitution!' he cried out, ‘you violated it 
on the 18th Fructidor, you violated it on tlie 32nd Flodtl,yva 
violated it on tlie 30th Pretrial. All partiee.ijjr turn* have 
appealed to tbe Constitution, aud all parties by turn have 
violated it. As we cannot p r es e r ve tbe Constitution, let ns 
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at least preserve liberty and equality.' He tben talked of con-, 
■piracies, and of danger to the republic. Several members 
ineietod en the General mealing theie conspiracies, and a- 
plaining theee danger*. Bonaparte, after aome hesitation, 
named Moulin* and Bonos, who he eaid had propoeed to him 
to take the lead in the conspiracy. Thia increased the vocifr- 
ration among the member*: ‘ The General must explain him- 
telf—every thing mutt be told before all France.' But be had 
nothing to reveal. He tpoke of a party in the Council of Five 
Hundred which wanted to re-establbh the Convention and the 
reign of terror. Hia aenteucea became incoherent, he waa con¬ 
fined, but at hut he eaid, ‘If any orator, paid by foreigner*, 
attempt* to put me out of the pole of the law, let him beware! 
I ahall appeal to my brave companions, whoae cap* I perceive 
at the entrance of thia hall.' Bourienne and Berthier now 
adviaed him to withdraw, and they came out together, when 
Bonaparte waa received with acclamations by the military 
assembled before the palace. 

The Council of Five Hundred had aleo assembled. The 
president, Lucien Bonaparte, read aloud the resignation of 
Barns, which had been forwarded by the Council of Elders. 
Some of the leaders tben proposed to repeat the oath of fidelity 
to the Constitution, which was carried by acclamation. ‘ No 
dictator, no new Cromwell!' resounded through the ludl. 
Augereau, who was present, went out and told Bonaparte what 
was passing in the council. ‘ You have placed yourself in a 
pretty situation.'—* Augereau,' replied Bonaparte, 'remember 
Arcole; things appeared still worse there at one time. Keep 
quiet, and iu half an hour you will see.’ He then entered the 
Council of llie Five Hundred, accompanied by four grenadiers. 
The soldiers remained at the entrance; he advanced towards tlie 
middle of the hall, uncovered. He was received with loud 
and indignant vociferations. ‘Wo will have no dictator, no 
soldiers iu the sanctuary of the laws. Let him he outlawed! 
he is a traitor!' Bouaparte attempted to speak, but his voice 
was drowned iu the general clamour. He was confused, and 
seemed uncertain what to do. Several members crowded 
orouud him; a cry of ‘ Let us save our General!’ was heard 
coming from the door of tlie hall, and a party of grenadiers 
rushed in, placed Bonaparte iu the midst of them, and brought 
him out of the hall. One of the grenadiers had his coat torn 
iu struggling with a deputy; but the story of tlie daggers 
diawu against Bonaparte appears to be unfounded. Lucien, 
after tlie departure of his brother, attempted, in vain, to pacify 
the council. A motion was made to outlaw General Uoua- 
jiorte. Lucien refused to put it to the vote, saying, 1 1 cannot 
outlaw my own brother,' and lie deposited the insignia of presi¬ 
dent, and left the chair. He then asked to be heard iu hi* 
brother's defence, but he was not listened to. At this moment 
a party of grenadiers sent by Na|iuleoii entered the lull. 
Lucien put himself in the midst of them, ami they marched 
out. He found the military already exasperated at the treat¬ 
ment their general bad received. lucien mounted on horse¬ 
back, and in a loud voice cried out to them, that facliou* men, 
aimed with daggers, and in the pay of England, had inter¬ 
rupted by violence the deliberations of the Council of Fire 
Hundred, and that lie, in hia quality of president of that 
assembly, requested them to employ force against the disturbers. 

' I proclaim that the aeiembly of the Five Hundred is dissolved.' 
This decided the business. The soldier* felt no scruples iu 
obeying the order* of the president. Murat entered tlie lull of 
the Council at toe bead of a detachment of grenadiers with 
fixed bayonets. He summoned tbe deputies to disperse, but 
was answered by loud vociferations, execrations, and shouts of 
‘The Republic for ever!* Tlie drums were tben ordered 
to beat, and the eoldien to clear toe hall. They levelled their 
muskets, and advanced to tint charge. Many of the deputies 
Jumped out of die windows; others went out quietly by 
the door. In a few minutes the hall was entirely cleared. 
In this affair toe military were the instrument*, and Lucien 
the chief director. It is well here to quote the words of Lucien, 
whci after a lapse of thirty-five yean, filled with strange virassi- 


tndes, ha* lately reverted to th* subject in a punphlsi ia 
answer to General Lamarque's Mmoirr, < We were convinced 
that too immense majority of too French would approve our 
proceedings, but our audacity did net wait for too legal mans - 
festatjou of the wishes of France, and for this we hesitated.'. . . 
The conqueror of so many hauls* was (hr a moment confined, 
not as it has been absurdly asserted through weakness, but be¬ 
cause he was going to usurp a right wbteh ho had not thato— 
too right of dissolving toe legislature ; we hesitated because 
we had in view to* scaffold and too stigma of traitors, which 
would have been oar lot had wo foiled, without‘having time 
to take too votes of the nation upoc-ote bold attempt. If 
Napoleon wavered a moment, htaoon conquered hi* httUaUon; 
we braved too scaffold, and all Fiance gave tt* a bill of in¬ 
demnity by raising my brother to toe consulate, and afterward* 
(unluckily perhaps) to the empire.' (KiptmM dt LmaUn ileao- 
partt, Prim » its Caumo, aux Mimoirm do Gfnfntl Lnmarqur, 
London, 1835.) And iu auother {dace be says, that ‘ the 
appeal of toe couucils to the constitution wasau inconsistency, 
as that constitution had been already violated by themselves 
on the 18th Fructidor (1797). On that day the legality of toe 
council* wee lost; the inviolability of toe Council of Five (font* 
ctred could only have continued as long as that assembly kept 
within tbe pale of the constitution. Beyond this there b no 
more legality for any one of the branches of the legislature.' 
One might go further back than the 18th Fruotidorj and ques¬ 
tion the legality of tbe 13tli Yendemiaire, in which Bonaparte 
bad acted a conspicuous part. But to talk of legality in Franco, 
after the overthrow of the constitutional monarchy ill 1793, 
would lie merely a waste of time. 

On the night of the same day (lOtli Bmmaire) the elders 
again assembled, and agreed tout a provisional executive of 
three consuls should be appointed. The initiative however 
belonging to tlie other council, Lucien assembled a small 
minority, some say only thirty members, out of Five Hundred, 
who on dial flight poised several resolutions, by one of which 
it was stated llmt there woe no longer a directory. By another, 
a list of die more nrilent republican members was drawn up, 
who were declared to have forfeited their seats in consequence 
of their violeucc mid their crimes. By another, three provi¬ 
sional consuls were appointed, Sicyes, Ducos, and Bonaparte. 
At one o'clock in tlie morning Bonaparte took die oadi before 
the council. At three o’clock die two councils adjourned 
for three mouths, after appointing a commission to revise die 
constitution. 

Kverydiiug was now quiet at St. Cloud, and Bonaparte 
returned to Paris with Bourieuue. After quieting the anxiety 
of his wife, lie told Bourieuue that lie thought be had spoken 
some umiseiise while before the councils. 4 1 hod rattier speak 
to soldiers than to lawyers. These fellows really put me out 
of countenance; I have not die habit of speaking before large 
assemblies. But tlie habit will come by and by.' On die 
evening of die following day, Bonaparte took up bis residence 
in the Luxembourg, die palace of die ex-directon. 

The fall of the Directorial Government was not a subject of 
regret with the great mnjority of the French people, who had 
neither respect for it nor any confidence iu it. The profligacy 
and dishonesty of tliat government were notorious. 

At the first sitting of the three consuls Sicyes liaviqg said 
something about a president, Ducos immediately replied, ‘Tint 
General take* die chair of course.' Bonaparte began to State 
hi* view* on the various branches of the administration, and be 
supported them in a firm authoritative tone. Dueo* assented, 
and from that moment Sieyes perceived tliat hi* influence was 
at an end: he told hi* frirnd* tliat diey had given themselves 
a master. The three consul*, in conjunction with the commis¬ 
sion appointed by die councils, framed a new constitution, 
which was called the constitution of too year vm. The out¬ 
line, with regard to the legislative power, wa* taken from a 
plan of Sieyes. It consisted of three consuls, of a senate 
called conservative, composed of eighty members appointed for 
life and enjoying a considerable salary, of a legislative body of 
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300 members, one-fifth of whom was to be renewed every yosr, 


and of a tribunate of 100 mem ben, one-fl(lb to be renewed 
every Tier. The consuls, or rather the fleet or chief cental 
(for toe. other two were appointed by him and acted only at 
hie odtiten end assistants, but could not oppoee hie decision*), 
proposed the laws, the tribunate discussed diem iu public, and 
either approved of or rejected them; if it approved, it made a 
Apart accordingly to the legislative body, which voted by 
hiUlot on the project of law without discussing it. If the pro- 
■ posed law obtained a majority of votes, the senate registered it, 
and the consol*, k their quality of executive, promulgated it 
The sitting* of the senate were secret; those of toe legislative 
body were dumb; the tribunate was therefore the only delibe¬ 
rative aawmbly in the state, but it had not the power of origi¬ 
nating law*. The member* of the tribunate were appointed by 
the senate out of lists of candidate* made out by die electoral 
colleges. The senate filled its own vacancies from a triple list 
of candidates,—one proposed by the chief consul, one by the 
tribunate, and one by the legislative body. As for the legisla¬ 
tive body, the members were (elected by the senate out of lists 
of candidates famished by the electoral colleges of the depart- 
ffients. The people therefore had no direct election of their 
representatives. This was the essential anomaly in Sieyes's plan 
of a constitution stylsd republican. The three consuls were 
appointed for ten -years, and were re-eligible: die first or chief 
consul had die power of appointing to all public offices, and of 
proposing all public measures, such os war or ;>eace: he com¬ 
manded the forces, and superintended bath the internal and 
foreign departments of the stute. The granting of these vast 
powers met with some opposition in the commission, lmt Bona¬ 
parte sternly overcame them by declaring that if they attempted 
to weaken the power of the executive, he would have nothing 
mbro to do in the btitiucts, that he was already first consul, 
and hinted that a civil war might he the result of further 
opposition. The commission accordingly yielded to liis views. 
In fact, most men were tired of revolutions, and they felt 
the necessity of a strong executive iu order to re-establish order 
and internal security. 

Boiiajiarte being thus confirmed in his office of first consul, 
had the right of naming the other two; he offered Sieyes one 
of the places, but Sieyes declined the offer. He accepted the 
place of senator, with tho yearly salary of 23,000 francs, and 
the domain of Crosne, iu the park of Versailles, belonging to 
the state. Bonaparte appointed Catnbaccrcs and Lebrun 
second and third consuls. They, together with Sieyes and 
Oucot, appointed the majority of the members of the senate, 
who themselves appointed the remainder. The senate next 
named the 100 tribunes and the 300 members of the legislative 
body, and thus the wholo legislature was filled up at once 
under the plea of urgency, as there was no time to wait for the 
liat of candidates to be named by the departments. The con¬ 
stitution was submitted to the people in every commune, and 
registers were o|ieiied for this purpose at the offices of the 
various local authorities; 3,012,500 voters were registered, out 
of which number 1502 rejected, and 3,011,007 accepted the 
new constitution, which was then solemnly proclaimed on the 
21th Decernbor, 1700. Although the number of favourable 
voters did not constitute anything like one-half of the French 
citizcia above twenty-one years of age, yet os all had had the 
power of registering their votes, ‘it wns considered that those 
who did not choose to do so, either did not care about the 
matter, or tacitly approved of the new form of government. 
TB'e number of favourable vote* on this occasion was much 
greater than that iu favour of the former constitutions of 1792 
and of the year m. Bonaparte did not altogether approve of 
Sieyes's constitution, although be had greatly modified it by 
sttengtheiung die executive. * Napoleon,' thus he spoke after¬ 
wards of himself at St. Helena, ‘ was convinced that France 
could'Olriy exist at a monarchy: but the French people being 
more desirous of equality than of liberty, and the very prin¬ 
ciple of the revolution being established in the equalisation 
of all classes, there was of necessity a complete abolition of | 


the aristocracy. If it was difficult to contract a iepublioena 
solid beds without an aristocracy, the difficulty of establishing 
a monarchy was much greater. To form a constitution In a 
country without any kind of aristocracy would he at vein as to 
attempt to navigate in one dement only. The French revolu¬ 
tion undertook to solve a problem s* difficult as the direction of 
a balloon. . . . The ideas of Napoleon wet* fixed, but toe aid 
of time end events was necessary fee their realisation. The 
organisation of the consulate presented nothing in contradiction 
to them: it taught unanimity, and that woe the first step. 
This point gained, Napoleon was quite indifferent as to the 
forms and denominations of the several constituted bodies t he 
was a strange? to Am revolution; it was natural that the wiil 
of those men who hod followed it through all its phases should 
prevail in questions as difficult as they were abstract. The 
wisest plan was to go on from day to day without deviating 
from one fixed point, the polar star by which Napoleon meant 
to guide the revolution to the haven he desired.’ (JWtmoin of 
Mapolton, dictated to Gourgaud, vol. i.) This famishes a 
clue to Bonaparte’s subsequent policy with regard to the in¬ 
ternal administration of France. Towards the end of January, 
1800, Bonaparte removed from the palace of fhe Luxembourg to 
the Tuileriet. Of bis public entrance into that royal residence 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude, Madame de Stub-1 
lias given a striking account. 

The finances were left by the Directory in a wretched slate: 
the treasury was empty, atid forced loans arbitrarily assessed 
hod been the chief resource of the government. Gaudin, the 
new minister appointed by Bonaparte, repealed the odious 
system, for which he substituted 23 per cent, additional upon 
all taxes. Confidence being thus restored, the merchants and 
bankers of Paris supplied a loan of twelve millions, the taxes 
were paid without difficulty, the sales of national domains 
were resumed, and money was no longer wanting for the 
expense* of the state. Cambaec'res continued to be minister 
of jnstice. About 20,000 priests who had been banished or 
imprisoned were allowed to return, or were set at liberty on 
taking the oath of fidelity to the established government. All 
persons arrested on mere suspicion, or for their opinions, were 
set free. 

The subordinate situations under government were filled 
with men from all parties, chosen for their fitness. 'We are 
creating a new era,’ said Bonn|iarlc; ‘of the post we must 
remember only the good, and forget the evil. Times, habits of 
business, ami experience, have formed many able men,audmodi- 
fled maify characters.’ Agiccably to this principle, Fouchi was 
retuined as minister of police. Berthicr was made minister at war 
instead of Dubois Crance, the minister of the Directory, who 
could give no returns of the different corps, and who answered 
all questions by saying—-‘We neither pay, nor victual, nor 
clothe the army; it subsists and clothes itself by requisitions 
on the inhabitants.’ 

The churches which had Iieeu closed by the Convention 
were re-opened, and Christian worship was performed all over 
France. The Sabbath was agaiu recognized as a day of rest, 
the law of the Decadus was repealed, and the computation by 
weeks wa* resumed. The festival of tho 21st of January, 
being the anniversary of the death of Louis XVI., was discon¬ 
tinued. The oath of hatred to royalty wa* suppressed as 
useless, now that the republic was firmly establislied, and os 
being an obstacle to the good understanding between France 
and the other powers. 

France was still at war with Austria, England, and die 
Porte. Bonaparte sent Duroc on a mission to Berlin, by 
which he confirmed Prussia in its neutrality. The Emperor 
Paul of Russia had withdrawn from the confederation after 
the battle of Ziirich, 25th September, 1700, in which Mosrena 
gained a victory over the Russian army. Bonaparte now 
wrote a letter to the king of England, expressing a wish for 
peace between the two nation*. Lord Grenville, secretary of 
slate for foreign affairs, returned an evasive answer, expressing 
doubts as to the stability of die present government of foaace. 
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an mMariainty tbidi maid attct the ee w aity of tow asgo- 
fiatsflns; ‘hot disclaiming at tha mum time any claim to 
pseseribe to Fraucs what shall be the form of her gmaawt, 
at in whom hands dm dull met the authority necessary ft* 
conducting the attain of a greet and powerful nation, Hie 
Majesty look* only to toe aeeniity of lut own dominion* and 
those of his allies, and to toe general safety of Europe. When* 
ever he ahall judge that such security can in an y manner he 
attained, Hie Msjesty will eagerly embraoe the opportunity to 
coucert with hi* allies toe meant of umnediate and general 
pacification. Unhappily no each eeeurity hitherto aside; no 
•officiant evidence of to* princapie* by which the new govern* 
raeut of nance will he directed, no reae on e bl e ground* by 
which to jtldge of it* (totality. 1 Thi* oorre*pondence wet toe 
■object'of animated debate* in totjkitah Parliament. 

Bonaparte bad mode the overture in cannilnnoe with toe 
general with far peace, bat he any* himself that be wee not 
eorry it was rejected, and ‘that toe answer from London filled 
him with eecret satisfaction, a* war was neceanry to maintain 
energy and union in the date, which we* ill organised, a* well 
as hi* own influence over the imagination* of the people.’ 
Bonaparte at the'eame time entered into negotiation* with the 
principal Vendean chief*, offering a complete amnerty for the 
part, mid at the tame time he *eut troop* to La Vendie to put 
down any further nriitance. The royolirt party had gained 
considerable drength; owing to toe weak and immoral policy 
of the Directory, many officer* of the republic, both civil Mid 
military, had entered into corrcapondence with it, because, a* 
they confessed to Bonaparte, - they preferred any thing to 
anarchy, and the return of the reign of terror. But tire tem¬ 
perate and yet firm policy of the tint consul effected a great 
alteration in public opinion. The Vendean* themaclve* were 
affected hy it. The principal of them, Cliatillon, D Auti- 
champ, the AbbS Bernier, Bourmont, and other*, made their 
peace with tiie government by the treaty of Montlufim in 
January, 1800. George* capitulated to General Bmne, and 
the Vendean war wa* at an end. 

Bonaparte now turned all hi* attention to the war agaiud 
Austria. He gave to Moreau the command of the army of the 
Rhine, and himself assumed the direction of that of Italy. 
Massena was shut up in Genoa, and the Austrians under 
General Mela* occupied Piedmont Mid the Genoese territory 
a* far a* the French frontier*. Bonajfg)rte made a demonstration 
of assembling an army of reserve at Dijon, in Burgundy, 
which was composed of a few thousand men, chiefly conscripts 
or old invalid*. The Austrians, lulled into security, continued 
their operation* against Genoa and toward* Nice, while Bona¬ 
parte secretly directed a number of regiments from the interior 
of France to assemble in Switserland on tiie hank* of the Lake 
of Geneva. He himself repaired to Lausanne on the 13th of 
May, and marched, with about 36,000 men and firty pieces of 
cannon, up the Great St. Bernard, which hod till then been 
considered impracticable for the passage of an army, and 
especially for artillery. The cannons were dismounted, put 1 
into hollow trunks of trees. Mid dragged by the soldiers; the 
carriages were taken to piece*, Mid carried on mules. The 
French army descended to Aosta, turned the fort of Dord, and 
found itself in the plain* of Lombardy, in file rear of Melos’ 
Austrian army. Bonaparte entered Milan on the 2nd of June, 
without any opposition, and vr as'there joined by other divisions 
which tauipoased by the Simplon and the St Gotliard. He now 
marched to meet Melas, who had hastily assembled his army 
near Alessandria. Posting the Po at Placenta lie drove back 
Mela*' advanced guard at Casteggio near Voghera, and took a 
position in the plain of Marengo, on the right tank of toe river 
Bckmida in front of Aleawndria. On the Mth of Jane Mela* 
crossed the Bormkl* in three column*, and attacked the French. 
Hie Austrians carried the village of Marengo, and drove the 
French back upon that of San Giuliano, which was attacked 
by a column of 5000 Hungarian grenadiers. At four o’clock 
in toe afternoon the battle seemed lost to toe French, who were 
retiring on all points, and in considerable disorder, wbcn De¬ 


a ria st rivi ng with « flash dfrMen attacked to* advanefa* 
"btwoHv while the younger KaUannon with a body of heavy 
hone charged it h fl an k . , Tha, Oolunut waa. broken, anil', 1 * 
General Each, tha Austrian aeoond in command, and hie staff, 
ware-totes priseacm. The cesaraanderdn-chief, Mela*, *a; 
old and gallant officer, exha u sted with totigue, and thinking 
toe battle won,had jure left toe field and returned to Aka*, 
aandria. ■ The other French division now advanced, and 
panic spread among, too Austrian*, who, after fighting hard all ' 
day, had thought taemeelvra sure of victory i they fled ia oon* . 
fusion totarcU fiie Bora ids, many bring trampled (town by 
thrir own eavalry, which partook of tlwfeneral direedw.The 
Austrian official report Mated fish leas in killed, wonsided; 
and prisoneia ot 9069 men, and 1436 horses. The Freaoh 
stated their own loss at 4060 only, and toot of too Austrians at 
13000 . Bat toe km of toe French must have hean gffotsr. 
Deasix was shot through fire bnaft in thvofauget hefidlfiroa 
his horse, end telling those around him not to mj anything to 
hia men, ha expired. He and Keilwtnan tamed too fhitaef 
toe battle. An armistioe waa concluded an to* 16th of Amo 
between tho two ermiee, by which Melas was allowed to with* 
draw hi* troop* to tiie line of Mantua and the MincUvthe# 
French keeping Lombardy os fora* the river Oglio. Melt*, 
on hi* side, gave up Piedmont and the Genoese territory with 
all their fortresses, including Genoa and Alessandria, to the 
Freuch. 

Bonaparte having established provisional governments at 
Milan, Tuiin, Mid Genoa, returned to Paris, where he ar¬ 
rived on tiie 3rd of July, Mid wa* received wilh the greatest 
enthusiasm. Tiie battle of Marengo bad wonderfully con¬ 
solidated his power, Mid increased his influence' over tha 
opinion of tiie French. Negotiations for peace took place be¬ 
tween Austria and France; Austria however refused to treat 
without Riiglond, and Bonaparte demanded an armistice by j 
sea as a preliminary to the negotiations with England. Malje 
and Egypt were then on tiie point of surrendering torfm 
English, and 'Bonaparte jpished to send reinforcements to those 
countries during the naval armistice. But the armiiticewa* 
refused hy England, and hostilities were resumed by sea and 
by land. Moreau defeated the Austrians commanded by the 
Archduke John, in tiie great battle of Hnheiiliitdeu, and ad¬ 
vanced towards Vienna. The French in Italy also drey* the 
Austrians beyond the Adiga and the Breutsn (For all thia 
war of 1800 see Prieit Jet Evfntmtut Militairtt, par Methleu 
Dumas.) 

Austria wo* now obliged to make a separate peace. The 
treaty of Luucvillc, of the 9th of February, 1801, was arranged 
hy the two pleuipotoitiuries, Count Cobentzvl mid Joseph 
Bonaparte, und wo* mainly grounded oil that of Campoformlo. 
Austria retained the Venetian territories, but Tuscany was 
takru away from the Grand Duke Ferdinand, Mid bestowed 
upon Louis, am of the Duke of Parma, who had married a 
princess of Spain. Through the mediation of the Emperor Paul 
of Russia, with whom Bonaparte was now on very friendly 
terms, the king of Naples als.i obtained peace. The new 
pope, Pius VII., was likewise acknowledged hy Bonaparte, 
Mid left in fall possession of hi* territories, except the lega¬ 
tions which had been annexed to the Cisalpine republic. In 
the course of the same year negotiation* were begun'With 
England, where Mr. Addington had succeeded Mr. Pitt as 
prime minister: Egypt Mid Malta having surrendered'to the 
English, the chief obstacles to ;ieace were removed. The 
preliminaries of peace were signed at Paris on tiie 10th of 
October, 1801, and toe definitive treaty wee signed at Amiens, 
on the 27th of Marob, 1802. The principal condition* were, 
that Malta should lie restored to the Knights of fit. John, ami 
that the forts should be occupied by a Neapolitan garrison. 
The independence of the Cisalpine, Batavian, Helvetic, and 
Ligurian republic* waa gnareutoed. Egypt waa restored to 
the Sultan, toe Cape of Goad Hope to Holland, and the French 
West India Islands to France. England retained the island 
of Ceylon. < 0 ‘ ; > 
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Bonaparte bad shown at Bib period an earnest desire fcr 
peace, which Fiance stood greatly in need of. Both royalists 
and republicans were dissatisfied with bb dictatorship. Joseph 
Arena, a Corsican and brother of Bartolomeo Arena of the 
Council of Five Hundred, who had warmly opposed Bona¬ 
parte on the 19th Brumaire, Ceraccbi and Diana, Italian 
Mfagtes, and several other violent republicans, formed a con¬ 
spiracy against Bonaparte’s life; but they were discovered 
and imprisoned. Seen after a fresh conspiracy of the royalists, 
Mri my of the royalists and Jacobins united, was near ter¬ 
minating the lift of the first consul. As BonaparteVos pass, 
login hb carriage through the Hue Nicaise On hb way to the 
Open, on the 34 tb of December, 1800, a tremendous eaplosioa 
of several hands of gunpowder in a waggon, that was drawn up 
On one side of the street, destroyed several houses and killed 
many persons. Bonaparte's carriage had just passed, owing 
to tbs Anions driving of tba coachman, who was half intoxi¬ 
cated, and who mods his way through all obstacles that had 
been purposely placed on the road. Tbe police discovered the 
oenepiraters, who were fanatical royalists connected with tbe 
Choutup in Bis west of France. They were tried and exe¬ 
cuted, At the rauic time Arena, and hb republican friends, 
who hod been already found guilty, although, it was said, 
upau evidence not quite conclusive, were brought cut of their 
confinement and executed. By a Senatus Consultum (for 
each the decree* of the Senate were styled) 130 known leaders 
of the old Jacobin party, several of whom hod participated in 
the atrocities of the reign of terror, were ordered to be trans¬ 
ported beyond the seas. Bonaparte expressed hb determiii- 
ation to put down both Jacobins and Bourbonists. A law 
psnrtl the legislative body empowering the executive to lia- 
Irish - ftom Paris, and even from France, persons who should 
espteM opinions inimical to the present government. By 
^another law, which passed the Tribunate by a majority of ouly 
ttbaht, and was afterwards sanctioned by tbe legislative body, 
Ip criminal courts were established to try all persons ac- 
OttoBIrcf ^season against the state. The seciet poljce was now 
csnnbed by Fouclii with tbe gieatest care, and numerous 
hribrmers from ail classes were taken into pay. Besides the 
gssmnd police, there was a military police, and another police 
establishment under Bonaparte himself, in his own household. 

. In April, 1801, a general amnesty was granted to all emi¬ 
grants who chose to return to France and take the oath of 
fidelity to the government within a certain period. From this 
amnesty about 900 were excepted, including those who had 
been at Bie head of armed bodice of royalbts, those who belonged 
ift the household of the Bourbon princes, those Fiencli officers 
who bag been guilty of treason, and those who had held 
tank in foreign armies against France. The property of the 
returned emigrants which hod not been sold, was restored 
la them. Another conciliatory measure was the concordat 
concluded between Joseph Bouaparie ami Cardinal Consalvi, 
which was signed by Pius VII. in September, 1801, Tbe 
pope made several concessions seldom if ever granted by his 
pvsdoMMOrs. He suppressed many bishoprics, he sanctioned 
to* sale of church property which had taken place, he super¬ 
seded all bishops who had refused the oath to the republic, and 
ha agreed that Bie first consul should appoint the bishops, 
subject to the approbation of the pontiff, who was to bestow 
upon them the canonical institution. The bishops, in concert 
jieitb the government, were to make a new distribution of the 
aprWies iff their respective d ioc es es , and the incumbents ap- 
: jiynted by them were to be approved by the civil authorities. 
$#e bishops, as well as the incu mb e nts , were to take the oath 
fijt fidelity to the government, with Bie clause as to revealing 
tef {dots which they might hear of against the state. With 
TWHI — a * was proclaimed, on the part of the French 
tjtelMlltodiBuitthe Homan Catholic religion woe that of the 
^M^HlfNtlRBaolUDeui that its worship should be tita, public, 


and protected by the authorities, but under such regulations as 
the civil power should think proper to prescribe far the soke of 
public trauquillity; that the clergy should be provided far by 
the state; and that tbe cathedrals and parish churches should bt 
restored to them. Ths total abolition of convents Was also con¬ 
firmed. This concordat was not agreed to by the pope without 
some scruples, nor without much opposition from streral of tho 
theologians and canonists of the court of Rome. (Compendia 
Storm tu Pm P1J., Milan, 1834; and also Botto, Storm 
iItalia tU 1789 a/ 1814.) On Easter Sunday, 1803, the con¬ 
cordat was published at Paris, together with a decree containing 
regulations upon matters of discipline, which woe so worded as 
to make them appear part of the text of the original concordat. 
The regulations were that no bull, brief, or decision from Rome 
should be acknowledged in France without the previous appro¬ 
bation of the government; that no nuncio or apostolic commis¬ 
sioner ehould appear in France, and uo council he held, 
without a similar consent; appeale against abuses of discipline 
were to be laid before the council of state; professors of semina¬ 
ries were to subscribe to the four articles of the Gulticam 
Church of 1683; no priest was to be ordained unless he was 
twenty-five years of age, and bad an income of at least 
300 franca; and lastly, that the grand vicars of the respective 
dioceses should exercise the episcopal authority after the de¬ 
mise of the bishop, and until the election of bis successor, 
instead of vicars elected ad hoc by the respective chapters, as 
prescribed by the Council of Trent. Tbie lost article was 
most disliked by tbe court of Rome, as it affected the spiritual 
jurisdiction of tbe church. The pope made lemoiistrancce, to 
which Bouapaite turned a deaf car. Regulations concerning 
the discipline of the Protestant churches iu France were issued 
at the same’ time with those coureiiiing the Roman Catholic 
cbuicli. Tlie Protestant ministers were also paid by the state. 

On the occasion uf the soiemu promulgation of the concordat 
in the cathedral of Nfltre Dame the Archbishop of Aix offici¬ 
ated, and Bonaparte attended in full state. The old geneials of 
the republic had been invited by Uertbier in the morning to 
attend the levee of tbe first consul, who took them unawares 
with him to Notre Dame. Bonaparte said at St. Helena that 
he never repented of having signed the concuidat: that it was 
a great political measure; that it gave him influence over the 
pope, and through him over a great port of the woild, and es¬ 
pecially over Italy, and But he might one day have ended by 
directing the pope’s cougHs altogether. ‘ Had there been no 
pope,’ ho added, ‘ one ought to iiave been made far tbe occa¬ 
sion.’ (Gaurgaud and Das Cases. See also a copy of the con¬ 
cordat in tbe appendix to Mcutholon’s .Vernon's, vul. i.) 

Bonaparte established an order of knighthood both for mili¬ 
tary men anil civilians, which lie called the Legion of Honour. 
Tins measure met with considerable opposition in the tribunate. 
At the first renewal of ona.fifth of tbe members of dud body, 
the seuate contrived to eject the most decided members of the 
opposition. 
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br Jma*rj, 1882, Bonaparte convoked at Lyon the mm. 
btfiSt the provisional government of the Cisalpine republic, 
tMHwr with deputations of the bishops, of the court* of 
jusjfoe, of the universities and academies of the several town* 

J iepirtmenta, end the national guard*, of the regular 
, and of the chamber* of oommereo. The number of 
iee amounted to about 500, out of whops a ohmmUsion 
rty member* waa selected, which mile* report to the 
tint consul of France on the aotual elate of the Cisalpine 
republic. Hu report stated that, owing to the heterogeneous 
part* of which that republic was composed, there *u a want 
of confidence among thenfs that the republic w«* In a state 
of Inftncy, which required for tope time to come the tutelary 
support of France: and it ended hy requesting that the fint 
consul would assume the chief direction of its affairs. Bona* 
parte repaired to the hall of the deputies, and delivered a 
speech I which waa an eeho ofdhe report: he agreed with all 
its conclusion*, and confirmed them in more positive lan¬ 
guage. He told them that 1 they should still he protected hy 
toe strong arm of too first nation in Europe, and that, as he 
found no one among them who had sufficient claims to toe 
chief magistracy, he Waa willing to assume the direotion of 
their affairs, with toe title of President of toe Italian Republic, 
and to retain it as long aa circumstances should require.' 
The new constitution of the Italian republic was then pro¬ 
claimed. Three electoral colleges—1. of proprietors; 3. of the 
learned i 3. of toe merchant*—represented the nation, and 
appointed the members of the legislature and the judges of the 
upper courts. The legislstive body of seventy-five members 
voted without discussion on toe project* of law whioh were 
presented to it by the executive. There were two councils, 
under toe names of Consults of 9pte and Legislative Council, 
which examined the projects of law proposed by the president, 
the treaties with foreign states, &c. The principal difference 
between this constitution and that of France waa in toe com¬ 
position of toe electoral colleges, they being selected in Italy 
hy classes, and in France by communes and departments, 
without distinction of classes! and also that in Italy there was 
no tribunate to discuss toe projects of law proposed hy toe 
executive. But in both countries toe election of members of 
the legislature was not made by the body of the people; in 
both, the executive power had toe exclusive right of proposing 
laws; in both, toe government was monarchical, under repub¬ 
lican names, and tempered by constitutional forms. The pre¬ 
sident's office was for ten years, and he was re-eligible. He 
appointed to all civil and military office*, transacted all di¬ 
plomatic affairs, &c. Bonaparte appoittfed Melsi d’Eril as 
vice-president, to reride at Milan hi bis absence. This choice 
waa generally approved of. Ha also gave a new constitution 
to the Ligurian or Genoese republic, similar to tost of the 
Italian republic; he did not, however assume the chief magis¬ 
tracy IdroseUi bat he plaoed a native doge at toe head at to* 
stater 

ffihn the 2nd of August, IMS, Bonaparte was proclaimed 
consul for life by a decree of the senate, which was sanctioned 
by the votes iff toe people in toe department* to the number of 
three «BIhma and a halt A few day* after, another Sebstua 
Conanltum appeared, which altered the formation of toe riec- 
toml bodies, reduced toe tribunate to fifty members, and pi*- 



pm* to* maytjjk tort'tor %gj 

ft Qsmhtlp Fbftamtom WfiM p» i 
place at to* ton*. V - 

Switserlasd Wes «t tfcfetiutifrlt*tt*ort<] 

French troop* had cra o im Nlto a woimWa 
Amiens, but to* spirit of diasmaien m 

tons remained. Bonaparte called to 1_ 

every part of ftwltaorland, and, sfts^Rrtltopf’' 
ha told than that he would sefilaie- it 
rejected toe aShemea at natty and uniforinkr, sayiag > 
nature itself had made 8wiU*riandfcr* federal oouatgrt t 
the old forest canton*, to* daatxftari** of to* Alps, bring t 
cradle of Helvetic Mborty, still formed <tfc* chief claim pff 
Switserland to the sympathies of Europe. ^ fomS icj th atoft p a, 
primitive oommon wealths, the moBUmaatmav I edo8|if(t4j! 
added, 'and you destroy your historical 
become a mere eommon people, liable to’htmnmtjpnMhw 
whirlpool of European politics.’ Ttie m il Unjntlfi lhftiul>lHi 
was formed of nineteen canton* on tot primfipk dr *4^! 
rights between towns and the country; the res pecti ve < 
tutions varied aeeordiag to localities. The gsnsjsd i' 
the confederation were re-established. The neutrality < 
erlpnd was recognised i no foreign troop* wsr* to ■ 
territory i hut the Swlsa were to mrintabt a body l 
men in the service of France, as they formerly did ! 
old monarchy. Bonaparte assumed the tide of ] 
the Helvetic League. Ha retained however Genevas 
bishopric of Basic, whioh had been soiled by tbs i 
and ho separated the Yalaia, whioh he afterwards i 
France. To the end of his reign Bonaparte 
boundaries of Switterhuid, u settled by the set of t 
that country and the little state of San Marino Wirt i 
republics in Europe whose independence he maintained, ft 
In the you 1800 Bonaparte had directed a ooros ' " 
lawyers of the first eminence In France, under toe ] 
of Csmbacires, to frame a coda of laws for toe kin 
commission consisted of Tnmehet, president of I 
.Cassation, Bigot de Ptdameneu, Portalis, and IfodtaviBl^ 
The first code which was foamed, and at whioh a pra/4 stiff 
printed early in 1801, wassant to the different courts of jprtlM^ 
in France for their observations and suggestion*. The observe- * 
turn* and suggestions ware also printed, and to* wbeiewtitott* 
laid before the seotion of legMathm at the Cotmcil of Start, , 
consisting of Boulay, Berber, Emmery, Portalis, J 
Real, and Hubaudeau. Bonaparte and CambaoCres, hie I 
league in the consulship, took an active partin toll 
The various heads at Ota code were successively disc us * * 
then hud before the Tribunate, where some of the ] 
matirith considerable oppoeition. Atlength thaoodeg 
the Tribunate end the legislative body, and Yaape..^.^ 
in 1804 u tba Civil Code of France,‘Cod* CM dpi 
0*1*.' When Napoleon became 

to tost of Code Napoleon, hy which it is <0. «Aaadari|*itotrJ 
though it it now styled hy ha origfaal nMM nf fjofip tQftnl ,j 

A Code de .ProiriiUiM ChrUt, * 0edg 4k r ‘ 

dTnatroction Criminal, and, f«|g .Steal *fg»> 
compiled end promulgated ^ T^ s rif e pdrtW* 

trtM aancmuo$ Wl AftMt IMwlilrtk ftBSfiWf**! 
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Ch vies X. In 1627. All these codes are sometimes designated' 
by the name of ‘ Leg Six Codes.’ A Code de 1ft Conscript 
tion, and a Code Militaire, were also promulgated under 
Napoleon. All the codes promulgated under the administra¬ 
tion: of Bonaparte are sometimes confusedly designated by the 
name of the Code Napoleon. 

Much has been said on the merits and defects of these codes, 
and partieulvly on the Code Chit On this subject the reader 
may consult the article ‘Codes, Les Cinq,* in-the ‘Fenny 
Cyclopedia/ and the remarks in Scott'a ‘ Life of Napoleon,' 
whicVtogethcr with the various works therein referred to, 
will enable a 'person to' form some opinion of this celebrated 
code, Pffaummpu himself has expressed his opinion of this 
great unddFta&tg at of a perfect work) the.Roman law, he 
observed, in the time of the oldjurists, consisted of an infinite 
number of isolated decisions and rules, which it would have 
taken more than the ordinary period of human existence to 
masteri .but under Justinian, he added, Roman legislation 
emerged from its chaotic lpmi, and Justinian's work was that 
which approached nearest to perfection, until a completely 
perfect work appeared in the Code Napoleon. This assertion, 
which shows the writer's ignorance ofthc true nature of Homan 
law, and of Jurisprudence generally, indicates pretty clearly 
what defects one may expect to find in the legislation of 
Napoleon. The political circumstances of the time were not 
favourable to the undertaking; hut these might have affected 
the rules of law which wero established, without diminishing 
■the value of the code as a piece of legislation, 'llut the fact is, 
that the study of jurisprudence wns at this time in n very low 
- state]In France j and whatever ability the various members of 
the commission might have, or those who took part in the dis- 
cuaOtpny on the projet, it is obvious to all who know anything 
of Jurisprudence that the genera] rules of law relating to such 
grfdreaf divisions of the subject-matter as those of property aiid 
WMbgwftts cannot be adequately comprehended by persons who 
hPPniot made these matters a special study. Accord- 
Ingly, the Council of State had nothing to do with the code, so 
for as relates to its technical execution, which was the hasty 
Nyork df the members of the commission. They were indeed 
' lawyers by profession, but their gross ignorance of one of the 
elements out of which they constructed their new code, viz. the 
. Roman taw, la decidedly proved by evidence that is still on 
record. They used terms of llomnn law without understand¬ 
ing thorn, and they adopted, or intended to adopt, rules of 
Romatl law, of which however they formed completely errone¬ 
ous conceptions. The cousequenee of all this was a degree of 
. uncertainty and confusion in the new code which lias been 
. gradually detected in its application to practice. Other 
J defects of this compilation ns a work of art arc exposed in a 
.masterly manner by a German critic, who certainly is not 
' Ikvourahle to Napoleon, hut whose legal knowledge and sound 
judgment are above ail praise (Knvigny, f ’«* Hern/ untrer 
UiHt as zur (Setxgchung unit UeehtsuHstenrhn/l). The legislation 
of Napoleon forms an important part of his history, and its 
true character, and the share that he realty had in it, being I 


and literary instruction was supplied by the Lycea to about 
4000 pupils, whose expenses were defrayed by the state, be¬ 
sides boarders kept at tbe charge of their parents. The disci- t 
pline of these establishments was altogether military. Latin/ 
mathematics, and military manoeuvres were the chief otyeejs 
of instruction at the LycRa. Scientific education was giveniu 
the special schools in the chief towns of France> such as the 
schools of law and of medicine, the college of France, andxhe 
polytechnic scboolatPsris,thcmilitary school at Fontainebleau, 
the school of artillery and engineers at Mainz, that of bridges 
and higwhaye, or civil engineering, the schools for the rijinea, 
&o. Speculative, philosophical, and political studies urn with 
little encouragement under Bonaparte’s administration.]/I|e 
sneered at all such studies, and censured them as an idlAjand 
dangerous occupation. \ 

The provincial administration of France was now organised 
upon one uniform plan', and was made cutirely dependent o|t 
the central power or executive. Each department had a pre- r 
feet, who had the chief civil authority; he was generally a \ 
stranger to the department, received a large salary, and was re¬ 
moved or dismissed at the will of Bonaparte. The mayors of 
the towns of 5000 inhabitants and upwards were appointed by 
Bonaparte; those of the communes under5000 inhabitants, as 
well as ull the members of the municipal councils, were ap¬ 
pointed by the respective prefects. Tims all remains of muni¬ 
cipal or communal liberty and popular election were quietly 
abrogated in France. ‘ 1 was a dictator/ says Napoleon, ‘ call¬ 
ed to that office by the force of circumstances. It w*s neces¬ 
sary that the strings of the government, which extended all 
over the state, should be in harmony with the key-note which 
was to influence them. The organization which I had extended 
all over the empire required to be maintained with a high de¬ 
gree of pressure, and to possess a prodigious force of elasticity/ 
&c. (Las Cases, vol. iv.) His power in fact was much 
greater than that of the kings of the old monarchy, as his pre¬ 
fects were not men distinguished by rank ami fortuue and con¬ 
nexions, ns the former governors and lieutenant-generals; they 
owed their whole power to their immediate commissions; they 
had no personal influence on opinion, and no force except the 
impulse which they received from the chief of the state. 

After the pcaee with England, Bonaparte sent a fleet and an 
army under his brother-in-law, Gen. Leclere, to St. Domingo, 
to reduce the blacks, who ■ft* revolted. A dreadful war en¬ 
sued, which was marked by atrocities on both sides, and euded 
in the destruction ofthc French force, mid the total emancipa¬ 
tion of the blacks. At the same time he re-established the 
slavery of the blacks in Guadeloupe and Martinique, and au¬ 
thorized afresh the slave-trade. By a treaty with Spain, that 
country gave up Louisiana to France, which France afterwards 
sold to the United States for fifteen millions of dollars. By 
another treaty with Portugal, France acquired Portuguese 
Guiana. In Italy, France took possession of the duchy of 
Parma, on the death of the duke Ferdinand, in October, 1802. 
She likewise took possession of the island of Elba, by an agree¬ 
ment with Naples and Tuscany. The annexation of Piedmont 


much misunderstood, these few romnrks will hardly be con¬ 
sidered irrelevant. 

The various branches of public instruction also attracted 
Bonaparte's attention, though in very unequal proportions. 
The task of providing elementary education was thrown upon 
■ the communes, but, the communes being mostly very poor, the 
. establishment of primary schools met with many difficulties, 
and elementary education remained in a languishing and pro- 
. «arioua state during the wbolc,of Napoleon's reign. Several 
reporta MM by the councillor of state, Fourcroy, to the 
%||ftatlvd^H under the consulate and the empire, show the 
wretelkedJMrof primary and secondary instruction throughout 
' Primes. Tbe secondary instruction was chiefly given in pri¬ 
vate aatttrUahmenta. Fourcroy stated the number of pupils ] 
lOyWCjjf.age in, the primary and secondary schools at 
i, tad tiuf to a. population of 32/100,000. Classical 


to France next filled up the measure of alarm of the other 
powers at Bouaparte's encroachments. Since the victory of 
Marengo, Piedmont had been provisionally occupied by the 
French, and Bonaparte had held out hopes that he would re¬ 
store it to the old kiug, for whom the Emperor Paul of 
Russia evinced a personal interest. He was then still at war 
with England, and he had formed a scheme of an offensive 
alliance with Russia at the expense of Turkey, with a view to 
march a combined army to India. The violent death of Paid 
having put an end to this scheme, he immediately procured* 
decree of the senate constituting Piedmont a military division 
of the French empire, under a council of administration, with 
General Menou at the head. Still the ultimate fate of Pied¬ 
mont remained in suspense, as it was understood that the Em¬ 
peror Alexander interested himself for the King of Sardinia. 
But niter the assumption of the presidency of the Italian re- 
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public, and the annexation of Parma and Elba, and other 
stretches of power on the aide of Holland and the Rhine, at 
which Alexander open); expreaaed faia dhpleamrt, Bonaparte 
haring no further reaaoa to humour him, a Senate* Conaultnsn 
Appeared in September, IMS, definitively incorporating Pied* 
fiipnt with the French republic, and dividing it into six de¬ 
partments, Po, Dora, Sesia, Stum,, Marengo, and Tanaro. 
England on her aide refused to deliver up Malta, a* a Neapo¬ 
litan ^garriaou would have been a poor security againat a aud- 
den fiieit of the French. Lord 'Whitworth had a long and 
ssennlt conference with Bonaparte at the Tuilerieaon thii tub- 
ject gbe Engliab minuter represented to him that the stale of 
things Rriuch the treaty of Amiens had contemplated wa* com- 
pleteMaltcred by his enormous aeeeasion of power hi Italy, 
but Bmtaparte peremptorily rejected England's claim to in- 
terferii in hi* arrangements concerning other state*; he insisted 
upolp Malta being delivered up to some neutral power; and at 
the^aame time be did not disguise his further views upon' 
Wbrpt. He complained of the' attacks of the English press 
^pon him (see Mackintosh ou Peltier’s trial); talked of con¬ 
spiracies hatched in England againat him, which ho assumed 
that the English government was privy to, although Charles 
Fox himself; who was in opposition to the English minister of 
the day, had once, during his visit to Paris, told him with 
honest bluntness to drive that nonsense out of his head,- he 
complained that every wind that Mew from England was 
fraught with mischief for him; and at last, after an hour and 
a half of almost incessant talking, he distniued the English 
minister to prepare for tile renewal of hostilities. (See the 
instructions given by Bonaparte in his own handwriting to 
Talleyrand concerning the manner in which he was to receive 
Lord Whitworth at die lsst conference between them, in 


No. IV., Appendix to Sir W. Scott's I.\fe qf Napoleon. See 
also in the Mlmoires sur le Coosulat, by Thibsudcsu, the real 
opinion of Bonaparte concerning the peace of Amiens, express¬ 
ed by him confidently soon after the ratification:—* It was but 
a truce; his government stood in need of fresh victories to 
consolidate itself; it must he either the first government in 
Europe, or it must fall.') On the 25th of March, 1803, a 
.Senalua Consultum placed at the disposal of the first consul 
1*20,000 conscripts. England on her side was making active 
preparations. Ou the 18lh of May England declared war 
against France, and laid an embargo upon all French vessels in 
her ports. In retaliation for this, a decree of the 22nd of May 
ordered th.it all the English of whatever condition found on 
the territory of France should be detained prisoners of war, on 
the pretence that many of them belonged to the militia, Ge¬ 
neral Mortier was sent to occupy the Electorate of Hanover, 
which belonged to the King of tireat Britain. 

In the following September a decree of the consuls, 1 in 
order,’ as it is stated, ‘ to secure the liberty of the press,’ for¬ 
bade any bookseller to publish any work until he had submit¬ 
ted a ropy of it to the commission of revision. Journals lud 
already been placed under still greater restrictions. 

In February, 1804, the police discovered that a number of 
emigrants and Vendeans were concealed at Faria; that ( ieiie- 
ral Pirhegru, who, after his escape from Guiana, Jtad openly 
espoused the cause of the Bourbons, was with tlicrti, mid that 
he had had some interviews with General Moreau. Georges 
Caduudal, the Chouan chief, who had once before submitted 
to the first cousul, was likewise lurking about Paris. Pichegru, 
Moreau, and Georges were arrested. The real purpose of the 
conspirators has never been clearly known. Georges, it seems, 
proposed to take away the life of the first consul, but it was not 
proved that the rest assented to this. (See Bouriennc.) It was 
also reported to Bonaparte that the young Duke of Enghien.son 
of the Duke of Bourbon, and grandson of the Prince of CondS, 
who was living at Ettenheiin hi the grand duchy of Baden, 
was in Correspondence with some of the Pans conspirators, and 
that he was to enter France as soon as die intended insurrection 
should break out Bonaparte, worried with reports of plots 


and conspiracies again* him, gave orders to nmat the duke, ' 
although on a neutral territory. Ou the 14th * of March A 
party of gendarmes from Strssaburg crossed the Rhine, en¬ 
tered the Baden territory, surrounded the oliatcau of Etteu- 
beim, seized the duke and lii* attendants, and took him to the 
citadel of Strassbiurg. On the morning of the 18th the duke 
wa* put into a carriage, and taken under an escort to the call* 
of Vincennes, near Paris, Where he arrived in the evening of 
the 28th. A military court ofaeWn members was ordered by 
tile first o«iittd$s assemble ait VtnowmeathBtrery tdgbt. The. 

, members were.apptfntsd bp General Mttte^Qmfeandmjt «f 
Parle; GeneralHuhnwaa president. ■ Thecaptai- rapporteur, 
D’Autmu»urt,lutem>g*tod the duke. (See copy oi’tbtibter- 
rogatory and of the duke's answers in Bouriehne't Jfewtslri, 
vol. v.) The charge* broughlbOfore the oauHagsdMttbe, 
prisoner wet*; that he had herns arms against .the French w - 
public i that he had offered his services to the English govern* 
incut; that he whs at the head of a party of emigrant* as¬ 
sembled near the frontier* of France, and had treasonable 
correspondence with the neighbouring department*; arid lastly, . 
that he was an aoconipUoc in the conspiracy formed at Farit 
againat the life of the first couauL This last charge .the duke „ 
indignantly denied, and’there ia not the least evidence that he. 
was implicated in it, nor that be bad corresponded with either ' 
Pichegru or Georges. (Bourieune.) He waa, however, found ‘ 
guilty of all the charges. The duke expressed a desire to w - 
have an interview with the first consul. This, however, was : 
overruled by Savary, who was present at the trial, though not- 
one of the member*, and who abruptly told the eourt that it . 
waa inexpedient to grant the 'prisoner's request The duke . 
was sentenced, by the tame eourt, to death for the crime* of ' 
espionage, of correspondence with the enemies of the republic, ■' 
and of attempts against the safety, internal and external, of 
the state. (Jugemeut renin par la CuutmissUm Milltaire Spt- 1 
Hals sfante A I’inet'nncs, 30 Ventoee, An XII. formie en mrta 
det’ArrMidu Omwerncmmd du 20 Pentose, amptait, d’apris kt 
M du It) f'rurtulor, An I', de sept iuemlnv», natmnis pttr It 
General en Cite/ Murat, Gottnerneur dr. Paris, A VeJ/et do Jugor 
le nluutue Louis Antoine Ileuri tie Itourhm, One d'Enghivu, of 
a Chant illji le 2 Aout, 1772.) Savary had orders from Bona¬ 
parte to sec the sentence carried into execution, which waa 
done that very night, or rather early in the mvrningof the 21st 
of March. The duke asked for a priest, which was refused | 
he then knell down, and prayed for a minute or two, after 
which he was led down by torch-light to a postern gate, Which' 
opened into the castle ditch, where s party of gendarme* waa 
drawn up, and a grave hod been dug. It was dawn, (tavary 
liqjn the parapet gave the signal for firing. The dtike feU 
deed, and was immediately buried In the dress he had on,' 
without any funeral ceremony. (Savary’* Memoirs, and Gene* 
ral liulin's pamphlet in extenuation of his share in the trans¬ 
action.) It is remarkable that Murat, afterward* king of 
Naples, when himself under sentence of death, told Captain 
Slrnlti, who guarded him, * 1 took no part In tlie tragedy of . 
the Duke of Kugldcn, and I swear this before that God in 
whose presence 1 am soon to appear.' (Colletts, gloria dot 
HeUhtc di Na/n/li.) In fact, Murat, as governor of Paris, 
merely appointed the members of the court -martial according 
to the orders which he received. It is not true that the duke 
wrote a letter to Bonaparte which was not delivered to hiui, a* 
Bonaparte himself sceius to have believed. (Lst Cases and 
Bouriennc. i The apology which Bonaparte made at St He¬ 
lena fop this judicial mufder was, that lie believed the duke 
waa privy to the conspiracy againat his life, and that he waa 
obliged to strike terror among the royalists, and put an end to 
their plots by showing that he was not a man to be trifled with. 
An additional motive has been ascribed to him, namely, that 
of re-assuring the party implicated in the former French Revo¬ 
lution «gainst any fear* they might have of his ever restoring 
the Bourbons. 

On tiie 6th of April Pichegru was found dead in hi* prison. 
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About the mum time, Captain Wright of the English navy, 
who, having been employed in landing Pichegru and the other 
emigrants in Brittany, was afterwards captured by the French 
and brought to Paris for the purpose of being examined con¬ 
cerning the conspiracy, was likewise reported to have been 
found dead. The death of these tiro men is still involved in 
mystery. Bonaparte has positively denied any knowledge of 
Captain Wright’s death, and has asserted Ms belief that Picbe- 
gru really strangled himself as it was reported. Yet, even freely 
admitting the sincerity of his statements, one may suspect (hat 
the vents of his polios, screened ss they were from all public 
responsibility, might, in their eagerness to serve their matter, 
or rather themselves, nave resorted to foul means to get rid of 
these men whin they could not extract from them confessions 
which wool#’*tilt their purpose. Bonaparte hie repeatedly 
complained of the hasty real of tome of hia agenta. Ills stated 
1 by Bourietme that Piohegru’S depositions did not inculpate 
Morsau, whom there was an apparent eagerness to find guilty. 
Some dark rumours were circulated about Captain Wright 
having been put to excruciating torture. It is- very possible 
that Bonaparte himself did not know at that time all the secrets 
of his prison-houses. There is a remarkable passage in Bou- 
rienne, who, when he wee French agent at Hamburg, kidnapped 
a spy, a really had character, and sent him to Paris, ‘ where,’ 
he says,' Foucht no doubt took good care of him.’ These 
are ominous words. In Montholon's Mtmoin (to), i), Napo¬ 
leon speaks of the arbitraiy tyranny which the minister of 
police and his agenta exercised, until, by his decree on state 
prisons of the 13th of March, 1810, he stripped them ‘ of that 
' terrible power of committing any individual at their own plea- 
cure, and keeping him in their own hands, without the tri¬ 
bunals taking any eognixanee of the ease.’ This abuse had 
existed from the time of the convention. 

The trial of Moreau, Georges, and the others, did not take 
plaoe for several months after Pichegru’s death. In the mean 
time a motion waa made in the Tribunate, by one Curfe, to 
bettewupon Napoleon Bonaparte the title of Emperor, with the 
hereditary succession in his family. Carnot alone spoke 
against the motion, which however was passed by a great ma¬ 
jority on the 3rd of May. The resolution of the Tribunate 
was then carried to the Senate, where it was unanimously 
agreed to, It was then submitted to the votes of the people in 
the departments. Above three millions of the registered rotes 
were favourable, and between three and four thousand contrary. 

It waa said that in many places those who did not vote were 
registered as aaaentienta, and that this waa the ease at Geneva. 
However,even beforethevoteswere collected,Napoleonassumed 
the ti#e of Emperor at Su Cloud on the 18th of May, 1804. 
On the 19th ho issued a decree appointing eighteen of his first 
I' generals marshals of the French empire. Deputations with 
• Congratulatory addresses soon began to pour in from the de- 
V payments, and the elergy followed the example. The first 
decrees of the new sovereign were headed—‘Napoleon, by the 
g*eee of God and the coastitotion of the republic, Emperor of 
rite French,' 8cc. t hut the name of the republic was soon after 
dropped altogether. 

In the month of June the trial of Moreau, Georges, and the 
others eoncemed in the conspiracy, took plaoe before a special 
court. A decree of the Senate had previously suspended, for 
two years, the ftmetiona of the jury in cues of attempts against 
the person of Napoleon Bonaparte. Twenty of the accused, 
with Georges at their head, were condemned to death) Mo¬ 
reau, with four more, to two years' imprisonment; and the rest 
were acquitted, but the police seised them on coming out of 
court, and replaced them in prison at the command of the em¬ 
peror. Riviere, Polignac, and some others who had been con- 
donned to death, were reprieved by Napoleon through the 
entreaties of his wife and sisters. Georges and some of hia 
moMStubbom friends were executed. Moreau had hit sentence 
nment exchanged for perpetual banishment, and he 

I for ripe United States. The proceedings of the trial, and 


Moreau’s defence, were published in Ac newspapers ef the 
tints. 

Napoleon requested the pope to perform the ceremo ny of his 
coronation. After consulting with hie cardinals, Pius VII. / 
determined to comply with his wish, and same to Paris at tW 
end of November, 1804. The coronation took piece fat me 
church of Notre Dame an the fold of December. The cvjbwii 
having been blessed by the pope, Napoleon took it hgtaecK 
from (he altar and placed it on hia head, after which he csbwned 
tit wife ae empress. The heralds then proclaimed ths^acoes- 
sion' of the high and mighty Napoleon JL, Emperof of^tbs 
French,' foe. foe. | 

Tlie Italian republic was soon after transformed info a king¬ 
dom. A deputation of the consults or senate proAded to 
Paris in Maroh, 180$, humbly requesting Napoleon tatjaceept 
•the indent iron crown, the crown of Italy, with the coMsSwt 
that the two crowns of .France and Italy should remain ffoited 
only on Napoleon'S head, and that he should appoint a separate 
successor to the Italian kingdom. On the 38th of Meygfce 
ceremony wu performed in the cathedral of Milan by tip 
archbishop of that city. Napoleon seised the iron crown ofs v 
the old Longobard kings, and placed it on his brow, saying, 

* God has given it to me; woe to him who shall attempt to lay 
hands on It' He appointed hia step-son, Eugene Beauharnois, 
his vieeroy of the kingdom of Italy. On the 7th of June Na¬ 
poleon, in person, opened the session of the Italian legislative 
body. (See hia speech on the occasion in Storia dell' Amminit- 
tranime del Regno <f Italia durante U dominie Franctte, under 
the fictitioue name of Coraccini, Lugano, 1883, which is the 
best book of reference for the history of the administration of 
Northern Italy under Napoleon.) About the same time the 
doge of Genoa, Duraxzo, repaired to Milan with a deputation 
of senators, and expressed a wish on the part of the Genoese 
to be united to the French empire. A decree of Napoleon, of 
the Oth of June, united Genoa to France. The republic of 
Lucca was transformed into a principality, and given to Elisa, 
Napoleon’s lister, and her husband llaciocchi, to be held as a 
fief of the French empire. Thus two more Italian republics 
disappeared; San Marino alone remained. 

In the preceding year (1804) Napoleon had assembled a 
large force on the shores of the British Channel, with a flotilla 
at Boulogne, and had given it the name of 1 the army of Eng¬ 
land.' The invasion of England and the plunder of London 
were confidently talked of among his soldiers. After hie re¬ 
turn from Milan he gave a new impulse to the preparatious for 
the projected invasion, and spoke of it publicly aa an attempt 
resolved upon. Hia real intentions however have been a matter 
of much doubt and controversy. Bourieune, who was then 
still near Bonaparte’s person, positively states that he did not 
entertain any serious views of landing in England; that he was 
fully aware of the difficulty and risk of such an undertaking; 
that, even had he aucoeeded in landing 100,000 men, which 
waa no easy matter, he might have lost one-half or two-thirds iu 
taking possession of London; and, then, had the English na¬ 
tion persevered, he, not having the superiority at sea, could 
not have obtained reinforcements. Bonaparte, at St Helena, 
spoke differently. He said that he had taken all hia measures; 
he had dispersed hia ships all over the sea; and while the 
English were sailing after them to different parts of the world, 
his ships were to return suddenly and at the same time; he 
would have had seventy or eighty French and Spanish ships 
in the Channel, with which he could have remained master of 
the narrow seas for two mouths. Three or four thousand boats 
and 100,000 men were ready at a signal. The enterprise was 
popular with the French, and was supported, Napoleon said, 
by the wishes of a great number of English. One pitched battle, 
after landing, the result of which could not he doubtful, and 
in four days he would have been in London, as the nature of 
the country did not admit of a war of manoeuvres; hia 
army should have preserved the strictest discipline; he would 
have presented himaelfta the English people with the magical 



off IMf nd squatty, rad m hiring •acne to mtani 
to Ami their rights and liberties Ike. (Las Cue*, voL i 
part iL) It mu** be observed that *Q this declamation ap¬ 
plies to his preparations toward* the end of 1809 and the be- 
Mating of 1804, when he wu (till lint eonculairi preserved* 
•Mgr of respect for the liberties of thepeopk. To CMsatu 
beatlfhein aratber difibrent strain. He said be wouldbar* 
gonettfraigbt to London, and have anted the ospitali that he 
trauMfm had all the mob for him, all the low,di**ipated 
and Mpe characters, all the reotleaa and dlaooatentod, who 
ahoqndin great eitiet, and who are everywhere the same, fond 
of change, and riot, and revolution. He would hare exoitod 
the demdbratic element against tbe aristoaraoyi he would hare 
revoloti|nixed England. Whether, with push inatnunenU let 
loose, hpwould hare preserved the-discipline of hie arm;, aqd 
piannpd the horror* that attended hi* invasion at Spain and 
otherjioiHtnea, he did not say. Luckily perhaps for ailpar- 
tie*, jkhe trial wu not made, While hi* army wu assembled’ 
nsegf Boulogne, a new storm burst oat on the side of Germany. 

.Austria had remonstrated against the never-ending encroach* 
ifaents of Napoleon in Italy, Ths Emperor of Russia, and Gua- 
'" tavua King of Sweden, protested against the violation of the 
German territory on the occasion of the leisure oi the Duke of 
Enghien; the Momtenr answered them by taunts and gibes 
against the two sovereign*. By the treaty of Luneyille the 
Italian, Batavian, and Ligurian republics were acknowledged 
as independent states, but Napoleon had now seiaed the crown 
of Italy, had annexed Liguria to France, and Holland and 
Hanover wan oeeupied by his troops. Both Russia and Aus¬ 
tria complained, but their oomplainta remained unheeded. A 
new coalition wu formed in the summer of 1803 between Eng¬ 
land, Russia, Austria, and Sweden. Prussia wu urged to join 
it; she hesitated, but she increased her armies, and remained 
neutral, looking forward to the events of the war. Austria, 
without waiting for the arrival of the Ruuians, who were as¬ 
sembling ou the frontiers of Gallioia, marched an army into 
the electorate of Bavaria i an d on the elector refusing to join the 
coalition, the Austriana entered Munich. General Maok, who 
had given sufficient proofs of incapacity in the field while 
commanding the Neapolitans in 1788, wu by some strange 
influence placed at the head of the great Austrian army. The 
Archduke Charles commanded the Austrian forces on the side 
of Italy. Napoleon directed his army of England to march 
quickly to the Rhine: other troops from Holland, Hanover, 
and the interior of France, were ordered to march to the same 
quarter. He appointed Messina to command the army in 
Italy. 

On the 23rd of September, 1805, Bonaparte went in state to 
the senate, where he delivered a speech on the occuion of the 
war. As this is a fair specimen of his peouliar style of ora¬ 
tory, we shall quote some extracts. ' The wishes of the eter¬ 
nal enemies of the Continent,’ he said, * are at last fulfilled; 
war is begun in the middle of Germany. Austria and Russia 
have joined England, and our generation ia plunged again into 
all the calamities of war. . . . The Austrian army hu crossed’ 
the Inn: the elector of Bavaria hu been driven away from hia 
capital; all my hopes of the preservation of peacd have va¬ 
nished. In this instance the wickedneu of the enemies of the 
Continent hu folly revealed itself They feared the manifes¬ 
tation of my deep love for peace; they feared that Austria, at 
the sight of the precipice they have dug under her feet, might 
return to sentiment* of justice and moderation, and they have 
hurried her into war. I sigh in thinking of the blood that this 
will coat Europe, but the French name shall derive a fresh 
lustre from it Senators, when, at your request, at the voice 
of the whole French people, I assumed the imperial crown, I 
received of you and at all citizens a solemn engagement to 
preserve it pure and without stain. My people will rush to the 
standard of their emperor and of his army, which in a few day* 
ahall have crossed the frontiers. Magistrates, soldiers, ritisens, 
all are determined to keep our country free from the infhsetire 


tf England, whe, if she should prevail, would gnat lammtti 
an ignominious peace, the principal coaditiom ofwkieh would ' 

be the burning of our fleets, the filling up of our hsrbouta, and 

the annihilation of our industry. I have fulfilled all the pto- 

mieaswhkh I made to the French people, who in their tun 

haveexeosded all tbehr engagements towards me. In the pre¬ 
sent crisis, co Important to their glory and mine, they will eog. 

tijgiM to doserve the name of tbe graat people by which I have 

rspeatedlysalutad them on the Arid* of batti*.’ 

I* was by constantly throwing all the Mam* of the war upoa 
the Kngiuh, by oo n t hn a tity representing them as a sort of in¬ 
carnation of tha evB prinetyda averjntent c* the tubs of 
Frunoe, that Bonaparte succeeded, infi country wberegmex 
ignorance prevailed on political eutyebta, and where ths ptesa 
wm sum not to contradict him, to create But sptrit ef bhtw 
and deep animosity aguffiat Englandwhich continued to CUM 
long after hia death. It ia curious to read the tfemUtnr of 
those times, and to ape the barefroed assertions and obaigea 
against England with which Ha columns ara fillad. (Ifewrtl ill’ 
DicrtU, OrcfaMMMM, Trmit4* da Pete.-Kaa^aste*, Ptncim— 

«ea»,Z**w», etc,, dt Nepsfrsn Ronapart, tt dtt Mrmkmt * 
Gomtnumenl Fnnqm* dtpmu It 18 Bnmoire, An VIU. [fife- 
v+mbrt, 1788}, futqu'd i’omft 1812 ineltuhnunf, tttnUU At ■ 
ihmUear, I vola. 8vo. 1813.| a very useful hook of refersuof.) 

In one instance the English were gravely accused of having 
thrown bales of infected cotton on the coast of Franc* In 1804, 
in order to introduce the plague into that oouutry i and the 
Moniimr (the official journal) added, ‘ the English cannot con¬ 
quer ua by the sword—they assail ua with the plague f and, 
strange to say, this absurd story has been revived in the 1 Me¬ 
moirs of Marshal Ney,’ published at Paris in 1831. 

Napoleon repaired to Mains, where he took the wmynud > 
the grand army, a name which waa afterward* always appUcdt 
to the army while he commanded in person. He also began; 
in this campaign to issue regular bulletin* of the events of tin 
war. Coloured as these documents generally are (Bowtarae, 
in his account of the Egyptian war, shod* the process by «M«h 
Napoleon used to frame them), they constitute however a’se¬ 
ries of important historical papers. 

We cannot enter into the details of the oampsign of ISM, 
and we must refer our leaden to the professional statement* of 
military men of both side* who were in it, such as Stutter- 
heim's Campaign qf AuiUrllt *; Rapp’s Mmoin, flee. Suffice 
it to say that General Mask allowed himself to be surrounded 
at Dim, and then surrendered, on the 17th of October, without 
fighting, with more than 20,000 men, and all hi* staff and ar¬ 
tillery. The other Austrian divisions being now scattered 
about, could make no effectual resistance, and the French en¬ 
tered Vienna on the 13th of November. The Russian army 
had by this time assembled in Momvia, under the Emperor 
Alexander in person. Being joined by some Austrian divi¬ 
sions, it amounted to about 80,000 men. Napoleon told hia 
soldier* that they were now going to meet a new enemy, 'who 
had been brought from the ends of the world by the gold of 
England.’ Alluding to the high oharacter home by the ltus- 
siau infantry, he added' This contest ia of much Importance 
to the honour of the Freneh infantry. The question must be 
now finally settled whether the French infantry be the first or 
the second in Europe,’ The great battle of AusterliU waa 
fought on the 2nd of December, 1805. The two armies were 
nearly equal in number. The Russian*, confident of ntoeesa, 
extended their line too much. Bonaparte broke through it 
and separated their divisions, which, after a stout resistance, 
especially on the part of the Russian Guards, work routed In 
detail. The less of the allies waa tremendous j thousand* 
were drowned in the frozen lakes in the rear of their position. 
The Emperor of Austria bad an interview with Napoleon the 
day after, and an armistice waa concluded, by which the re¬ 
maining Russian troops were ellowed to Tetire to their own 
country. Peaje between Austria and France was signed st Pres- 
burg on the Nth of December. Austria gave up the Venetian 
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province* and Dalmatia to the kingdom tof Italy, Tyrol to the 
elector of Bavaria, and other district*, besides a contribution of 
one hundred millions of franc*. This war, which was to have 
checked the preponderance of Napoleon in Italy, left that 
country entirely at his disposal, and established hi* influence 
over a great part of Germany, where, having raised the elector* 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg to the rank of king*, he placed 
himself at tho head of all the smaller state*, which he formed 
into the Confederation of the Rhine under hi* protection. The 
old German Empire was thus dissolved. Soon after, the Em-, 
peror Pranel* formally renounced hi* title of Emperor of Ger¬ 
many, and assumed the title of Francis I., Emperor of*Austria 
and of hi* other hereditary states. 

*' It most he observed that the position of Napoleon after the, 
halt}* of Aueterlitz, in the heart of Moravia, the whiter having 
net in, and he far from the irontiera of France and from Ms 
reinforcements and supplies,the Russians, who were expecting 
reinforcements, in his front, Prussia* wavering on, his flank, 
.Bohemia untouched, the Archduke Charles and the Hungarian 
insurrection in M* rear, wa* extremely critical, if h« protracted 
the war. All these circumstances induced him to grant Aus¬ 
tria better terms than what she appeared to have a right to, on 
a mere superficial view of the condition of the two powers. 
The Austrian empire was not overthrown because Vienna was 
in the power of the invader. But Napoleon calculated on the 
habits and the (bars of the Emperor Francis, and on hi* sffee- 
, tion for the good citizens of Vienna; and he was not mistaken 
on this occasion. 

The King of Naples, breaking his recent treaty with France, 
had allowed a Russian and English army to land in his do¬ 
minions, where they remained useless during the great Strug- 
' gle that was going forward in Germany. Napoleon sent an 
army to Naples in February, 1800; and King Ferdinand took 
refuge in Sicily, A decree of Napoleon, March, 1800, ap¬ 
pointed his brother Joseph King of Naples and of Sioily. On 
the Cth or June following, by another decree he appointed his 
brother Louis King of Holland, thus transforming by a stroke 
of the pen the Batavian republic into a kingdom dependent on 
France. His brother-in-law, Murat, was made Grand Duke 
of Berg. 

. During his victorious progress in Germany, Napoleon re¬ 
ceived the news of the total destruction of the French and 
, Spanish fleets by Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st 
Of October, 1803. His peevish remark on the occasion is said 
to have been—‘ I cannot he everywhere f nud he threw ail the 
blame on his unfortunate admiral, Villeneuve, who soon after 
killed himself. From this time Napoleon renounced his plans 
of invading England, and he employed himself to destroy all 
English trade and correspondence with the Continent. Charles 
Fox, who had succeeded Pitt ns minister, was known to be fa- 
■ vournble to peace. Negotiations accordingly were entered into 
by Napoleon, on the basis of the uti possidetis. Lord Yar¬ 
mouth, and afterwards Lord Lauderdale, were the English 
negotiators. Napoleon however required that Sicily should 
be given up to Joseph Bonaparte. But Sicily had never been 
Conquered by the French; it lud been throughout the war the 
ally of England, and, owing to that alliance, its sovereign had 
lost his continental dominions of Naples. To have bartered 
away Sicily to France would have been, on the part of Eng¬ 
land, an act of bad faith equal to if not worse than the former 
barter of Venice by the French. The English ministry re¬ 
fused to comply with this requisition, and Fox dying soon 
after, the negotiation* broke off. 

The conduct of Prussia had been one of tergiversation. Na¬ 
poleon knew that she had felt the wish, without having the 
resolution, to strike a blow while he was engaged bt Moravia 
against the lluasiaus. To keep her in good humour he had 
given Hanover up to her, which Fruasia, though at peace 
with, the King of England, scrupled not to accept. She more¬ 
over shut her ports against British vessels. Bonaparte, after 
having settled !)!* affairs with Austria, altered Ms tone towards 


Prtnria. The ItouUev began to talk of Prussia as * second¬ 
ary power, which assumed a tone that its extent and position 
did not warrant, In his negotiation* with.Lord Lauderdale, Na¬ 
poleon had offered to restore Hanover to the King of England; 
and the Confederation of the Rhine extended round a great) 
of the Prussian frontier*. The Prussian minister at PaxuJPon 
Knolielsdorf, in a note which he delivered to Talleyran£ on 
the 1st of October, 1806, said truly, ‘that the king his| 
saw around Ms territories none hut French soldiers o^ vaaula 
of France, ready to march at her beck.’ The note Jequired 
that the French troops should evacuate the territoriof Ger¬ 
many. Napoleon answered in a tone of sneer andfdefianoe, 
saying, that ‘to provoke the enmity of France was aq senseless 
a course as to pretend to withstand the waves of 1 
The King of Prussiaissued a long manifesto from; 
quarters at Erfurt, on the Cth of October, 1806, in i 
recapitulated the long aeries of Napoleon's encroach 
which all the world was acquainted with, but which th«3 
of Prussia seemed now to dlscoverfor the first time. Nap 
was speedily in the field; he attacked the Prussian* flrsCtpd 
this time he had on his side a large superiority of numbet% 
added to hia superiority of tactics. The double battle of Auer-'k 
stadt and Jena (16th of October) decided the campaign. The 
Prussian troop* fought bravely, hut their general* committed 
the same error aa the Austrian generals had committed before, 
of extending their line of operations too much. The conse¬ 
quences of the Prussian defeat were most disastrous. Most of 
their divisions were surrounded and obliged to iay down their 
arms. Almost all their strong fortresses, Magdeburg, Span- 
dau, Kustrin, Stettin, Hameln, surrendered without firing a 
shot The work of the great Frederick's whole life crumbled 
to piece* in a few weeks. Biucher and Leatocq were the only 
officers who kept aotue regiments together, with which they 
made a gallant stand in the northern provinces. 

Bonaparte entered Berlin on the 21st of October. He des¬ 
patched Mortier to occupy Hamburgh, mid seize ail English 
property there. On the 21st of November, 18W>, Napoleon 
issued his well-known Beilin Decree against British commerce. 
‘The British islands were to be considered as in a state of 


blockade by all the Continent. All correspondence or trade 
with England was forbidden under most severe penalties. AU 
articles of English manufacture or produce of the British co¬ 
lonics were considered ns contraband. Property of every land 
belonging to British subjects, wherever found, was declared 
lawful prize. All letters to and from England were to be de¬ 
tained and opened at the post-offices.’ Tho English govern¬ 
ment retaliated by its orders in council of the 11th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1K07. 

Meantime the King of Prussia had fled to Knnigsberg, and 
the Russian armies advanced to the Vistula: tile French occu¬ 
pied Warsaw. French agents had previously penetrated 
into Russian Poland, aud had spread a repm t that Kosciusko 
was at Napoleon's head-quarters. Napoleon had indeed in¬ 
vited Kosciusko, who was then living in Switzerland, to come; 
hut that Bingle-minded patriot, mistrusting the views of 
the conqueror, declined the invitation. Otli'tuoires de Miclu’l 
Oginski sur la Palugue H let 1'ulanuis depute 1788 jusqu'en 
1813.) 

At his head-quarters at Posen, Napoleon received numerous 
addresses from various parts of Poland, entreating him to re¬ 
store that country to its independence.* His answers were cold 
and cautious. He began his winter campaign against the Rus¬ 
sians by the battle of Pultusk (2Sth of December), in which 
the French experiencing a severe check retired towards the 
Vistula. The month of January, 1807, passed without any 
engagements, but on the 8th of February the great battle of 
Eylau was fought between the two grand armies. Genera] 
Beuingsen commanded the Russian*. The French mode re¬ 
peated and furious attacks on the Russian infontry, which stood 
like^rall* of bran, and the assailants were at last obliged to 
desist ■ The battle lasted till near ten o'clock at night The 
loss on both sides was dreadful; it ha* never been coirectly 
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meertained, but has been roughly estimated at 50,060 men. 
.After the battle Napoleon withdrew again to the line of the 
t^igtula, and Beningscn retired towards Konigsberg., There 
wa«Vo more fighting between the two armies for more than 
tbreejpiontha after. The French now besieged Dansig, which 
was defended by the Prussian General Kjdkreut, and snrten* 
dered a&thc end of May, 1807. Napoleon having reinforced 
his armm to 300,000 men, again advanced towards the Bus* 
sums. Cfa the 13th of dime the battle of Priedland took pises, 
in whtch, |fter an obstinate struggle, the Ruaaisns were at last 
I driven beyond the river Alien They did not Jane 
oanuon or baggage, and they effected their re- 
■ 111 ait, near the Russian frontier*. . (Sir Robert' 
Sketch ef the Campaign* la Poland h 1808-7; and 
t for Fetdxdge Napoiema gages Prenutn uad Rut l an d 
(7, Leipzig, 1800, •• 

onaporte and Alexander both wished for peaee, an ar- 
s waa made, and a personal interview took place between, 
thffwo emperors on a raft in the middleof tlie river Niemen 
jffi the SSth of June. The two sovereign* after this took up 
their residence in the town of Tilsit, where the treaty of peace 
was finally signed. The Ring of Prussia was restored to about 
one-hnlf of hU former territories, as far as the Elbe. The duchy 
of Warsaw was given to the elector of Saxony, who was made 
a king, and became the faithful ally of Napoleon. The prin¬ 
cipal Prussian fortresses and sea-port towns were to remain in 
the hands of the French rill the general peace. Russia made 
no sacrifices; on the contrary, she obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland. But there were secret articles to the treaty, by which 
France allowed Russia to take Finland from Sweden, and 
Russia, on her part, promised to close her ports against British 
vessels. On the 9th of July Napoleon left Tilsit to return to 
Paris, where he received the usual tribute of servile addresses 
and fulsome flattery. (See specimens of these addresses in the 

Mmiteur.) 

On the 10th of August a Senates Consultum suppressed the 
Tribunate, the only remains of a national deliberative body in 
France. It hail been previously reduced to one-half of its ori¬ 
ginal number. 1 The Tribunate,' said Napoleon at St. Helena, 
'was absolutely useless, while it cost nearly half a million; I 
therefore suppressed it I was well aware that au outcry 
would be raised against this violation of the law; but I was 
strong; I possessed the full confidence of the people, and I 
considered myself a reformer. I did everything far the best. 
Had I been hypocritical, 1 should have maintained the Tribu¬ 
nate, for who can doubt that it would have adopted and sanc¬ 
tioned, when required, my views and intentions V And speaking 
of the alleged servility of the Senate, he informs us that ' in 
almost every important measure many of the senators, before 
they gave their vote, came to communicate with him privately, 
and stated, sometimes very decidedly, their objections; but 
that they went away convinced either by his arguments, or by 
the necessity and urgency of affairs.' (I.as Cases, vol. h) Ne¬ 
cessity and the urgency of circumstances were mighty words 
with Napoleon; they generally concluded nil his arguments on 
matters of morality and politics. 'Whether these urgent cir¬ 
cumstances were not often of his own creatiug or seeking, 
is a point which he seems not to hare stopped to examine. 
Three committees of administration, of legislation, and of 
finance, taken from the legislative body, discussed the prqjeeta 
of law in place of the Tribunate. 

Having stripped the Elector of Hesse Casscl of his dominions, 
on the ground that he had not joined him m the war against 
Prussia, ns well as the Duke of Brunswick of his, on the ground 
that the Duke had joined Prussia against him, Napoleon cre¬ 
ated out of these and other districts the kingdom Of Westphalia, 
18th of August, and gave it to his brother Jerome, who 
up his residence at Casscl. Soon after the Prince 
Portugal having refused to euforoc the Berlin decreeagafa# 
England, Napoleon sent Junot with 30,000 men across Spain, 
to take posaession of Portugal. At the same time he published 


in the Muaiteur that ‘the House of Braganxa had ceased to 
reign In Europe.’ Junot entered Lishon without opposition, 
on tha SOth of November, 1807, the Prince Regent and hit 
court having just before embarked for Brazil. In December 
of the awfne year, Napoleon having gone to Milan, seat forth* 
Uneen of Etruria and her son, and signified to her. that the 
mart resign Tuscany, which was immediately occupied by 
Fiengfa troopafand in the fallowing June (1001} Tuscany 
wm CormaBy «nnaxod, not to the Wngdom of Italy, but to the 
French empire, of which it fanned three new department* 
The queen was promised « oontpenastion in PortugaVw^ifth 
she never obtained. On the 17th of Deoenfaar,lM7 t N*- , 
poleon issued from Milan a deem by which sU qierohint 
vessels which should submit to the British orders &» commit 
were declared to be .lawfiil prizes by the Frank in (he fal¬ 
lowing year (1808) a number of American vedaels wtgrqeiMi 
and. confiscated in the Frenoh and Italian porta.. Tbfi pqp* 
nest fait Napoleon's displeasure. The French troop* bad for 
some time occupied Ancona and Civita Vecohia, h bider fa 
keep away the’ English and the Russians j but Napoleon now 
insisted on the pope declaring war against England. Tim phptf: 
answered that he was s Sovereign of peace, and oould not de¬ 
clare war against any Christian power. Napoleon said that as 
the successor of Charlemagne he was emperor of the West, lung 
of Italy, and suzerain of the Pope; that the English were 
heretics, and therefore enemies of the holy see, and that the 
donation of Charlemagne had been made for the defence of the 
holy church against its enemies; that if the pope did. hot. 
comply with his wishes, he, Napoleon, would resume Charle¬ 
magne’* grant We eannot go farther Into the long and 
vexatious correspondence and controversy between Napoleon 
and the oourt of Rome, which were carried on for several 
years, and whieh farm an interesting episode in the general 
history of those times- (Compendia Storlco n Ph VII,, 
Mileno, 1034; Botta, Storta <T Italia ; Coppi, An noli d'ltaUa j. 
and Urmarie Stqriche del Cardinal Pacea.) By a decree of 
the 2nd of April, 1808, Napoleon annexed the Marches ,or 
Adriatic provinces of the Roman state to his kingdom of Italy, 
There were other points of dispute between the pope and Na¬ 
poleon on matters concerning the Concordat with the blpytiff p 
of Italy. (See a mild and well-written letter of the viceroy. 
Eugene Beeulmmois, to Pius VII. on this subject in the work;.. 
already quoted, Autnuuietrmiune del Regno d'Kalla.) About 
the same time (February, 1808) a French force under Gone-- 
ml Miollis entered Rome, occupied the Castle of St. Angelo, 
and began to do military duty in the city. The general took 
the papal troops under his own command. The pope remained 
in his palace with the mere shadow of a civil power, which he 
had no means of enforcing. 

We now come to another and most important transaction of 
Napoleon's reign, the invasion of Spain, Spain was the hum¬ 
ble and submissive ally of Napoleon; her navy, her army, her 
Reasures were at his disposal. She was at war with Great Bri¬ 
tain; she had allowed a free passage to the French troojm 
through her territory to Portugal. Other French divisions had 
entered Spain as friends in the beginning of 1808, and seized 
by stratagem the fortresses of St, Kebavtian, Pamplona, anil 
Barcelona. At the same time the internal administration of 
Spain waa carried on in the most corrupt and profligate manner, 
Charles IV., his Queen, and the favourite Gndoy, had com¬ 
pletely disgusted the Spaniards. An iumirrectional movement 
took place at Arnojuez on the 28th of March, and Fenti&aud, 
the heir to the crown, who was a f.vourite with the people, waa 
proclaimed king, and Charles was induced to abdicote. Upon 
this Napoleon founded a pretence for interfering. He invited 
father, mother, son, and favourite to Bayanqe, where he him? 
self repaired in ApriL Charles end his queen went readily; 
Ferdinand hesitated; but Napoleon sent Savory, who, with 
many asseverations of his master’s honourable end friendly in¬ 
tentions towards him, gradually decoyed the weak prince froJn . 
etege to stage until he wgs- frilly out of the Spanish territory, v 
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Aadane of duplicity and dishonesty, of Indecent snd unnatural 
recriminations, now took place between Napoleon, the old king, j 
the queen, end her eon, which for morel turpitude haa no pa¬ 
rallel in history. (Don Pedro Cevelloe and the Canon Es- 
eoiquix’ aoeounts.) Charles resumed Ms character of king, 
stigmatised Ferdinand aa a rebellious sen t the queen Joined in 
reviling him and disgracing him at the expense of her own and 
her husband's honour; and Ferdinand, overwhelmed by insults 
and threats) renounced Ms elaim to the mown of Spain on die 
Oth of May. (Concerning the real sentiments of Ferdinand 
expressed in Ms intercepted letters, see Bauaset, ttimoires Ante- 
dsdyuss nr rinttrieur do Palais.) Charles likewise resigned 
allMs rights-'in fsvour of his fiimd end slly the Emperor 
of the French ;* end Napoleon issued a decree, appointing 1 Ms 
desrly-beloved brother Joseph Napoleon, king of Naples and 
Sicily, to the crowns of Spain and tbs Indies.’ By a subse¬ 
quent decree (Ifith July) he appointed ' his detrly-helored 
cousin, Joachim Murat, grand duke of Berg, to the throne of 
Naples and Sicily, whioh remained vacant by the accession of 
Joseph Napoleon to the kingdoms of Spain snd the Indies.’ 
Both these curious documents are signed Napoleon, and coun¬ 
tersigned by the minister secretary of state, Maret 

Hie memorable events which resulted from these nefarious 
transactions, the occupation of Madrid by Murat, the revolt 
and subsequent massacre of the people of that oity on the Snd 
of May, the insurrection which broke out simultaneously In all 
parts of the Peninsula against the invaders,—the heroic though 
often unfortunate resistance of the Spaniards,—the atrocities 
committed by the French troops, and the cruel retaliation by 
the Spanish guerrillas,—the long, murderous war of seven 
yean, from 1808 till 1814, in which the British army acted a 
conspicuous part,—all these may be read in the numerous 
works written expressly on the subject of the Peninsular war. 
For the military transactions sec Colonel Napier, General Foy, 
and Major Vacant, and the Annals of the Peninsular Cam¬ 
paigns, by Captain Hamilton. For the Spanish view of the 
subject, we Count Toreno, Historia del Levuntamiento, Guerra, 
y Rewlurlon de Espana, Madrid, 1838; and Gangs Arguellea, 
Observacvmes sabre las Histortas de Southey, Londonderry, 
Clarke, y Napier. For a general, historical, and political view 
of Spain during that period, see Southey’s History iff the Penin¬ 
sular War. But the work which gives perhaps the beat insight 
into the feelings and oonduot of the Spaniards in the various 
provinces throughout that memorable struggle is the Hutasn 
de la Rtvoluhon tVEspagne, by Colonel Schepeier, a Prussian 
officer, who was himself in the Spsnish sen ice during the 
whole time. 

During the seven years of the Peninsular war 000,000 
Frenchmen enteird Spain at different times by the two great 
roads of Bayonne and Perpignan. There returned into France 
at various times about 280,000. The other 330,000 did not 
return. Making full deduction for those who remained pri¬ 
soners ill the hands of the Spaniards and English, and wort 
afterwards act free at the peace of 1814, the number wbo pe¬ 
rished during that war cannot be estimated at less than 280,000, 
if it doss not rather approach to 300,000. (Sohepeler and Foy.) 
The loss of the Spaniards, soldiers and peasants, who were de¬ 
stroyed in detail In almost every spot in the Peninsula, cannot 
be calculated, but it must hsvc been greater than that of tbe 
Fiench. # 

In the year 1808 Napoleon re-established titles of nobility 
in France. Lefibvre, who had taken Danzig the year before, 
^ wsa the first duke that he created. Many others, both military 
f« men and civilians, received titles from towns in Italy and Ger¬ 
many, with an income charged upon the revennes or national 
.domains of the conquered countries. Both the titles end the 
| incomes attached to them were made hereditary. 

In September, 1808, Napoleon repaired to Erflirt to hold 
[ conferences with the Emperor Alexander. The subject of these 
i retrained a secret, hut it would seem that the ques- 
i of Turkey wsa agitated. Napoleon says that the principal 



obstacle to a partition of that country wrn Constantinople, ft, 
aaems however that ha consented to Rom sactoeeMng « ft* j, 
frontier prorineM of Turkey, ae the Russian troopeinvadedl 
da via and WalkcUa soon after the eonforenee. On i 
from Erftnt, Nappieon told hie senate that he end the 3 
of Russia were irrevocably united in a bond of i 

The English in the mem time had re-conquered Po 
were advancing to the re sis t a nc e of the Spaniards, 
aeph bad been obliged to leave Madrid, and the Fn 
had withdrawn behind die Ebro. Napoleon resolve 
fin Spain himself- On the 28th October .he opens 
the session of the legislative body with one of his cb 
speeches;— 1 The hideous presence of the English 1 
taminatea the continent of Spain and Portugal, 
myself at the bead of my armies, to crown ay \ 

Madrid, and to plant the French eagles on the 
Lisbon.’ Two days afterwards he aet out for Spain. 

On the 23rd of November, 1808, Napoleon 
Spanish troops at Tudela, and on the 4th of December ] 
capitulated. He told the Spanish deputation that their grand 
children would bless hit memory. He then advanced towards 
Astorga, expecting to intercept Sir John Moore in his retreat. 
In this however he did not suceeed, end leaving the task of 
pursuing the English to Soult and Ney, he suddenly quit¬ 
ted Astorga, and returned In haste to France in January, 
1809. 

A new Austrian war was on the point of breaking out This 
time Austria came single into the field. She had made asto¬ 
nishing exertions to recruit her armies to the number of nearly 
half a million of men. Austria had apparently no new subject 
of complaint, except the alarm which she naturally felt at the 
rapid strides of Napoleon towards universal dominion. The 
Archduke Charles commanded the Austrian army of Germany, 
and the Archduke John that of Italy. The Austrians crossed 
the Inn on the Oth oi April, and occupied Bavaria and the 
Tyrol. Napoleon quickly assembled his army beyond the 
Rhine, repaired to Augsburg, and by one of his skilful ma¬ 
noeuvres broke the line of the Austrians, gained the battle of 
Eckmnbl, and obliged the Archduke Charles to retire into 
Bohemia, leaving the road to Vienna open to the French. (For 
the details of this campaign see General Pclet, Me moves sur la 
Game de 1809, 4 vole. 8vo. Paris, 1821-26.) On the 12th of 
Msy the French entered Vienna. The archduke now collected 
his army on tbe left bank of the Danube; Bonaparte crossed 
the river to attack him, and the great battle of Aspern took 
place on the 21st of May. The battle remained undecided; 
but on the following day it was renewed with fury on both 
aides, when, in the midst of the action, Bonaparte was informed 
that the bridge in his rear, which communicated with the right 
bank of the Danube, had been carried off by a flood. Upon 
this he ordered a retreat, and withdrew bis army into the island 
of Lobau, in the middle of the Danube. The loss of the French 
was very great: Marshal Lannes was among the generals killed. 
Napoleon remained for six weeks on the island. Having re¬ 
established the bridge, and received reinforcements, he once 
more crossed to the left bank, and fought tbe battle of Wagram 
(6th July), in which he defeated the Austrians: the loss on both 
side* was tremendous. Still the Austrian army was not de¬ 
stroyed or dispersed, and the Archduke Charles wss for con¬ 
tinuing the struggle. Other counsels however prevailed, and 
en armistice was concluded at Znaym, and tiiia led to the peace 
of Scbonbrunn, which was not signed however till the 14th of 
October. Napoleon had entertained some idea of dismember¬ 
ing the Austrian empire; he had even addressed an invitation 
to the Hungarians to form an independent kingdom under s 
native ruler, but this address produced no effect Germany 
began to be agitated by e spirit of popular resistance against 
Mm; bands of partisans under Schill, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and others had appeared; the Tyrol wea still in arms, and he 
was not quite aura of Russia. Hie war in Spain continued 
with dubious success, sad the English bad landed n consider- 




eftethlsreturn to Paris banted* known tb hi* wife 
hit determination ts ilvoree bar. A pslnfttl scene 
on ddi occasion, Aid) JrMI MotMtjlh 
prefect of A* imperial houaehold, in hi* MfuMw 
w Flnttrtour da Potato. Napoleon MmNdf 
to have boon sincerely aflteted tt Joeephine** grief, 
bin notion of die neeearity of having on heir to the 
empire subdued his feelings. It ii known that from the time 
of the conference* of Erfurt, and perhapl of TDsit, bo had 
contemplated * marriage with one of Alexander'* sisters, and 
the project had been eommunieated to the Ruttiaa court, but 
the empress-moAer had always objected to it on die plea of 
difference of religion. The divorce being consented to by 
Josephine in presence of oommiaalonere from the Senate, the 
act wae solemnly pa*ted end registered on the 10th of De¬ 
cember, 180& On the 11th of Month, 1810, Napoleon married 
by proxy the Arehdueheas Maria Louisa, who aeon after aat 
out for Pari*. Tbe marriage ceremony waa performed at Paria 
by Cardinal Fcsch- 

The yean ISlO and 1811 were the period of Napoleon’* 
greatest power. There is an interesting report made by 
Count Montalivet of the situation of the Frenoh empirq in 
1810, whioh displays the gigantic extent of its dominion*. 
One passage which refers to Holland is curious. That ooun- 
try waa under the government of Louis Bonaparte, who Alt 
really anxious for the welfare of hi* Dutch subjects, and did 
not enforce very strictly the Continental system, as it was 
styled, against English trade. This led to frequent reprooft 
from his imperious brother, who at last resolved to enforce 
his own decrees himself by uniting Holland to die French 
empire. (Louis Bonaparte’s Hiiturical Document* tout Be- 
ft< fhuiit on the Government <f Holland) Count Montalivet 
in his report made use of a curious argument to prepare the 
people's minds for this measure;— 1 Holland,' he said , 1 is in 
reality a continuation of France; it may be defined as being 
formed out of the alluvia of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the 
Scheldt, which are the great arterioa of the empire.’ And 
Chanipagny, minister for foreign afihirs, in a report to the 
emperor, said* Holland ia an emanation of the French 
empire. In order to possess the Rhine, your Majesty must 
extend your territory to the Zuyderxee.' But even the Zuy- 
dersee was not far enough. By a Senates Consultant of the 
13th of December, 1810, Holland, Friesland, Oldenburg, 
Bremen, and all the line of coast to Hamburg, and the coun¬ 
try between that town and Lubeek, wen annexed to the 
French empire, of which this new territory formed ten addi¬ 
tional departments. The French empire now extended ftom 
the frontiers of Denmark to those of Naples, for Napoleon had 
finally annexed Rome and the southern papal provinces to 
France. The pope launched a hull of excommunication 


meat The hfegtobitfNaples; vtiA aboutflte nri)tf ttA ino»% 
waa dM dependent on hk Wfl,' e0 fesM A ftteAhfi&ffeiipf 
Westphalia, and At grand looby ef Btefe pfoHoy si 
Napoleon towards the eonntrie* which ha Istetownd oUMMufe- 
than and other relative* was plainly Stated hyhinurif to A 
brother Lucien, in an interview at Manta* in till. ‘Zotit 
interior; aa well aa the exterior, all my relatives toestfbHdW 
my njtdemi ’everything must he subservient to the A ta ri ** «f> 
Frame; conscription,lavra, taxes,all must be in your respite 
the states for the advantage and support of my crown. I 
should otherwise act against my duty and my interest. No 
doubt you would l&s to sot the part of a Madiri at Florenho,* 
(there bad bean mate talk about placing Luoien over pwseany,) 
but were I to allow you to do so, it ia riser that Tusoany, 
happy and tranquil, would become an otyeet of envy to the 
French.' He would not allow hi* brothers to identify them-' 
•rises with their subjects, and to strengthen themselves on their 
thrones, because ho foresaw Aat It might suit him tome day to 
remove them oh the occasion of a general pcaoa, or upon some 
new scheme of hie own. He sacrificed the people of Aoaa 
countries and their interacts, u well as ths happiness and Ae 
greatness of his brothers, to what ha connived to ba Aa in¬ 
terest and the glory of Frame, iBtponee de Lucton Bonaparte 
am* Maudrei di Lamarque. But even his brothers were restive 
under Ais discipline. Louie ran away item his kingdom of 
Holland i Murat was in continual disputes wlA his brothel- 
in-Uw (Colletts, Storia drl Brant* dl NnpoU) | sad Lucion 
would notaooept any crown on suoh conditions. 

As Protector of Ac Confederation of Ae Rhino, Napoleon 
had under hie order* Ae Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wur- 
tembsrg, the Grand Duke of Baden, slid Aa Other German 
princes. He had also under his proteation Ae Helvetio Corn, 
federation, which was hound to furnish him with troops, and 
to follow his policy. Prussia, humbled and dismembered, lay 
entirely at hia mercy. He could Aua dispose of more than 
eighty million* of people. Never, sinoe the fell of the Roman 
empire, had so great a part of Europe been subjeot to Ae wilt 
of one man. Austria was hia ally through fear as well ae by 
femlly connexioni Russia, Arough prudence and self-interest 
In Sweden, General Bomadotte had been chosen Crown Prince, 

1 and, after obtaining Napoleon's consent, had repaired to Stock¬ 
holm. Spain, bleeding at every pore, struggled hard, and ap¬ 
parently wiA little hope of ultimate success, Britain alone 
continued to defy hia power, and held Sicily and Portugal under 
her protection. Such was the political condition of Europe at 
Ae beginning of 181L In Ae monA of March of that j/wt 
Maria Louisa was dattyered of a son, who was saluted by Na¬ 
poleon as ‘ King of Itomc,' an ominous title to Aose Italian* 
who still fancied that the crown of Italy was to ba, aeeaNQng 
to Napoleon’s promise, separated from that of Ffsao*. 


against Napoleon, upon which he waa arrested fas hit priaob 
on the Quiriual in the middle of the night at, Ae Mb of July, 
1800, by a party of gendarme* who etealaded Ae wfcla, and 
waa carried off to Savona, where he waa kept prisoner until 
ne was removed to Fontainebleau. (For an account of ttag) 
proceeding*, see Itemoric del Cardinal Ponca, with fee Jteip- 
lion de FB nb oeme nt do Pape Pie PH. etdrm TepegeMpi’h 
Ptormce, pat Is Baron Radet, A the Appendix^ Kridsw 


Ia All Ae first symptoms of corine** brtwsen A l o ta ted er 
sad Napoteoft manifested themselves. The eomplaAt* of the 
Russian landholders against Ae Conti nent al eyatem, which 
prevented their exporting by am An produce of Acir vast 
•States, had Induced Alexander to knot a ukase of Ae 8let of 
DeomAor, 1810, by which coloi&l Aid Other good* were 
aBovred to bointrednerii into the porti of Russia, unlr»» they 
app ea re d to belong to subject* at Great Britain. Thi* felt 
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restriction wu of cnnrso easily eroded, and the trade with 
England might be said to be in reality opened again. Thi» 
was aoon made a ground of complaint on the part of Napoleon. 
The Russian emperor, on hia aide, complained that his rela¬ 
tive, the Duke of Oldenburg, had been dispossessed of his 
territory contrary to the treaty of Tilsit. A third subject of 
difference wsa concerning Poland. Napoleon baring, by the 
peace of Sehonbrunn, united western Gallieia and Craeorr to 
the duchy of Warsaw, teemed to encourage the prospect of 
re-establishing the whole of Poland as an independent etate. 
But there waa another and a deeper feeling of mistrust and 
insscurity on the part of the emperor, and the nobility of 
Russia hi general, at the evident assumption of unhasrsal dic¬ 
tatorship by Napoleon, especially since his marriage with an 
Austrian archduchess. At Tilsit he had been witling to share 
the empire of the world with Russia, but now he would * have 
no brother near his throne.’ lie summoned Sweden, in an 
Imperious manner, to enforce hie decrees against the British 
trade, while his armed vessels and privateers in the Baltic 
seized upon fifty Swedish merchantmen, which were confis¬ 
cated, upon the charge of contraband trade with England. 
Lastly, in January 1812, General Davoust was sent to take 
possession of Swedish Pomerania and the island of Augen. 
This aet of aggression induced the crown prince, Bernadette, I 
to sign a treaty of alliance with the Emperor Alexander in 
March 1812. in the interview between these two princes at 
Abo in Finland, the plan of resistance to Napoleon was settled. 
Russia had not yet declared war, b ut sho reinforced her armies, 
waiting to be attacked. Napoleon waa pouring troops into 
Prussia, Pomerania, and the duoby of Warsaw. 

Some of the older and wiser counsellors of Napoleon had 
the courage to remonstrate with him, not on the injustice, hut 
on the Impolicy of this new act of aggression. Fouclii pre¬ 
sented to him an eloquent memorial on the occasion, ‘ 1 re¬ 
gulate my conduot,’ answered Napoleon, ‘ chiefly by the 
opinion of ray army. With 800,000 men I can oblige all 
Europe to do my bidding. 1 will destroy all English influ¬ 
ence in Russia, and then Spain will easily fall My destiny 
is not yet accomplished; my present situation is but the out¬ 
line of a picture, which I must fill up. 1 must make one 
nation out of all the European states, and Paris must be the 
capital of the world. There must be all over Europe but one 
code, one court of appeal, one currency, one system of weights 
and measures. Am 1 to blame if the great power which I 
have already attained forces me to assume the dictatorship of 
thewoildt’ (Fouchfi’s -Memoir*.) To De Pradt at Dresden 
he said, 1 1 will destroy Russian influence in Europe. Two 
battles will do the business. the Emperor Alexander will come 
on hit knees, and Russia shall be disarmed. Spain costs me 
very dear: without that 1 should be master of the world; but 
when I become such, my son will have nothing to do but to 
retain my place.’ In calmer times, and after the full experi¬ 
ence of disappointment, we find him confirming the sentiments 
whloh he had expressed ou the former memorable occasions. 
After his return from Elba, he said to Rertyamln Constant, * I 
desired the empire of the world, and who in my situation would 
not f The world invited me to govern it \ sovereigns and sub¬ 
jects vied with each other in bending before my sceptre. I 
h«< rarely found any opposition in France.’ A ud later at St 
Helena, 1 If 1 have been on the point of aecomplisliing the 
universal monarchy, it waa without any original design, and 
because I was led to It step after step. The last effort wanting 
to arrive at it seemed so trifling, was it unreaannable to attempt 
it I .. . Rut I had no ambition distract from that of France, 
her gloty, her ascendency, her ttuqcsty, with which my own 
a were identified. Had I lived in America, 1 should willingly 
I have been a Washington: but had Washington been in France, 
imposed to discord within and httaek from without, I would 
it hats* defied him to be what he was in America.’.... (Las 
mGiiaihiVoltL) ‘ 1 have been spoiled by suocaas. I have always 
supreme aym a nd : from jay first antranse into life I 




have enjoyed high power j and circumstances, and my am 
energy of character, have been such, that from the instant 1 
gained military superiority) I -acknowledged neither masters 
nor laws.’ (Las Cases, vol. iv. port i) 

The events of the memorable Russian campaign pf 1812 
known to the world. We can only refer our readers to thew/ 
of Segnr, and of Colonel Bentourlin, aide-de-camp to the 
peror A l e xa n de r i to the Memoirs of Oginski ; and to the 
account of Captain Laugier, Qt ltaliani iw Ruisia. By ei 
ing these various authorities, a sum of very correct infoijnatlon 
concerning that stupendous catastrophe may he obtained. 

Before Napoleon left Paris for tha Russian expedpon, he 
directed Msret, Duke of Bassano, to write a lstter to Lord 
Caatlereagh, proposing negotiations for peace, on the 1 
the atf ye s ri df ti w He waa now witling to let Sicily j 
under Ferdinand, and Portugal under the House of Bh 
but he insisted on Spain being secured to his brother 
It must he observed, that Lord Wellington had just take 
session of Badgjos and Ciudad Rodrigo, and was advancing ft 
Spain towards Madrid, which he shortly after entered up 
gaining the battle of Salamanca. The English minister Ini-^ > d 
mediately replied, that England’s engagements with the Spanish 
Cortes, acting in the name of King Ferdinand VII., rendered 
the acknowledgment of Joaeph impossible. 

The Russian minister, Frinee Konrakin, still remained at 
Paris. F.ariy in May he presented on official note to the Duka 
of Bassano, stating that the matters in dispute between the two 
empires might easily be made the surest of amicable negotia¬ 
tions, provided the French troops should evacuate Pomerania 
and tlie duchy of Warsaw, where they could be for no other 
purpose than that of threatening the frontiers of Russia. Na¬ 
poleon pretended to be exceedingly angry at this demand, 
which he said was insolent, adding that he was not used to bo 
addressed in such a style, and to have hfc movements dictated 
by a foreign sovereign; and he sent Prmce Kourakin his pass¬ 
ports. On the 9th of May he himself set off with his empress 
for Dresden, where he had invited the kings of his own men¬ 
tion, Bavaria, Wurtembcig, Saxony, Westphalia, and his other 
tributaries, to meet him. The Emperor of Austria also re¬ 
paired to Dresden with his empress. The King of Prussia 
earns too, as he had just signed a treaty with Napoleon, by 
which he placed 20,000 men at his disposal in the approaching 
campaign. Austria agreed to furnish 30,000 men to act against 
Russian Poland. Napoleon sent the Count de Narbonne to 
Wiina, where the Emperor Alexander then was, to invite him 
to come to Dresden, but Alexander declined the invitation. 
After brilliant festivals, Napoleon quitted Dresden for Thom, 
where he arrived on the 2nd of June. Ills immense army was 
assembled chiefly between the Vistula and the Niemcn, which 
latter river formed the boundary of the Russian empire. There 
were 270,000 French, 80,000 Germans of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, 30,000 Poles under Prince Poniatowski, 20,000 
Italians under Eugene, and 20,000 Prussians. On the 22nd of 
June Napoleon issued a proclamation to his soldiers, saying, 

* that the second war of Poland had begun. The fate of Russia 
must be fill filled. Let us cross the Niemcn, and carry the war 
into her own territory.’ On the 24th and 25th of June Napo¬ 
leon's army, in three large masses, crossed the Niemen, stiff 
entered Lithuania without meeting with any opposition. The 
Russian army, under General Barclay de Tolli, 120,000 strong, 
evacuated Wiina, and retired to the banka of the Dwina. An¬ 
other Russian army, 80,000 strong, trader Prince Bagmtion, 
waa stationed near the Dnieper. On the 28th of June Napo¬ 
leon entered Wiina, where he remained til) the Kith of July. 
He there received a deputation from the diet of the duchy of 
Warsaw, entreating him to proclaim the union and independ¬ 
ence of Poland. Napoleon’s answer was a till cold and cau¬ 
tious: he told them that he had guaranteed to the Emperor of 
Austria the part of Poland which he still retained; that for 
the rejt they must depend chiefly on their own efforts. (De 
Pradt, dmbmade it Psfcget) 
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In tie mean time, the French soldier* tnited Lithuania aa 
iih enemy’* country. The provision* ordered by Napoleon to 
follow his army not having arrived, end the Russian* having 
^.removed ail the atom, tbeFreneh am), German aoldiera went' 
ut marauding, ptenderingalike the menafame nf the an* 
|ty and the ofthe peasants, feedingtbefr horaasM* foe 
eon, violating the, women, and killing thoee aha *e- 
nwh treatment (OgineU tndSegurO Lithuania, a 
id thinly-inhabited country, whfeh had suffered frbm 
[harvest of the preceding-year (Mil), wee utterly do- ; 
At the tame time, dteejgaftjfottfon ««d demomlU*- 
tion tpfoadfeorfuUy throughout theenormoas matiee of the 
Invade*; dffcase thinned tiurirrenkai 25,000- patient* were 
crowd* within Wltaa in a few weeks, whsrjthet* wtt not as- j 
comfopdation for one-third of the numbqriTteavy ralnsren- 
dcreffthe made mpossable, and 10,000 homes dfer* lent 
$fter partial engagement* at Mohilow and Witcpek, the 
Rfowlana continued their retreat open Smolensk, in tin fa- 
$rior of Russia. Napoleon determined to follow them. ‘ For- 
/ ward marches alone,’ he observed,* can keep atnh a vest army 
in its present condition together ; to halt or retire would be the 
signal of dissolution. It is an army of attack, not of defenoe i 
tui army of operation, not of position. We must advance upon 
Moscow, and strike a blow in order to obtain pease, at noting 
quarters and supplies.’ (Seguf.) He crossed the Dnieper, 
and entered Russia Proper with about 180,000 men, leaving a 
body of reserve at Wilna and the corps of Macdonald on the 
Dwina, towards Riga... lb his march through Lithuania, 
no less than 100,000 men had dropped off from bis ranks, 
and were either dead or siok, or had been taken prisoners by 
the Cossacks, or were straggling and marauding about the 
country. 

On the 10th of August tho two hostile armies met under 
the walls of Smolensk. But the Russians, after oarrying off 
or destroying the provisions, and allowing timo to thelnlu- 
bitauts to remove themselves, evacuated Smolensk, which 
their rear-guard set on firo. They continued their retruet upon 
Moscow, and Napoleon followed them. The battle of Boro¬ 
dino, near the bauks of the river Moskwa, was fought on tho 
7th of September. The two armies were nearly equal in 
numbers, 120,000 each. After a dreadful slaughter on both 
sides, the Russian general sounded a retreat, and the French 
were left in possession of the bloody field i but tho French 
P took hardly any prisoners or guns: 15,000 Russians and 
> about 10,000 Frenchmen lay dead. Next day the Russian 
army continued its retreat; and on the Hth of September it 
traversed the city of Moscow, which most of the inhabitants 
had already evacuated. On that same day the French 
entered Moscow, and found it deserted, except by the conviets 
and some of the lowest class, who lingered behind for the sake 
of plunder. On the evening of this day a fire broke out in 
the Coachmakers’ street, butit was put down in the night. On 
the next day, the 15th, Napoleon took up his residence in 
Kremlin, the ancient palace of the Tzars. On the following 
night the fire burst out again in different quarters of the city, 
and no exertions of the French could stop it: the wind spread 
the flames all over the city, and on the third day Napoleon 
was obliged to leave the Kremlin, where he was in imminent 
danger. The fire raged till the 10th, when it abated, after 
destroying 7682 houses, about four-fifths of the town. This 
burning of Moaeow has been attributed to a premeditated 
plan of the Russiana; but Count Rostopehin, the governor, 
has denied this positively. * Several individual*,’ he says, 
’*et fire to their own houses, rather than leave them in pos¬ 
session of the invaders, and the French soldiers —*fog {at 
plunder, or for wine orsplrite in the cellars, where-they got in¬ 
toxicated, did the rest’ (L a f'iriti tar I’htcwrulie it Monem, 
* par le Comte Roatopohin, Paris, 1821.) , 

The markets of Moscow used to bo supplied, .Aot ftttm the 
i mmedi ate neighbourhood, but from a oomtdc ni h U dist ance fa 
the interior, and espeeially from the southern districts towards 


Kaluga, where the Russian army was nova ported. The French 
therefore could get no provisions, end they were obliged to live 
chiefly on the flesh of their horses, which was salted down. 

' Napoleon remained among the rains of Moscow for five 
week*. He bed sent Laurlston to the Russian head-quarters 
with a fetter forthe Emperor Alexander i jhe letter was for¬ 
warded to Petersburg, bnt no answer wax returned, Napoleon 
was debefred fo lds calculations upon the temper of Alexander, 
and of,the Ruaahnpeopte. Attest, on the l#th off October, 

seeing no ohauoe of making pesos, Napoleon began Ife retsett. 

The waaiher was fine and moderately oolA He attempted first 
to retire.by Kaluga, where he expected to flnd pferirton*; foie 
the stoutWistanoe whfoh he experienced at Milo Tareefevet* 
induced' him reluctantly to tins again to ths road byVareia 
and Viasma to Smolensk, by frhipb he foul *dv*n«a,7He 
was closely fotiewed by the Russian ariijty, but fees men et- 
peefeBy harassed by swarms of Cossaeks undsr the Hetman 
Flstoffi His mar divisions had sharpengagements at 
and at the passage of. the Wop. ’{Of /tefefol fo Xesste.) ' 

army rapidly dwindled eway, through fatigue, privatloewisiftd 
the constant attacks of the Cossack*. It had kit Ifoyhqir''; 
120,000 strong, but was now reduced to one-half that tttitnber 
of fighting men: the rest formed a confused and disorderly 
mass in (he rear, with on immense train of baggage and 
artillery. In this condition they were overtaken oft tho 0th of 
November by the Russian white?, which is that year set is 
earlier than usual. Theemaeteted flames of'the soldier* and 
horses could not resist this fresh enemy, and they dropped by. 
thousands on tho road, where they wore soon buried under the 
snow. The bitter frosty nights killed thousands more; but tho . 
winter only completed the destruction of the army which had 
begun during the advance in the summer. The wretchedness 
and sufferings of the retreat from Moscow must be read in 
the works already referred to. Tho French at test reached 
Smolensk, where they found their stores. Many of the soldiers 
had not tasted a piece of bread or biscuit since they had passed 
through that town three months before. On the 14th of No¬ 
vember Napoleon left Smolensk with about 40,000 men able 
to oarry arms. Hi* rear divisions hod now to sustain repeated 
attacks from the Russians, and when he arrived at Orcaa, in 
Lithuania, he had only 12^)00 men with arms in their hand*. 
Of 40,000 horses there were hardly 3000 left. In this plight 
he readied the banka of the Berezina, where he Was joined by 
a corps of reserve of neatly 50,000 men, under Victor and 
OudinoL The pasaage of the Berezins, on the Sfith and 27th 
of November, eoat him about one-half of hi* army thus rein- 
foseed. On the 3rd of December Napoleon arrived at Malo- 
decxno, whence he issued the famous 20th bulletin, which . 
came like a dap of thunder to awaken Europe. This time he 
told the whole truth in all its sternness t exoept the guards, he 
bad no longer an army. At Smorgoni, where he arrived on tho 
5th of December, he took leave of hi* generals, left the com¬ 
mand of the army, tuoh as It was, to Murat, and set off in a 
sledge with Caufoineourt to return to Paris. He arrived at 
Warsaw on tho 10th, where ho had that curious conversation 
with Do Prat , which the tetter ha* ao humorously related. . 
Continuing his route, he passed through Dresden on the 14th, 

, and arrived at Parte on the 18th of December at night The 
remain* of hte unfortunate army were collected by Murat on 
the line of the Vistula. The report of the chief of the atefo. 1 
Berthter, dated the 16th of December, gives a dismal picture 
' of the state of the troops after Napoleon left them l— 1 Plunder, 
insubordination, and disorganization have reached the highest 
pitch. 1 Tlie loss of the French snd their auxiliaries in thte 
QVPtJMrfgtk is reckoned by Boutouriin at 125j000 thin, 132^000 
dead of fatigue, hunger, disease snd eeld, and 193,008 ^pri¬ 
soners, including 3,000 officers and'40 generals. The” St 
Petersburg Gazette’ stated th*f$bb bodiet burnt in the spring 
after foe thaw, in Russia Jtoopg^gj! Lithuania, amounted to / 
MfoOOO, of which of course a-considerable proportion were s 
In the Bernina afote^ and the 
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a&QQO dead bodSe* were said to here been found. The French 
left behind than 000 pieces of cannon and 39,000 waggon*, 
cawoons, foe. 

Napoleon, after hi* return to Pari*, exerted himself to recruit 
hi* anny by fresh conscription*, by drafting the national guard* 
•• into Ida ikffofon battalions, by recalling all the men whom ha 
could spars (l»m Spain, and by sending foe sailors of his fleet 
to f*rv* on Wd. Ho fous OoUectod again in Germany, in the 
opting */»W, an amy of 990/W0 men. The King of Tw¬ 
ain had pm allied Mmselfty Alexander, and the afliss had 
«)ea«Wda|Air aathelBH Austria tomatoied neutral j she 
tilted forwediatlpfc bat Napoleon would haw of so cession 
> c« hU parts;aW»«r.h» Oermahy, Italy, o» Spain. He toon after 
repaired to Germany, where he fought and wot the battle of 
TriltffflViN* Hay, 1818, against the Russians and Prussians 
On the flat ha attacked them again atJBautxen, and 

* obl i ged them to retire. Hut foots victories led to no derisive 
reeultai the alljea retired In good order, and lost fe« prisoner* 

' and no guns. Bonaparte bitterly complained of thia, and hi* 
generate obeerod to each other, that these were no longer the 
day* ef Marengo, Aurtedft*, o» Jena, when one battle decided 
fosfifoOf foswaf. On the 23nd of May, In another engage¬ 
ment with tha retreating allies, Duroc, hi* old and most feifo- 
, fhl companion, who was one of the few personally attached to 
Idob was struck by a cannon-ball and dreadfully mangled. 
The dying man was taken to the bouie of a clergyman near 
the spot. Napoleon went to see him, and was deeply affected. 
It war the only inatanoc in which he refined to attend to the 
mSitery report* which pero brought to him. ‘ Everything to¬ 
morrow,* was hia answer to hi* aides-de-camp. Ha had a few 
days before lost another of his old brother-officers, Besaiirea. 

An aruslatiee was now agreed to on the 4th of June, and 
Bonaparte returned to Dresden, where Mettemieh eame with 
' ftwah offer* of mediation on the part of Austria. Austria pro* 

: posed, a* n principal condition, that Germany should be evacu¬ 
ated by the French, and the boundaries of the French empire 
should he fixed, at the Rhine, ** Napoleon himself had repeat¬ 
edly declared. But Napoleon would not hear of giving np the 
new departments which ho had annexed aa far aa Hamburg and 
Lttbeok, nor , would he resign the Protectorate of Germany. 
This led to a warm discussion, in which Napoleon aaid he only 
wifoed Austria to remain neutral while he fought the Russians 
and Prussian*, and he offered to restore to her the Illyrisn pre- 
vino*! a* ti>e price of her neutrality. Mettemieh replied that 
things had eom* to that past that Austria could no longer re¬ 
m a i n agutral | aha must he either with France or against 
, Franc* i that Germany bad been long enough tormented by 
these wan, and U w*a time she should be left to rest and to 
national independence. ‘Die conference* however were earned 
•i jLgt Prague, without any agreement being come to i and in 
la A midst of this the annistioe expired, on the 10th of August, 
ij aadyAustri* Joined the allies. 

i :Aperiea of battles were fought about Dresden on the Mtb, 
f fifth of August, between the Austrians and Prussians 
50 on* aide, and the Frenoh on the other, in wUeh the latter 
had tlfe advantage. Bnt in pursuing the allies into B ohem ia, 
Vandamms, with a corps of 80,000, was surrounded and 
made prisoner grift 8000'men at Culm. Oudinot was like¬ 
wise wonted at ffitosa Becren by the Swede* and Prussian* 
under Nay, who Was tent by Napoleon to replace 

Oudinot, lost the battle of Donnewita, on fte 8th of September, 
near Berlin. On the Katshaeh, to Silesia, Blueher routed the 
French opposed to him. The month of September passed in 
deaftory warfare, NapoleOUf*. armies losing gfound and 
v. <; *tni$fi$jb On every side. Bavaria piafie a separate peaea with. 

The Saxons and other Odtfoan traopa began to far- 
: ;sik!bt'fte French cause. At lash after, a paftfol struggle bs- 
Arrigh prill - and necessity, Napoleon was obliged to begin hi* 
;rpW*tt|jpo» Leipsig) followed by the arises. At Leipzig ha 

• defonriSpidtamakeallnalitand.- * Oj« victory stow*’ be said, 

■. *qii fitig^jr m%bt ytUl be Ms.-* On the 'l^^OBttfoer,; 


the first batti* of Leipxig took place. It was fought geBantiy 
on befo site, but the allies fori now a great superiority ft 
numbers, and the French were driven close upon the ramparts 
of the town. The 17th pa aae d without fighting; on the 18th / 
the battle wft renewed! the French ffiviaion* ftitgrom*A«n4|^■' 
body ft 10,888 Saxon* left them and went over to the eaem. '* 
Napoleen now made hi* disposition* to rifeethia retreat tamps 
the Rhine. But wHUehfeetmy wssfiling out of Leipxftftr.a 
long bridge, or rather a aucoeaaion of bridges, ft themamjfoff, 
of me 19ft, the allies forced their. way into the town!#* n 
desperate resistance, and the bridge being blown ujtfiQ^MO 
Frenchmen were obliged to surmndar prisoners of wan The 
retreat ftom Leipxig was nearly as .disastrous ft Iftprieon. 
as that from Moscow, Hi* army waa completely dMorgnlsed. 

He was boweveriftle to fight his way at Hanau, <m fkefpft of 
October, thr ough the Bavarians, his late alliea, who now stated 
to bppotw hia passage, At last be readied the Rhine, andfju*- 
teg over the 78,MO ft MjMO men, ail that remained 
an army of 8MMKM* with which be had begun foe camptigte 
he placed them on the left bank while he set out for Paria,' ^ 
where he arrived on the Bfo of November. (For the particulars \ 
of this hard-contested campaign of 1813, see Odeleben'a 
narrative.) About 80,000 men left ft the Prussian garri¬ 
sons of Magdeburg, Danzig, Stettin, he,, surrendered to the 
allie*. 

The enormous losaea and reverses of the Frenoh armies, and 
the approach of the aliiei to the frontiers of Ftanoe, produced 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction ft that country. The legis¬ 
lative body allowed for the first time a spirit of opposition to the 
headlong system of Napoleon. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a report on the state of the nation; Raynouard, Laind, 
Galloia, and other members who had a character tot independ¬ 
ence, were of the committee. The report which they hud 
before the legisletive body, on the 28th of December, 1813, 
expressed a desire for peaoe consistent with the honour and 
welfare of France, and a wish to know what step* the emperor , 
had taken to attain eo desirable an object; and it ended by say¬ 
ing, that 'while the government will take the moat effective 
measures for the safety of the country, hia miyeaty should be 
entreated to maintain and enforce the entire and constant exe¬ 
cution of the law* whioh enaure to the French citizen* the 
right* of liberty, property, and seourity, and to the nation the 
free exereiso of ite political rights.' The legislative body by a 
large majority ordered the report to be printed. This was a 
language which Napoleon had not been used to. He imme¬ 
diately ordered foe doers of the hall of the legislative body to 
be eloeed and guarded by soldiers, end foe copie* of the report 
to be seized at the printer's. On the 31*t an imperial decree 
adjourned the legislative body. On the 1st of January, 1814, 
several members of the legislative body having appeared at his 
levee, he gave vent to hia ill humour ft a violent and coarse 
address; told them that they were not the representatives of the 
nation, but only foe representatives of the individual depart¬ 
ments i that be was the only representative of the people; that 
their report and the address founded upon it were seditious; 
that they ought not time publicly to have commented on hie 
conduct) and he ended by saying— 1 France stand* more ft 
need of me than 1 stand in need of France.’ The senate, more 
subservient, had already passed e decree for a new conscription 
ft 300,000 men, including all thou who had escaped the con¬ 
scriptions ft former yean. The taxes were at the eame time 
ordered to be doubled; but the people wen weary ft these 
never-ending sacrifices, and in many department* it was found 
difficult to collect either men or money. Napoleon’s dispos¬ 
able army on the Rhine amounted to no more than 70,000 or 
80,000 man, and he had to eon torn! with twice that number, 
boride* numerous reinforcement* which were hastening through 
Germany. Meantime conferences were held at C M tili o a, ft 
vlttefo the allie* proposed to fix the limit* of France a* they 
were ft 1792, that i* to say, with the exclusion ft Belgium; 
but Napoieon would not listen to this. It wu hi* last chance 
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theodd*maptoominroftihstMm.,hi» W4 
he planed himseHwthatamof1#* ‘SlUa^Mtt the 
shad upas Paris,and aft***'hgsMtaglft hsttia, cm 
of March,took poeseaalen of the whole tiu* of defence 
oteotedthatcityou the narth-eaetwn aide. TW«n- 
had left it for Biota, and Joseph Bonaparte, aftertbe 
oftheSfclvqu^ Paris atei.. M a rs h al M s rmon t asked 
v> armistice, and this led to 4ha' capitulation of Paris* 
eh the Eropcro* Alexander and the King of Prussia attend 
a the 31st, amidst ‘the hvd wehmrtaM oi the KuidUL 
Napoleon hearing of the attack upon Pari*, had fallen beck to 
the relief of the capital, but it was too late. He met near Fon¬ 
tainebleau the columns of the garrison, which were evacuating 
the city. Hie Mm generals told him that he ought War .to 
abdicate, as the allied sovereigns had declared that they-would 
no longer treat with him. A decree of the aenate tUo declared 
that Napoleon Bonaparte, in ooatequenee of sundry arbitrary | 
acta and violations of the constitution (which were specified i 
and classed under various heads ip the preamble to the decree), 
end by his refusing to treat with the silica upon honourable 
conditions, had forfeited the throne and the right of inheritance 
established in his fiunily, and that the people and tits army of 
France were freed from their oath of allegiance to him. A pro¬ 
visional government was formed, consisting of Talleyrand, 
llournonvillo, Dalbcrg, and othert. Upon this, Bonaparte, 
after much reluctance, and upon his generals refusing to join 
him in a last desperate attempt upon Paris, which he modi-' 
tated, signed the act of abdication at Fontainebleau ontbo 4th 
of April, 1814. In this first act there was a reservation in 
favour of the rights of the empress and of his ton. By a second 
act however he * renounced unconditionally’ for himaelf and his 
heirs the throne of France and Italy. The Emperor Alexander ] 
proposed that he ahould retain the title of emperor with the 
sovereignty of the island of Elba) and a revenue of six millions 
of francs to be paid by France. This was agreed to by Prussia 
and Austria; and England, though no party to the treaty, 
afterwards acceded to it. On the 20th of April, Napoleon, alter 
taking an affectionate leave of his generals and bis guards, 
left Fontainebleau for Elba. He ran some danger from the 
populace in passing through Provence, but arrived safe at 
Frcjus, where he embarked <m Board the British frigate the 
Undaunted, and on the 4th of May landed at Porto Ferrajo, 
in the island of Elba. (See, for the history of all these trans^ 
actions in France, Baron Fain, ManutcrU de 1814. See also the 

Namtiot iff Napolton Bonaparte’t Journey from Fontainebleau 

to Frtpa in April 1814, by Count Truehaes Waldbutg, attend- 
ant Prussian commissary.) Napoleon's interview on the toad 
with Augereau, who hod issued an abusive proclamation against 
him, and other curious particulars concerning Napoleon’# con¬ 
duct an his journey, are contained in the latter work. 

Napoleon remained in the island of Elba about ten months. 
At first he teemed reconciled to bis lot: he set about matting; 
roada^and improving the fortifications; but after come months 
he was observed to become more reserved, gloomy, andfr*- 
quently absent sad lost in thought. He w*s l m. fiWi«t the 
time, engaged in eeemt correapondauoe with hk:;tikain : ip 
France and Italy. During so many years'of anjgNpfjfnjity 
attended by moot splendid twee** be htafem^rf:COU|M/ 
many adherents; men. whose fortune wW 
■most of whom had loot their emolnments add j Mtafoblj fry M* 
fclL The bold and aspiring, Hu r Vl - irinfl tatflyiT 
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Frqjus. At Grenoble the irsttipfeetfeh oTthb' 
placet Colonel LahedoyCre,eommandfogtbe ‘ 
the line, joined Napoleon ; the reel of tita' f 
a triumphant one- The Bourbon* were 
whole army. Marshal Nay, who WWf|r Leith 
to stop Napoleon’s progress, went ore* fa huatbut 
nald and Ksrmont, and several other Marshals, 
ful to the oath they bad taken to the bag' 




which they oooW depend, Napoleon unbred stthe Tni 
on the 20th of March, Louis XYUI. having left the capital 
early in the morning by the road to Flanders. Napoleon's 
return to Paris was accompanied with the acclamations of the 
military, and the lower elaasea in the suburbs; but the graat 
body of the eftuens looked on astounded and Rfietiti .be was 
reoalled by a party, but evidently not by the body of. the 


The Congress of Vienna was still sitting, when Talleyrand 
laid before them the new* of Bonaparte’s landing at Cannes. 
They immediately agreed to join again their forces, in order 
to frustrate hit attempt, and to main tain satire the execution, 
of the treaty at Paris, of the 30th of May, 1814, made with 
France under the constitutional monarchy , of the BoaAow 
dynasty. The Austrian, lUutian, and Prussian armies, whUh 
had evacuated France, retained their march towards the fren^ 
tier* of that country. ' 'V. 

Napoleon found, on bis return to Paris, that be could notr 
resume the unlimited authority which be had before his abdi¬ 
cation. The republicans and constitutionalists who bad as¬ 
sisted, or not opposed his return, with Carnot, Foueht, Ben¬ 
jamin Constant, and bis own brother Luoien at their head, 
would support him only on condition of Ms reigning as a con¬ 
stitutional sovereign: be therefore proclaimed a constitution 
under the this of * Acte additionael aux Constitutions de. 
1'Empire,’ which greatly resembled ..the charter granted 
Louis XVI1L the year before. Them were to be an heredfWjr 
chamber of pears appointed by the emperor, a chamber.^ 
representatives slcoted by the electoral colleges, and to hp#e 5 
newei every five yean, by which all taxes wap . to bs'.votitii 
mintatat* were to be responsible, Judges immw*sfcW)the 
right of petition was acknowledged, and property 
- 'tidi. ..An French nation was 
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assembled an army of about 125,000 men, chiefly old troop a, 
of whom 25,000 were cavalry, and 350 piece* of cannon, with 
which he advanced upon Charleroi, on the 15th of dune. 
Ney, Soult, and Grouchy held command* under Napoleon. 
On the 16th Napoleon attacked in peraon Marshal Blucber, 
who we* posted with 80,000 men at Ligny, and drove him 
back With great lose. At the same time he aent Ney against 
pert of the English army at Qnatre Bra*, which, after sustain¬ 
ing a seven attack, retained possession of the Add. In 
the morning of the 17th, the Duke of Wellington, in con¬ 
sequence of Bhicher’s retreat, fell back with his army to the 
position of Waterloo. Napoleon followed him, after des¬ 
patching, on the 17th, Grouchy, with a body of 30,000 men, 
to follow the retreat of the Prussians. (Grouchy's Qbeeraa- 
5Mt Mr Is Relation it la Coiapagne it 1815, par It Oi- 
w iral Oourgaud, Philadelphia, 1818.) On the 18th the fa¬ 
mous battle of Waterloo took place. Napoleon's army on 
Jhe Held was about 75,000: Wellington's force opposed to 
him consisted of 54,000 men actually engaged at Waterloo, 
the rest, about 16,000, being stationed near Halle, and co¬ 
vering foe approach to Brussels on that side. There were 
33,000 British soldiers, including foe German Legion i foe 
net was composed of Belgians, Dutch, and Nassau troops. 
The events of foe battle are well known. The French made 
several furious attacks with infantry and cavalry upon the 
British line, gained some advantages, and took possession of 
La Haye Saints, but all the efforts of their cavalry bould not 
break the British squares. In these repeated attacks, the French 
cavalry was nearly destroyed. At six o'clock Billow's Prus¬ 
sian corps appeared on the Held of battle, and aoon after Blu- 
oher came in peraon with two more corps. N apoleon now made 
a last desperate effort to break the English line, before the Prus¬ 
sians could not: he directed hi* guard, which had not yet taken 
part in foe action, to advanoe in two oolunms against the Eng¬ 
lish. They were received with a tremendous fire of artillery 
and musketry; they attempted to deploy, but m so doing be¬ 
came confosed, and at lost.gave way. Napoleon, who was 
following with his eye, through a spy-glass, the motions of his 
favourite guards, turned pale and exclaimed, * They are mixed 
together 1' and galloped off the field. (See and compare the 
various accounts of the battle oi Waterloo, by English, French, 
and Prussian military writers: among the rest, Captain Prin¬ 
gle of foe Engineers; Captain Batty | Baron Muffling, under 
the assumed initials of C. de W., Ilutolre de la Campague it 
I'Armi* Anglauc rt it l’Annie Prutsittmt tn 1815, Stuttgart, 
1817 i Gourgaud’s Narrative iff the War qf 1815, with Grou¬ 
chy's important comments upon it i Foy, Campagne it 1815 i 
Napoleon's own aooount in Montholon and Las Cases, and in 
■ the XHmeirtt Hutoriqure, published by O’Meara ; Noy’a Letter 
la the Duke qf Otranto, Paris, 1815; Kogniat's account of foe 
battle, and the account in Sir W. Scott’a Life of Napoleon.) 

The French accounts arc evidently inaccurate m to several 
ehroumatanoe* of foe battle. One thing is certain, that Na¬ 
poleon attacked the English repeatedly, with ail his force, and 
Was repulsed, with the loss of the flower of his troops: that 
after the last attack by his guards, at seven in the evening, 
which also foiled, he had no reserve lefti and foe arrival of 
Blucber wife fttoh troops on foe field of battle, changed the 
repulse into a total defeat. The astonishing firmness of foe 
British infantry (to which several French generals, and Foy 
among foe rest, have paid an eloquent tribute of praise) gained 
u fee day i Bonsparte's army feed in dreadful eonfaaton, pursued 
u by the Prussians, and tort cannon, baggage, and all The loss 
vbf the English was l5,Q0fi ms&fe killed and wounded. On foe 
- mite day Grouch) was engaged At Wavfo, thirteen miles dis- 
Ippts with one division of the ftmssiansftqy, which gave him 
“ v employ monV while the other Pjwian ^visioes were 
I to Waterloo. Hit coders were tofofeprfesPnisrians, 
i MhCrever hemet them. 

(.to ham undenrtnfifenife^ijh tffe 
LrtMWM^i Iflrrnifhr’a riitni 
snffoaminfe.' .* , .»* 





The battle of Waterloo finally closed a war, or rather a and- 
cession of wais, which had lasted with little interruption for 
twenty-three yean, beginning with 1782. As to foeae wart, 
Napoleon is only-strictly accountable for those which 
place after he had att a in ed supreme power in Franc*: to < 
of them, such as thorn of Spain and of Rusak, he watt 
the aggressor. Whether be fed not likewise fern sofflcii 
vocation to those which Austria, fijpgfaH, and ] 
sgainat him, foe reader moat Judge for himaelfi His: 
tion to be foe dictator, the umpire of sB Europe, lefts 
of national independence to any oountry; if he1 
all Europe, he would have reverted to hit old 
conquest of foo East Even his pesos establishment, 
tog Mm ever to have been at peace, was to consist qf i 
of 800,000 men, besides 400,000 of reserve. (Mend 
Memofrt qf Napoleon, voL i.) During the ten yearn of 1 
pin, he raised by conscription two millions one hnn 
seventy-three thousand men, of whom two-thirds, at foe 1 
perished inToreign lands, or were maimed for life, flee 
Memoirt of Lsrrey, one of the chief surgeons of his army, 
this frightful waste of human life. 

After foe defeat of Waterloo, Napoleon, having given hik 
brother Jerome directions to rally foe remains of foe army, 
hurried back to Paris. The house of representatives declared 
itself permanent, and demanded his abdication. Lueien ap¬ 
peared before foe house, and spoke eloquently of die former 
service* of his brother, and of foe claims which he had on foe 
gratitude of Franoe. * We have followed your brother (an¬ 
swered Lafayette) over the sands of Africa, and through the 
frozen deserts of Busaia; the whitened bones of Frenchmen 
scattered over every part of the globe bear witness to our tong 
fidelity to him.’ Lueien made no impression on the assembly. 
He advised bis brother to dissolve the chamber, Napoleon re¬ 
fused : it would be the signal,' be said,' of civil war.' The 
house of peers had adopted the same views as the lower house. 
There was but one man, it was openly stated, between France 
and peace. Napoleon signed his second abdication on the 22nd 
of June; but this time it was of hta own accord, and against 
the advice of his intimate friends, Carnot, Lucitn, and others. 
(Aspens* it Lueien aux Ufmotree de La marque.) The ab¬ 
dication was in fevour oi Ida son, Napoleon 11. A provisional 
government was appointed by the chambers, and they required 
that Napoleon should leave France, and embark at Rochefort 
for the United States. General Becker was appointed to es¬ 
cort him to Rochefort, where he arrived on the 3rd of July. 
All this did not trite place, however, without many violent 
altercations in the chambers, and much reluctance on the part 
of Napoleon; for which, ace Hobhonae’s LetUre from Pat u 
dating the hut Reign of Napoleon, and Chabulon's Hut ory if 
the 100 Days, The allies, who entered Paris on the 7 th of 
July, refused to acknowledge Napoleon's right to abdicate in 
fevour of Ids son, and on foe following day Louis XV11I. re¬ 
entered foe capital, and resumed the government. 

Napoleon at Rochefort, aecing that foe whole country around 
him was submitting to the Bourbons, and finding that he had 
no chanoe of escaping by am, through the vigilance of the 
English cruisers stationed along the coast, sent Count Las 
Cases and Savary to Captain Maitland, who commanded the 
English ship Bellerophon, to ask for leave to proceed to Ame¬ 
rica, either in a French or a neutral vessel. CaptAin Maitland 
replied, ‘That his instructions forbade this, but that if Na¬ 
poleon chose to proceed to England, he would take him there 
on board the Bellerophon, without, however, entering into any 
premise as to the reception he might moot with there, as he 
was to total ignorance of foe intentions of tile British govern¬ 
ment as to hit future disposal.’ (Captain Maitland’s statement 
of foe whole transaction.) This offer was made by Captain 
Maitland, in his second interview with Las Cases, on foe 14th 
of July; and Napoleon had already, the day* before, written a 
letter, addressed to foe Prince Regent of England, saying that 
< 'ho came, like Themistoctos, to claim foe hospitality of foe 
i British aaeNfe and tiia wrntantimn of its laws.’ Cantata \fnk- 
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kadi effaced to despa tch General Goupgaud to England with 
this MtttjHmdkdf, repenting at the nine tine tolfat 
* tktt ha «n not authorised to stipulate to to the reoeptfoSiaf 
Bonaparte in XngkBd, when howurtcousHsirfcteteif *t th* 
of ti» fWao# Regent.’ Oa the Uth 
land Spans on beard the BeHsrophon with Id* 

Japtsin Ua i fi s iid a d vanced to meet (rim on tin qt 
^Napoteonaaid to him, ‘ l eomd to gkee myself 

',.4f yhW prinoe andyohr kww.’ On the 8Stb- 
lenteredTcrbay. OntheMriof of July, Admiral Lord 
A Sk Henry Banbury^ nailer Secretary of state, cane 
J tie Bellerophon, to amUCttttoe to Mm tie final resolu¬ 
tion cfrjjne British government*—that the Island 6f St Helena 
bis future residence. Napoleon protested against 
minstion, «aid he ere* not a prisoner of war, tbaf he 
i at * voluntary passenger on board At BeStit^kai, 
i wished to be allowed to remain in England m a private 
cifeen. On the 6th of August however Napoleon frankly ac¬ 
knowledged to Captain Maitland, that * he hid certainly made 
'ho conditions on oomlng onboard the Bellarophon, that he had 
only claimed hoapltahty, and that he had no reason to com 
plain of the Captam'a conduct, which had been that of a men 
of honour.' On the 7th Napdeon removed from die Bellero- 
phon to the Northumberland, Sir George Cockbum’a dag ahip, 
which was appointed to carry him to St Helena. (For the 
particular! of Bonaparte’a voyage, his landing at St Helena, 
lire residence, first at Brian and afterward* at Longwood—of 
hu altercations, first with Sir G.Cockbum, and afterwards with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, we must refer our readers to the minute 
work of Count Las Case*.) Ha landed at St Helen* On the 
10th of October, 1815. 

By a convention signed at Pans on the 30th of August, 
1815, between Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
the custody of Napoleon’s person was intrusted to the Britiah 
government, and commissioners were appointed by Russia, 
Austria, and France, to reside at St Helena to look after his 
sale detention In July 1816, General Sir Hudson Lowe 
arrived at St. Helena as governor of the island From the 
very first interview Bonaparte behaved uncivilly, or rather m< 
aultinglv, to that officer, and this treatment waa repeated with 
aggravation at evtty subsequent opportunity One of Napo¬ 
leon's great grievances was being styled General Bonaparte 
another, his not being allowed to stroll about the island un¬ 
attended by a British officer. He was allowed a apace mea¬ 
suring eight and afterwards twelve miles m circumference 
round Longwood, through which he might range at his plea¬ 
sure , beyond these limits he was to be acoompauied by an 
officer But the real grievance was that of being detained as a 
prisoner at all The governor how ever had no power to remedy 
theac subjects of complaint Various minor matter* of dispute* 
with the governor were laid hold of by Bonaparte and hia at¬ 
tendants, as if with the view of keeping alive an interest In 
the public mind in favour of the exile of St Helena. We 
cannot enter into the particulars of thia petty system of warferJ, 
in which, os it generally happens, both parties may have occa¬ 
sionally been m the wrong; But it is Impossible td read even 
Napoleon’s statements, made through Las Cases, Santini, An- 
tommarebi, and others, without perceiving that there waa a de¬ 
termination on his part not to be pleased with anything that 
the governor could do for him, unlesi he had disobeyed his 
orders. Napoleon's mind was in a state of irritation whenever 
he recurred to the subject ofhi* confinement, which made him 
querulous and peevish. He seems also to have had, almost to 
the last, some latent hope of making hia escape.. In ether 
respects the particulars of hu life and caurmatkbl At 
Helena are highly interesting. He eStiM be 
towards visitors who were a dmit ted “ “ - - 

him, as we may see from Mr- 
accounts of their Interview* with 
Napoleon’s health began to bevl 
take no medicine*. Hs alao refused to 
i be would not Snbmit t* 0i| 



In September 1819, Or. Antommarohi, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pita, cams to St Helena as physician to Napoleon. 
Two clergymen came alao from Italy to sot a* hu chaplain*. 
Toward* the end of 1830 he grew worse, and remained in » 
Weak state until th* fallowing April, when the dueaas assumed' 
sn alarming character. It was then that Bonaparte said that 
he bettered Jt was the tame disorder which hilled hia'fether, 
pa*mely, a tobxhus in tbs pylorus; and ha deairtd Dr. Ahtam- 
marebi to nxsmto* hi* stomach after hi* death. He made hk 
wftLksvhig Ifcfn lterteote to hia friend* and attentate CHk* 
lament 4* Nepofces), ani on the 3rd of May, uA^theehap- 
lain VignaB adminlatered to bUnaxtreme unction. Napoleon 
stated ‘But he believed in God, mid c>aa of the zefrgiomef hk 
fetberi that be was born a Catholic^ and wotdd Bn 

dutiea of tin CathoHo church.' On the 5th 
being some lime deSriooa, bo- breathdd hi» ] 
minutes before six o'clock in the evening. T 
th« body waa opened by lk. AntoqimsroM^ 
several Britiah staff and mediegl officer*, uflMk hi 
was found to occupy the greater part of the riotBAak 
8th of May hu remains were interred with mflitel^frfe. 

Slane’s Valley, near a fountain overhung by weegiilf 4 

This had been a fevourite spot with Napoleon. _ 

aim was followed to the grave by the governor, the tebgbalf 
Napoleon’a attendants, and all the oivfr end military aetheri- 
ties. The grave was afterwards enclosed by a railing, and a 
sentry was kept on duty to guard the spot. 

For (he act* of Napokon'a intenuS *rimfaiitratk«MMoJhifl<>- 
fm det Loi* <h I'Empire and the Swpaatt of hiiNslkwnn,) fer 
the state of the finances, see the various OtmjfMt MOjbtf or 
report of the Duke of Gaeta (Gaudin), and dab ftrsfteUL 
Ifutatre Fmancitre de France ; tor the military !ta*ritutbmt||fg 
organization of the army, sea Tableau Politique at tGfitekt, 
which precedes Foy'a History of the Banihliiki War. Ahus 
Jf Swore* iur l’Empire, by ThibaudeSu, whisk Is a continua¬ 
tion of bis 1 Memoirs on tbe Consulate j' the Bonham of 
Abrantes’ Mfntoirci , and the numerous Memoir* of Napo¬ 
leon's generals and ministers. 

Napoleon Francois, ffie only son of Napoleon, after hia 
father's first abdication in 1814, went with hi« mother to 
Vienna, where he was brought up at the court of hia grand¬ 
father, the Emperor Trancis, who made him Duke of Kateh- 
atadt Hi* education was carefully attended to, and ho was 
early trained up to the military profession. After pasting 
through tho various subordinate grades he waa made a Haaten- 
ant-colonel in June 1831, and he took the command of a bat- 
la Upn of Hungarian infantry then in garrison at Vienna. Hi 
was extremely assiduous in his military dutiea, hut hia con¬ 
stitution was weak, he had grown very tell ami slender, and 
symptoms of a consumptive habit bad early shown themselves 
His physician advised a removal to fiohonhrunn, which had at 
first a beneficial effect, but a relapse soon followed j and aftei 
lingering for several months, young Napoleon died on the 
93nd of July, 1833, in the palace of Sehonbnuin, attended by 
hia mother, who had eome from Parma to visit bitn He 
seems to have been generally regretted at the Austrian court, 
especially by hi* grandfather, the emperor, who had ala 
behaved to him with paternal kindness. There is an i 
ingacoountof this young man’s Short career by M.de Mo 
La Doe da Beickitadt, Pans, 1832. ** 

lit thg frst s ent en ce of Napoleon’s will, written oSdy aSt, 
toU* before hi* death, he aaya:—‘ It is my wishfrtet tbptobsi 
may regoee on the bank* of the Seine, and iarths prikt of tfk 
Itmtdb jsopk, whom I hare loved «o weHil the Rg 

sliifiatfun ii " ' * 

r(HB0) r « 
tefi&eeolu^Bk 
Empire i 
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until M. Thier* became prime mini*ter that steps were taken 
to carry the rceolution of the Chamber into effect In reply 
to the application of M. Thier*, Lord palmer*ton said— 
' The government of her Britannic Mljeaty hope* that the 
' promptness of its answer may be considered in France as a 
proof of its desire to blot out die last trace of those national 
animosities which, during the life of the Emperor, armed 
England and France against etch other. The British go¬ 
vernment hopes thst if such sentiments survive anywhere, 
they may be buried in the tomb about to receive the remains 
of Napoleon.' 

On the 13th of May, 1840, the French Chamber was officially 
acquainted with the result of these negotiations, by the Minister 
of the Interior, who announced that Louis-Philippe had ordered 
his son, the Prince de Joinville, to proceed to St Helena. A 
grant of a million fames (£40,000) was proposed to the Cham¬ 
ber by tbe government to defray the cost of the expedition and 
other expenses connected with tbe removal of the Emperor's 
remains. A proposition to increase the grant to two million 
francs and one to extend it to five millions were rejected in 
favour of the original aum. On the 7th of July, LaBeile 
Poule and La Favorite frigates sailed from Toulon, and on 
the 8th of October they reached St. Helena. The exhuma¬ 
tion was commenced at midnight on the 15th of the same 
month, .and after nine hours of hard labour the coffin was 
reached, and being opened the body of the Emperor was found 
in a singular state of preservation. It bad not been embalmed, 
but the dryness of the spot and the care with whieh the grave 
had been closed had prevented all decay. The lineaments of 
the pallid countenance were still preserved, and the small 
hands retained their whiteness. A procession of the civil and 
military authorities of the island accompanied the body to the 
shore, where it was given into the hands of the Prince de Join¬ 
ville. On the 18th the frigates weiglie^anchor, and on the 
30th of November arrived in Cherbourg roads. 

On the 8th of December the sarcophagus containing the re¬ 
mains was transferred from the frigate to the Normandie steam¬ 
boat, which proceeded up the Seine. Before arriving at Rouen, 
the coffin was placed on board a funeral barge constructed for 
the purpose, and was towed up the Seine by a small steam-boat. 
As the procession moved slowly up the river, all the popula¬ 
tion of Rouen and the civil and military authorities of the city 
were assembled ou the quays to witness the spectacle; and 
the remainder of the voyage was marked by popular demon¬ 
strations of a similar nature, the smallest villages exhibiting 
some proof or other of the general feeling whieh hailed the re¬ 
turn of Napoleon to the soil of France. On the night of the 
14th of December the flotilla (whieh consisted of several vessels, 
and was accompanied by the Prince de Joinville and the sea¬ 
men of La Belle l’oulc) reached Courbevoie, a short distance 
from Paris. 


The morning of the 15th opened' gloomily, hut the stm 
afterwards broke forth, gleaning on the arms and banners of 
the military and the national guard of Paris and the vicinity, 
who were collected in great force. The whole population of 
Paris, and the surrounding placet flocked towards the barrfsx, 
of Nauiliy and Courbevoie, to participate in a scene so ftill Jr 
striking recollections. At eleven o’clock the body was 
moved from the steam-boat to s Grecian temple erected fig Its 
reception, and soon after the train was in motion. 4'prb- 
oecded slowly, tbe immense funeral car bring drawn by rixteen 
horses. Tbe remains of the emperor were placed on theftbp Of 
this catafalque, which waa ornamented with white pliqftet and 
various devices and gorgeous emblazonment*; the draper con¬ 
sisted of a splendid mantle of violet velvet Before no Oar 
were earned eighty-six eagles, emblematic of the eignty-aix 
departments of France. Marshals and generals, atteni^by 
brilliant staffs, and the principal functionaries in the various 
departments of the government joined the procession, which 
included the Prince de Joinville and the erew of La Beut, 
Poule. t> 

Among the assemblage were many of Napoleon's old soldiers. 
Here were the men who had fought on the great battle-fields 
of the Revolutionary wbt, on the Rhine, in Italy, under the 
Pyramids, and from Vienna to Madrid and Moscow. They 
had entered all the great capitals of Continental Europe. It 
was a striking and impressive apeetaele to behold these relics 
of the imperial guard, the Mamelukes of the guard, the Polish 
lancers of the guard, and most of the other ‘ arms’ so celebrated 
in the campaigns of the republic, the consulate, and the empire. 

The procession halted for a time beneath the Triumphal 
Arch at the barrier of Ncuilly; then passing along the Champs 
Elyste* it entered the Place dc la Concorde, turning to tho 
right towards the Hotel dcs Invnlidcs. The coffin, which was 
borne as on landing at Courbevoie by the seamen of La Belle 
Poule, was carried to the entrnnee of the church, into whieh 
it was carried by thirty-two non-commissioned officers: the 
coffin was covered with a funeral pall, and the imperial crown 
was placed upon it. The remains were received by a large 
body of the clergy, headed by the archbishop of Paris. The 
king and royal family, with the most distinguished persons in 
France, were seated in the places provided for them. As the 
procession advanced, the roll of drums and the thunder of 
artillery were heard, and the military bands performed solemn 
dirges for the dead. The archbishop and the clergy recited 
the prayers for the occasion. Louis-Philippe, surrounded by 
the great officers of the state, formally received the body, and 
commanded General Bertrand to place the sword and bat of 
the emperor on the coffin. The ceremony concluded by the 
performance of a grand mass. 

Napoleon's last place of rest is not inappropriately in tin? 
soldiers' asylum—the Chelsea Hospital of France. 
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Woodhouse's rail in form, and are frequently wade use of a* 
wheel-tracks hy driven, notw ithstuuding the inconvenience 
arising from their living confined to one aide of the vehicle. 

Simrtly after the experiment at Colebrook Dale, cast-iron 
rails with an upright flange, as shown in section iu fig. 4, were 
brought into use. They were first used, it is Fig. 4. 
believed, at the colliery of the Duke of Norfolk, 
near Sheffield, in 1776. Originally they were 
fixed upon cross sleeper* of wood, like those ,— 
used to support wooden rail*. They were cast ——— 
with hides for nails, and laid down so that both the flanges 
were towards the middle of the tiack, or nice versa. Thus, 
os explained hy fig. H, which represents an end section of 



the two rails fixed to a sleeper, with a pair of wheels on 
them, one flange on each mil is sufficient to prevent carriages 
from running off. 

About the year 1793 blocks iff stone were introduced as 
supports, instead of the wooden sleepers. They were, in the 
e«rty railways, about a foot square, ami eight or nine inches 
deep. One of these blocks is imbedded in the road under 
each joint iu the milt, which are spiked down to wooden plugs 
inserted in the stone. As the foundation made hy stone blocks 
is firmer than that of wooden sleepers, they were quickly in¬ 
troduced in most cases where a durable road wa< required. 

Many ingenious improvements have been made upon the 
kind of railway just described, which is still extensively used 
in mining districts. It is, for distinction, colled the platr- 
railway or hnmroo rf, and is very convenient from the facility 
of its construction, and the circumstance that vehicles adapted 
for use upon it can also be used oil' the rails. The form of the 
rail is however a weak one, considering the quantity of iron 
used; and it permits the lodgment of stouts and dirt. The 
former of these inconveniences bus been in some degree remedied 
by the use of a rail with an under rib, as shown in fig. 6, a form 

Ftg. 6. 



which was adopted to reduce the cost of repairs on the Surrey 
tnunroail. 

The serious disadvantages of the plutc-railway ledge the use 
of rails, which have now almost entirely superseded the 
previous form. The first edge-railway iff any considerable ex¬ 
tent was completed in 1301, fur the conveyance of slate flrom 
the quarries of Lord Penrhyn. Its construction ie illustrated 
by fig. 7, which represents the two rails, and the form given to 
the tire iff the wheels in order to keep them in the tight course. 


Fig. 7. 



These rails were of an oval section, the longest diameter being 
vertical. They were four feet six incites long, and had a 
dovetailed block cast beneath each end, which fitted into an 
iron till imbedded in the road. The wheel* were formed with 
a grooved the, fitting loosely on the rail. It wu found how¬ 


ever that in coarse of time the groove became so deepened by 
wear as to fit the rail tightly, and thereby produce much fric¬ 
tion. To remedy this, Mr. Wyatt, the inventor, introduced a 
rail and wheel formed as shown at b.fig. 7, iu which the 1 war¬ 
ing surface of the rail and the corresponding (tart of the wheel 
were fiat. The rails lieing laid only two feet apart, the car¬ 
riages were necessarily small, and the friction considerable j 
yet the saving of |*>wer effected was such that two homes regu¬ 
larly drew a train of twenty-four waggons, each con t aini ng 
about a ton. 

Edge-rails were adopted extensively by the coal-owners of 
Northumberland and Durham, within a few years after the 
successful experiment at Penrhyn. The form of rail most 
generally adopted was even better calculated to economise the 
strength of the irou than tliat of Mr. Wyatt. The following 
figures represent a mode of construction introduced early in 
the present century, and which is still used for colliery rail¬ 
ways. The rails are cast in lengths of three or four feet, and 
their greatest sectional dimension is iu the depth. They are 
made of what is colled a fish-bellied form, the lower edge be¬ 
ing curved so tu to give the rail greater depth in the centre 
than at the ends or (mints of support, a, fig. 6, represents the 



cross section of (be rail iu the middle, anil b at the end. The 
ends are so mode as to form a ludf-lap py, g, 

joint (fig. 9), nutl they fit into a suit- ‘ ~ 

able cavity in a cast-iron pedestal or p a - wrey "gtEryT 1 
chair, which is spiked down to the or- 1/^1 ” 

■Unary stone blocks or wooden sleepers. 1 “ 

A side view of the rail with two chairs is given at c,fiy. 3, and 
the upper part of the figure is a section of the railway as com¬ 
pleted, showing also the form of wheel employed. In this 
plan the protecting flange is upon the wheel instead of the rail. 
By this arrangement the flange may be made much smaller 
than that of a tram-plate, and the friction is usually still fur¬ 
ther diminished by giving a slightly conical form to the wheel- 
tire*, so that the flanges are rarely brought into actual contact 
with the rails. 

Although the principle of construction here giveu is that 
most commonly followed, the details vary to much that hardly 
any two railways are alike. The sectional Arms of edge-rails, 
though very various, generally resemble that here rejwesettted; 
arid the fish-bellied profile has been selected as having been 
formerly the moat usual; although parallti rails, or those 
of equal depth throughout, were also much used iu the earlier 
railways. The form of the chairs or pedestals, and the 
method of securing the rails to them, are also very variable. 
In figt. R and 9 the rails are represented as having half-lap 
joints, the two ends being placed together between tire cheeks 
of the chair, and fastened hy a pia driven through the 
whole. Sometimes the ends of the rails At m a de square, 
abutting agaiust one another in the chair, and secured by a 
separate pin through each m3. Since the general introduction 
of locomotive engines, the use ef pine has been ahtowiewd, aa 
they have a tendency to work loose; and wedges or keys, which 
may be tightened when necessary, have been applied iu 
different ways in their stead. In some caste edge-nils have 
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been cast with • pedestal attached to one end, fitted to receive 
the opposite end of the adjoining rail. 

The introduction of malleable iron aa a material for rail* 
ia an improvement whieh may perhaps be considered to have 
done more than any other in preparing railroads for becoming 
the principal higtiptya of a commercial country. From the 
commencement of the nse of iron railways much inconve¬ 
nience was caused by the frequent breakage of the rails, 
especially these of the tram-plate form. The brittleness of 
cast-iron tendered it necessary that the rails should be mails 
much stronger than sufficient to bear ordinary loads, that they 
might be able to mist accidental strains and shocks; but 
although-many of the earlier railways were relaid with heavier 
rails than were originally supposed needful, breakages were of 
very common occurrence. So long as the travelling was re¬ 
stricted to a low rate of speed, the accidents and delays thus 
occasioned were of minor importance, but the difficulty of 
guarding against thorn would no doubt have greatly retarded 
the use of railways for the conveyance of passengers, if an 
adequate remedy had not been provided before the experiment 
was made. Ban of malleable iron were laid down as rails 
to a limited extent in or before ISOS, and some engineers 
advocated their use, notwithstanding tha inconvenience arising 
from their unsuitable form; no machinery being then used by 
which they could be made economically in any other than a 
square or flat farm. The desire to introduce a more durable 
rail led also to experiments on the combination of wrought 
and cast iron; but these and all similar contrivances were 
superseded in 1820 by Mr. Birkensbaw's invention of an 
efficient and cheap method of rolling iron burs suitable for 
rails ami oilier puqxMes. The Kbrous ^xture of wrnugbt-iron 
makes it far less likely to break when subjected to concussion 
than cast-iron, and the sectional form used is such m to render 
bending improbable. Malleable rails, when In use, do pot 
rust to any material extent, while the same mils, if lying on the 
ground beside the track, rapidly waste away. It is also an 
important advantage of malleable rails that they eftiect a 
reduction in the number of joints: they are usually made 
fifteen feet long, while the brittleness of cost rails rendered it 
unsafe to have them more than three or four feet, the sjiace be¬ 
tween two points of support. Originally the long wrought rails 
were confined to the parallel form, but they are now, by a very 
ingenious adaptation of rolling-maohitwry, made fleh-bellted 
when that form is preferred. 

The application of railways was till recently limited to the 
conveyance of minerals and merchandise, and that at a very 
moderate velocity. The carriages were usually four-wheeled 
waggons, of small dimensions compared with those used oh 
ordinary roods, in order that the weight might be'distributed 
over a considerable length of road. Being guided in the re¬ 
quired direction by the flanges, it is unnecessary to attach thi 
axles of railway carriages in snch a manner as to enable them 
to turn, and the wheels to lock under me body, as in common 
vehicles; and for the same reason, combined with the grratei 
straightness of a railway, it is unnecessary to allow the wheel 
to revolve independently of the axles. The most approved 
plan, especially for edge-railways, is to fix the wheels' firmly 
to,the axle, and allow the axle to revolve in bearings’ attache* 
to .fito body of the carriage. The wheels are almost invariably 
- mad* of iron, tboea for slow traffic being cast, and others either 
wholly or partially made of malleable iron, in order to di 
rointsh the risk of fracture. Cast-iron wheels were found tc 
wear very rapidly when used upon wrought edge-nils, but thi 
application of the case-hardening process has rendered them 
more durable. From a very early period railway vehicles 
have been fitted with an apparatus called a fowls, consisting o! 
a piece of wood adapted to the forth of the wheel-tins, and 
capable of being p r es s ed against them by lerers or screws with 
sufficient force to imped* or a rr es t their revolution. Previous 
to the nsM adaptation of railroads to rapid travelling, the use 
of springs, woe not common either in carriages or locomotive 
enginra 


fit 

Animal power was the only means of locomotion originally 
employed on railways to any considerable extent; but the 
purpose to which they were applied, that of conveying mineral 
produce to a place of shipment, led to the application of gravity 
as an auxiliary, and, in some cases, as the solo source of mo¬ 
tion. In such a case, where the inclination of foe ground is 
very moderate, the slope of the toad is frequently so adjusted 
that no greater power is required to take a loaded Carriage 
down, than to take it up again when empty. When a decli¬ 
vity occurs steeper than is convenient for the ordinary power, 
on -ingenious arrangement, called a ttlfaeling inclined plant, 
is occasionally resulted to; on which a loaded carriage, or tram 
of carriages, is allowed to run down by the force of gAvity, 
drawing a rope, which, after paxsiug round a wheel at the top 
of the incline, is conducted down the slope and attached to an 
empty train —the force of the descent of the loaded vehicle* 
being sufficient to cause the empty train to ruu up to the top 
of the plane. This admirable contrivance was introduced in 
tlw latter part of the last century, and is still extensively used. 
Stationary steam-engines, which draw the carriages by means 
of ropes guided by pulleys or sheaves in the centre of the truck, 
have been used from an early period, generally hi situations 
where the ascent is too great to be conveniently mounted by 
horse-power. Locomotive or moveable steam-engines, in many 
different forms, have also been tried at various times since 
ahout the year 1805, although far more than twenty years 
after that time their powers were very imperfectly developed. 

In the following notice of the steps by which the loco¬ 
motive engine has been brought to its present state of com¬ 
parative perfection, those points only will be dwelt upon 
which are peculiar to that machine os applied to railroads. 

The possibility of applying the steam-engine to the purposes 
of locomotion was conceived by several of its earliest im¬ 
provers, and in 1781 a plan was suggested lit one of the patents 
of Watt; but it does not npjiear that either he or any other 
inventor carried their ideas into practice until about 1802, 
when Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian patented a high-pressure 
engine which was admirably adapted for locomotive purposa*. 
Within a few years they built several carriages, one of which, 
at least, was for use on a common road. In 1805 they made 
experiments with a machine similar to tliat represented by the 
annexed cuts, on a tramway near Merthyr Tydvil, and thereby 
proved the practicability of their plan. Notwithstanding the 
extreme simplicity of this machine, it possessed almost all tha 
essential arrangements of the modem engines. 



Fig. 10 is a side and end elevation of this machine, the 
same letters in each referring to the same parts: a is the 
boilar, whieh is of a cylindrical form, with flat ends, Tbe fire 
is contained in a large tube within, arid on etui side of, the 
boiler. One end of this is seen at 4, aufi the form is indicated 
by dotted lines in the side view. This tube extends nearly 
to tbe opposite end of the boiler, and then, being diminished 
in size, it is turned round and brought out to the chimney at 
t. The fire-tube is completely tnnounded by the water, try 
which arrangement steam is generated with great rapidity 
and of a high degree of elasticity. The steam cylinder if 
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placed vertically at d, being immersed nearly to the bottom 
of the boiler, os shown by the dotted lines. The steam is 
admitted alternately abore and below the piston by means of 
a fourway-cock in a valve-box at the top of the cylinder; and 
the waste steam, after propelling the piston, passes by the 
eduction pipe e into the chimney, where its emission causes a 
strong draft. The upper end of the piston-rod is attached to 
a crosshcad f t which slides up and down on vertical guides, 
and from the ends of which connecting rods g g descend to 
cranks lixed on the axles of the fore-wheels, which are thus 
caused to revolve like the fly-wheel of a stationary engine: A 
is a safety-valve on the upper part of the boiler. The im¬ 
mersion of the working cylinder in the boiler is happily con¬ 
trived for compactness and economy of heat, and has becu 
frequently imitated in subsequent engines ; and the admirable 
arrangement of throwing the waste steam into the chimney 
has been almost invariably followed, as it affords a blast 
always pro)Hirtionate to the speed of the engine, and the con¬ 
sequent demand for the evolution of steam. This machine, 
when trird on the Merthyr tramway in 1805, drew a train of 
waggons containing ten tons of iron and a considerable number 
of persons, at the rate of five miles per hour. A. supplementary 
carriage followed the engine to carry a supply of fuel and 
water*, and n small force-ptwip, worked by the machine itself, 
maintained the requisite quantity of water in the boiler. 

Trevithick was aware thut, although the adhesion lietwcen 
the engine-wheels ami the rails was sufficient tu ensure the 
progressive motion of his muehine on a level or neurly level 
road, the wheels would slip round without advancing if the 
inclination were considerable, or the load attached too great. 
He therefore in his patent proposed to remedy this by making 
the propelling wheels uneven by the projecting iieads of bolts, 
cross-grooves, or fittings to railroads, where the adhesion of the 
plain wheels should prove insufficient. Being otherwise occu¬ 
pied himself, he did not proceed with his locomotive experi¬ 
ments. An erroneous idea was for many years generally 
entertaiued, that the adhesion of plain wheels was insufficient 
for any practical purpose, and consequently much ingenuity 
was expended in contrirauces for securing progressive motion 
by other means. One of the most successful experimentalists 
in this way was Mr. nicukirisop, who, in 1811, patented a 
locomotive engine in which the power was applied to a large 
cogged wheel, the teeth of which eutcred a rack laid down 
beside the ordinary rails, lllenkiiisop's engine was iu other 
respects very similar to tliat of Trevithick, but two cylinders 
and pistons were employed, working sejnrate cranks at an 
angle of 00°, so that one woe exerting its full force while the 
other ]iassed its dead points. Engines on Mr. Bleiikiusop’s 
plan were worked for some years on a colliery line near Leeds, 
and drew very heavy loads at a slow rate; hut the friction 
of the machinery was excessive, and they are consequently 
now disused. In 1812 Messrs. Chapman constructed engines 
on eight wheels, all of which were turned by the machinery 
iu order to increase the adhesion. They also proposed to 
stretch a chain or rope along the railway, which should pass 
round a grooved wheel turned by the engine, and thereby aid 
the progressive motion. 

Iu 1814 and 1813 engines were again tried with plain 
wheels, and, being found efficient, were used upon railways 
in the north of England. Several attempts have however 
been made since that timo to introduce contrivances for in¬ 
creasing adhesion, to enable locomotive engines to ascend 
planes of greater inclination than they will do with smooth 
wheels alone. 

Patents were taken out in 1816 and 1817, by George 
Stephenson, in connection with Messrs. Dodd and Lush, under 
which 'Several locomotives were constructed and brought iuto 
operation upon colliery railways near Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The boiler iu these machines resembled that of Trevithick, 
but the fire.tube passed completely through, instead of being 
turned and brought out at the back. Two vertical cylinders 
were used, each working a distinct axle and pair of wheels, 
the crank* of which war* kept at the requisite angle of 00* by 


means of an endless chain stretched over grooved or toothed 
pulleys fixed on the axles; or, in the more recent engines, by 
connecting rods outside the wheels. Engines of this kind 
seldom exceeded a speed of about five miles per hour, unless 
unloaded, when they occasionally ran ^the rate of ten or 
twelve. 

When the projectors of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway were engaged in the design and execution of that 
great work iu 1825 and the following years, the advantages 
of locomotive steam-engines were so imperfectly developed, 
that it was uncertain whether they should be adopted. The 
experiment of forming a railway for passengers as well as 
general merchandise traffic had scarcely been tried, although 
the Stockton and Darlington Railway, which was opened in 
1825, had done more than any of its predecessors in showing 
the capabilities of a railway for such a use. As the Liverpool 
line approached completion, the directors were convinced that 
horse-power was ineligible, as it was intended to aim at con- 
siderable velocity. It was not so easy to decide on the 
comparative merits of stationary and locomotive engiues. 
Various suggestions were made for the application of fixed 
engines at intervals of a mile or two along the line, to draw 
trains by ropes from station to station; but it was eventually 
determined to use locomotives, and ta offer a premium of 500/. 
for the best which would ftilfll certain conditions,* of which 
some were that it should not emit smoke, should draw three 
times its own weight at the rate of ton miles per hour, should 
be supported on springs, not exceed six tons weight, or four 
tons and a half if on only four wheels, and should not cost 
more than 550/. The trial was fixed for October, 1820, when 
four steam locomotiv|i were produced, one of which was 
withdrawn at the commencement of the experiment. Of the 
other*three, the Novelty, by Messrs. Bmithwaite and Kricson, 
was very light, and hud the requisite draft produced by a 
blowing-machine. Its performance was very promising, until 
an accident with the boiler ]iat an end to the experiment. 
More recent attempts have been made to introduce engiues 
of similar construction, but they have not proved successful. 
The Sans Pareil, by Mr. Hack worth, was very similar to 
Trevithick's engine, but had two cylinders, both working die 
same axle. The two j»ir of wheels were coupled together by 
connecting rods, so as to make use of the adhesion of them all. 
This engine attained a velocity of fifteen miles per hour with a 
gross load of nineteen tons, but at length gave way owing to 
a trifling accident. The remaining engine, the Rocket, was 
constructed by Robert Stephenson and Mr. Booth, of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and succeeded in per¬ 
forming more than wax stipulated fur. 

The following cut represents a side view of the machine, 
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with a cross section of a portion of the furnace: a u a cylin¬ 
drical boiler, with flat ends; b die fire-box, which ia double, aa 
indicated by the crate aection, the fire being contained in die 
inner part, and the apace of about three inches between the 
inner and outer caring being filled with water. Twenty-fire 
copper tubes of ^Be inchea diameter extend longitudinally 
through the boilef^pening at one end into the fire-box, and 
at the other into the bottom of die chimney at a d ia one 
of the ateam-cylinden, of which them wen two, placed 
diagonally on the aide* of die boiler. The piaton-roda 
worked in guides, and by menna of connecting rods tranaferred 
the motion of the piatona in a very aimple and effective man¬ 
ner to the large wheel a. It waa arranged na usual that one 
piston was in the middle of its atroke while the oilier waa at 
the end of the cylinder, and consequently powerless. The 
waste steam passed from the cylinders along the pipe * to the 
chimney, in order to produce draft; // are pipee connecting 
the water in the casing of the Are-box with that in the boiler. 

The uae of several tubes of small diameter inatead of one 
large flue through the boiler, ia the moet important peculiarity 
of this machine, as, owing to the great extent of surface of 
heated metal thus placed in coutact with the water, steam was 
produced with extraordinary rapidity. This plan, which waa 
suggested by Ur. Bootiwhai since been carried to a great 
extent, by reducing the diameter and increasing the numlier 
of the tubes. The inclined position of the steam .cylinders 
caused the motion of the machinery to interfere less with the 
play of the springs than if they were placed vertically, but 
their situation had the disadvantage of exposing them to the 
cold air, by which the power of the steam is diminished—an 
inconvenience avoided in moat subsequent engine* by placing 
them horixontally in n casing uuder the chimney. The 
nuisance of smoke was prevented by the employment of coke 
as fuel. The Rocket, with a gross load of seventeen tons, 
averaged a speed of fourteen miles per hour; but uuder some 
circumstances it attained double that velocity. Subsequent 
engines built by Mr. Stephenson were of much greater power. 

Great as are the advantages realised from this improvement 
in the means of intercourse, it is impossible, after the lapse of 
only ten yean, to form an adequate idea of their importance; 
but the fact that it has led to an expenditure exceeding 
60,000,0004 in the construction of railways iu this kingdom 
alone indicates the magnitude of the changes introduced by it. 
Modern improvements will be treated of as they come under 
notice in a sketch of the operations of designing, constructing, 
and working a railway. 

Dtoignmg a Line of limiwag. —It is nut intended here to 
enter into a disquisition on the important economical questions 
which should be considered in marking out the main lines of 
communication in a country. It is the opinion of many 
persons that a system of railroads should be laid out by the 
government of a country, whether they arc actually formed by 
tlie state or by private individuals. Arguments in support of 
such a view have been drawn from the want of uuity of plan 
which is evident iu the railways of England, most of which 
have been designed in short lines from one important town to 
another, without due regard to combination of plan. The 


commissioners appointed to report on a system of railways for 
Ireland have considered this subject very ably, and endea¬ 
voured, in their proposed lines, to avoid die errors couaequeut 
on the limited views of private speculators. Most of the con¬ 
tinental railways have been laid nut more under government 
control than those of England, but there an not at present 
sufficient data from experience to allow of a flair comparison 
between the working of die two systems. In considering this 
pointy it should uot be forgotten that, however desirable a 
comprehensive plan may be in a country yet to be supplied 
with railways, experience in cases most analogous leaves but 
little reason for supposing that the railway system would have 
made the sudden advances that it has, unless under the stimu¬ 
lating, though by no means unexceptionable, agency of private 
speculation and commercial enterprise. 

When t|ie termini and general course of a line of railway 
are determined on, it remains carefully to examine the country 
to be passed over,—its elevations and depressions—its rivers, 
canals, roads, and all other streams of water or means of com¬ 
munication dial have to be crossed, or in any way interfered 
with—and its geological structure; any of which may occa¬ 
sionally render a deviation from the direct course advisable. 

As a general rule, a perfectly straight and level line is to lie 
preferred when the termini are of equal elevation, or a uniform 
slope when one is higher than die other. An attempt lias 
indeed been made to prove that a railway formed in a series 
of undulations would lie preferable to one perfectly level, 
because the power of gravity might he used to aid in the 
descents, and that of acquired momeutum iu the ascents, 
thereby reducing the amount of artificial power required for 
moving carriages upon die road; but the general opinion of 
engineers is not favourable to this theory. There are, however, 
some circumstances under which advantage may be taken of 
the powers of gravity and momentum, without die serious iu- 
conveuiences which would attend the use of an undulating 
railway. But as it rarely happens that a jierfect level or a uni* 
form slope can be attained for uny great distance widiont such 
a deviation from the natural surface uf the ground as would he 
very inconveuieut and exjiensive, the engineer so adjusts his 
inclinations or gradunt» as to make the nearest practicable 
approach to a level; avoiding if pussible any loss of power 
from undulations of surface, by making all the inclinations 
on one side of the summit, or highest point to lie passed over, 
rise towards it, and all mi the opposite side descend from it. 
In order to the due adjustment of the gradients, a section or 
profile of the line of country is prepared, in which the eleva¬ 
tions and depressions are drawn to u much larger scale than 
the horizontal distances. Fig. 12 is a section of an imaginary 
line, resembling those prepared for parliamentary inspection. 
The horizontal line at the bottom is given os a basis for measur¬ 
ing the elevations from, and is made to have reference to some 
fixed point near one of the termini. This section may be 
supposed to represent the line of a railway between a seaport 
town at A, and an inland town at F: the undulating line 
representing the natural surface of the ground ; tlm straight 
lines from point to poiut, die intended surface of the railroad; 
and the vertical lines marking the changes of inclination. 



Owing to the intervening high ground, a uniform slop* from 
A to F is impracticable, but a line with very moderate inclina¬ 
tions is obtained by tunnelling through the ridge at i, exca¬ 
vating the minor elevations, and filling up die hollows. If a 
road wert made cu the natural surface of die ground,a carriage 
passing along It would, after mounting to the deration g, have 
to descend to k, and immediately remount’ to the top of i. 
But in a rood constructed on the level of the pr op os ed railway, 
not only would port of the elevation of i be avoided by the 


tunnel, but drat which remains would hare to be ascended 
only once, as every part lietwcen A and d, the summit of the 
road, rises towards it, though in different degrees; and in like 
manner the whole distance between U and e incline# downward, 
while the remaining part, from « to F, is perfectly level. 

Owing to the short interval which has elapsed since the 
commencement of railway operations on a large scale, many 
theoretical points respecting them yet remain unsettled. Even 
the amount of retarding effect caused by passing over a given 
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elevation i« variously estimated by different engineers. On 
an ordinary road the resistance arising from friction and irre¬ 
gularity of surface is so great that the effect of gravity is scarcely 
perceptible on a moderate inclination; but on a railway the 
friction and road-resistance are reduced to so small an amount, 
that gravity, which remains the same, becomes a material part 
of the total resistance, even where the inclination of the road 
is very slight. It is a theory of many engineers, that an 
elevation of twenty feet requires an exertion of power equal to 
that on a mile of level railway ; so that the same power which 
would move a given loud over one mile of railway rising 1 in 
204, or twenty feet in the whole, would move the same load 
over two miles of level rood. The practical importance of 
tliis question is very great, because a correct understanding of 
it is essential to show how far it may be advisable to deviate 
from a direct course in order to avoid a given elevation. 
Supposing, for instance, that a railway is required between two 
points twenty miles apart, and that u straight course may he 
obtained by passing over an elevation of 100 feet, it may be 
preferable to increase the length to twenty-four miles, if by so 
doing a level can lie obtained; because the elevation of 100 
feet will require as great an expenditure of [lower as five miles 
of horizontal railway. 

It is often necessary to conduct a railway over a considerable 
elevation, but engineers differ as to the Imst arrangement of the 
imavoiilable inclinations. Some prefer distributing the rise 
and foil us equally ns possible throughout the whole line, while 
others consider it best to concentrate them in a few steep planes, 
in ascending which additional power is used, and to make the 
rest of the lino comparatively level. The Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester nai Iwny may be cited as an instance of the latter mode, 
the main line liaving no gradient exceeding 1 in 840, with the 
exception of two inclined planes of about a mile and a half 
each, inclining 1 in 89 uml 1 in 96, neur Raiuliill, at which 
it is usual to assist the trains by an additional locomotive 
engine. The Great Western Railway also, in alength of 117$ 
miles, has no itee|K-r gradient than six feat six inches per mile, 
or about 1 in 812 1 excepting two inclined planes of 1 in 100. 
Ju the London and Birmingham Railway, which affords an 
example of the former system, the ordinary gradient is 1 in 
330, or sixteen fret per mile, which is nowhere exceeded 
except on the extension from Camden Town to Kuston Square. 
The characteristic or ordinary gradient on the South-Western, 
llrigliton, South-Eastern, and many other lines, is 1 in 261, 
or twenty feet [Mr mile. 

A certain degree of similarity in the gradients is essential to 
the. economical working of a railway by inanimate power. If 
any inclination occur so steep that -the ordinary [lower cannot 
ascend it by a reduction of speed, It must either lie surmounted 
by the aid of auxiliary power, or the engine must nui over 
other parts of the road with less than a maximum load, and 
oonsequently at unnecessary expense. So long as this incon¬ 
venience is avoided, it is the upiniau of some scientific men 
that the degree of iucilnntiuu is of little consequence on a rail¬ 
way with ati equal traffic in both directions, because the assist¬ 
ance of gravity in the descent, living set against the additional 
resistance in ascending, brings the total amount of powrr 
required in (ravening the line m hath dirtrlum* to nearly the 
same as would be needed if the road weie a perfect level. 

Some highly interesting experiments have been recently 
made on this and other points of railway economy, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Lordlier, of which the following seems 
to indicate that this compensating effect takes place on incli- 
nations of much greater steepness than has been generally 
supposed. Great caution is necessary in flaming calculations 
on such a subject from single experiments, however corefVilly 
conducted, but the result* are certainly such as to justify 
serious inquiry. In July, 1839, the Hecla engine, with twelve 
carriages, making a gross weight, including the engine, of 
eighty tons, wm run from Liverpool to Birmingham and back 
in the same day, by which means the same train, under as 
nearly os passible the same circumstances, had to ascend and 


descend every plane on the lint, a length of about ninety-five 
miles. The time of passing etch quarter-mile waa carefully 
observed, id as to obtain the speed on every portion of the 
rood. The following table, extracted from the seventh edition 
of ‘ Lardner on the Steam-Engine,’ gives tta result of observa¬ 
tions on gradients varyiug from level to 177, or nearly 
thirty fret per mile:— 


Gradient. 
One in 

HpMd In 
ucunding. 
Miles per hour. 

Speed in 

descending. Mean ape 
MUes per hoar, Milea per h 

177 

22*25 

41-32 

31-78 

263 

21-87 

39-13 

32-90 

330 

25-26 

37-07 

31-16 

400 

26-87 

36-75 

31-81 

532 

27-35 

34-30 

30-82 

590 

27-37 

3310 , 

3021 

650 

2903 

32-58 

30.80 

Level 

— 

— 

30-93 


From this table it appears that, although the plane of 1 in 
177 diminished the speed from near thirty-one miles per hour, 
the velocity on a level, to little more than twenty-two miles, in 
the ascent, the deficiency was fully compensated by the in¬ 
creased rapidity in the descent The result frirly indicates a 
most remarkable and valuable factg-nantely, that a line of 
railway with gradients of from twenty to thirty feet per mile 
may he worked in both directions by the same expenditure of 
power as a dead level; and this fact, if substantiated by more 
uxteuded experiment, proves that many millions may lie saved 
in the execution of future railways by beiug content with 
steeper inclination* than have hitherto been considered advis¬ 
able. The whole of the compensating effect here produced is 
uot to lie attributed to the agency of gravity and mumentum—■ 
a port, aud perliape a very considerable part of it, lieing due 
to the diminished resistance of the air to the passing of the 
train on ascents, owing to its reduced velocity. The uature 
and extent of atmospheric resistance to railway trains are things 
on which so little is known, and opinions ore so conflicting, 
that the exteut of its influence hi the experiment alluded to 
eauuol be stated with certainty, but it is probably considerable, 
as the result it very different from that which might by cal¬ 
culation have beeu expected from the mere effect of gravity 
and frictiou. The resistance of the air lieing almost imper¬ 
ceptible in the cote of common roods, owing to the great 
frictiou and moderate velocity, bus frequently been considered 
too trifling to become an element in calculations on railway 
transit, and hence urises much of the error that lias hitherto 
prevailed respecting inclined planes. 

Curves on a main line of railway being very objectionable, 
a judicious engineer so adjusts his line as to avoid them when 
possible, and to make those which are inevitable of as large 
a radius as circumstances wilt admit. Curves of less than a 
mile radius are considered unadvisable for places where great 
velocity is required, although many of only balf-a-mile radius 
are in use. At stations and depots, where the trains always move 
slowly, the radii may be much shorter without inconvenience. 

A railway should not be allowed to ernes any much-fre¬ 
quented road ou the same level. When the Liverpool and 
Manchester line was projected, as die rate of travelling was 
not expected to exceed ten miles per hour, no danger was 
anticipated from such intersections, which are called turfart- 
ironing*; and accordingly several were allowed: but their 
iuconvenience and danger have caused some of them to be 
altered. In recent railway acta it is enacted that no turupike- 
ruad or highway shall tie crossed on the same level; a rule 
to which exception* are very rarely allowed j and if they are, 
gate* must be erected to enclose the railway, and attendants 
stationed to open them tbr the passage of vehicles across it. 
There gates should be so hung as to completely close the rail¬ 
way when the road is open, and mm verti f. In a few in¬ 
stances two railways have been allowed to intersect each other 
ou the same level, but this highly dangerous arrangement it 
now very rarely permitted. Where a single road is cromed. 
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it may sot be nocewuy to regard it modi hi relenting the 
level for the railway, u each road may be made to alope 
gradually to die requisite lard for passing under or over it; 
but in approaching towns, where many communications are 
interfered with) it is eswntud that the railway level should be 
mode higher orJBier than the ordinary surface, in order to 
avoid them. Arid* erpool this is effected by tunuels under 
the town; at the London end of the Birmingham Railway by 
an open cutting; and at Manchester, Birmingham, and many 
other pl&ret, by an embankment or viaduct. The Greenwich 
Railway, extending over a metropolitan district the whole of 
its length, is entirely on a viaduct, and that from London to 
Blackwall, a similar lioe, is principally so. 

Railways frequently intersect the course of rivers and 
canals, and numerous bridges are necessary. Where the course 
of the streams thus crossed is sinuous, expense may sometimes 
be reduced by making a new channel for the river, such n out 
often being the means of avoiding the erection of two bridges, 
as in the instance of the Manchester and Leeds Railway in the 
valley of the Colder. 

Obtaining an Act of Parliament .—The number of cnido 
and ill-judged speculations brought forward in the years 
1833, 1836, and 1837, led to the making of new standing 
orders, by which the feejlity of obtaining milway acta is much 
reduced. Many think that them regulations are now too 
stringent; and the very limited number of new undertakings 
sanctioned since they came into operation, though partly to be 
accounted for by other circumstances, appears to confirm that 
opinion. The present standing orders of Parliament require 
the deposit of detailed plans and sections of a proposed 
line of railway, with certain specified officers in the comities 
through which it is proposed to carry the railway, in the 
Private Bill Office, accompanied by books of reference, show¬ 
ing the owner, lessee, and occupier of every house or piece .of 
land likely to lie interfered with, long before an application 
can lie made for on act. These plans, &c., are to lie depo¬ 
sited, and notires of the inteutiou to apply for an act are to 
be published in newspapers, at various times in February, 
March, anil April, uf the year preceding that in which an act 
is to lie applied for; so that a whole year is allowed for 
interested parties to consider the scheme, anil prepare for 
opposing or advocating it when before Parliament. Notices 
roust also lie given, personally, to all the owners, lessees, or 
occupiers of property on the line, before a bill is introduced. 
Before 1637 a period of about six months was required, 
instead id* twelve,—au arrangement for more favouiable to 
railway companies than the preseut. These preliminary steps 
are often taken before the formation of a company to carry the 
project into execution. A company must, however, be formed 
Wore a bill can lie introduced; and a sura equal to ten per 
cent of the estimated cost must lie deposited in government 
securities. After the second reading the bill is referred to a 
committee, in which the merits of the project, the stability of 
the shareholders, with other circumstances, undergo a searching 
investigation. If the bill be opposed in this stage counsel are 
engaged) and witnesses examiued, on both aides, often at an 
enormous expense. Clauses are often inserted, during the 
progress of the bill, for the special protection of parties whose 
property is likely to lie injuriously affected by the railway. 

A railway act forms the shareholders into a corporate body, 
aud invests them with the necessary powers for the construction 
of the line. They are authorised to subscribe the estimated 
amount m shares, and also, usually, to borrow an additional 
sum equal to one-thitd of the share-capital, if Decenary. The 
numerous matters embraced in the act frequently extend it to 
one or two hundred folio pages; and the present arrangements 
occasion so great an expense when a bill is opposed, that the 
cost of obtaining an act is often several thousand pounds. The 
London and Birmingham Railway Company spent more than 
72,000/. in obtaining theirs, and the Great Western upwards 
of 88,000/. The London and Brighton is, perhaps, the most 
expensive contest of At kind dint has taken place,—four or 


| five companies having engaged in it fortwo successive sessions: 
when in committee, the expense of eouusel and witnesses in 
the latter case is stated to have amounted to 1000/. daily few 
about fifty days. 

The act of Parliament being obtained, die land required for 
the railway is set out and purchased. Where exorbitant 
claims are mode for the land, or for compensation for injury 
caused by the severance of estates, recourse is had to a jury, 
who generally award a sum far less than that claimed,—fre¬ 
quently lest than a quarter. 

Formation uf th * Hoad. —Under this head is included the 
execution of those works necessary for the construction of a 
road (independent of the rails and finishing works) of the 
required level and width. These works consist nf tunnelling, 
excavation, emlionkineiit, and masonry for bridges, viaducts, 
and other erections. They ore commonly diyided into con¬ 
venient portions, and let to contractors under agreement to 
complete them at a stipulated price and within a specified 
time. 

Tunnels arc, in general, the most formidable works, and the 
time and expense of forming them can lie least accurately cal¬ 
culated. Trials of the nature of the ground are made by 
boring. Being objectionable also on other accounts, tunnels 
are avoided as much as possible in the more recently designed 
railways. 

Cuttings or excavations of great depth and extent are of 
frequent occurrence where the railway passes through high 
ground. The depth uf cuttings is frequently from fifty to 
seveuty feet, and occasionally even greater. One very exten¬ 
sive excavation through the Cowran Hills, on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway, is a hundred feet deep. The degree of 
slope necessury in the sides uf cuttings varies greatly in different 
soils. Rock will stand when nearly vertical; chalk varies 
from nearly vertical to a slope of one horizontal to one vertical, 
or an angle of 45°; gravel stands usually at one at# a half to 
one; London clay from one to one to three to one, having in some 
instances stood at the former and slipped at the latter slope. 
Nome materials are insecure at even a greater slope; blue soapy 
shale having, according to Leeount, slipped at an inclination 
of four horizontal to one perpendicular. The unexpected slip¬ 
ping of llie slopes sometimes occasions ranch trouble and ex¬ 
pense. The great cutting at Biiswortli, on the London and 
Birmingham Railway, is on example of a convenient and eco¬ 
nomical method of passing through earth in which strata of 
rock occur. The railway is at a depth of fifty or sixty foet, 
die upper portion of which is rock, and the lower consists of 
a lew solid material. Instead of making an excavation of 
the slope required by the lower strata, whieli would have 
rendered the removal uf the superincumlient ruck indispen¬ 
sable, the sides were made nearly vertical, and the ruck was 
supported by au undersetting of masonry. The great breadth 
of ground occupied by the slopes of cuttings is a serious ob¬ 
jection when they are in the vicinity of towns, or paw through 
valuable property, in winch cases the sides may be marie 
nearly vertical, and supported by retaining walls, so curved 
as to enable them to suatain the prewnre of the earth. The 
extension of the Birmingham Railway to the Kustnn station at 
London is a very bold and handsome example of this kind of 
work. In designing the works of a railway, the amount of 
excavation and embankment should be balanced as nearly as 
powible, so as to avoid the necessity of depositing earth from 
cuttings in spoil-banks, or having to purchase additional 
land to supply material for the embankments. Attention to 
this point will sometimes dscide which is most expedient, a 
short tunnel or an open cutting. 

Kmbank meats are the artificial ridges of earth formed to 
support the railway on a higher level than the natural surfnrc 
of the ground. Their dimension* an often fully commen¬ 
surate with those of cuttings, from which their materials are 
mostly procured. In the ordinary mode of proceeding, an 
embankment is formed simultaneously with a cutting, the 
earth-waggons proceeding filled from the excavation along x 
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temporary railway to tlte embankment, where they are tipped 
up to discharge tbeir contents. A heavy embankment often 
forms the key, as it were, to the time of completing a railway. 
Tunnelling and excavation may be proceeded with at many 
different points, but an embankment, under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, can be carried on only at the ends. Where the 
excavations do not afford sufficient material, embankments 
are partially formed of earth dug from trenches along their 
sides, and thrown up into the centre. This is called side- 
entting, and, being an expensive proceeding, ehould Ire 
resorted to as little as possible. An important element in the 
coet of embankments is the length of the had, or distance to 
be traversed by the earth-waggons between the points of 
Ailing and emptying. The sides of embankments, like those 
of cuttings, require a considerable slope, especially when the 
material is of on unfavourable nature. The earth should be 
deposited in layers of two or three feet thick, slightly concave 
an the upper surface; and, if time permit, it is well to allow 
one layer to settle before another is spread over it The sub¬ 
sidence of newly-made embankments is a source of great 
expense, and sometimes of danger. It is usual to lay the 
tuls in such a manner as to diminish the risk of accident 
from this cause, and to travel slowly over parts where a 
tendency to slip is observable, especially in wet weather; yet 
casualties will sometimes occur until these great earthworks 
ore thoroughly consolidated. Allowance should be made for 
subsidence by making the embankments rather higher than 
they are intended to be flually. Great difficulties are ex¬ 
perienced in embanking across marshy or boggy soils, which 
frequently sink under the weight of the earth deposited, and 
the ground at the sides bulges up. Judicious drainage may do 
much in such cases, and tlte insertion of a frame-work of 
timber to bind the earth together, and thereby check the 
unequal settlement of the emltankmeui, has lu-en tried with 
apparent wuccess liy Mr. Draithwaite on the Eastern Counties 
Railway. To prevent carriages which escape from the rails 
falling over the sides of an embankment, mounds of earth are 
► sometimes raised along them. Embankments have been made 
across Ciiat Moss, on the line of tlte Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, and in similar places. The difficulties arising from 
the yielding nature of the material are greatly obviated by 
drainage, for, when dry, tire moss itself becomes a fit sub¬ 
stance for embanking, and stands well at a slope of less than 
4fl®. The milway is sustained on part of Ciiat Moss liy a 
platform of tinder and hurdles, covered with earth and 
broken etnne. A peculiar kind of embankment required iu 
hilly districts and along coasts, consists of a road on the side of 
a steep elevation, one aide being supported by a sustaining nr 
revMemeut wall. An important work of this kiud is being 
executed along the ffice of port of the Dover Clifis, far the 
South-Eastern Railway, in which tire revStemcnt wall is 
exposed to the sea. Similar constructions have been intro¬ 
duced on the Dubtiu and Kiugstown Railway, where there is 
also a remarkable embankment across tlte strand at Blackrock, 
that, at high water, has tire appearance of a mule stretching 
into the tea, which is allowed to pass through it by culverts. 
On the Preston and Wyre Railway is an extensive embank¬ 
ment in a similar situation, but, when completed, it is intended 
to exclude the tea. On the Stockton anil Hartlepool line a 
sea-embankment of clay has been recently completed, the 
side being puddled and formed into suck a curve as to 
hear the dashing of the waves. Retaining walls ore occa¬ 
sionally used to diminish the space occupied by embankments. 
The Dublin and Kingstown Railway commences in this 
manner, arches being introduced at the intersection of streets 
•nd.raeda. 

The earth-works on must of the great lines of railway in 
England are very extensive, in many eases averaging from 
100,000 to 100,000 cubic yards per mile. On the London 
and Btcttingbam line clone the quantity of earth and stone 
removed was about 10,000,000 cubic yards. When com¬ 
pleted, it ia advisable to sow the slopes of cuttings and em- 
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bankments with grass-seed, a* tbeir appearance is thereby 
improved, while the toots give cohesion to the suffice. 

The amount of masonry and brickwork required in the 
various erections of a railway is very great. The lining of 
tunnels, where the ground penetrated is of such a nature as to 
require support, forms a peculiar kind of wffitk. Arching of 
almost every kind is more or less required in viaducts, bridges, 
culverts, and drains; and simpler work in the retaining walls, 
station buildings, and other necessary erections. Viaduct* of 
great magnitude are often executed for the purpose of crossing 
valleys at an elevation greater than could be conveniently 
obtained by emlnnkment, and also for entering or passing 
through towns. They are usually of stone or brick, bat 
sometimes of wood or iron. 

Bridges are required occasionally for crossing rivers, and 
very frequently at the intersection of roads, and as communi¬ 
cations between severed property. From a statement by 
Lecount, in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannico,' it appears that, 
taking the mean of nearly a hundred railways, the number of 
bridges averages about two and a quarter per mile. Besides 
ordinary arches of brick and stone, bridges consisting of cast- 
iron girder* laid from one abutment to the other, and support¬ 
ing a platform of flag-stones, iron plates, or planks of wood, 
are very common. When the railway itself posses over such 
a bridge, six ribs are used, the distances of which are so 
adjusted that four of them sustain the rails and the other two 
the parapets, leaving nothing necessary between the -ribs or 
girders except a flooring of iron plates. By this arrangement 
great strength is ensured, and the depth or thickness of the 
bridge is reduced to a minimum, no ballast or read material 
being necessary. Wooden bridges of similar character are 
occasionally used. 

£teu>-bridges are introduced when the railway intersects arty 
existing communication at an oblique angle. Such nrches 
were built before the introduction of railways called them into 
general use; but as, in an ordinary road or a canal, a deviation 
from tlie straight line is of little consequence, it was seldom 
thought necessary to apply them, and it was customary to build 
die arch of the ordinary form, on the square, and accommo¬ 
date the direction of. the rood or canal to it by curved 
approaches. But on a railway straightness is of great im¬ 
portance, and it frequently Itecomei necessary, in crossing 
other roads, to adopt a skew-bridge, in which the communi¬ 
cations over and under the bridge form unequal angles with 
each other. 

When the various works described are completed, with the 
requisite drains and fences, die road is ready for receiving 
those flnishiug works which entitle it to the distinctive name 
of railroad. The level of the earth-works, when completed, 
is called the /ormalion-ltvel, and is usually about two feet 
below the intended surface of the rails. The width of this 
surface is about thirty feet, exclusive of the side-drains and 
fences, and it is made a few inches higher in the middle thou 
at (he sides, iu order to throw off water. 

BaUniting and Urging Iht RaiU, 8ff, —In order to obtain 
a Arm dry foundation for (be blocks or sleepers to which 
(he mils ore fastened, a layer or stratum of broken stone, 
technically called baOatl, is spread over the road for a 
thickness of a foot or more, varying according to circum¬ 
stances. After the mils are laid down, similar materials are 
used to fill iu the spaces between, the blocks and sleepers. 
The broken stone should be so small that any piece would pass 
through a ring two incites and a half in diameter. Other sub¬ 
stances are occasionally used, especially for the upper part of 
the ballast, os gravel, river-sand, and. burnt day. In some 
situations, with good ballast, no surffice-drains ore necessary; 

t t drains consisting of a brick channel along the middle of 
i line, with small cross drains at intervals towards each side 
alternately, are often required. 

There is great variety of opinions as to toe best form and 
manner of fixing the noli. Hie most important question 
involved in there differences it toot of the intermediate or 
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continuous support of the mill. Tbe most common method of 
fixing them k to fit them into iron chairs, which are spiked 
down to block* of stone imbedded in the ballasting. This 
plan, although it appears by experiment to afford the firmest 
foundation, has sereral disadvantages. The points of support, 
being isolated than one another, are liable to be deranged by ! 
any subsidence in the ground, as well as by the constant 
vibration consequent upon tbs rapid passage of heavy trains, 
and the email but irresistibly powerful action of temperature 
in causing tbe expansion aud contraction of the mils. 

The former of these inconveniences is in some degree ob¬ 
viated by substituting cross sleepers of wood (like those 
described as being used in the early railways) for the stoue 
blocks upon such parts of the line as are likely to sink. The 
two rails, being, in this ease, attached to the same sleeper, are 
not liable to be thrown out of gauge, or, in other words, to lose 
their parallelism, although (lie unequal sinking of the sleeper 
may cause one rail to become lower than the other. This 
application of wooden supports has been in most coses con¬ 
sidered a temporary one, it being intended to lay stone blocks 
in their stead so soon as the ground became sufliciently firm; 
bat it appears from experience, both in this country and in 
North America, dial the motion of carriages on those parts of 
a line supported by wood is smoother and quieter than on 
others. 

In both of diese modes of supporting tbe rail it is sustained 
only at intervals of three or four feet, the intervening portion 
acting as a bridge, which, though very rigid, yields iu a slight 
degree when the heavy locomotive engines pass over it. The 
surface of the rail is thus converted into a series of minute 
undulations, the effect of which is to increase the resistance. 
It has been thought that diese undulations were of little 
consequence, the gain iu descending being a counterbalance to 
the retardation of the ascent; but Professor Barlow, in report¬ 
ing on experiments made by him iu 1835, for tbe London and 
Birmingham Railway Company, expresses an opinion that 
“ the advantage of the descent is, owing to die valocity and the 
shortness of the inclined plane, scarcely appreciable, and drat 
the result of the deflection will be equivalent to die carriage 
being carried up a plane of half tlie wliole length, the other 
half being hnrisoiital.” 

These and some other considerations have led to the 
adoption of a continuous support to die rail, which has been 
effected in sereral different ways, and with various suecen. 
Intermediate supports, being the most extensively employed, 
will lie first noticed -, and stone blocks, according to general 
opinion, claim the precedence among them. 

The blocks used upon recently-constructed railways are 
about two feet square and one thick, duiugh much smaller 
ones were considered sufficient before the use of locomotive 
engines became general. They are roughly squared, hut 
have so much of the surface, os is to receive the chair, ac¬ 
curately flattened. The chairs are usually fastened down 
by two or three iron spikes, to receive which holes are made iu 
die stone, aud filled with wooden plugs. Tbe plugs should 
always be bored to receive the spike, aud driven tight into the 
stone, though they are sometimes put in loose and split by 
driving the spike. Spikes or pins of well-dried oak hare been 
used instead of iron spikes for securing die chairs, and have 
been found very durable, but are not generally approved fur 
lines worked at great speed. The introduction of a piece of 
felt between the chair and tbe block k useful iu deadening 
concussion. As it k highly important that stone blocks should 
lie well bedded, it k usual to cause them to form a solid 
foundation for themselves by repeatedly foiling from a small 
elevation upon the spot where they ore to rest; sand or very 
fine gravel being thrown under them between the times of 
falling. For this purpose a portable machine with ea eUsfft 
wooden lever about twenty feet long k used, the block, to 
which tbe chair has been previously attached, being suspended 
from the short end, end a man stationed at tbe opposite end to 
ntiee end drop h. When the stone has made a firm bed, and 


bos dropped in the right position, which is determined by 
levels and sights, it is detached from the lever and sur- 
rouuded by ballasting. Fig. 13 is a ground-plan illustrating 
tbe use of stone blocks and wooden sleeper*. « a represent 
blocks laid square with tbe road, and i b tbe same kid 
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diagonally, a position now generally preferred, being con- 
veuient in repairing tbe road wlwu a block sinks, because 
workmen aui get at every side for the puqwse of ramming 
ballast under it. Blocks of Scotch asphalte have been tried in 
lieu of stone, but with what success the writer is not aware. 
Other similar substances have been suggested in order to 
diminish expense. It lias also been proposed to use cast-iron 
bed-plates instead of blocks, by which several important 
advantage* were anticipated, but no such plan appear* to have 
been brought extensively into use. In the Dublin and Kings¬ 
town Railway an attempt was made to ensure increased 
solidity by introducing thrmghgaing stone blocks, which were 
formal of granite, six feet long, two wide, end one thick, and 
stretched across the track. Tliese were placed fifteen feet 
apart; ordinary single blocks being used between them, at 
intervals of three feet. Owing, perhaps, to the difficulty of 
bedding such large blocks, the plan did not answer, the motion 
over them being harsh aud uiipleasaut, and the vibration 
such as to break many of the long blocks. In feme cases, 
particularly on shurp curvet, irou tie-rude have been used to 
connect two opposite chairs, and counteract any tendency to 
separate which might arise in such situation* from the isolation 
of the blocks. 

The use of cross-slcepers, which are represented by c r, 
Fig. 13, needs little remark. They are mostly from seven to 
nine feet long, and consist sometimes of whole trunks of small 
sire, and in other cases of lull-trunk* laid with the flat or 
suwn side downwards. Tliese aud other timbers connected 
with a railway are now almost always Kyauised. Several 
lines of railway have recently been kid entirely upon tliese 
sleepers. 

The distance between the points of support varies from three 
to five feet. Bearings of greater length have been used, but 
on railways for locomotive engines have been found unsuitable, 
from their greater liability to get out of repair. Experience 
has not folly decided the comparative advantage* of long 
'bearings with heavy mils aud Uucks, and sliort ones with 
'comparatively light supports; but a greater length than three 
feet nine inches, or four feet, has seldbm proved successful. 
Owing to the deflection of tiie rails, Professor Barlow enforces 
the importance of placing tbe support* exactly opposite to each 
other, that both sides of a carriage may be equally affected. 

JUul* and Chair*,—Tina experiments of Barlow and others 
leave it questionable whether any additional strength ie 
obtained from a given weight of iron by the fish-bellied shape, 
and therefore parallel mils are now almost universally adopted. 
Among other advantages which they possess, the length of 
bearing on the different side* of a curved track nuff be so 
varied as to keep the chairs opposite to one another, which 
cannot be done with fish-bellied rails. Fig. 11 represents 
tome <ff tbe principal varieties of form and contrivance* for 
fixing tlie rails which have been iertmduced on English rail¬ 
ways : a k s section of the fish-bellied rail originally used an 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the shaded pert being 
that which enters tbe chair, and die outline indicating the 
increased depth in the centre.—6 is the seme rail, as fixed In 
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Fig. 14. 



file chair, the block port representing the mil of on iron wedge 
or key, which it driven in to secure it —e and d are a section 
and tide view of a plan invented by Mr. Ln«h, and used on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway. The rails are made with 
a curved projection <>u the under side, to fit into a suitable 
concavity in the cbuir, as indicated by the dotted lines in d. 
Two iron keys arc used, driven in opposite directions. Any 
contraction of the rail tends to draw it laterally out of the 
chair, but in doing so the curved base rises in its seat and 
tightens the keys, which press downwards as well os sideways. 
—e and /are similar views of a method contrived by Robert 
Stephenson, and used on part of the London and Birmingham 
Railway. In this the seat of the rail is flat, but bears upon a 
segmental piece of iron laid loose in a concavity in the chair, 
so that an irregularity which may cause die chair to tilt in 
the direction of tlie tail may not affect its positiou. The mils 
are secured by cylindrical pins, the points of which enter 
depressions in the side of the rail. Each pin lias a slit through 
it, which, when in its proper position, tallies with holes through 
the cheeks of the chair. Iron keys driven into these holes 
prevent the. pin from moving, and, acting os wedges against 
the end of the slit, force the pin tight against the mil. The 
chair represented is a joint chair, and g allows the form of the 
joiut, which is called a half-lap. The narrow part of the rail 
is pot divided, but turned aside at the joint, as shown by the 
dotted lines. Intermediate chairs are similar, but have a piu 
on one side ouly. This mode of fixing alltiws the mil to slide 
a little iu tbe chair, on account of expansion and contraction, 
and tbe keys are nut so liable to work loose as when in contact 
with the rail. These are all for fish-bellied, and the following 
for parallel rails.—A is u rail and chair invented by Mr. 
Daglisb, and rewarded by the London and Uirmingham Rail¬ 
way Company, as presenting the best sectional form of rail. 
Tlie chair is proposed to be fixed to the block or sleqier by 
bolts passed tlirougb fjom the under side, and keyed above 
the ohair- The rail is fasteued by two semicircular iron keys 
driven in opposite directions. This arrangement, though 
ingenious, has the disadvantage that the rail could not be 
taken up without removing the chair.—i is a contrivance in 
which un iron ball, dropped into a socket in tbe chair, is 
forced against the rail by a key driven through a hole in 
one cheek of tbe chair. It is simple, and affords sufficient 
lateral movement for the effect of temperature on tbe mil. 
This form of rail is known as the T rail.—* and a are a section 
and grolmd-plau of a chair in Which tlie mil is held by a 
wooden key. Tbe keys are well soasoned, and when in use 
become by expansion almost immoveable; because, as shown 
Id s, they are most compressed in the centre. So great, indeed, 
is the expensive force of the wood, that it occasionally breaks 
the obain. This mode of construction is extensively used on 
the Grand Junction, Birmingham, South-Western, and other 
railways.—at and it show another application of a wooden fast¬ 


ening, adopted by Mr. Storey on the Great North of England 
Railway. A block of wood ia so plaoed in the chair as to be 
prevented from moving'endways, and it held to tbe mil by an 
iron wedge driven through tbe cheek of the chair .—l is a mil 
contrived for the purpose of fitting the wheel more accurately 
than those of the ordinary shape, but it is not much used. 
Tbe rails here represented vary much in strength: m and b 
were made about thirty-five pounds to the yard, but'bavc been 
found too light, and replaced by parallel mils of sixty pounds; 
« and f are fifty-pound mils, tor three-feet bearings. Rails 
similar to A ore made from sixty to seventy-five pounds per 
yard or more, for bearings of three to five feet, and they am _ 
now seldom used of less weight than seventy pounds to the 
yard. The most common joints are square, as n and a, but 
half-lapped and scarfed or diagonal joints are also used. The 
concussion produced by a very slight irregularity at these 
points is so injurious, that probably increased care and expense 
in making them perfect would be well bestowed. Chairs are 
almost invariably mode of cast-iron, as their complex form 
renders it difficult to manufacture them otherwise with suffi¬ 
cient economy ; but as they ore liable to breakage from their 
brittleness, it has been proposed to make them of malleable 
iron, and machinery for the purpose has been patented, but 
apparently not yet brought into operation. 

Railway! on Conlinuoue Bearingt. —The introduction of this 
kind of railway is perhaps mainly to be attributed to the 
extensive use of timber in such works iu North America. It 
has not ouly been used in lieu of stone, but also in a great 
measure in die place of iron. In many of the American and 
soma of the Continental railroads, beams of timber laid con¬ 
tinuously, and firmly connected together by cross-pieces, are 
made to supply tbe strength usually given to iron mils; and 
tbe application of iron is limited to a flat bar or plate two 
inches and a half wide, and from half an inch to au inch 
thick, nailed to tbe beams on their inner edges, for tbe wheels 
to roll upon. Though differing in details, this construction of 
railway is very like tbe old wooden tramway. Frequently 
these beams or wooden rails are supported upon cross-sleepers; 
but, whether they are so or not, tbeir breadth of surface causes 
them to receive considerable support from the hallost or road 
materials along their whole length. Mr. I. K. Brunei, en¬ 
gineer of the Great Western Railway, was one of the first British 
engineers who proposed a similar construction, which he did 
with the hope of obtaining a smoother and more elastic road, 
which should at once be more agreeable to ride upon, cheaper 
to maintain, and safer for travelling at high velocities, than a 
railway constructed in tlie ordinary manner. 

Although some of tlie supposed advantages are at present 
questionable, the superior smoothness of motion on such a 
road, when in good order, is pretty generally admitted; and an 
opiuiou seems to lie gaining ground, that though langitndinal 
timber bearings do not produce so firm and unyielding a rail¬ 
way as stone blocks, aud may therefore require rather more 
power in working, this disadvantage is more than counter¬ 
balanced by tlie diminished wear and tear, of which the com¬ 
parative absence of noise is a tolerably accurate criterion. 
The Great Western Railway can hardly bo compared with any 
other ou account of its increased width, but the Loudou and 
Croydon, which is entirely, and the Manchester and Bolton, 
Hull and Selby, and several other lines, which are partially 
laid in this manner, and which in other respects resemble 
those of the mom common construction, may be fairly brought 
into comparison with them. The Greenwich Railway is a 
remarkable instance of file superior comfort of timber bearings 
to those of stone, tbs rigidity of tbs latter being aggravated by 
the circumstance of being on a viaduct. On this line, as in 
that from Dublin to Kingstown, it baa been deemed advisable 
t£remove the blocks, aud substitute a more elastic structure 
of wood. The longitudinal timbers on tbs Croydon Railway 
vary from nine to fourteen inches wide, and four and a half 
to Sevan inches deep; and crow-sleepers are bolted under them 
at intervals of three feet The rail* are of the form shown at 
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p, fif. it, and an mewed down at intervals of eighteen 
inch** on each ride, a layer of tot being interpoeed between 
them and die timber*. Then rail* weigh about ftwty-eeven 
pound* to die yard. — g.fig- IS, ie the nil of the Great West- 
era Railway, which i* fixed in a eimilar manner, but the 
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•crew* on the inner tide of the rail ore round-headed and 
countersunk, while the othen are ordinary square-headed twits. 
The longitudinal timbers are of larger dimensions, and the 
cross-pieces or transoms are plaoed fifteen feet apart,-and framed 
with them, their office being more to keep the track in gauge 
than to bear any considerable part of the weight .—r and * axe 
forms of rail sometimes used on continuous bearings, r being 
fastened by clamps or pins driven in obliquely. Rails similar 
to p have been fixed in the same maimer, but the use of screws, 
though expensive, is decidedly preferable. 

Continuous bearings of stone have been tried, but found too 
harsh and rigid. 

Gauge, II tdth between Tracks, Sfe ,—'The gauge or width 
between the two rails forming a track is one of the point* in 
railway practice which lias excited much discussion. On the 
old railway* four feet was not an uncommon width, but many 
lines were lew. Some of the colliery railway* in Northumber¬ 
land are four feet eight inches and a half, and from these the 
Stockton and Darlington, Liverpool and Manchester, and 
other lines, took their gauge. The advantage of uniformity 
has lod most companies to follow this example, and for a time 
it was rendered impeAtive by Parliament, but at present no 
standard is fixed by the legislature. The ordinary width 
being considered inconveniently limited, Brunei fixed upon 
seven feet a* the gauge of the Great Western and its tributary 
lines. Much opposition has been made to this bold step, 
mainly on account of the inconvenience of not being able to 
counecl with other lines, which is in some degree obviated 
belaying an inner rail for the use of narrow carriages on any 
portion of railway passed over by two companies whose lines 
are laid of different widths. The superiority of this enlarged 
gauge is apparent in the increased power and speed or the 
engines, and tho stability and convenience of the carriages ; 
but many who admit the inconvenience of the narrow gauge 
consider seven Ifeet to lie beyond the most advantageous width. 
Six feat two inclies has been recommended by the Irish Rail¬ 
way Commissioners. Six feet is the width of tome of the con¬ 
tinental liues. The Dundee and Arbroath, and Arbroath and 
Forfar railways are five feet six inches; and the Kastern 
Counties, and London and Black wall* about five feet. The 
ordinary standard in North America is fimr feet eight inches 
and a half, having been copied from the Liverpool line. 
Several recent lines in this country have been made four feet 
uitt* inches, to allow rather more play to the flange* than the 
common width. One of the great recommendations of a wide 
gauge is the scope that it allows for improvement* in machinery; 
a circumstance evidently of much importance wheu it is con¬ 
sidered that the experience of ten years only ha* led to the 
enlargement of loooiUbtire engines to so great a degree that 
their weight and curt are now nearly treble what they were 
when the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was opened. 

The width between the two tracks is a matter of much less 
consequence. On the Liverpool and Manchester line it is four 
feet eight inches and a half. The London and Birmingham 
Railway, and many othen, have a space of six feet, qhich 
allow* loads of ten fret wide to be earned with safety. The 
aarne intermediate space on the Gnat Wcetera Railway, in 
consequence of the increased gauge, pllowe a maximum kid 
of twelve feet The space which is necessary outside the 
tanka ie dependent on die width of load provided for, and 
•ddom exceeds tour fcet, except on embankments, where a 
Jittlo more is osmetic*** allowed, au that, in case of carriages 


getting off the tack, there may lie width for them to ruu on 
the ballasting until the inner wheel* cam* in contact with the 
outer mil, which will in most uses prevent the train from 
overturning. 

In laying die rails, allowance should be made tor the effect 
of temperature, which will cause a difference of length in a 
fifteen-feet rail, exposed to a range iff 76* Fahrenheit, of about 
^tb of an inch. The insertion of a piece of wood between the 
ends of two rail* is an ingenious mode of avoiding concussion 
from the opetiiug of the joints from this eause, for die wood 
expand* as the iron contract*. 

In die description of Jig. 8 it it Stated that the wheel-tiros 
are made slightly conical, in order that the flange* may come 
in contact with the rail* as little as possible. In ordinary 
wheels three inches end a half wide, the inclination of the tiro 
is about l iu 7, the diameter at the outside being an inch less 
than dose to die flange. The wheel* are eo fixed that, when 
running etraight, the flange* are about an inch from the rail*. 
When the rails are fixed vertically, the line of contact between 
them and the wheels is, iu consequence of their conical shape, 
»o narrow a* to cause considerable wear. Most engineers, 
therefore, give a slight inclination inwards to the rails, that they 
may present a greater surface to the wheels, although the fric¬ 
tion is incrooMd by the rubbing of the oonical tire. This 
inclination is stated by Lecount to lie | of an inch in eleven 
inches, nr about 1 in 211, on the Birmingham Railway. On the 
Great Western it it 1 in 20. 

In running on a straight road, the conical tire* keep the 
carriage iu the true line of direction, because any deviation 
from it causes the wheels on one side to roll on an increased, 
and those on the other on a reduced periphery—an irregularity 
which immediately check* itself. But on a curved track the 
centrifugal force overcomes that of gravity so tor os to cause 
the flange on the outer side of the curve to approach the rail, 
and consequently the opposite wheels to roll on unequal peri¬ 
pheries, thereby avoiding part of the friction consequent on the 
wheels (which are fixed to die axle) being compelled to revolve 
with equal velocity, though the outer one has to jibs* over a 
greater length of rail than tile other. To prevent unnecessary 
friction between the flange and the rail, it is usual t» lay the 
outer rail on curve* rather higher than the inner one, that 
the opposing forces may he so lulonced as to cause average 
loads moving at the medium speed employed to pan round 
the curve without the flanges an either side coming in contact 
with the rails, and with the wheels rolling on diumetem unequal 
iu a degree coirespondiiig with the radius of the curve, A pair 
nf ordinary coned wheels, three feet diameter, might ran in a 
circle of only 585 feet radius without tin flanges touching; 
and a* no curves of such small radius ore admitted oil a main 
line nf railway, it is evident Unit, in theory, nothing more than 
an accurate adjustment nf the outer rail with reference to the 
speed of transit is necessary to enable trains to pass along any 
ordinary railway without the flanges being called into actiou, 
tiniest by accidental circumstances. The following i* selected 
from s much more extensive tabic by the Chevalier de I’am- 
bour, to show the proper elevation of the outer rail on a line of 
four feet eight inches and a half gauge, under given ciictuu- 
stgpce*. The calculation* are suited to the use of three-feel 
wheels, coned as above described:— 


Radius of Curve. 

Ppoeil 90 MU©* 
ptff Hour. 

Speed *0 Mite* 
per Hour, 

1000 feet. 

1-43 inch. 

3*30 inches. 

2000 „ 

■71 „ 

1*05 „ 

3000 „ 

■47 „ 

HO „ 

4000 „ 

■30 „ 

•83 : 

5000 .. 

*28 „ 

*«« .. 


Stations, Passing-Plaets, Ai a general rule it is best 
to have the stations and depot* a*nearly as possible on a level 
with the surrounding land, both to lava expense in construc¬ 
tion, and to avoid inconvenience iu the transfer of good* from 
111* railway to corn own toad vehicles. Wherever a higher or 
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lower Wei it unavoidable, approaches of moderate inclina¬ 
tion should be made for carriages. The station of the Brand¬ 
ling Junction Railway at Gateshead is of novel and ingenious 
design. The line is on a viaduct, the arches of which are 
prolonged to as to support a level of considerable extent. 
A branch track at right angles with the main line is laid along 
the crown of each arch, by which waggons are conducted to 
platforms that form part of the railway level, but may tie 
lowered, with waggons upon them, to that of the warehouses, 
which are underneath the arches, and communicate with the 
natural surface. Stations vary in character, from mere book¬ 
ing-offices, where passengers and parcels wait to be taken up 
by passing trains, to great establishments covering several 
acres of ground, with separate offices for passengers, parcels, 
and heavy goods j facilities for transferring carriages, horses, 
and cattle to or from the railway; extensive sheds for trains 
to stand under; repairing-shops for engines and carriages; and 
many other necessary erections. The stations of the London 
and Birmingham Railway at Euston Square, Camden Town, 
and Birmingham, extend collectively over a space of ahout 
fifty acres; besides which the company have establishments 
of great magnitude at Wolvertou, Rugby, and Hampton, and 
several of smaller dimensions. 

Contrivances for conducting engines and carriages from 
one track to another are required in a variety of situations. 
They generally consist of nvitchei and lum-taUu. Switches 
are moveable rails placed at the point where two tracks fall 
into one, and they are capable of adjustment so as to guide 
vehicles from the single track into either of the two, or from 
either of the two into the single track. In the old railways 
this was effected by short tonguei of iron, moved by hand; but 
it is necessary where locomotives are used to have tlie transi¬ 
tion from one track into the other as gradual and free from 
coucussion as possible, and therefore the moveable bora are 
made of considerable length, seldom less tlmn eight or ten 
feet, and, on the Great Western Railway, fifteen feet. Fig. 16 
represents a switch formed on the model of the old contrivance 
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of moveable tongues. The black lines are the fixed rails 
which at A form one truck, arid at B two tracks. The double 
line from etod indicates the switch, which is pivoted at d, 
and tapered to a point at fire other end. From its under edge 
proceeds the her e, which passes under tlie rail to a lever or 
eccentric placed in a convenient situation /or being moved by 
an attendant. In the position represented by the engraving, 
the switch would conduct a train along the upper track from 
A to B, because flee passage is allowed for the flange between 
the switch and the upper mil, while the itwide of the flange 
pressing against the switch c d prevents the flange on the op¬ 
posite tide of the track flom quitting the straight count. If, 
however, by turning the lever or eccentric connected with r, 
the switch lie moved in the direction indicated by the arrow, 
the cose will be reverted: the switch being brought into con¬ 
tact with the rail at s, the flange will be compelled to move 
along its inner side, and consequently that on the opposite 
of the track will para along the opening by the side of 
file lower rail. // are fixed bars called guard-null, which 
jwevent the switch moving too far, and protect file narrow 
•suds of file switch and rail from injury. Switches on this 
principle sometimes coiuiect three tracks with one, by hm 
tnoveable pieces, of which an example is in nee at the Great 
Western Railway station at Paddington. It is a great recom¬ 
mendation of this kind uf switch, that, unless the moveable 


rails are fired in a wrong direction, a train can never get off the 
track, as the momentum enablra the flange to open the switch 
and pass through. In some situations a spring or weight is 
applied with great advantage, to hold the switch in the po¬ 
sition most commonly required, and return it to that position 
immediately after being acted upon. The dtubk rail repre¬ 
sented in Jig. 17 is a contrivance much used as a switch, and 
affords a very smooth transition from one track to another. In 
this the two tracks terminate in two double rails, c d and s' df, 
pivoted at d d', and shifted as occasion requites in a similar 
manner to the former, the rails being connected by cross-pieces, 

Fig. 17. 



so that the whole are moved simultaneously. In the present 
position of the apparatus the lower track is that connected 
with the single line; but by moving the switches in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow, the lower track would lie disconnected, and 
the upper one made to join the track at A. These switches, 
like those previously described, are occasionally used treble; 
and they are sometimes made to unite two tracks iu each di¬ 
rection. 

Fig. IS is designed to illustrate the manner in which switches 
are applied at passing-places and crossings, a 6 is a passing¬ 
ly. 18. 



place for a single line of railway where the traffic is about 
equal iu each direction. It should be observed that the angles 
iu this figure are, to save room, made more abrupt than they 
should be on a public railway, where angle* of more than 3" 
or V? are considered objectionable. In this arrangement 
every train from a to b takes the lower track, and those from b 
to a the upper one. Switches of the kind first described are 
used at the points a and b, and, as they have always to be 
passed through in the same order, they are made self-acting, 
that at a being held by springs in the position for guiding 
carriages on to the lower track, and being opened by the 
flanges of the engine wheels for tlie passage of the trains in the 
contrary direction, while that at 6 in like manner conducts 
trains passing towards a into the upper track. This kind of 
paning-place has been successfully used on tile Newcastle 
and Carlisle, and other railways, e d represents another ar¬ 
rangement for the same purpose, which may have the same 
kind of switch, but js generally used without any, the im¬ 
petus of die train always keeping it to the straight track, while 
if suitable openings be matte for the flanges it cannot escape 
from the rails in running.from the doable into the single part, 
s/shows the arrangement of a crossing on a railway with 
two tracks, switches being placed at both junctions, which, 
being only for occasional use, are worked by band, men 
being stationed at y y for the purpose. The risk of accident, 
arising from the neglect or misplacing of tbeswitches, is some¬ 
what reduced by affixing a signal-apparatus to them; which, by 
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displaying a coloured disc, or lamp, to the engine-driver, 
indicates their position as be appraacbet. 

At the point* where two rails crust, grooves ate formed to 
allow the flanges to pets; and to check any tendency in the 
wheels to escape from the tails, guard-rails, as indicated in fig. 
18, are fixed within the back, to guide the inside of'the 
flanges. 

Turn-tables are useful in transferring single carriages Atom 
one truck to another, which they do in much less space than 
any arrangement of crossings and switches. They consist of 
circular platforms of iron and wood, fixed on a level with the 
tracks, and mounted on friction-wheels, so as to turn on their 
centres with great facility. Fig. 10 represents two turn-tables 
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so laid as to communicate with one another. Four rails are 
laid across each, and mude to tally precisely with those of the 
track. If it be desired to transfer a carriage from the track a 
to that marked b, it is rolled on the turn-table at tl, and then, 
the catches which held the turn-table steady being released, 
the platform, with the carriage upon it, is turned a quarter 
round. The carriage is then rolled ou tbe turn-table *, and 
being again tamed a quarter of a circle, is iu a right position 
for nuiniug on the track b. Carriages may in like manner 
lie transferred to a cross-track, as at e. Locomotive-engine 
houses are frequently made octagonal, with eight radiating 
tracks, the engines being moved to or from any of them hy 
means of a large turn-table in the centre. 

Carriagu .—Railway carriages for the conveyance of pas- 
sengert are usually very capacious, the bodies being made to 
project over tbe wheels, which on ordinary lines seldom exceed 
three feet diameter. This arrangement is not productive of 
danger, since the evenness of a railway, the comparatively 
low build'of the carriages, and the great weight of the iron 
wheels, axles, and framing under the body, prevent the 
liability of overturning. On account of the rapid speed at 
which they travel, and tbe violent shocks to which they ore 
occasionally subject, great strength of construction is neces¬ 
sary; and the circumstance of several vehicles being linker! 
together in one train renders thr use of «u elastic apparatus 
for starting and stopping them essential. Elasticity in tire 
traction is also necessary, in order that the engine may not 
have to overcome tbe inertia of the whole train at the same 
instant, which would require much more power titan suf¬ 
fices, when they are started, to keep the whole in motion. 
Various contrivances are in use for this purpose, but Jtg. 20 
may serve to give a correct idea of the principles on which 
they all act It represents the ground-plan of a passenger- 
carriage, the body being removed. The frame, whiclf is out¬ 
side the wheels, is supported on lapped springs, which, by brass 
bushes or bearings, iret on file ends of the axles, they being 
extended beyond tbe wheels, and accurately turned, for that 
purpose, a n u a are buffers, or disks of wood or metal, some- 
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time* covered with cushions. Axed on the ends of long rads 
which pass through tho flame awl along the aides to the ends 
of the long springs c c, which are capable of moving totrard* 
each other when pushed hy the rods, but are prevented by 
•taps oil the flame from moving in the opposite direction. 
The centre being allowed to slide backwards owl forwards, 
both springs are brought iuto action by an impulse given to 
either end. All file buffers in a train being placed at the 
same height end width, they come into coutact when the 
carriages run towards one another in stoppiug suddenly, and 
the jerk is hy them communicated to the springs c c, whose 
elasticity allows so much motion as to prevent any injurious 
shock to file carriage. The traction apparatus, or that by 
which the carriages are drawn forward, consists of rods passing 
through the frame at b V, and connected in a manner which 
■it is unnecessary to describe, with the small springs ri «, which 
also act together, the ceutce of • pressing against tbe cross-bar 
of the carriage-frame as an abutment, when the pull is from b, 
and that of «*, in the like manner, when the traction is hi the 
direction of V. The connection between the different carriages 
often consists of a jointed bur of iron, which is disunited, 
when necessary, by the removal of a pin. Chains are some¬ 
times used, aud occasionally united by a peculiar kind of 
•crew, which draws the carriages so dose that their buffers 
come iu contact. In some carriages the same springs serve 
both for traction aud huffing, aud spiral or helical springs are 
not uufrequeutly applied to the purpose. Axle-guides, fixed 
to tlie framing, ore used to keep fiat axles square; hut a more 
elastic construction of carriage, in which tbe axles have suf¬ 
ficient play to enable them to adapt themselves to a curved 
track, and the springs for bearing the weight, drawing, and 
buffing, are made of an unusually light cliaracter, is being 
introduced by Mr. Adams, with great promise of success. 
The ordinary first-class carriages convey eighteen possengere, 
having a treble body, with six seats in each compartment| 
and the second-class, of similar make, carry tweuty-four pas¬ 
sengers. Those 'on the Great Western Railway, which are 
mostly on six wheels, are much larger, some of tho second- 
class vehicles seating seventy-two persons. Open carriages, in 
which file passengers stand, are frequently used for short 
stages. Waggons for goods and cattle, trucks for the convey¬ 
ance of stage-coaches and private carriages, and horse-boxes, 
arc all mounted on springs, but their buffing apparatus is often 
very simple and inelastic. The weight of tbe ordinary pas- 
seugcr-ciMiclics, when empty, is from three to fivo tons. 

Locomotive Enyinn. —Since the successful adoption of loco¬ 
motive steam-engines ou the Liverpool anil Manchester Rail¬ 
way, improvements l»ve followed closely upon me another, 
but they have been chiefly of a minor character, wlien Com¬ 
pared with that of tubiiig the boiler, which formed the dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the Rocket engine. Stephenson built 
several engines sluatly after the competition iu which the 
Rocket had proved victorious, retaining this arrangement, hut 
having the machinery disposed in a different manner. The 
cylinders were placed in a box beucofii the chimney, and the 
piston-rods moved horisoutally under the boiler, working two 
cranks formed on tbe axle of tbe hind-wheels, which were then 
made the largest. The boiler and machinery were attached to 
a massive frame, the sides of which were outside the wheel*, 
and rested, by means of springs and brass bearings, on .the 
ends of the axles. Bearings outside the wheels have this decided 
advantage over inner ones—which ore, nevertheless, preferred 
by some engineers—that the ends of tbe axles may he turned 
away to so small a diameter as materially to dimhnsb the 
friction, without tlie risk of breakage which would attondgfte 
reduction of tlie axle within the wheel*. Tbs superior economy 
of large engines becoming evident from experience, it-was 
deemed advisable to add a third pair of wheels, which were 
made smell, like file fore-wheels, and placed under the fire-box 
end at tbe machine. The flangee on the two pair of small 
wheels facing sufficient to guide the machine, Stcplismon 
removed them from the central or driving pair, which thug 
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became men rolling or propelling wheel*, and were relieved 
from the lateral atr&iiia arising from the flange coming in con¬ 
tact with tlw rail at curve* and switches; *ucii (trains having 
been found injurious to the cranked axle and the machinery 
connected with it. Some engine-builder* (till retain all the 
flanges, from tin idea of greater security. The following figures 
may give some idea of the locomotive engine in this improved 
state, ip which form it is now in use upon most of the railways 
in tiiis country, and several on the Continent and in America. 
Fig. 21 is an elevation, and fg. 22 a longitudinal section, in 
which many minute details are omitted, for the sake of dis¬ 
tinctness. 

a is the fire-box, usually formed of copper, and surrounded 
by on outer casing of iron, leaving a space of three or four 
inchse all round, which is filled with water, and forms part 
of die boiler. The door by which the fire is supplied with 
coke is made of two iron plates, with a space of a few inches 
between them, to prevent the radiation of heat. Coke is 


carried in the trader,—a supplementary vehicle attached to the 
back of the engine. The fire-box is usually open at the bottom, 
to allow the fret access of air, so that cinders fall through the 
bats upon the road,—a circumstance sometimes productive of 
accident. As there it very little water above the flat top of 
the fire-box a, a ftuihle plug is inserted iu it, to act as a safety- 
valve in the event of the water becoming too low, aod leaving 
it dry. The tubes through the boiler A for the passage of flame 
at((| heated air are now always made of brats, which is found 
much mote durable than copper. They vary in numher In 
different engines, Horn about ninety to a hundred aud fifty or 
upward*, being frequently lew than an inch and a half in 
diamottt. The power of generating (team, which i* the 
measure of ettdency in a locomotive engine, depend* much 
upon judicious tubing, it being desirable to deprive the heated 
air of Ilk caloric as completely a* possible before leaving die 


boiler. Tin chief practical limit to foe reduction of the tubes, 
aud consequent increase of their number and extent of surface, 
is thoir liability to become choked with cinder* and ashes 
carried into them by the draft Boilers are frequently tubed 
to such an extent that from four to six hundred square feet of 
heated metal is exposed to the water, in addition to the area of 
the fire-box itself. An important feature in a locomotive 
boiler la its security from bunting, because, as foe tubes are 
much weaker than the external casing of the boiler, they are 
almost certain to give way first, and foe bunting of one or two 
tubes is rarely productive of more serious consequence than 
extinguishing the fire, and thereby causing a gradual stoppage 
of the machine. 

Owing to foe limited* aixe'of the boiler, foe steam which 
collects ip the upper part is mixed with spray from the water. 
A steam-chamber A is therefore added, in which it becomes 
free from the spray, and then enters the steam-pipe that passes 
through the smoke-box c to the cylinders or engines at *. A 
throttle-valve in this pipe is placed under the command of the 
engineer by a rod passing through the boiler and terminating 
iu a handle connected with a graduated scale at the back of 
the engine. By this the supply of steam to the cyl inders is 
regulated or out off when necessary. Eccentrics for working 
the slide-valves, which admit steam alternately to each side of 
the piston, are fixed on tlie main crank-axle; and in some 
engines two pair are used, one for working iu common, and the 
other when the engine runt backwards. The steam cylinders 
are usually twelve or thirteen inches diameter, and eighteen 
inches stroke; and the driving-wheels of the engine from five 
to seven feet diameter, the small wheels being three or four 
feet. 

The pipe shown in tire section paasing from the cylinder* to 
tire chimney it the blast-pipe for tire exit of waste steam, its 
upper end being tapered to give greater effect to the jet. At 
the top of the chimney a wire-gauze cap is frequently fixed to 
arrest sparks and small cinders which are often thrown up liy 
foe strong draft, and have been foe occasion of many destruc¬ 
tive fires; hut a more effectual remedy has been recently in¬ 
troduced, consisting of a grating at foe bottom of the chimney, 
which stops the cinders before they are affected by the steam- 
jet.—/ aud y are safety-valves held down by springs, the former 
only being under foe control of foe engine-driver.—A is a steam- 
whistle, which, by its shrill sound, warns persons working on 
foe line of the approach of on engine.—i is one of two feed¬ 
pipes, communicating between the water-tank in foe tender 
and small forcing-pumps under the boiler, which are worked 
by tlie engine, and ensure on equable supply of water in the 
boiler. Valves for regulating this supply, handle* for revers¬ 
ing the motion of the machine, steam and water gauges, aud 
numerous other conveniences are added, being placed within 
reach of foe engine-driver, vheu an foe platform at foe back of 
foe fire-box. In order to economise the heat by checking its 
radiation, the boiler is coated with wood, and sometimes flannel 
is placed between them. Tlie steam-dome aud similar parts 
are double, foe space between the inner and outer casing 
answering the same purpose. The tender, and sometimes foe 
engine itself, is supplied with powerful brakes, to arrest the 
motion of foe wheels when necessary. Some of tlie carriages 
also have tliem. and .handles for working them are placed 
within reach of foe guards. 

Slalitnnrg Enginet.— Locomotive engine* are very expensive 
to work, on account of their necessarily limited dimensions, 
and foe rapid action of tlie working parts; while the addition 
of their own weight to the load to be conveyed, and the injury 
they Cause to foe rails, form additional disadvantages, from 
which stationary engine* am exempt. But foe smaller cost of 
working stationary engine* 1* m*t by a serious drawback,— 
foe friction of the rope used to convey their power to tlie 
carriages, and of the sheaves or pulleys upon which it is 
supported. The nee of stationary engines is generally con¬ 
fined to those puts of a railway which are too stccp to he 
conveniently waked by locomotives; but a very ingenious 
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application of them has been introduced for working the 
Loudon and Blackwell Railway, which appears to possess 
soma important advantages fur tbs working of a short lino with 
numerous stations, as the through passengers are not delayed 
by the stoppage of the train at intermediate stations; each 
statiou having a distinct carriage, which stops and starts 
independently of the rest. To avoid the inconvenience attend, 
ing the use of ropes is the object of tlie “ atmospheric railway," 
in which the power of stationary steam-engines it commu¬ 
nicated to the train by means of an exhausted tube, instead of 
a rope. The diminished risk of collision is one advantage 
attending tbs use of stationary instead of locomotive engines. 

A tabular statement of the principal railways iu the United 
Kingdom, to which some explooatorydiote* are added below, 
may appropriately close this paper. 

Tiie annexed Table of British railways is far from complete, 
yet it contains every line of general importance on which the 
conveyance of passengers by steam power is a principal object, 
whether such lines are opened or in course of construction. 
All merely projected lines are excluded, and also a few which 
have received the sanction of Parliament, but ere not likely to 
be executed at present.* Unless otherwise specitlcd, the 


railways included in this table are worked by locomotive 
steam-engines. The number prefixed to each line in the 
first aoluruu is for the couvenieuce of lefestuee, and, when 
followed by an asterisk, refers to a note an this page. 
Tlie length given in the fourth column is usually that of die 
main line, independent of branches, which ore often left 
unnoticed for want of room. The dute of opening, in file sixth 
column, is that of openiug throughout; partial openings Rising 
mentioned iu the additional notes, to which references am 
inserted. Where the precise date of opening is not known, a 
dash is inserted iu this column; and where it Is left blank it 
indicates that the railway is in'progress, but no part of it is 
complete and in use. The lost column gives the grow sum 
which the company are authorised to raise for the under- 
takiug, of which from oue-foutth to one-tjllrd is usually pro¬ 
cured by loans. Tlie sum here stated often eseeeds the actual 
outlay of tlie company; as, for instance, when new shares aw 
issued at a discount, or powers ore obtained fur the con¬ 
struction of branches that are subsequently abandoned. Iu a 
few cases tlie sum actually raised is greater than the par¬ 
liamentary capital, us mentioned in the mites on the Great 
Western and London and Birmingham Hallways, 


EXPLANATORY NOTES TO THE TABLE at p. SO. 


1. Leased to No. 30 Company. 

2. 884 m., from Hampton to Derby, opened in 1S30. 

3. 64 m. of No. 11, from Cheltenham to Gloucester, 
used by this company. 

3. Tlie length and capital here given iuc) ude the extension of 
24 m. to Kenyon, though it was formed by a distinct company. 

C. Rather more than 0 m. opened February, 1841. 

8. Opened from Bristol to Bridgewater, 32J 111 ., June, 
1841, Leased to the Great Western Railway Company. 

0 . This line commences 7^ in. from Bristol, 011 a colliery- 
railway, which is to be widened and improved, and extends to 
No. 1 j, at Staudisli, 74 m. from Gloucester. 

10. Worked hy locomotive and fixed engines, and horses. 

11. Opened from Swindon to Cirencester, 17 m., May 31, 
1841. Leased to No. 22 Company. The fart between Glou¬ 
cester and Cheltenham is also open, ana used by No. 3 
(iumpany. 

13. The company was, in 1840, incorporated with the 
Graud Junction Railway Company. 

14. From the Tees, about 4 no. below Stockton, to 
No. 50, at Sim Pasture, With many branches, which are 
included in the length stated. Used chiefly fur coal, Ac. 

13. For minerals and merchandise. Worked chiefly hy 
fixed engines and horses. 

18. Opened to Brentwood, 174 m. in 184(1, 

19- In progress. Made by No. 35 Company. 

20. The length and capital ate for the whole line, of which 
about 4| m., from Warrington to Newbm, were formed hy 
a distinct company. 

21. Opened from York to Darlington, 44 m., in 1841. 
The southern part of the line is formed under an Act passed 
in 1837. 

22. In addition to the parliamentary capital, as given 
m the Table, the directors have been authorised to borrow 
hOO.OOO/. on loan notes. There have been several partial 
openings, the latest being May 31,1841, which left only 13 m. 
incomplete. 

26. Leased, in 1840, to No. 64 Company. 

28. Tlie capital in the Table includes 208,000/. for'a 
branch at Manchester, to unite with Nos. 37 and 38, which 
is not yet ( June 1841) commenced. 

29. Chiefly for minerals. The length in the Table em¬ 
braces numerous branches, which, with great part of tlie main 
line, have been mode under an Act of 1833. Part was 
opened as early as 1833. 

30. In addition to the parliamentary capital in the Table, 
the Directors hare been authorised to borrow 230,000/. by 
loan notes. 

31. Rxceptiog a quarter of a mile at the London end, this 
line wo* opened in July, 1840. It is worked by stationary 
engines and ropes. 



32. A branch of 34 ra., to Shnroluun, was opened in 1840, 
and others are embraced in the Act, hut not in program. The 
whole of the branches amount to 11*4 to. 

35. The capital given is exclusive of the Gosport branch. 

36. As originally intended, this line WO* 434 from 
Manchester to Cbebsey, with branches to Crewe afifi Mac¬ 
clesfield, making 26f m. mure; hut it is now proposed to 
abandon the main line, making indy that from Manchester to 
Crewe, 384 m., with a branch ofl 1 m. to Macclesfield, fijftn,, 
from Manchester to Stockport, were opened in 1840. 

38. Tlie dietanee between Manchester aud Leeds, by this 
line, is 004 m. Branches to Oldham, Halifax, Ac., are intended. 

39. 0|ieucddor coal, &c,, 7$ m. from Marypurt, in 1840, 

43. Formerly intended to extewl to Cambridge, 16 m. 

Openod in 1840. 

45. Tlie southern part of the line was formed as a separate 
undertaking. The statements of length und capital include 
this, which was called the Wigan Branch Railway. 

50 . The main line from Wilton Park Colliery to Stockton 

is 28, or to Middlesbrough 32 iu., amt the total length of the 
lines specified in the Acts of Parliament is about 40 m. Seve¬ 
ral additional branches have, however, been made, extending 
the whole length of railway, in 1838, to about 34 m., of 
whicn 28 has a double track. .The partuimmtnrg capital is 
only 252,000/., but 450,000/. had been expended hy the com¬ 
pany at tlie time alluded to. The lino is used ptinciprdly for 
the conveyance of minerals. 

51. Besides the main line of 244 «•» there ate about 17 m. 
of branches, some of which are not yet completed. 

52. Though in a forward state, the works ate suspended mi 
account of the difficulty of raising the capital required. On 
part of this line the atmospheric apparatus or Clegg and 
ftamuda has been tried. 

63. Worked chiefly hy horse power, 

SO. Projected to extend to Johnstone, 224 > hut only 

34 hi. of (lie main line, and 64 n >. of branches, have been 
made. Improved in 1840, and connected witii No. 61. 

58. Worked by locomotive and stationary engines. There 
are railways from this line at Newtyie to L'oupar Angus, and 
to Glamours. 


39. The length given includes branches. This lib* is , 
worked by horses. 

62. This line is chii-flr used for the conveyance of mine¬ 
rals, ftc. ‘ It is connected with tlie Bollochney, Kirkintilloch, 
Wishaw and Cottons, and Slamonnan Railways, til Of which 
ate used in like way, the conveyance of pissing era being a 
minor consideration. § 

63 and 64. 64 m., from Glasgow to tV4ey,Vtbe joiftt 
property of these two companies'. The Ayr lute is to have a 
branch to Kilmarnock, and one or twoothen, amounting to 

174 m. 

68 . 8 m. of this line, from Belfast to Lisburn, were opened 
iu 1839, and a furtbar portion is fat progress. Excepting this 
and to* Drogheda line, the Irish railways may be considered 
to be in abeyance, though Acts of Parliament hare been ob¬ 
tained for the construction of a few more. 
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PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS OP ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Date 

Date of 

Total 

0 1 
Art. 

XT 

Cuiru. 



£. 

1836 

1836 

66,000 

1836 

,& 

1,086,666 

Ib36 

1,266,666 

1833 

1834 

38,500 

1825 

1831 

201,780 

1837 

& 

906,000 

1838 

400,000 

1836 

1839 

(8) 

2,000,000 

533,000 

lb25 

1830 

111,000 

1836 


1,000,000 

499,999 

1*37 

1637 

1840 

488,333 

1828 

_ 

800,000 

1825 

1830 

197,280 

1834 

1836 

326,000 

1834 

1838 

130,000 

1836 

(18) 

2,533,333 

1*39 

400,001) 

1*33 

1837 

1,957,*00 

1*36 

(21) 

1,730,000 

1835 

(22) 

4,999,999 

1*32 

1836 

492,000 

1836 

1840 

533,333 

1837 

1840 

488,000 

1830 

1834 

340,000 

1830 

1832 

175,000 

1826 

1830 

1,832,375 

1828 

(29) 

270,000 

1833 

1838 

5,500,000 

1836 

(31) 

1,050,000 

1837 

(32) 

2,400,000 

1835 

1839 

741,000 

1833 

1838 

993,000 

1834 

1840 

2,140,000 

1837 

(3fi) 

2,800,000 

1831 

>838 

650,000 

183G 

1841 

3,2*9,(100 

1837 

(39) 

240,000 

1836 

1840 

1,533,000 

1829 

1839 

1,250,000 

1636 

1839 

320,000 

1836 

(43) 

1,200,000 

1836 

1840 

3,400,000 

1831 

1838 

730,000 

1835 

1840 

400,000 

1837 


933,000 

1836 

1838 

200,000 

1836 


1,850,000 

1821 

1*28 

Note (50) 

1836 

1841 

620,000 

1836 

(52) 

280,000 

1833 

1836 

135,000 

1836 

1840 

669,999 

1896 

1839 

160,000 

1827 


106,666 

1836 

1840 

140,000 

1826 

1831 

176,000 

1821 

1831 

908,753 

1838 


1,209,000 

1836 


140,000 

169,195 

1836 

1831 

1887 

1841 

666,666 

1837 

1849 

833,000 

1835 

1837 

> r 

33,000 

1833 

■ 

600,000 

1831 

1834 

370,000 

800,000 

$836 



No. 


1 * 

a* 

3 * 

i 

a* 

a* 

7 

8 * 

9* 

10 * 

II* 

ia 

13* 

14* 

15* 

16 

IT 

18 * 

w* 

so* 

ai* 

S3* 

as 1 " 

94 

36 

as* 

33 

38* 

99 * 

30 * 

81 * 

83 * 

33 

33 

38 * 

30 * 

37 
38 * 
89 * 

40 

41 

43 
43 * 

44 
48 * 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60* 
51* 
88 * 
53* 
84' ? 


NAME. 


COURSE, fcc. 


Length 

in 

UilM. 


Aylesbury . 

Birmingham and Derby 
Birmingham and Gloucester 
Bodmin and Wadebridge 
Bolton and Leigh . 

Bolton and Preston . 

Brandling Junction . 

Bristol and Exeter . 

Bristol and Gloucester 
Canterbury and Whitslahle 
Cheltenham and Gt. Western Unionl 
Chester and Birkeuhead 
Chester and Crewe , 

Clarence 

Cromford and High Peak 
Durham and Sttuderland 
Durham Junction • 

Eastern Counties , 

Gosport Brandi 
-Grand Junction . 

Great North of England 
Great Weetern . 

Hartlepool 
Hull and Selby 

LahMrter and Preetou Junction 
Leeffiond Selby 
Leicester and Swonuington 
Liverpool and Manchester 
Llanelly 

London and Birmingham 
London and Blackwall 
London and Brighton 
London and Croydon 
London and Greenwich 
London owl South-Western 
Manchester and Birmingham 
Manchester and Boltuu 
Manchester and Leeds . 
Msryport and Carlisle 
Midland Counties . . 

Newcastle and Carlisle 
Newcastle and North Shields 
Northern and Eastern . 

North Midland . ‘ . 

North Union . . 

Preston and Wyre . 

Sheff., Ashton-uuder-L., & Manoh.| 
Sheffield end Rotherham 
South-Eastern. , 

'Stockton and Darlington 
Tuff Vale . . 

West London . . 

Whitby olid Pickering 
York and North Midland 


88 Arbroath ami ForiW 
86* Ardroaean ■' . 

57 Dandetaod Arbroath 
38* Dundee and Newtyle 
89* Edinburgh and Dalkeith 

60 Edinburgh and Glasgow . 

61 Edinburgh, leitta, sad Mowhaveu 

63* Gamkirk and Glasgow * . . 

63* Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock. 
64*? (Glasgow, P,, Kilmarnook, ft Ayr 
63 v Paisley and Renfrew , , 





No. 30, at Clieddirigton, 33 m. from London, to Aylesbury] 
No. 30, at Birmingham and at Hampton, to Derby 
No. 30, at Birmingham, to No. 11, at Cheltenham 
From near Bodmin to Wadebridge, Cornwall 
Bolton to Leigh, and thence to No. 28, at Kenyon 
No. 37, at Bolton, to No. 48 at Euxton . • 

No. 41, at Redheugb, toS. Shields and Monkweumouth 
No. 22, at Temple Mead, Bristol, to Exeter , 

See note (9) . . . . . . 

Canterbury to Whitstable Bay * . . . 

No. 22, at Swindon, through Gloucester, to Cheltenham 
No. 13, at Chester, to the Money at Birkeuhead . 

No. 20, at Crewe, to No. 12, at Chester . . 

See note (14). 

Cromford, Derbyshire, to Whaley Bridge, Cheshire 
Durham to Sunderland. (Worked by stationary engines) 
No. 23, at Moonley, to Uswortb, county of Durham 
London, by Colchester, to Norwich and Yarmouth 
No. 35, at Biehopstoke, to Gosport . . . 

No. 30, at Birmingham, to No. 28. at Newton ' . 

No. 54, near York, to the Tyne at Redheugb . 
Paddington, London, to Temple Mead, Bristol . 
Hartlepool to Moorsley, county of Durham 
Humber Dock, Hull, to No. 26, at Selby, Yorkshire 
No. 48, at Preston, to Lancaster . . . 

Marsh-lane, Leeds, to the Ouse, at Selby, Yorkshire 
The Soar, at Leicester, to Swannington. (Chiefly for coal)j 
Lime-street and Wapping, Liverpool, to Manchester 
Llanelly to Uoudibie, Carmarthenshire . . 

Euetoti Grove, Loudon, to No. 20, at Birmingham 
Fetichnrch.st,, London, to Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall 
No. 33, near Croydon, to Brighton . . . 

No. 34,1? m. from London Bridge, to Croydon . 

South end of London Bridge, to Greenwich 
Vauxhall, London, to Southampton . . 

Manchester, to No. 20 at Cbebsey, and at Crewe 
Irwell-street, Manchester, to No. 6, at Bolton . 
Manchester, to No. 44, at Normsnton, near Wakefield 
Harbour of Mary port, to No. 41, at Carlisle . 

No. 30, at Rugby, to Derby, 49 m. ft to Nottingh. 47$ m, 
Newcastle and Redheugb, to Carlisle . . 

Pilgrim-street, Newcastle, to North Shields . 

No. 18, at Stratfpd, to Bishop’s Stortford . . 

Nos. 2 and 40, at Derby, to Hunslet-laue, Leeds . 

No. 28, at l’arkiide, by Wigan, to Preston . , 

No. 23, at Preston, to Fleetwood-on-W yre . 

Spital Fields, Sheffield, to No. 36, at Manchester 
Brightside, Sheffield, to Rotherham, and to No. 44 
No. 32, at Red-hill, 20 miles from London, to Dover 
Stockton, by Darlington, to Witton Pork Colliery 
Merthyr Tydvil to the Port of Cardiff . , 

Nos. 22 and 30, near Holsdefc-green, to Kensington 
Whitby Harbour to Pickering, N. R. of Yorkshire 
Tanner-row, Yolk, to No. 44, at Altofts, W.R. of Yorksh.| 

, SCOTLAND. 

No. at Arbroath, to Forfar . . . 

Ardrossou Harbour to KilwinuiHg, Aynhire . 
Trudes-lane, Dundee, to No. 65, at Arbroath Harbour 
North aide of Duudee to Newtyle, Forfarshire . 
Edinburgh, fay Dalkeith, to NewbtUtk , , 

Haymarket, Edinburgh, to North Queen-street, Glasgow 
Frincet-street, Edinburgh, to trinity Harbour , 
Glasgow, by Ganikirk, to Cargill Colliery . 

Near Glisgow-bridge, tbroaghPoisIey, to Greenock 
Near Glasgow-hridge, through Paisley, to Ayr . 
PaWeyto the Clyde, at Retdirowdeny , ■ ■« 

IRELAND, 

Cae t o wArti saQuay, Dublin, to Dsqgbeda.. , 

WeeOead-row, Dublin, to Kiiwrtowu Horfasit: v . 
Byttoty hi Liinutit ana Itovtadewn, to Armagh , 

•V-' sL'M-'J 1 ■ i-* . 


13 

3 

16 

19 

15 


<0 

H 


83 

















HISTORY OF THE CORN-LAWS 

By J. C. PLATT. 


Or all the great economical questions of the present day, . England exported a considerable quantity of grain annually 5 
there is none so important as that which concerns an nlnm- j and, 2nd, When she ceased to ho an exporting, and became 

solely an importing country. In these two periods there 
occur epochs of a suillciently distinct character to allow of 
the subject being treated in smaller divisions, to each of 
which belongs some peculiarity that distinguishes and 
separates it fium the rest. 

First Period.—From Eurtg Times to IdtW, 

Little practical advantage would aviso from bestowing 
gaged in agriculture. The gigantic progress of inaiiufac- ! much space on the former pint of this period. In a statute 
turea is indicated by the rapid increase of the population in ! °f the thirteenth century we find the average prices of 
those counties in which they are chiefly established. ] wheat and other grain had become an object of attention, 
l rom 17U0 to 1831 the population of Lancashire increased I The following directions are given to the municipal audio- 
800 per cent. ; Warwickshire 251 per cent.; Staffordshire ' cities of towns in the statute entitled Judicium Pilhne, 
2.»0; Nottinghamshire 2-1(5; Cheshire 212 per cent.; and j supposed to he of the date of 51 Ileury III. (i2l>l5-7j:— 
in other counties the increuse varied from 110 to 13(1 per ! " i'iist, they shill impure the price of wheat, that is to wit, 
cent, 1 he total population ol leu mauufuctuiing counties j how a quarter of the best wheat was sold the lasl market- 
was 2,.720,000 in 1800, and 1,100,000 in ls;l|. The prill- i day, and liovv the second wheat, mid how the third j and 
cipal agricultural counties only increased 81 per cent, in ; how a quarter of barley mid oats.” In 13li0 the export*- 
thu period from 1700 to 1831. There is a constant stream ; lion of corn was prohibited hy statute.® In 1393 corn 
of immigration into the large towns and manufacturing i might be exported by Booking's subjects “ to what parts 
districts from the adjacent agricultural counties, l-’rmu | llial please them,*’ except to the king's enemies. “ Never- 
l‘ > 21 Oi 1831 the immigration into Lancashire proceeded at ■ theless/' it is added, “ the king wills thnl his council may 
the rate of 17,000 a-jear. In 1837 above 2000 persons ; restrain the said passage when they shall think best, for Ibu 


daiit supply of corn. The population of tireat Britain is 
now twice as great as it was fifty years ago, and may be 
estimated at 10,000,000, while it is increasing at the rate of 
about 285,000 every year. At the same time, there never 
before existed a state of society in which so large a proper- i 
tion of the population obtained a share of the produce of 
the soil by the exercise of nun-agricultural industry ; only j 
about one-third of the total population being directly cn- 


were removed to the places of manufacturing industry from 
Suffolk, at the expense of their respective pniishrs. Of 
this number, 1(575 were paupers, who had received a sum 
of 111531. in the twelve months prior to their removal. On 
the one baud, in the rural districts, we have a population 
fully equal to the existing demand for its labour, and re¬ 
quiring outlets foi llie inn ease of its numbers; ami on the 
other, in the manufacturing districts, there is a population I 
whose consumption confers a much higher value upon j 
agricultural produce, and where, hy extending the field of j 
employment, loom is made both for the expansion of the 
agricultural and limi-agricultural population. 

The improvements in agriculture within tlm present 
century have gieatiy increased the supply of food, hut the 
experience of many years has shown that our population is 
now, to a great extent, dependent upon the corn-growers 
of other countries; and that, when the crops j u Great 
Britain aie below an average, and even when they arc not 
abundant, the rise of prices creates severe distiess among 
large masses of the population, unless the supply of corn 
and grain is increased hy importation. This distress could 
not be avoided if all the waste lauds of England capable of 
improvement were taken into cultivation. In an old 
country, where all the best, and even the moderately fer¬ 
tile soils have long been cultivated, the. resort to those of 
inferior powers of production, so far from alleviating the 
distress of the population, will hasten its poverty and 
degradation. 1 his, therefore, is not one of the resources to 
which any country must look as a means of obtainin'' a 
permanent supply of food. ° 

In the following sketch we shall pass in review the 
various regulations under which the trade in com and 
grain has been placed at different periods. W* shall be- 
giu with those historical details which are necessary to be 
known in order that we may understand what the coni- 
laws are—what they are as at present established, and out 
of what previous circumstances and enactments those now 
in force haTe grown. 

«-i---- . . - . 


| profit of the realm.f This net was confirmed in 1125. J 

Thus it appears that in those curly times sufilcient grain 
was raised m England to admit of exportation. It wus, 
however, the policy oi that age to endeavour, ns much ns 
possible, to retain within the kingdom all those things 
which were indispensable to its wants, rather than hy per¬ 
mitting freedom of export and import to trust to the opera¬ 
tion of the commercial principle for mi adequate supply. 
The excess ol grain must have been very ronsiilrralde to 
l.ave allowed any deviation from tlm ordinuty practice of 
restriction. In the fourteenth ceutmy it seems to kuvu 
been no unusual practice for the different countries of 
Europe to expoit corn; $ and it must have been exported 
fioui England pievious to the statute of 13(51), ns thnl net 
was intended to pul a stop to it. Thirty-three yeais 
afterwards, as already stated, the export of corn was ex¬ 
pressly encouraged. 

t In 113<! there is another statute indicative of tlm progress 
of agriculhuc, and of the existence of a surplus supply of 
corn in this <-ounlty; the exportation of wheal being 
allowed without the king’s licence when the pi ice per 
quarter at the place of shipment was (is. 8,/. In the pre¬ 
amble of the statute the icstrielions on exportation are 
loudly eoniplainrd uf:— “for cause whereof, farmers and 
other men which use manmeinent of their hind, may not 
sell their corn but of a bate juice, to the great damage of 
all the realm and the it-medy provided is a freer permis¬ 
sion to export the suiplus - a regulation which is intended 
for the jirofit of the whole realm, hut “especially for the 
rouulies adjoining to the sta.’’|; III I l-l 1 this statute was 
continued,H and in 111 1-3 it was rendered perpetual.** 

Nearly thirty years after the statute of 1430, occurs the 
first bymjitom of a corn-law, for the protection of the home- 
grower from the effects of a supply of foreign grain. 1 mm 
this vve may conclude that the baUnr.e of prices hud turned ; 
and that, at least for a time, prices were higher in England 

* 34 Ells'. III. e. 20. t 17 Bin. II. c. 7. J 4 Hen. VJ. c. 5. 

4 Arcnnnt of ttw Spar mo- Lie Cholera of the Fourteenth Century ; 
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tlmn in the neighbouring countries. This might be the 
result of abundant 'seasons on the Continent; but, at ail 
events, the importation from other countries gave rise to 
complaints, which were followed by a statute passed in 
1403, in the preamble of which it is remarked that, 
“ Whereas the labourers and occupiers of husbandry within 
this realm be daily grievously endamaged by bringing of 
corn out of other lauds and parts into this realm when com 
of the growing of this realm is at a low price in remedy 
of which it was enacted that wheat should nut be imported 
unless the price at the place of import exceeded fit. M. per 
quarter. Up to this time there is no reason to believe that 
the importation of corn from abroad had been either pro¬ 
hibited or subjected to restriction. Such a prohibition 
would have been opposed to the spirit of our old commer¬ 
cial policy, which wns anxiously directed to the object of 
attracting to the country, and preserving within it, as much 
food ns possible. The agricultural interest had already suc¬ 
ceeded in parrying one modification of the old principle, by 
which they obtained the liberty of sending corn abroad, 
and their ascendency was still further indicated by the 
restriction on the importation of com imposed by the 
statute of 1463. So long as the price of wheat wns below 
6s. 8 d. per quarter, exportation was free, and importation 
was prohibited. The price, therefore, was intended to be 
sustained nt that height, so far as it was possible so to sus¬ 
tain it by legislative contrivance; and the benefit of the 
corn-grower was the sole object of the statute. In 1174 
(eleven years after the statute 3 Edw. IV. c. 2, was passed) 
we huvc the authority of the Fasten Letters in proof of the 
sulTering experienced from the want of a market for the 
superabundant supply of grain. Margaret Fasten, writing 
to her son on the 29th of Jan. 1474, after quoting the very 
low price of com and grain, says—“ There is none outload 
suffered to go out of this country as yet; the king hath 
commanded that there should none go out of this laud. I 
fear me we shall have right a strange world : God amend 
it when his will is.”f In a letter written in the following 
year she makes the same complaints about low prices and 
the scarcity of money4 The gentry and fanners of this 
period were in much the same condition in regard to money 
matters as the landowners of Folnnd and other parts of 
northern and eastern Europe at the present time, after 
abundant harvests, with the ports of the best markets 
temporarily or permanently closed against the admission of 
their surplus produce. The protective statute of 1163 had 
possibly stimulated tillage beyond the demand of the home 
market, and the abundance of the hardest in other countries 
caused the ports to be closed against them, or, as in t he 
Instance ulludeil to by Margaret Fasten, exportation wus 
prohibited from some motives of state policy. 

• In 1333-4 an end wns put to the system of free exporta¬ 
tion which had been estahished in 1103, and, with some 
few occasional exceptions, had continued from flint time ; 
and thenceforth it was forbidden to export coin and pro¬ 
visions without the king's licence. The statute cnuctcd for 
this purpose 5 wns intended to keep down prices, though 
the preamble set* out with the rational observation that, 
"forasmuch as dearth, scarcity, good cheap [good market], 
and plenty [of victual], hnppcncth, riseth, and chanceth, of 
so many and divers reasons that it is very hard and difficult 
to put any certain prices to any such tilings." It however 
ended by enacting that, on complaint being made of iiigh 
prices, they shall be regulated by the lords of the council, 
and made known by proclamation ; and that farmers and 
others shall sell their commodities at the prices thus fixed. 

During the greater part of the sixteenth century a struggle 
was maintained by the makers of the laws against the rise 
of prices which characterised nearly the whole of that 
period. The discouragement of tillage and the increase of i 
sheep-pastures were supposed to be the main causes of this 



rise. In 1333 a statute was passed which enacted that no 
man should keep more than two thousand sheep, except an 
his own land, and that no tenant should rent more than 
two farms.* The statute entitled “ An Act for the Main¬ 
tenance and Increase of Tillage aud Corn ” attempted to 
force cultivation by enacting that for the future at least as 
much land should be tilled in every parish as had been 
under the plougti at any time since the accession of Henry 
VIII., under a penalty, to be exacted froto the parish, of 5». 
for every acre that should be deficient. 

This remarkable period in the history of agriculture, and 
in the social condition of the people, was marked by other 
singular regulations respecting the supply of tho necessaries 
of life aud their price. In September, 1548, a proclamation 
was issued directed against dealers in the principal articles 
of food. According, to it, no man was to buy and sell 
the self-same thing again, except brokers, and they were 
not to have more than ten quarters of grain in their pos¬ 
session at one time. This proclamation directed “that all 
justices should divide themselves into the hundreds, and 
look what superfluous rom was in every barn, and appoint 
it to be sold at a reasonable price j also, that one must be 
in every murket-toivn to see the com bought. Whoso 
brought no corn to market, ns lie wus appointed, was to 
forfeit 10/., unless the purvejois took it up, or it wns sold 
to the neigh hours.’’f Obedience to these regulations was 
not confined to the temporary provisions of n proclamation; 
but in 1331-2 they were, with some modifications, embodied 
in a statute.]: By this enactment, engrossers (person* buy¬ 
ing corn to sell again) were subjected to heavy penalties. 
For the third offence they were to be set in the pillory, to 
forfeit their personal effects, and to lie imprisoned during 
the king’s pleasure. Farmers buying corn for seed were 
compelled to sell at t lie same time mi equal quantity of their 
corn in store, under penalty of forfeiting double the value 
of wluit they had bought. Persons might engross corn, not 
forestalling it—that is, enhancing the price or preventing 
tile supply—when wheat was under 6s. W. per quarter. 

In ISU2-3 a further attempt was made to restrict 'the 
operations of buying uml selling in articles of food, ns well 
as many other commodities. The 5 and 6 Edw. VI. «. 14, 
already quoted, contained a proviso that corn-badgeis, 
allowed to that office by three justices of the pence of the 
county where the said badger dwelt, could buy provisions 
in open fair or market for towns and cities, and sell them, 
without being guilty of the offence of forestalling ; but this 
relaxation of the statute was corrected by another statute 
passed in 1502-3,J in the preamble of which the former 
euactmcnt is thus alluded to:—“ Since the making of 
which net such a great number of persons, seeking only to 
live easily and to leave their holiest labour, have and do 
daily seek to be allowed to the said office, being most unfit 
and unmeet for those purposes, and also very hurtful to the 
commonwealth of this realm, ns well as hy enhancing the 
price of corn and grain, as also by the diminishing of good 
and necessary husbandmen.’’ It was then enacted that 
the licences to corn-tiRdgcrs should only be gTauled once 
a-ycnr by the justices at quarter sessions, instead of at any 
period by three justices; and that none were tu obtain a 
licence but resident householders of three years’standing, 
who are or hare been married, and of the age of thirty, and 
are not servants or retainers to another person. Those who 
received a licence were to have it renewed at the end of 
every year. Licensed person* were also required to find 
security not to forestall or engross in their dealings, and not 
to buy out of open fair or market, except under express 
licence. The statute did not apply to the counties of West¬ 
moreland, Cumberland, Lancaster, Chester, and York. 

It was scarcely possible for tbe legislature to do more 
towards the discouragement of a roost useful class of men, 
whose operations are of each service to society in general, 
and to tbe poor in particular. But enactments of thia de- 

* 23 (ten. Via. e. IS. f Kiss Edw. VI.'* lotunsl; Sbsron Turner's 
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acription were loudly demanded by the people, who could 
scarcely get bread sometimes in consequence of the high 
price of proTitiona, which they attributed to the interven¬ 
tion of the corn-dealer between the producer and consumer. 

The system introduced in 1634, under which exportation 
was interdicted, lasted about twenty years, and even during 
that period was most probably in a great degree inoperative. 

In 1554 a new act was passed, 4 which restored the free¬ 
dom of export so long as the price of wheat Bbouhl not ex¬ 
ceed 6«. 84., that of rye 4«., and that of barley 3s. per 
quarter. The preamble complains that former acts against 
the exportation of grain and provisions had been evaded, by- 
reason whereof they had grown unto a “ wonderful dearth 
and extreme prices." Under the present net, when prices 
exceeded 8«. Hr/, per quarter for wheat, exportation was to 
cease: and when it was under that price it could not be 
exported to any foreign country, or to Scotland, without a 
licence, under penalty of forfeiting double the value of 
the cargo as well as the vessel, besides imprisonment of the 
master and mariners of the vessel for one year. The penalty 
for exporting a greater quantity than was warranted by the 
licence was treble the value of the cargo, and imprisonment; 
and a cargo could he taken only to the port mentioned in 
the licence. The object of the act was in effect to prevent 
exportation when there was not a sufficient supply in the 
home market, and to permit it to he sent abroad so long as 
it was below a certain price nt home. * 

In 1662, only eight years after the-above act had been 
passed, the liberty of exportation was exteuded, and wheat 
might he carried out of the country when the average price 
was 10*. per quarter, that of rye, peas, and beans 8*., and 
that of hurley or malt 0*. Hd. per quarter.f The better 
to prevent evasion of the law, it was at the same time 
enacted that the commodity should only he exported* from 
such ports as her Majesty might by proclamation appoint. 

In 1571 a statute was passed]; which contains provisions 
for settling once a-year the average prices by which ex¬ 
portation should he governed. The Lord President ninl 
Council in the North, also the Lord President and Council 
in Wales, and the Justices of Assise, within their respect¬ 
ive jurisdictions, “ yearly shall, upon conference hud with 
the inhabitants of the country, of the cheapness ami dearth 
of any kinds of grain," determine •* whether it shall he.incet 
at any time to permit, any groin to be carried out of any 
port within the said several jurisdictions or limits ; and so 
shall, iu'vvriting, under their hands and seal, cause and make 
a determination either for permission or prohibition, und 
the same cause to he, by the sheriff of the counties, pub¬ 
lished and affixed in as many accustomed market-towns and 
ports within the said shire as they shall think convenient ." 
The uv crages, when onec struck, were to continue in force 
until the same authorities ordered otherwise; and if their 
regulations should “ be hurtful to the country by means of 
dearth, or he a great hindrance to tillage by means of too 
much cheapness," they eould make the necessary alterations. 
All proceedings under this act were to be notified to the 
queen or privy council. The statute enacted that, “ for the 
better increase of tillsge, and for maintenance and increase 
of the navy and mariners of tins realm," com -might he ex¬ 
ported at all times to friendly countries, when proclamation 
was not made to the contrary. A poundage or customs’ 
duty of 1*. per quarter was charged on all wheat exported ; 
hut if exported under a. special licence, and not under the 
act, the customs' duly was $t. per qnurter. 

The law of *146,3, which prohibited importation so long 
os the price of wheat was under 6*. 84., that of rye under 
4*., and that of Infrley under 3s. the quarter, appears not to 
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In 1592*3 the price at which exportation was permitted 
was raised to 29*. per quarter, and the customs’ duty wsh 
fixed at 2s.* Iu 1603-4 the importation priee was raised to 
26*. 84. per quarter ;f and in 1C23, to 32*4—having risen, 
in the course of sixty-five years, from 6*. 84. By the 21 
Jac. I., c. 28, unless wheat was under 32*. per quarter, and 
other grain in proportion, buying corn and selling it again 
was not permitted. The King could restrain the liberty of 
exportation by proclamation. In 1027-8 another statute} 
relative to the corn-trade was passed, which, however, made 
no alteratiuu in the previous statute of Jamas I. In 1600 
a new scale of duties was introduced. When the price of 
wheat per quarter was - under 44*., the export duty was 
5*. 0rf.; and when the price was above 44*., the duty rose 
to 6*. Hd, Exportation was permitted free whenever the 
price of wheat did not exeeed 40*. per quarter.^ 

Iu 1663 the corn-trade again became the subject of legisla. 
tion, and an art was paat.edH which favoured the oosn-grower, 
or at any rate that portion of the community connected with 
aud dependent upon agriculture, tu n greater extent than 
any previous statute. The preamble of this act commenced 
by assertitig that “ the surest tintl effectualrst means of pro¬ 
moting and advancing any trade, occupation, or mystery, 
being by mulcting it profitable to the users thereof,’’and 
that large quantities of laud being waste, which might he 
profitably cultivated if sufficient eueotiragement were given 
for the cost,and labour on the same, it should be enacted, 
wit It a view of encouraging the application of capital and 
labour to wnste lands, that, after September, 1603, when 
wheat did not exceed 48*. por quarter ut the places and 
havens of shipment, the export duty should lnj only 5*. 44. 
per quarter. The demand of thu lioinu market was not 
sufficient to take off the surplus produce of the corn-growers, 
ami (lie roducliuu of the duty was intended to encourage 
exportation. By the name act, when wheat did not exceed 
48*. por quarter, “ then it shall ho lawful for ail and every 
person foot forestalling nor selling the same in the open 
market within three months after the buying thereof) to 
buy in open market, ami to keep in his or their granaries 
or houses, ami to Bell again, such com and grain,” any 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. Thu latter part of 
this statute may lie regarded us indicating a juster view 
than others passed sinee the 5 ami 6 J'.dw. VI. r. 14. 

In 1670 n further important change was made in the 
same direction, exportation being permitted as long a* 
vvlu-al should bo under 53*. 44. the quarter, the customs' 
duty being only la. per quarter. Com imported from 
foreign countries was at the same time loaded with duties 
so heavy as effectually to exclude it, being 16*. when the 
price in this country was at or under 63*. 44. per quarter, 
and 8*. when above, that price and under Kl)*., at wbieh 
latter price importation became free.** The object of this 
act. was to relieve the agricultural interests from the de¬ 
pression under which they were labouring from the low 
priecs of produre which hud existed for twenty years, more 
particularly from 1646 to 1665, and also more or less during 
the greater part of the century. Between 1617 and 1621 
wheat fell from 43*. 34. the qunrtcr to 27*., in eouscquence 
of which fanners were unable to pay their rents. The low 
price was occasioned by abundant harvest#; “ for remedy 
whereof the Council have written letters into every shire, 
aud some say to every market-town, to provide a granary or 
storehouse, with a stock to buy com, and keep it for a dear 
ycar.’’tt The cheapness of wheat was attended with the 
good effect of raising the standard of diet amongst the 
poorer classes, who are described as "traversing the markets 
to find out the finest wheats, for none else would now serve 
their use, though before they were glad of the coarser rye- 
~ ‘ ”* * - .-- »„ tunu, answered 
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being attained that the contrary hath ensued ami lie 
apeak* of a great diminution of cultivation. 

The harvests of 1673-4-5 proved defective, and the same 
result occurred in 1677-8, so that the average price of the 
Bevcn years ending 1672, fluring which wheat ranged at 36#. 
the quarter, was followed in the seven subsequent years, 
ending 1678, by an average of 40#., being a rise of nearly 
30 per cent. Under this encouragement there was a con¬ 
siderable extension of tillage, and the years of scarcity being 
followed by twelve abundant seasons in succession (with the 
exception of 1684, which was somewhat deficient), the price 
of corn and grain again sunk very low. Iti the six years end¬ 
ing 1601 the average price of wheat was 20#. Sd. the quarter, 
and if the four years ending 1601 he taken, the average 
price was only 27*. ’Id., being lower than at any period 
during the whole of the century. There was no compe¬ 
tition iu tho English inurket witli the foreign grower during 
the above-mentioned years of low prices ; exportation was 
freely permitted on payment of a nominal duty ; hut scarcely 
ever had the agriculturists been in so depressed a state. 
The means which they took to relieve themselves will be 
noticed in the next period. 

before closing this section we may notice the altera¬ 
tion which took place ill 1670 in the mode of striking the 
average prices of corn and grain. The old system estab¬ 
lished in 1570 (13 Kliz. c. 13) was acted upon until 1685, 
the Corn Act of 1670 having neglected the necessary direc¬ 
tions for an alteration. These were made by n statute 
which enacted that justices of the peace, in counties where¬ 
in foreign com might be imported, may, at quarter-sessions, 
by the oaths of two persons duly qualified, that is, possessed 
of freehold estates of the annual value of 20/., or leasehold 
estates of 50/., and not being corn-dealers, and by such 
other means ns they shall see lit, determine tho market-price 
of middling English corn, which is to be certified on oath, 
hung up in some public place, and sent to the chief olllcer 
at the custom-house in each district. 

Second Period.—From 1089 to 1773. 

In 1689, immediately after the .Revolution, tiie. land¬ 
owners succeeded in currying a very important measure. 
The high prices of tho seven years ending 1670 hud 
doubtless encouraged tillage, atnl a succession of favour¬ 
able seasons h.ul uuder these circumstances led to a great 
depreciation in the value of agricultural produce. Export¬ 
ation of corn therefore was not only to he permitted as 
heretofore, but actually encouraged by bounties. The statute 
for granting bounties is entitled “ An Act for Encouraging 
the Exportation of t!orn.”f Tim preamble stated that 
it had been “ found by experience that the exportation of 
corn and grain into foreign countries, when the price 
thereof is at a low rale in this kingdom, hath been a great 
advantage, not only to tlm owners of land, hut to the 
traders of this kingdom iu generaland clauses were 
enacted granting 5#. the quarter on the exportation of 
wheat, ilb long as the home price did not exceed 48#.; with 
other bounties of smaller amount upon the exportation of 
barley; molt, and rye. It was supposed that the fatmers 
and landholders would thus he relieved from the distress 
arising from low prices. They were in possession of a 
market the solo supply of which they had secured to them¬ 
selves by the act of 1670, and by the Bounty Act they en¬ 
deavoured to prevent that market being overstocked by 
their own commodity. 

The seven years immediately succeeding 1693 were re¬ 
markable for a succession of unfavourable seasons. In the 
four years ending 1601 the price of wheat uvornged 27#. 7 d. 
the quarter, but in the four years preceding and including 
1690 it reached 66#. tit/. The bounty was inoperative 
during this period, and was suspended by an act of Parlia¬ 
ment from the Dth of February, 1699, to the 20th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1700. Nevertheless, in order that no fear* might 
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tained an* acknowledgment that the statute granting the 
bounty “ was grounded upon the highest wisdom and pru¬ 
dence, and has succeeded to the greatest benefit and advan¬ 
tage to the nation by the greatest encouragement of tillage.”* 
Before this temporary act had expired, another act was 
passed,! in 1700, by which the encouragement of the home 
eom-grower was enrried still further by the abolition of nil 
the then existing duties on the export of com. “ From 
1697 to 1773 the total excess of exports was 30,968,306 
quarters, upon which export bounties, amounting to 
0,237,170/., were paid out of the public revenue.”J In 1730 
the sum of 324,176/. was paid in bounties on corn. The 
exports of 1748-9-50 (during which, moreover, the price of 
wheat fell from 32<r. lOj'/. to 28#. lOJrf. the quarter) 
umounted to 2,120,000 quarters of wheat, and of alt kinds 
of com and grain to 3,b25,000 quarters. Tiiis was the re¬ 
sult of a cycle of abundant years. In the twenty-three 
years from 1692 to 1715, says Mr. Tookc, iu his elaborate 
• History of Prices,’ there were eleven had seasons, during 
which tiie average price of wheat was 45*. 8i/. the quarter; 
in the fifty years ending 1765 there were only five deficient 
harvests, and the average price for the whole half-century 
ranged at 34«. 11./.; or, taking the ten years ending 1751, 
during which the crops were above nu average, the price of 
wheat was only 29#. 2J</. the quarter. 

These years of plenty seem to have been a very happy 
period to the bulk of the population. Adam Smith refers 
to 11 the peculiarly happy circumstances” of the country 
during these times of plenty: and Mr. llallam describes the 
reign of George II. as “ the most prosperous period that 
England had ever experienced." The effect was similar to 
that which took place during the plentiful seasons of the 
preceding century, aud the improved condition of the people 
was rnaiked by the enjoyment of greater comforts aud the 
resort to a superior diet which their command over the 
necessaries of life enabled them to obtain. “ Bread made 
of wheat is become more generally the food of labouring 
people,” observes the author of the ‘ Corn Tracts,’ writing 
in 1765. Referring to the same period, Mr. Maltiius re¬ 
marks :—“ It is wi ll known that during this period the 
price of corn fell considerably, while the wages of labour 
are stated to have risen. During tiie last forty years of the 
seventeenth century, and the first twenty of the eighteenth, 
the average price of corn was such as, compared with the 
wages of labour, would enable the labourer tu purchase 
with a day’s earnings two-thirds of a peck of wheat. From 
1720 to 1730 the price of wheat had so fallen, while wages 
had risen, that, instead of two-thirds, the labourer could 
purchase the whole of a peek of wheat witli a day’s labour. - ’ 
Mr. Mallhtis adds that the result of this increased command 
over the necessaries of life was not attended with an in¬ 
crease of population exclusively,—‘‘a considerable poition 
of their increased net wages was expended in a marked im¬ 
provement of tiie quality of the food consumed, and a de¬ 
rided elevation in the standard of their comforts and con¬ 
veniences.” Trade was flourishing, and the exports and im¬ 
ports progressively increasing during thiw period of ahundance. 

The cycle of good seasons which the country had for so 
long a period fortunately enjoyed (for twenty-six years, 
from 1730 to 1753, there had been only one unfavourable 
season), was followed by a succession of had years, in which 
the harvests proved a* deficient as they had before been abun¬ 
dant. From 1763 to 1775 there was a very frequent recur¬ 
rence of unfavourable years, and the last five years of this 
period were all of this character. In 1706 the quartern loaf 
was selling in London at 1#. 6 d .; addresses were sent up 
from various pari* of the country complaining of general 
distress; and a proclamation was issued suspending ex¬ 
portation, and for enforcing five laws against forestallers and 
regraters. Exportation was suspended also in the following 
year, as was the cage also in 1770 and 1771. In 1772 inr.- 
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and in this latter year the city of London offered a bounty 
of 4s. per quarter for 20,000 quarters of wheat.to.be im¬ 
ported between March and June. The average prices of 
wheat had risen from 29i. 2^*/. in the ten years ending 1751 
to 5 Is. for the ten years ending 1774, being an advance 
of 75 percent. The excess of exports from 1742 to 1731 
had been 4,700,509 quarters of wheat, and, including all 
kinds of grain, had amounted to 8,860,100 quarters, but 
from 1760 to 1773 there was an excess of imports to the 
extent of 1,30.7, l it) quarters of wheat and 3,762,734 of corn 
and grain of all kinds. The old corn-law of 1699, under 
which a bounty on exportation had been granted, was now 
become a dead letter in consequence of the high range of 
prices in the home market. The right to export had been 
frequently suspended, though only for short periods, in the 
hope that more plentiful harvests, or the greater extension 
of tillage, would agaiu bring back the old state of tilings. 
These suspensions of the bounty excited tho dissatisfaction 
of the agriculturists. “ From the year 1766 to the present 
lime (1773) we have had a perpetual shifting policy, in 

which nothing has been permanent.Every year has 

produced a temporary act suspending the operation of those 
laws which had proved of such excellent utility 

The increase of population after the peace of 1763 was 
rapidly advancing with the growth of trade and manu¬ 
factures. In the reign of George I, there hud only been 
sixteen enclosure acts passed ; in the succeeding reign there 
were 226 ; but, stimulated by the high prices resulting from 
deficient harvests, the number of such acts from 1760 to 
1772 inclusive amouuted to 5*5. The population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales had increased upwards of two millions 
during the century, bring, according to the best estimates, 
5,131,000 at its commencement, and in 1770 about 7,227,000. 
In the first fifty years of the century the increase of popula¬ 
tion amounted only to 17 per cent., hut in the ttreaty yearn 
ending l/TUiiiu rate of acceleration waa more thnudoubled, 
being 19 per cent. 

Before passing to the next epoch in the history of the 
corn-trade, we shall notice the alterations which took place 
in the mode of ascertaining the average prices of corn and 
grain. Several acts for this purpose were made ; in one of 
which, passed in 1729, the preamble states that the justices 
of the peace had “ neglected to settle the price of corn* at 
tlicir quarter-sessions after Michaelmas last, and to return 
certificates thereof to the chief officer ami collector of the 
customs r< siding in the respective ports where the said eorn 
or grain has been or maybe imported; by means whereof 
the said officers were at a loss how- to charge the customs 
ami duty due for such corn ; which has been, and may lie, a 
great loss to the levenue, and a detriment to the farmers and 
fair traders.” To remedy the negligence of the gentry, the 
collectors of customs were empowered to settle the averages. 

In 1732 ail attempt was again made “forthe better ascer¬ 
taining the common prices of middling English corn and 
grain, cud for preventing the fraudulent imputation of corn 
and grain. ' After 1st June, 1732, the justices of the peace, in 
counties which contained ports of importation, were to chnrge 
the grand jury at quarter-sessions to make inquiry and pre¬ 
sentment upon oath of tlic common market prices, which 
were to be certified to the officers at the ports specified. The 
averages were, however, only to be taken four times a-ycar. 

In 1700 the authorities of Uic city of Lomfon were em¬ 
powered to settle the price of middling English corn and 
grain in January and July, in addition to the former periods 
of April and October. 

It w'a* not until 1776 that returns of prices were directed 
to be made weekly. In that year an act was passed, on the 
ground that a •< register of the prices at which com is sold 
iu the several counties of Great Britain will be of public 
and general advantage." The justices of the peace were to 
order mums to be made weekly of the prices of British 
cor n an d grain from such towns iq each county as they 
thought proper; the number of towns selected in each 

* Esther Young's * PolWeaJ Arithmetic,' 1774. 
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county not being more than six nor less than two. The 
Treasury was to appoint a receiver of com returns, who wae 
to publish an abstract of the weekly returns in the ' London 
Gazette,’ and four times a-year certify to the clerks of the 
peace the prices which were respectively prevalent iu each 
county. The publication of the averages weekly was a 
most beneficial innovation. 

In 1772 an important act* waa passed relating to the in¬ 
ternal com-trade, and several anrieut restrictions iu old 
statutes were removed on tho ground that, “ by preventing 
a free trade in the said commodities, [corn, flour, cattle, 
&e.J they lvaye a tendency to discourage the growth and 
enhance the price of the same, which statutes, pul into exe¬ 
cution, would bring great distress on the inhubitauts of 
many parts of the kingdom." 

Third Period.—From 1773 to 1791. 

In the preamble of the Corn Act of 1773f it is acknow¬ 
ledged that previous laws had greatly tended to tho ad¬ 
vancement of tillage and navigation. It added that, on 
account of the small supplies on hand and scanty crops, it 
had been frequently necessary to suspend the operation of 
the laws; and that a permanent law on the corn-trade 
“ would nt!'uid encouragement to the farmer, be the means 
of increasing the growth of that necessary commodity, and 
of affording a cheaper and more constant supply to the poor.” 
And the act then fixes the following scale of duties, to como 
into operation on the 1st of January, 1774 Whenever 
the price of middling British wheat, at ports of importation, 
was at or above 48*. per qunrtcr, a duty of only IU. per quarter 
was to be taken on ull foreign wheat imported during tho 
continuance of that price. 'When the price was at or uhovo 
44*., exportation anil the bounty together were to cense; 
and the carrying of British grain coastwise censed also. 
Under this art, corn nnd grain might be shipped to Irelund 
when exportation was prohibited from that country. Foreign 
corn warehoused under bond in twenty-live ports of Great 
Britain mentioned in the net might he re-exported duly free. 
Adam Smith's opinion of this net was, that “though not 
the best in itself, it is the best which the interests, pre¬ 
judices, and temper of the times would adniil of: it may 
pcilmps (lie adds) in due time prepare the way for a 
better."} This expectation has not as yet been fulfilled. 

The home market was now opened to foreign supplies of 
eorn under much moie advantageous terms than before. 
Importation was const ant and considerable, nnd prices were 
steadier mi the whole, during the eighteen years from 1775 
to 1702—notwithstanding the occurrence of live seasons in 
which the harvests were more or less deficient—than they 
had been iu the ten years preceding 1773. The halum-c of 
imports of wheat was now decidedly against this country. 
In tlie ten years ending 1760 the exeesa of exports hud 
amounted to 1,3*1,5(11 quarters; hut in the next ten years, 
ending 1779, the excess was on the side of the imports to 
the extent of 131,566 quarters: and in the ten yems ending 
1789 there was an excess on the same side amounting to 
233,502 quarters. The extension of tillage which took 
place was eertainly more likely to lie permanent than when 
it had been caused by the artitieial stimulus (lint had pre¬ 
viously been maintained. From 1766 to I Til) the number 
of acres enclosed under local nris was 1,012,330; in the ten 
years ending 17*0 the proportion had fallen off, the number 
of acres enclosed being 450,1*6. The average prieo of 
wheat was 45*. the qtiailer in the ten year* ending 1770, 
and 45*. 9 il. in the ten years coiling 1760. The extension 
of rrltivation in the twenty years from 1760 to 17*6, 
together vv itli the improvement of agriculture, sufficed for 
the increased demands of the country, Without breaking up 
so much fresh iAiid. 

The landed interest, however, alleged that the act of 1773 
had rendered England dependent upoS" other countries for 
the supply of com. The bounty by which the corn-growers 
had formerly profited, anil which they were led to antlci- 

' * 12G*4.III.c. 71. f 13 Cieo. lit. c.43. 

} Wealth ot Nafidoo, book hr. chap. A 
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pete would still be soeored to them, had never come into 
operation under this act; and hence a general dissatisfac¬ 
tion prevailed amongst them against the existing corn-law, 
which they had sufficient interest in the legislature to get 
altered in 1791. 

At the commencement of the present period the average 
prices of com were struck four times a-year, at the quarter 
sessions, and they could not be altered between the interval 
of one quarter-session and another. In 1774, however, an 
act was passed,* and came into operation on the 1st of 
June, by which exportation was regulated by the price on 
the market-day preceding the shipmeut; thus’ adopting the 
real average prioe at the time, instead of acting upon the 
average which existed three mouths before. 

Six years afterwards, in the session 1780-if it was enacted 
that the prices of English com for the port of Loudon and 
the ports of Kent and Essex should be determined by the 
averages taken at the London Corn Exchange. The weekly 
average was to regulate the exportation; but the importa¬ 
tion of foreign com and grain was regulatod by averages 
struck only once a quarter. 

In the session of 1788-9 new regulations were framed,^ 
applying to alt parts of the kingdom, which was divided into 
twelve districts, and in eacli a number of the principal 
market-town* was selected, in which, and at the seaports, 
the price of com was to bo ascertained for each district 
Weekly returns were to be made to the receiver in London, 
who, on tho 1st of February, May, August, aud November, 
was to compute from the returns of the six preceding weeks 
the average price of each description of British com and 
grain (with the exception of oats, the average- of which 
were to be computed on the returns of tho twelve preceding 
weeks). The aggregate average of the six weeks (and for 
oats of the twelve weeks) to be transmitted to the principal 
officer of tho customs in each district, and to regulate the 
importation at each port of the said district. The export 
trade was still regulatod by the weekly averages. Under 
this act each of the twelve maritime districts was treated as 
distinct in itself, aud comities on one side of the kingdom 
might bo exporting their surplus produce to a foreign 
market, while those on tho other side were under the 
necessity of importing. 

fburlh Period.—From 1791 to 1804. 

Tho new corn-law of 1791 was founded upon stricter 
principles than that of 1773. It enacted that after Novem¬ 
ber IS, 1791, the bounty of 3s. per quarter should be 
paid when wheat was under 44s., and tiiat when wheat 
was at or above 4tis. exportation whs to cease. The new 
scale of import duties was ns follows :—For wheat under 
S0«. per quarter, the “ high duty ” of 24s. 3 d. was payable; 
at 00a, but uuder 04s., the “first low duty” of 2s. Od .; 
at or above 54s., tlic “ second low duty” of Od. was pay¬ 
able, The protecting price was lima raised from 48*. to 
04s. the quarter; and this main feature of the act was in¬ 
tended to shut out supplies from abroad, and of course to 
raise prices at home. The duty of 24s. 3d., so long as the 
price of wheat was under 00«. the quarter, was equivalent 
to a prohibition. 

The thirteen years from 1791 to 1801 form a very event¬ 
ful period in the history of the Com Laws. Under the 
comparatively free system established by the Corn Act of 
1773, the excess of imports had been comparatively trifling; 
hut under an act expressly constructed to prevent importa¬ 
tion as far as possible, the excess of imports in the thirteen 
years from 1791 to 1803 amounted to 6,438,901 quarters of 
wheat and wheat-flour, and enormous sacrifices wen made 
to obtain this quantity. The itasons in their courses fought 
against the enactments of the legislature; and to depend¬ 
ence on foreign supplies was never so completris at the 
very period when hopes had been entertained that the pro¬ 
duce of the home grower would prove sufficiently ample for 
ghe wants of the country. 
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The effects of tho different years of scarcity Just at the 
close of the last and the commencement of the present cen¬ 
tury cannot be pasted over without a cursory notice. The 
harvest of 1793 had been below an average, aud those of 
the two following yean were decidedly deficient. The 
average price of wheat rose from 53*. Id., in January, 1795, 
to 108*. id. in August. Parliament met in October, when 
the King's speech alloded to the " very high price of grain ” 
as a subject of “the greatest anxiety.” In the following 
month tile Chancellor of the Exchequer moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire into the cir¬ 
cumstances of the scarcity, and the mean* of removing it. 
Monopoly, forestalling, and regrating were alleged to be 
among the causes of the dearth; and Lord Kenyon, at the 
Salop assizes, threatened to inflict the “ foil vengeance of 
the law ” upon those parties who should be found guilty of 
these practices. The deficiency in the crops was variously 
estimated at from one-fifth'to one-seventh; and to provide 
an'adequate supply, an act was passed, granting a bounty of 
from 16*. to 20s. tho quarter, according to the quality, on 
wheat from the south of Europe, till the quantity should 
amount to 400,000 quarters; and from America till it 
should amount to 500,000.quarters; and 12*. to 15s. from 
any other part of Europe till it should amount to the same 
quantity; the bounty to. be 6«. and 10s. after that quantity 
was exceeded. Neutral vessels laden with grain were 
forcibly seized on the high seas, and tho masters compelled 
to sell their cargoes to the government agent*. The mem¬ 
bers of both Houses of Parliament bound themselves by a 
written pledge to observe the utmost frugality in the use of 
bread in their respective households: and engaged to re¬ 
duce the consumption of wheat by at least one-third of the 
usual quantity consumed in ordinary times, unless the 
average price of wheat should be reduced to 8s. the bushel. 
The hair-powder tax was imposed at this period, as a means 
of diminishing the consumption of wheat. 

The high price of wheat produced severe distress. The 
agricultural districts were disturbed by riots, and that fatal 
measure—the allowance system—was introduced. For the 
next two or three years tliedinrvests were more favourable, 
until the disastrous season of 1799. The average price of 
wheat at the commencement of that year was 49s. 6 d. the 
qdlrter, but in December it had risen to 94s. 2 d .; and 
soon after the commencement of the following year the 
prospects of scarcity had become so formidable that a select 
committee of tiie House of Commons was appointed to 
investigate the deficiency in the last crop. In pursuance of 
the recommendation of this committee, recourse was again 
had to a bounty; and an act was passed, ottering to the 
importer the difference between the average price of 
English wheat in the second week after importation and 
99s. on wheat from the south of Europe, Africa, and 
America; 85s. from the Baltic and Germany ; and 60s. 
from Arehangel, if imported before the let of October, 1800. 
Lord Hawkcsbury also brought In a bill, which was passed 
through its various stages on the following day, prohibiting 
the sale of bread until twenty-four hours after it had been 
baked. Notwithstanding these prospective remedies, the 
average price of wheat continued to advance, and in June, 
1800, w&i 134*. 6 d. the quarter. Considerable importation* 
brought down the price to 90s. 2 d. in August; but in 
December 10had again advanced to 133*., inconsequence 
o t the deficiency of the harvest of 1800. 

Parliament was assembled in November, 1800, at an 
earlier period than had been intended, for the purpose of 
devising measures to remedy the severe distress of the times, 
arising from the high pricea of provisions. The speech 
from the throne alluded to the supposition of combina¬ 
tion and fraudulent practices for the purpose of raising the 
prioe of grain, which a committee of the House of Lords 
denied. A..select committee of the Commons was again 
appointed to take into consideration the existing high 
prices, and by the and of December this committee had 
presented six reports to the House, in ths first of which 
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the deficiency of tbe crops m stated to be one-fourth, 
and that the. old supplies were exhausted before harvest. 
The oommiltee suggested a variety of remedies to meet the 
emergency. Among other things they recommended the 
encouragement of the fisheries, the stoppage of the dis¬ 
tilleries, a bounty on importation,; also a recommendation 
from persons in authority, pointing out the necessity of the 
general practice of economy and frugality in ail articles of 
food ; and it waa proposed to call upon the other House of 
Parliament to join iu an address to the throne, requesting 
his Majesty to issue a proclamation in recommendation of 
this suggestion. A royal proclamation was issued accord¬ 
ingly, and was widely circulated by the clergy and magi*, 
trates throughout the kingdom. An act waa also passed, 
guaranteeing the difference between the average price of 
foreign wheat in the third week after importation and 100s. 
to the importer of all wheat weighing 031bs. per bushel, If 
imported within the time limited by the act. The advance 
of price* continued unchecked in spite of the various plsns 
adopted to lower them; and iu March, 1601, wheat ave¬ 
raged 136*. 2d. the quarter, or, taking the imperial measure 
now in use, 20*. the bushel; barley averaged OOt. Id. tbe 
quarter, and oats 47 1 . 2d. The importations of the year 
were, wheat, 1,421,700 quarters; barley, 113,066; oats, 
383,043. For four weeks tbe quartern loaf in London was 
as high as 1*. 10)4 

The agricultural districts were again disturbed by riots, 
and the allowance system, introduced as a mode of relieving 
tile distress of the poorest class, was becoming firmly esta¬ 
blished. They must otherwise have actually perished; 
end even the classes above them would have shared the 
same fate, hut for the rise of wages and the contributions 
of parishes, and the aids afforded by friends and by private 
charity. All these artificial modes of adjustment were 
miserable expedients, and necessarily fell far short of 
placing those whom it was designed to benefit in the con¬ 
dition of comfort which they enjoyed when the price of 
food was low from the effects of abundance. The money- 
wages of the agricultural labourer, in order to have been 
equal to those which he received in the reign of George II., 
should have risen to about 30s. per week. / Arthur Young 
gives a list, of articles which, when the labourer was paid 
3s. per week, he could have purchased with that 0*., namely, 
a bushel of malt, a bushel of wheat, a pound of butter, a 
pound of cheese, and a pennyworth of tobacco; and he 
statea that in 1801 these articles would hsve cost him 
26s. 3 d .; while wages having risen ouly to 9t.. and the 
allowance from the pariah being estimated at 6s., hi* real 
wages were still 11*. 3d. less than under the former 
period. Thus even tbe parish allowance, which equalled 
two-third* of his wages, left him in a state of distross. 
There is a table in the Appendix to one of the Parliamentary 
Report* on the subject of the high price of provisions, which 
ehows that the moat indispensable necessaries of life had,risen 
200 per cent, in 1800 at compared with £773. noth in 178ft 
and 1800 Mr. Whitbread had proposed a bill for regulating 
the wages of labour by the price of provisions, and fixing 
a minimum of wages, but such an expedient wax wisely- 
rejected. Tbe rite of wages, without which actual starva¬ 
tion would have ensued, inadequate as it proved, was better 
than such a plan. Several trades succeeded in obtaining 
an advance: and from the statements of the Jailors end 
printers of London, in support of their oloims, we take the 
following particular* t—The wage* of the former dee* of 
workmen, from 1777 to 1783, had averaged 21s. fid. per 
week, end the priee of the quartern loaf being ijd, 
they could purchase thirty-six loaves with a week'* wages. 
During the scarcity of 1793 their wages bed been advanced 
to 26*., and in 1801 to 27s., in which latter year a week’* 
wagea would purchase only 18£ quartern loaves. The 
wages of compositors had been advanced from 24s. to 27s, 
in 178ft, and to 30a in 1801. The advene* to the wages of 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons, end artisans of a Similar 
•tamp waa inconsiderable. The salaries of persons bolding J 
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official situations under the government were also increased. 
The misery of the bulk of the people during the year* of 
aeamity is shown by the diminished number of marriage*,' 
which, from 78,477 in 1798, were reduced to 67,288 iu 1801. 

The fallacy that wages advance with the priee of food 
was never more glaringly displayed than at this period ; mud 
it it atili a prevalent notion that there i* a connexion between 
high prices of provisions and high wages, though, seventy 
yean ago, Adam Smith had shown (and hi* doctrine on 
this subject has never been controverted)—!. That the real 
wages of labour rise in a year of plenty and diminish In a 
season of-scaroity. In the former, the fundt in the hand* 
»f the employers of industry are sufficient to maintain a 
greater number of tnduatrioua people, and, os masters want¬ 
ing workmen bid against each other, money wages may 
also rise. 2. That a year of scarcity and high priee* dimin¬ 
ishes the funds for the employment of labour; person* 
are thrown out of employment who bid against one another 
in order to get it; and wages fall. 3, That ill the ordinary 
variations of the price of provisions these two opposite 
causes are counterbalanced, which Is one reason why the 
wages of labour are more steady and permanent than the 
price of provisions.* In the evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee on the Corn Laws in 1814 there is aramarkablo 
illustration of tho effect of the srarcity of 1812 on wages. 
Mr. Milne, n landowner, stated that a certain description 
of farm-labour which twenty-five years before had cost him 
3*„ and which a neighbour of his had paid 3s. for two or 
three years before, was executed during a period of scarcity 
and high prices for 2*. 6 d., the eauso of this dlf&renee 
being, as he alleged, "that a great many labourers were 
idle from having little work, in consequence of those em¬ 
ployed doing double work.” 

There was one class to whom tho period of this memo¬ 
rable dearth was a season of great prosperily, that is, os 
M r. Touke states, *• to the landlords, who were raising, or 
had the prospect of soon raising, their rents; and to the 
farmers, wild were realising enormous gains pending the 
currency of their lenses." Arthur Young estimated the 
additional sum received by the corn-growers in 1793-6, es 
compared with the average of the twelve years ending 1784, 
at 19,353,8401, allowing ono-fifth for the deficiency of the 
wheat-crop. Tbls large sum in the first instauco found It* 
way into the pockets of the farmers, and the landlords next 
advanced their claims to a portion of the advantage, and 
raised their rents. 

A tolerably abundant harvest in 1801 happily put an 
end to the great dearth. In March the average priee of 
wheat was 136*. the quarter; in June, with tbe prospect of 
a favourable harvest, it was 129*. fid., and at the end of tho 
year the price had fallen to 76*. 6rf. Ill the two following 
years the harvests, though not very abundant, were favour¬ 
able, and a further depression of prices took place. At the 
close of 1802 the average price of wheat was 67*. Id, the 
quarter; early In 1803, 32*. 3d. ; and at a corresponding 
period In 1804 the average price was as low as 49*. Cd. 
Meetings were now held in the agricultural counties for the 
purpose of petitioning Parliament for additional protection 
to agriculture, the atft of 1780-1, which had raised the free 
import price f from 48*. to 34*., having been unsuccessful. 
This bring* us to the termination of the fourth period. 

The act of 1780-1 consolidated, amended, and repealed a 
.number of old statutes relating to the corn-trade | amongst 
the latter, the IS Charles II. e. 7, which prohibited buy¬ 
ing com to sell again, end layingvup com to warehouses. 
It alto permitted foreign corn end grain to ba bonded In 
the King's warehouses, the duty to be payable only when 
taken out toe home consumption. Tbe object of this bene¬ 
ficial clauSHs stated as follows " To promote end extend 
tbe commerce of the merchants of this kingdom in foreign 
com, and to provide store* whieh may always be ready for 
the relief of bit Majesty's subjects to times of dearth.’' 

* Wealth* of Nations, book i. chap. vllf. , 

+ Thaw was a seminal duty of M. 
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Many of the provisions of fbe act, however, interfered 
with trade to a vexatious and injurious extent. When 
foreign .exportation waa not allowed at any partieolar port, 
not even home produce could be carried thenoe coaatwiae, 
even to * port at which exportation waa at the time taking 
- place. Foreign veaael* might however change their desti¬ 
nation to any port where importation waa permitted, if, on 
their arrival at that for which their cargo had been shipped, 
importation had ceaaed to be allowed. The country waa 
stiU divided into ao many independent aections, and this 
regulation waa introduced into Scotland, which was divided 
into four districts. For the purposes of exportation, the 
weekly averages of each district were cited, and, for import- 
i ation, the average of the six weeka preceding the 15th of 
February, May, August, and November. Thus the one 
varied from week to week, and the latter waa only changed 
four times a-year. 

_ Fifth Period.—-From 1804 to 1615. 

On the 13th of April, 1804, the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer moved for the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the principle and operation of the Corn Regu¬ 
lation Act of 1791, and to determine whether the scale 
which it fixed for the regulation of imports and exports 
was now applicable. On the 14th of the ensuing month 
the committee presented their report, in which they stated 
that the act alluded to required “ very material alteration." 
On the 14th of June the committee presented a second 
report, in which their convictions as to the necessity of 
some new legiaiative measure on the trade in corn are thus 
stated:—“ It appears to your committee that the price of 
corn from 1701 to the harvest of 1803 has been very ir¬ 
regular ; but, upon an average, increased in a great degree 
by the years of scarcity, has in general yielded a fair profit 
to the grower. The casual high prices, however, have had 
the effect of stimulating industry, and bringing into culture 
large tracts of waste land, which, combined with the two 
last productive seasons, has occasioned such a depression in 
the value of grain as it is feared will greatly tend to the 
discouragement of agriculture, unless maintained by the 
support of Parliament." The committee founded their re¬ 
commendations for protection on “ a comparative view of 
the price of labour, and of the unavoidable expenses incident 
to tho farmer in the year 1791, and to the farmer at the 
present time." Their views prevailed also in tho legis¬ 
lature, where a bill to give effect to them waa introduced 
on the 20th of June. 

The scale for the admission of foreign corn established 
by the act of 1804 was as follows:—Wheat under 63s. 
per quarter, the “ high duty" of 24*. 3rf. ptiyablo; at 63*. 
and under 66*., the “ first low dutyand at or above 
66*., the “ second low duty,” which amounted only to 6d. 
The free import or nominal duty price was thus raised from 
54*., at which it stood in the act of 1790-1, to 66s.—an 
Increase of 12*. The bounty of 5*. on exportation was to be 
paid when the uverage price of wheat was at or under 48*. j 
and when the average rote to 54s., exportation to be prohi¬ 
bited. The two latter cnoctments proved totally inoperative. 

Immediately after the pawing of tHb act the price of 
wheat and other grain rose, a circumstance which was at 
first attributed by many to that measure. Between March 
and December the average price had increased from 49*. 8rf. 
the quarter to 86*. 2d.; and in the spring of the following 
year petitions were presented to Parliament expressing 
dissatisfaction with the new act on account of its alleged 
operation on prices. The crops in 1804, however, proved 
very deficient, and it is therefore more correct to attribute 
the rise to this cause. In the three followiitueasont the 
harvests were not abundant, and in Die five yemRrom 180S 
to 1812 they were very deficient. In the month of August 
In the litter year, the average price* were—for wheat 105*., 
barley 79*. 10rf., end oata 56*. 2d; and Mr.Tooke says* 
that in Mark-lane the finest Dantsic wheat fetched 180*., 
^ • Ukuot Prim, L 383. 


and oats in one or two instance* were sold at the enormous 
price of 84«.. the quarter. 

Coincident with the unfavourable season* during this 
period there was the effect of the great war in which we 
were then engaged, which in various ways increased the 
cost of production, and by impeding commercial intercourse 
rendered it difficult and expensive to obtain supplies from 
abroad at a time when our own harvests were inadequate. 
These obstacles were at one time so serious from the effect 
of the Berlin and Milan Decrees and the American Non- 
intercourse Act as to threaten us with total exclusion from 
the continental ports. But, notwithstanding the anti-com¬ 
mercial spirit which the war had assumed, and at a period 
when this infiueuce was relied upon'ts a most powerful 
means of distressing this country, licences were granted by 
the French government, io consequence of which about 
400,000 quarters of wheat, besides other grain, were Im¬ 
ported to supply the deficiency of the harvest of ^1809 in 
this country. The harvest, both in Franee and the Nether¬ 
lands, bad been very abundant, and tho export of a part of 
their surplus produce was a great relief to the corn-growers 
of those countries. In 1810 we imported 1,500,000 quarters 
of wheat and flour, and 600,000 quarters of other grain and 
meal. The expenses of freight, insurance, and licences 
amounted to from 30s. to 50*. per quarter on wheat. From 
1800 to 1812 the freight and insurance on wheat from the 
Baltic was 50*. the quarter. Prices necessarily rose to a 
great height in the home market before the obstacles to 
commercial intercouse arising from the war could be over¬ 
come, and an average price of 80*. the quarter for wheat 
was at times insufficient to lc*4 io any considerable im¬ 
portation. The enormous charges on importation were of 
cohrse added to the natural price of British corn ; and 
thus we have easily explained the cause of the "war prices" 
of this memorable period, and of tho extraordinary profits 
of farmers and landowners. 

The high priees stimulated cultivation, and from 1804 to 
1814 inclusively the number of enclosure bills which re¬ 
ceived the royal assent was 1084, being considerably more 
than for any other corresponding period. The state of the 
agricultural interest at this time has been impartially de¬ 
scribed by Mr. TookeA great amount of gain had been 
distributed among the agricultural classes; and as the range 
of high prices (with an interval of depression between the 
harvests of 1810 and 1811, so short as not to have been 
felt at all by the landlord, and very little by the farmer) 
had been of an unusually long continuance, it was concluded 
that the causes of that high range were permanent. From 
1609 to 1813 was accordingly the period in which rents 
experienced thoir greatest rise,—that is, upon the expira¬ 
tion of leases, they were advanced in full proportion to the 
high range of the prices of produce; and in several instances 
they were raised threefold or upwards of what they had 
been in 1792.* In an ensuing period we shall see the dis¬ 
asters which the fsgmers experienced under other circum¬ 
stances in consequence of the dangerous state of artificial 
prosperity in which they were placed.during the war. 

The effect of another cycle of bad eeasone, to which is to 
be added increasing taxation, waa not ftvourable to the 
intereata of the working classes. In 1812 and 1813 the 
poor-rates amounted to about 3,300,000/. more than- they 
had been in 1803, a year of low pricea and agricultural 
distress. Still further attempts had been made to, adjust 
wages to the high price of provisions, and the demand of 
men for the navy and army offered a resource which fre¬ 
quently rendered the strikes of workmen for advanced wages 
successful. The wages of artisans and labourers were 
nearly doubled, that is, the money value of their wages; 
but their leal ralue—the command of a week!* earnings 
over the necessaries of life—was diminished. The rise of 
money wages had-readied it* maximum In 1812. The 
workmen employed in manu&ctures experienced severe 
distress during this period; the advance of wages was less 
• Hist, of Prises, 1.3234. 
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ia thetr earn dun that of any other clast; in aoma bnsekM 
of manu&cture there had been no change; in othera it w*s 
accompanied by longer home of work; and the stagnation 
of the export-trade occasioned nearly a total eetMtion of 
employment In aeverat branchee of manufacturing Industry. 
Many parts of the country were disturbed by rlota In con¬ 
sequence of the inability of the poorer classes to purchase 
an adequate share of food during these reasons of agricul- 
tural prosperity and high prices arising from defective har¬ 
vests and the other causes to which allusion has been made. 

A year or two of low prices of agricultural produce 
again brought to a close another period in the history of 
the Corn Laws. Wheat, which had been sold as high as 
180*. the quarter (for select parcels) in 1813, fell to 73s. 6d. 
after the abundant harvest of 1813 ; and after that of 1814, 
which was rather favourable than otherwise, the' average 
price was reduced to 63*. 7 d. the quarter. This fall in 
pricea and the cessation of hostilities led to the reconsider¬ 
ation of the whole question of the Com Law. 

During the present period an important change was made 
in the mode of striking the average prices of corn and grain. 
The twelve maritime districts of England, and the four 
similar districts of Scotland, ‘ceased to be regarded as six¬ 
teen separate sections, each of which was regulated by the 
prices prevalent within its separate limits; but for England, 
the averages, taken as before, were computed for the whole 
of the twelve diatriote at once, and the average price ob¬ 
tained from the computation regulated importation and 
exportation at sea-ports situate in any part of the country; 
and for Scotland the same plan was pursued. The six 
weeks’ averages, struck quarterly, regulated the import-duty, 
and the weekly average the exports. 

In 1806 was passed “An Act to permit the free Inter¬ 
change of every Species of Grain between Great Britain 
and Ireland.”* Ireland had been previously treated as a 
colony, but this act placed her on an equality with hthcr 
parti of the kingdom, and, for oats, has rendered Ireland 
the granary of England. In 1838 nearly two million 
quarters (1,948,360) of oats and oatmeal were imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland, and the supply Is yearly in¬ 
creasing: the imports of wheat from the sUter kingdom 
have been gradually diminishing slnoe 1833, when the 
quantity was 552,741 quarters. 

Sixth Period.—From 1815 to 1832. 

The corn-law of 1813 originated in the desire to preserve, 
during a state of peace, the high rents and prices which had 
existed during the war. The war had been a period of 
scarcity, arising from various causes, and the real effect of 
this measure was to perpetuate the high prices and high 
rents by an artilleial scarcity. On the iOth of June, 1814, a 
Committee of the House of Lords on the corn-trade was 
appointed, which made a brief report on the 27th, when 
the Committee was instructed to examine witnesses in 
support of allegations contained in petitions presented to’ 
the House on the subject. The principal feature of the 
second report was the recommendation of the Committee 
that so long ss the average price of wheat was under 80*. 
the porta should be completely closed against supplies from 
other countries. The prohibitive price suggested by the 
agricultural witneeaes examined by the Committee varied 
from 72s. to 96*. Out of sixteen witnesses belonging to 
this claw, only four were in favour of the free importation 
price being below 80*. per quarter. This second report 
was presented on the 25th of July; but the attempt to give 
so complete a monopoly as would have been established by 
carrying out the recommendations of the Lords’ Committee 
was so resolutely opposed by the country that the bill which 
had been brought in for the purpose was abandoned. An 
act was however passed, repealing the bounty on exporta¬ 
tion,! which had been allowed under various etreamstaugees 
since 1688, though, from 1762, the high prices which pre¬ 
vailed In the home market rendered it inoperative. By 
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the new act exportation might take place at any time U*)th- - 
out r ef erence to prevail tog'prices. * , 

The average price of wheat tor the year 1814 was about 
34*. per quarter lower than the average of the preceding 
year, though, the harvest had not been an abundant one. 

In tile month of Frabruary, 1815, the average price was 
under 80a, and before harvest it might rise to 68*., when 
toe ports would be open and prices again be depressed, and 
it was brought to a very low point, in eonsequence of the 
obstacles to free intercourse with toe Continent being re¬ 
moved. Early In the session of 1815, therefore, a bill was 
brought in, giving effect to toe recommendations of the 
Committee of the previous year, and Axing 80*. as the low¬ 
est point at which importation eould take plaoe. The 
measure produced great excitement throughout the country, 
particularly in the manufacturing districts and in all the large 
towns. In the House of Commons, at an early period, a 
division took place in favour of 72s. being substituted for 
80*., with the following result:—For the motion 35 j against 
it 154,—majority 119. On the 3rd of March an attempt 
was made to throw out the billFor the motion 56 | 
against it 218; majority 162. On the 6th of March the 
vicinity o'f the House of Commons was thronged by an ex¬ 
cited multitude, and several members were stopped, some 
of them roughly handled, and they were questioned by the 
mob as to too vote which they intended to give. Ultimately 
the military were called out, and, with the civil force, kept 
toe streeta dear. Thia evening the gallery of the House of 
Commons was closed. An attempt was made to render the 
bill more favourable by substituting 74*. instead of 80*. as 
the pivot price ; and the motion was supported by 77 against 
203, being a majority of 131. On the 8th of May, on bring¬ 
ing up the report, an amendment was moved, that the bill 
be read that day six months, when there voted 50 in its 
favour, and 168 against it; majority 118. A Anal attempt 
wns made to substitute a lower rate than 80*., leaving it to 
the House to determine the exact price at whiolt prohibition 
ceased ; but o'uly 78 voted for the motion, end 184 in favour 
of the measure as originally proposed. On the 10th of 
March, ou the third reading, an amendment was moved, 
that the bill be thrown out, but it was only aupported by 
77 ngninst 245 ; majority 168. On the 20th of March the 
bill passed the Lords by a majority of 107:—128 contents, 
and 21 non-contcnis. The measure was opposed with 
great force ami acuteness by several of the most eminent 
statesmen of the day; and Lord Grenville drew up a pro¬ 
test embodying the views of the leaders of the minority. 
We give a copy of thia historical document:— 

“ Protest. 

“ 1. Because we are adverse in principle to all new 
restraints on commerce. We think it certain that public 
prosperity is best promoted by leaving uncontrolled the free 
current of national industry ; and we wish, rather, by well- 
considered steps, to bring back our commercial legislation 
to the straight ami simple line of wisdom, than to increase 
the deviation, by subjecting additional and extensive branches 
of the public interest to fresh systems of artificial and in¬ 
jurious restriction. 

“ 2. Because'wo think that the great practical rule of 
leaving our commecce unfettered applies more peculiarly, 
and on still stronger grounds of justice, us welt as of poliev, 
to the corn-trade, than to any other. Irresistible, indeed, 
must be the necessity which could, In our judgment, au¬ 
thorise the legislature to tamper with the sustenance of the 
people, and to impede the free purchase and sale of that 
article on which depends the existence of so large a portion 
of the community. 

•• 3. Because we think that toe expectations of ultimate 
benefit from thia measure arc founded on a delusive theory. 
We eennet persuade ourselvea that this law will ever con¬ 
tribute to produce plenty, cheapness, or steadiness of price. 
Bo long as ft operates et ell, its effecta must be the opposite 
of these. Monopoly is toe parent of scarcity, of dearness, 
and of uncertainty. To cut off any of the sources of supply 
ean only tend to lessen its abundauce; to doss against our¬ 
selves toe cheapest market for any commodity must en¬ 
hance toe price at "which vro purchase it; and to confine 
too consumer of con to too prodooe of hie own country J« 
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to refute to ouieelvee the benefit of that provision which 
Providence itself has made for equalising to man the varia¬ 
tions of season and of climate. 

“ 4. But, whatever may be the future consequences of 
thi* law, at some dietant and uncertain period, we aee, with 
pain, that thoae hopca must be purchased at the expense of 
a great ami present evil. To compel the consumer to pur¬ 
chase com dearer at home than it might be imported from 
abroad is the immediate practical effect of this Uw. In 
this way alone can it operate. Its prcfent protection, its 
promised extension of agriculture, must result (if at all) 
from the profits which it creates by keeping up the price 
of com to an artificial level. These future benefits are the 
consequences expected, but, as wo confidently believe, 
erroneously expected, from giving a bounty to the grower 
of corn, by a tax levied on its consumer. 

11 5. Because wo think that the adoption of any perma¬ 
nent law for such a purpose required the fullest and most 
laborious investigation. Nor would it hare been sufficient 
for our satisfaction could we have been convinced of the 
general policy of so hazardous an experiment. A still fur¬ 
ther inquiry would have been necessary to persuade'us that 
the present moment was fit for Its adoption. In such an 
inquiry we must have had the means of satisfying ourselves 
what its immediate operation will be, as connected with the 
various and pressing circumstances of public difficulty and 
distress with whicli the country is now surrounded ; with 
the stato of circulation and currency; of our agriculture 
and manufactures ; of our internal and external commerce; 
and, above all, with the condition and reward of the in¬ 
dustrious labouring classes. of our community. On all 
these particulars, ns they respect this question, we think 
that parliament is almost wholly uninformed ; on all, we 
see reason for the utmost anxiety and alarm from the opera¬ 
tion of this law. 

" lastly. Because, if we could approve of the principle 
and purpose of this law, we think that no sufficient foun¬ 
dation has been laid for its details. The evidence before 
Us, unsatisfactory and imperfect as it is, seems to us rather 
to disprove than to support the propriety of the high price 
adopted as the standard of importation, and the fallacious 
mode by which that price is to be ascertained. 

“ Ami on all these grounds we are anxiouh to record our 
dissent from a measure so precipitate in its course, and, as 
wo fear, so injurious in its consequences. ' 

•• Augustus Frederick « Torrington, 

(Duke of Sussex), Dutton (Marquis of Douglas), 

William Frederick Chandos Buckingham, 

(Duke of Gloucester), Montfout, 

Gbenville, ” Kino, 

Wellesley, Carlisle.*’ 

Kskrx, 

On the 23rd of March the bill received the Royal assent., 
Until the nverago price of wheat rose to 80s. the ports 
were to he effectually cioaed. Colonial wheat was ad¬ 
mitted when the average prices reached f>7». per quarter. 
Sueb.was the leading feature of the new act.* But the 
mode in which the average prices were determined greatly 
Increased its stringency. A new average was to be struck 
quarterly, on the Ifilh of February, May, August, and No¬ 
vember, from the aggregate prices of the six preceding weeks; 
but it was provided that, if during the six weeks subsequent 
to any of these dates the averngo prices, which might be at 
80s., fell below that price, no supplies could be admitted for 
home consumption from any ports between the rivers Eyder 
and the Bldaasoa,—-that is, from Denmark to Spain. 

It was the general expectation of the farmers that the act 
of 1813 would maintain the prieea of their produce at a 
rate somewhat under that of the scale which the legislature 
had adopted ; and which, for wheat, was 80s.; barley 40s.; 
oats 27s.; and rye, beam, and peas-, 63s. they entered 
into contracts with their landlords and others with this 
conviction. But, as in every measure passed since 1773 
' prices hid risen above the scale which had been fixed ns 
‘the prohibitive rate, it happened that they now sunk below 
it to an extent which they had not anticipated. In 1610, 
1817, and 1818, three deficient harvests occurred, that of 
the former year being below an average crop to a greater 
extent than in any year since the periods of scarcity at the 
• M<Gao. III. e. M. 


close etf the lest century. Prices rose above the rate at 
which foreign supplies were admitted, end in 1817 end 
1818 above 2,600,000 quarters of wheat were imported. 
In 1821 and 1822 the agriculturists endured the severest 
season'of distress which had been experienced by that body 
in modem times, and the engagements which they had been 
induced to make under the fallacioua hopes excited by the 
last Com Act and the range of high prices during the war 
occasioned them to be swept from the land by thousands. 
In the week ending December 21st, 1832, the average 
prices of corn and grain were ae follow:— 


Wheat. 

Bariev. 

Oats. 

By*. 

Bean*. 

Pea*. 

«. d. 

*. d. 

*. d. 

*. d. 

a, d. 

*. d. 

38 8 

29 4 

18 9 

23 6 

28 10 

29 4 

Being 41 4 

10 8 

8 3 

29 6 

24 2 

23 8 


lower than the scale which was framed for the farmers* pro¬ 
tection. The harvest of 1620 was estimated as one-fourth 
above an average crop, and by some, who included the ex¬ 
tended breadth of wheat under cultivation in consequence 
of the high prices of 1816-17-18, the surplus was computed 
at about one-third above the average,—that is, there was a 
surplus of between 3 and 4 million quarters of wheat, for 
which there was no demand. The crop of 1621 was large, 
but of inferior quality ; that of 1622 was above an average, 
and the harvest was unusually early. The. cause of the 
great fall of prices and of its distressing effects on the far¬ 
mers was sufficiently obvious. They were under leases and 
tents founded upon,an extraordinary conjuncture of bad 
seasons with a state of war, and were buoyed up by an act 
whicli promised to exclude supplies of foreign grain. 

The fluctuations in price under the corn-law of 1815 were 
as extraordinary as they were unexpected by the landed 
interests, and amounted to 190^ per cent. 

The cry of agricultural distress was now beard from every 
part of tho country, and never ceased to ring in the cats of 
the legislature during the years 1820-1-2. Committees of 
the House of Commons were appointed to inquire into tho 
condition of agriculture in tile two latter years, and nu¬ 
merous plans were conceived for the relief of the agricul¬ 
tural class, lu Parliament Sir Thomas Lethbridge pro¬ 
posed a permanent duty ou foreign wheat of 40*. per quarter, 
and he claimed protection for every description of produce 
raised from British soil. Mr. Bcnett’s plan was a perma¬ 
nent duty of 24*. per quarter after the averages had ugain 
reached 80*. and a drawback of 18*. per quarter to bo al¬ 
lowed ou the exportation of wheat of marketable quality. 
Mr. Curwen suggested to the House that when the average 
price of wheat reached 80s. tho ports should be opened for 
the admission of 400,000 quarters of foreign wheat, at a 
duty of 10*.; and If, six weeks alter this quantity had been 
admitted, the average price should still continue above 60*., 
then to allow of the importation of an additional 400,000 
quarter*, at a duty of Us. The late Mr, Ricardo moved 
resolutions to the effect that, when the averages rose to 65*. 
per quarter all the foreign wheat then in bond should bo 
liberated at a duty of 15*.; and that afterwards, whenever 
[ the averages exceeded 70*., the trade in wheat should be 
free, at a permanent duty of 20*.: one year from that time 
the duty to be reduced to 10*., and a similar reduction to 
be made each year until the duty was 10*., at which it 
should be permanently fixed; at the same time allowing m 
drawback or bounty on exportation of 7s. per quarter. 

The reeoiutione moved by Mr. Huakiason, on the 29th 
of April, during the agriculture! panic of 1822, ihow that 
he took a calm and rational view of the subject. They 
were to the following effect:—That in February, 1019, the 
average price iff wheat waa 78s, Id. per quarter, and the 
total quantity of wheat imported during the year, wae only 
300,410 quarters. In 1820 the average price of wheat wae 
65s. 104., and the foreign supplies of wheat arriving In the 
port of Loudon were under 400,000 quarters; and in 1831 
the average price was still lower, being 54*. 5i, end the 
foreign supplies ip the same port were under 600,000 quar- 
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ten tor the yew. In January, Fehruary, end March,-!Ii% 
the avenge price «u lower still, being 47*. 94, and the port* 
were dosed. Mr. Hheidsson’s second resolution wee to the 
effect that, “ during the whole of Slit period of three yean, 
the supply in all the principal market* of the United Kingdom 
appears uniformly to have exceeded the demand, notwith¬ 
standing the want* of an increasing population, and other 
cirin instances which hare probably produced an increased 
consumption." The third resolution showed—" That the 
excess of the supply above the demand must hare arisen 
either from an extent of corn-tillage more than commensu¬ 
rate to tite average consumption of the country, or from a 
succession of abundant harvests upon the same extent of 
lillngp, or from the coincident effect of both these causes." 
To prevent {he alternate evils of scarcity and redundance, 
Sir. Huskisson proposed that the trade should be perms-' 
neutiy free at a duty of 19*. per quarter, when the averages 
were under tiO*.; and when above 80*. the duty to be 8*.; 
ami aboTe 89*. a nominal duty of 1*. only to be imposed. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons had a 
still greater variety of projects offered for its consideration. 
One plan proposed to the Committee of 1821 was to with¬ 
draw the permission to warehouse foreign vvhoat or any 
other foreign grain in England; and the Committee felt 
itself under the necessity of arguing this point in their 
report, by showing the pernicious effect of such a regulation 
on the shipping interest, and on the country generally. 
The Committee of 1822 had under its serious consideration 
two plans for the alleviation of agricultural distreaa 

1. Tlie application of 1,000,000/. in Exchequer bills, to be 
employed through the agency of Government in buying up 
a certain quantity of Britlah wheat to he placed in store. 

2. Advances to bo made to individuals on produce de¬ 
posited in warehouses, to prevent them coming into the 
market aimultoneoualy. The first plan was rejected by the 
Committee, but they considered the second waa feasible, 
and were of opinion that " The sum of 1,000,000/. so em¬ 
ployed (in loans on stock) would probably be fully adequate 
to give a temporary check to the excess which it continually 
poured into the overstocked market." Having reaped the 
full advantage of high prices, it could only be aa a matter of 
expedience rather than of equity that the agriculturists 
should be exempt from the effects of a return of peace and 
plenty. In the House of Lords, the Marquis of London¬ 
derry, on the 29th of April, moved that 1,000,000/. be ad¬ 
vanced iii Exchequer bills, when the average price of wheat 
was under 60s. 

There was one class to whom the low prices of 1820-1-2 
were advantageous. It is admitted beyond a doubt that 
the labourer and artisan were in a much more contented 
and prosperous stale in these years than they had probably 
been for thirty yean before. Wage* had risen, and they 
did not fall in the same proportion (if in some cases they 
fell at all) with the low prices of agricultural produce. Iu 
the dear years of 1812-I7>19, the country waa in a dis¬ 
turbed state; but in 1820*1-2 the labouring classes were 
peaceful and contented. After the peace, the Continent 
being opened to our manufacturers, the population engaged 
in this branch of national industry, which had experienced 
the severest distress daring the war, was now placed in a 
position of greater comfort from the stimulus given to the 
pursuits in which they were engaged. 

The frit of prices in 1820-1*2 had fully demonstrated the 
futility of the com-Iaw of 1819, and it was therefore pro¬ 
posed to modify it. 

SmnfA Ptriod .— Krom 1823 to 1828. 

The flamers of the corn-law of 1818 did not take Into 
account the effect of the years of scarcity which occurred to 
frequently after 1804, nor the obstruction of foreign sup¬ 
plies caused by the war. It was founded on the supposition 
that, high aa were the avenge prices of those year*, they 
were only such as resulted from the cost of production, with 
the addition of tho former’s profit* and .the landlord's rant 


(both s slc u U tad en too high a scale). In the interval tr ■ 
t ween 1804 and 1818, whenever a foreign supply of eons 
was required, the home market rose to an elevation tuft, 
oieat to command a supply subject to enormous charges, 
amounting to from 30*. to 60*. the quarter. Freight, 
Insurance, and other charges, which had amounted to 80s. 
the quarter from the Baltic, have been aa low at 4*. 8rf. 
within tho last few years; but tbs difference between a free 
and obstructed intercourse was taken ss little into account 
aa Urn influence of a aeries of defective crops. Prices having 
sunk so much below the amount which had been assumed 
to be necessary to remunerate the British corn-growers, tho 
taw of 1813 was suspended by a new tot passed In July 
1822. It enacted that, "a* soon as foreign wheat shall 
hare been admitted for horns consumption under the pro¬ 
visions of the Act of 88 Geo. III. e. 29 [the corn-law of 
1918], the scale of prices st which the home consumption 
of foreign com, meal, or flpur it permitted by the said Act 
shall cease aud determine.'* The new scale was as fol¬ 
low* :—Wheat at or above 70*., duty 12*. 5 and for the first 
three months of the ports beiug open an additional duty of 
'8*. per quarter, being a duty of 17*. Above 70*. and under 
80*., the “ first low duty ” of 8*. with the addition of 3e. 
for the first three months; above 80*. and under 85*., the 
" second low duty ’’ of 1*. was alone to be charged. 

This aet did not come into nporation at all, as prices 
never reached 80s. It is justly .described as being merely a 
pretended relaxation of the former act j for, though tho 
limit of total prohibition was lowered from 80*. to 70*., 
yet, if tho act had come into operation, the duty would 
have rendered it more severe than the measure for which it 
wax substituted as an improvement. With the exception 
of some barley, nu corn was ever brought from abroad 
under the provisions of this act. But iu 1829, iu conse¬ 
quence of the unfavourable harvest, a temporary act was 
passed, admitting a quantity of foreign grain for homo con¬ 
sumption. Next year the Government was driven to a still ’ 
more decisive step. In the spring of tho your minister* 
had stated that it was not their intention to liberate the 
com then in boud, upon which price* immediately rose. 
This waa followed by some disturbances in the manufac¬ 
turing districts, to allay which the Government, on the 1st 
of May, proposed to Parliament to rclcuae the bonded corn; 
and, as a measure of precaution, required to be invested 
with powers to admit during the reerss of Parliament an 
additional quantity, not exceeding 300,000 quarters, in 
esse the harvest proved deficient. Those powers were 
acted upon, and on September 1 an Order iu Council wee 
issued, admitting certain descriptiona of grain for - home 
consumption, until forty day* after tho next meeting of 
Parliament, at an almost nominal rale of duty, on the 
ground that, " if the importation for home consumption of 
oats aud oatmeal, and of rye, peas, and beaus, be not imme¬ 
diately permitted, there is great cause to fear that much 
distress may ensue to all classes of his Majesty's subjects.” 
In the ensuing session of Parliament ministers obtained nn 
act of indemnity for this order. 

In 1827, after these indications of imperfection hail given 
strength to the opinion that some other system must be de¬ 
vised, Mr. Conning introduced certain resolution* in the 
House of Commons, the leading principle of which woe to 
permit importation at all times by substituting a graduated 
scale of duties in place of absolute prohibition under 80*. 
A bill we* brought in, founded on these resolutions, fixing 
a duty of 1*. on foreign wheat when the average price was 
70*. per quarter; a duty of 2*. being imposed for tbe re¬ 
duction of each ihilling in the averages. In respect to 
colonial wheel, the duty was fixsd at 94 when the averages 
weae 99*. per quarter, and when under that sum st 8*. per 
quarter. The billws* not carried through the House of 
Lords, the l)uke ef Wellington haring moved and carried a 
clause the effect of which was to destroy the principal feature 
of the measure, by (keeping the ports entirely shut so long ss 
the pries of wheat was undar.,66*. the quarter. An get 
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was* however, passed during this session to permit corn, 
meal, ftc., warehoused on Iho 1st of July, 1927, to be en¬ 
tered for home consumption upon payment of duties accord¬ 
ing to a fluctuating scale. About 572,000 quarters of wheat 
and flour were entered for consumption under this act, at a 
duty averaging about 20s. per quarter. The harvest had 
not been defective, and this was the very reason why the 
corn in bond was released notwithstanding the high duty, 
as there was no prospect of prices advancing. The addi¬ 
tional supply under such circumstances caused a consider¬ 
able depression in the home market. 

In 1821 a new act was passed relative to the averages. 
Instead of "the maritime districts," 148 towns were named, 
for which the magistrates were to appoint inspectors to 
make a return of the weekly purchases. 

In 1825 the trade in corn and grain to the British colo- 
• nies in North America waa placed on a more favourable 
footing. The regulations under which the timber-trade is 
carried on, and which favour these colonies, have to a con¬ 
siderable extent directed their industry into other channeia 
than those of agriculture. During one or two seasons, 
recently, the United States, also, instead of having a sur¬ 
plus supply of wheat, have been under the necessity of 
importing that grain, the industry of the country haring 
been diverted from agriculture to manufactures. 

» The six weeks' averages still regulated the amount of 
duty on importation, but they were greatly improved by 
being every week subject to an alteration. Each week the 
receiver of com returns struck out one week’s averages, 
admitting those last received, and thereby affecting the aggre¬ 
gate average, as prices rose or fell from week to week. The 
introduction of a fluctuating scale of duty was an importftnt 
step, and its effect will be considered in the next period. 

It was impossible to continue any longer a system which, 
for three successive years, 1823-0.7, had been compelled to 
bend to the force of temporary circumstances; and, like pre¬ 
vious measures, it was abandoned by its supporters, either as 
inefficient or injurious. Such a state of things brings us 
to another period in the history of the corn-law legislation. 

Eighth Prriod.—From 1828 to tha praaant time. 

In 1828 Mr. Charles Ornnt (now Lord Glcnelg) Intro¬ 
duced a scrira'of resolutions slightly differing from those 
which had been moved by Mr. Canning, and they were 
eventually embodied in a bill which was carried through 
both Houses, and received the Royal assent on the 15th of 
July. This measure, by which the corn-trade is at present 
regulated, is entitled “ An Act to amend the I.aws relating 
to the importation of Corn,” and repeals 55 Geo. Ilf. c. 26 
(1815) j 3 Geo. IV. c. 00 (1822); and 7 and 8 Geo. IV. 
c. 58 (1827). The provisions for settling the averages 
under this act are as follows:—In one hundred and fifty 
towns in England and Wales, mentioned in the act, corn- 
dealers are required to make a declaration that they wilt 
return an accurate account of their purchases. [In London 
the sellers make the return.] Inspcctora are appointed in 
each of these one hundred and fifty towns, who transmit re¬ 
turns to the Receiver in the Com Department of the Board 
of Trade, whose duty it is to'compute the average weekly 
price of each description of grain, and the aggregate ave¬ 
rage price for the previous six weeks, and to transmit a 
certified copy to the collectors of customs at the different 
outports. Tho return on which the average priees are based 
In published every Friday in * The London Gasette.’ The 
aggregate average for aix weeks regulates the duty on import¬ 
ation. In 1R37 the quantity of British wheat sold in these 
towns was 3,888,057 quarters j in 18*8 there were 4,004,305 
quarters returned jis sold; and 3,174,680 quarters in 1830. 

Wheat at 50s. pays a duty of 36s. 8</.: barley at 32s. a 
duty of 13s. iOrf. oata at 24t. a duty of 10s. M.; rye, peas, 
«r.d beans at 35s. a duty of 16s. Od. In the ease of wheat, 
when the price is 66s.’, for every shilling that the price falls 
the duty increases by Is., and decreases by the same sum 
for every foilttng that the price rises (see the third column 
. of tha following seal*)! for aU other grain tha duty in- 
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creases ,by 1*. OdL for every shilling that the price rises. 
Colonial wheat is admitted at a duty of 6d. when the ave¬ 
rage of the six weeks is at or above 674.; and when below 
67s. the duty is 5s. the quarter, And for other grain in pro¬ 
portion. Importation is five on payment of Is. on the 
quarter when wheat in the home market la 73*.; barley 41s.; 
oata 31s .; and rye, peas, and beans 46s. the quarter. 

- In the following Table the scale of duties proposed by 
Mr. Canning, and that adopted by the legislature in 1828, 
and acted upon up to the present time, arc placed in juxta¬ 
position :— 
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The present law has not succeeded in maintaining steadi¬ 
ness of price, the extremes of fluctuation being 35s. Ad. in 
December, 1833, and 81s. in January, 1839, or a difference 
of 129 per cent. To this derangement of prices is to be attri¬ 
buted much of the depression which the agriculturists expe¬ 
rienced in 1833 and 1836. In each of these yeara their dis¬ 
tressed condition was noticed in the speech from the throne 
on the opcuiiig of Parliament, and select committees were 
appointed in both years to inquire into their state. Since 
the commencement of 1836 nothing lias been heard of 
agricultural distress, prices haring risen from 39s. Ail. per 
quarter for wheat in 1835 to 70s. M. in 1839 ; but the 
commercial and manufacturing interests Imre been visited 
with a season of adversity. 

When the harvests have been abundant, the labourer and 
artisan contented, and trade and manufactures flourishing, 
the agriculturist has suffered from the depreciation of prices. 
If abundant crops thus plunge him into distress, there can 
be no oilier reason for it than the engagements which be lias 
contracted with his landlord being adapted only for years 
of senreity and high prices, such as occurred during the 
war, when the effect of unfavourable seasons was aggravated 
by tlie obstructions to commercial intercourse. The tenant 
now seems to he dependent upon years of deficiency in order 
to realise the average rate of profit on his capital; and so 
long as the price of grain is subject to such great fluctua¬ 
tions as have been already stated, there is no permanent 
basis on which he can contract with ids laudlord. His rent 
must be determined by the rate of prices when he takes his 
lease, which may turn out in the long run to be favourable 
either to himself or his landlord. 

Gregory King, au economist of the seventeenth century, 
endeavoured to prove that a strict rule of proportion existed 
between a given defect of the harvest and the corresponding 
rise of prices. The principla 'of his theory is undoubtedly 
true. The average price of wheat for 1835 was under 40*. 
the quarter, and for 1839 it waa 60 per cent, higher, or 
70*. 8 d.; yet no one will assert that the crops were nearly 
one-half below an average, or eveai one-fourth, as in thegreat 
scarcity of 1816. The deficiency of 1839 is not estimated 
as more than one-seventh, or at foe utmost one-fiffo ; yet 
priees rose to nearly double their amount in 1835. Assum¬ 
ing the ^consumption of Great Britain to he 16,000,000 
quarters of wheat,'foe sum paid for s year's consumption 
would be about 31,000,600/. in 1635, while foe same quan¬ 
tity would cost 66,000,000/. in 1830. The difleranee, 
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amounting to 23,000)0001, doe* not go Into the pocket* of 
the farmer, otherwise two or three abundant year* and low 
price* would not occaaion him embarraannent, but it i* 
abstracted in the shape of rent, and neither the farmer nor 
the labourer has any advantage from iu So large a sum 
withdrawn from the usual chanuelaof circulation creates 
stagnation in the different branches of non-agricultural 
industry ; and thus in dear years those Interests are always 
in a languishing and embarrassed state; though if high 
prices were good, they would be beneficial to both interests. 
In yean of low price* the scale is turned; the manufac¬ 
turers become prosperous, and the agriculturist is dis¬ 
tressed. Steadiness in the price of so important *h article 
as bread-corn is essential to the welfare of every class. 

Although, after a deficient harvest, prices rise beyond the 
ratio of the deficiency, yet in abundant seasons they do not fail 
in the same ratio as produce is superabundant, as the weal¬ 
thier corn-growers are enabled to keep back their supplies. 
What is wanted is, at least, such an Importation of 
foreign supplies as would check the excess of prices, and 
render them no more than equivalent to the proportion in 
which the crops are deficient. This is not effected under 
the present scale of duties, which, in a very able pamphlet, 
is shown to operate as a bounty to withhold sales until 
prices reuch their maximum. “ The gain of speculators is 
calculated not only on the advance in the price of corn, hut 
also in the fall in the scale of duty ; and as the duty falls in 
a greater ratio than the price of the corn rises, the duty 
operates as a bounty to withhold sales.”* When, for ex¬ 
ample, the average prico in the home market is 66s., the 
duty is 20s. 8rf., and on the prices reaching 73s. the duty is 
only Is. -; and the difference of profit to the importer is thus 
7s. by the advance of prices, and 10s. fid. by the fail of duty, 
making a total of 26s. HJ. The average duty paid on the 
11,318,349 quarters of foreign wheat entered for home con¬ 
sumption since the present corn-law came into operation, to 
the 3th of January, 1841, was St. 8rf. per quarter; but of the 
abovcquantity, 4,932,631 quarters were admitted in the fifteen 
months ending September, 1830, st a duty of 3s. 7rf. only. 

Ninth Period .— May 1841. 

On the 7th of May Lord John Russet!, as the organ of 
the Government, announced his intention of moving, in a 
Committee of the whole House, the following fixed duties 
on the importation of foreign corn :— 

Wheat . . . 8s. Orf, per quarter. 

Rye, peas, and beans • Ss. Orf. 

Barley ... 4s. Cil. 

Oats .... 3s. -■(/. 

A fixed permanent duty has not hitherto been adopted 
under any of the numerous acts for regulating the importa¬ 
tion of foreign com. Prior to 1433 there do not appear to 
have been any restrictions of a fiscal nature on the import 
trade iu Com. The prosperity of the country at that 
period depended chiefly on its agriculture, and the otyect 
of the legislature was to promote the exportation of agri¬ 
cultural produce. The act of 1773 admitted wheat at a 
duty of Orf. the quarter when the average price iu the home 
market was something above the coat of production. Thit 
is the most reasonable corn-law wliieh the country liaa yet 
had; and price* iu England and the opposite parts of the 
continent were about the same level. In the act of 1815 
little regard was paid to the average cost of prodnetlou; 
supplies were excluded until the average price of wheat 
reached 80s. the quarter; and an artificial stimulus was 
given to agriculture, which, in the end, proved highly in¬ 
jurious to those whose interests it was designed to favour, 
and who abandoned the act with ea much good will as they 
had called for its enactment. Since the act of 1773 great 
changes have taken place in the occupations of the people 
of this country. England is no longer dependent on agri¬ 
culture and the home trade alone. The home market is 
not tnSdentty extensive to give foil activity to the produc- 
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rise powers and industry of the country, and the markets 
of. the world are necessary to insure our prosperity. Even 
if a portion of the population engaged in manufacture! 
could, by any possibility, be annihilated and cut down to a 
proportion which would bo fully employed in satisfying 
the domestic demand, die energies of that diminished por¬ 
tion would Boon need a wider field for their unfettered 
exercise, end would require the removal of the artificial 
barriers which limltod their powers and diminished their 
prosperity. But it is of course foolish to entertain the 
idea of cramping the industry of the country with the view 
of rendering it more prosperous. There the non-agricul- 
tural population is; end to its skill, aided by the wondrous 
power of machinery, are we indebted for the luxuries which 
nature has bestowed upon other countries but dsnied to 
this, giving it instead unlimited mineral wealth, a fortunate 
geographical position, and a population whose admirable 
qualities have never been surpassed. 

The proposed alteration in the import duties on corn and 
grain has been brought forward in connexion with plans at 
fiscal reform, which, if carried, will lead to a complete revi¬ 
sion of our commercial policy, with a view of placing our 
relations with other countries on a more satisfactory founda¬ 
tion, and of enabling our manufacturers to preservo their 
footing in some of the principal market* of the world. The 
effect of the present competition is to reduce profit* and 
wages to the same level, whether on the continent or in 
England, with this disadvantage to ourselves,—that the 
cost of food is artificially raised in this country. Had our 
commercial policy been placed on a proper basis at the 
peace, we should still have had customers where we have 
now rivals. But duties have Jjeen placed on British manu¬ 
factures in retaliation at our attempt to exclude row 
produce sent in payment for them. This js the argument 
with which our diplomatist* aro met at every foreign 
court, from Berlin to Cairo. Mr. M'Gregor, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade, related to the Committee on the Import 
Duties the appeals which were made to him ss the com¬ 
mercial representative of this country at Berlin, and at the 
two congresses held st Munich and Dresden :—“ You 
compelled us” (they said) “ to become manufacturers ; we 
have not mines of gold and silver, and you will not take 
what we have io give you ; hut if you had taken what we 
have to give, we should have continued to produce it; but 
at you would not take it, our people were Intelligent enough 
to turn their attention extensively to manufactures.'' Dr. 
Bowring's 'Report to Lord Palmerston on tho Prussian 
Commercial Union’ is to the same effect. "We have re¬ 
jected '• (says lie) “ the payments they have offered,—we 
have forced them to manufacture what they were unable to 
buy.” "We should not have complained,” says a distin¬ 
guished German writer, " that all our markets were over¬ 
flowing with English manufactures,—that Germany re- 
1 ccived, in British cotton goods alone, more than the hun¬ 
dred millions of British subjects in tbe East Indies,—had 
not England, while site was inundating us with her produc¬ 
tions, insisted on closing her markets to ourt. The English 
Corn Law of 1815 had, in fact, excluded our corn from the 
porta of Great Britain: she told us wc were to buy, but 
not to sell. Wc were not willing to adopt reprisal*; we 
vainly hoped that a sense of her own interest would lead to 
reciprocity. But we were disappointed, and we were com¬ 
pelled to take care of ourselves.” With reference to the 
United State# of America, Mr. Addington, the British 
Minister at Washington, in a despatch to Mr. Canning, 
•aid“ 1 have only to add, that had no restriction* on the 
importation of foreign corn existed In Great Britain* the 
tariff would never have passed through either House of 
Congress, since the agricultural states, and especially Penn¬ 
sylvania, would have been opposed to it* enactment." 

The reoonaideratlon^pf oar commercial system (in which 
the com trade forms so important a part) would, sooner or 
later, have been forced upon u* by tbe change whi^b has 
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the fut that the export* of oar mcnufectnred goods, to 
which “ much labour” Is employed, hare been replaced by 
these of raw and partially-manufactured materials, in which 
“ little labour " is required. To Northern Europe we ex¬ 
ported cotton manufactured goods to the value of 4,051,299/. 
in 1820, and, In 1838 our exports of the same goods only 
amounted to 1,0.07,990/.; but while the value of cotton 
_ twist fa half-manufactured article) exported to the same 
* quarter, in 1820, was 1,961,554/., it amounted to 5,378,4554 
in 1838. The same kind of change has taken place in the 
other great branches of manufacture. It is stated that 
•• The quantity of cotton twist exported, if made into good* 
in this country, would give employment to nearly double 
die number of hand-loom and double the number of power- 
loom weavers at present engaged in making eotton goods 
for exportation.”* But the necessity of the proposed re¬ 
vision was unequivocally demonstrated by the unsuccessful 
attempt in 1840 to increase the revenue by additional taxes. 
On the assessed taxes, which cannot be evaded, the increase 
was realised; but on articles of daily consumption scarcely 
any additional revenue was obtained. The energies of the 
country were already too much depressed, and they had 
lost that elasticity which had carried it through so many 
difficulties. To restore its resources to their former vigour 
is the object of the proposed change in the corn-laws. 

The duty proposed to be laid on wheat exceeds by 2*. 4 d. 
the duty (5«. HU.) actually paid under the existing law, and 
by 4*. 3d. the duty per quarter paid on the importation of 
4 i million quarters in 1838-0. At the first glance it would 
appear that the proposed plan was therefore less favourable 
to the consumer than the sliding scale under which wheat 
may he admitted at a duty (jf 1*. only. But it is the ope¬ 
ration of the two modes of charging the duty on price which 
is the real object for consideration, tinder a fluctuating 
'duty which him in one year (1838) changed thirty times 
from January to the end of November, and in othersyears 
since it was adopted has undergone alterations calculated 
to baffle the most clear-seeing speculator, there can be no 
steadiness of foreign imports. For example, in 1838 the 
duty in the second week of January was 34s. HU., and it 
declined gradually until September the 13th, when it 
reached the lowest point. Of course, during this period, 
prices were rising in the home market; but instead of the 
foreign com in bond being gradually admitted for con¬ 
sumption, there ypero only about 33,000 quarters entered 
from the beginning of the year up to the end of August, 
though the average price for that month was 74t. 8rf. The 
speculator* waited until the second week of September, 
when, by having withheld the supply, the duty became 
nominal, and in a single week 1,514,047 quarters of foreign 
wheat were throwu upon the markets. This nddm addi¬ 
tion to the supply occasioned a decline of prices, and the 
duty again rose. The progress of the duty in the short 
space of six week* was as follows :— 
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With what confidence could the merchant purchase 
supplies in the foreign market* under such a system? A 
cargo arriving at the end of September, instead of the 
middle of the month, would have been subject to a duty of 
10*. HU. Instead of 1*. per quarter, and price* would have 
fallen lower than might have been calculated upon when 
i the- purchase was effected. It would then be bonded, 
and might remain in the warehouse* until actually unfit for 
uat. -fa a parliamentary paper (46, Session 1839) it is 
stated that 899 quarters of foreign wheat were abandoned 
and destroyed that year in tbe port of London. The cir¬ 
cumstance* under whiah tin* took place am explained In 
J&... * kauri of,the Tffimihufei gfoml 


the following memorandum from the landing and ware¬ 
housing department in the Customs:—” This wheat had 
been in the custody of the Crown in the bonded warehouse* 
of the port of London since Us importation from Peters¬ 
burg in 1831, and had become infected with weevil to 
such a degree a* to be unfit for .human food, and quite 
unsaleable. Under tbeee circumstances, tbe owners, de¬ 
sirous of being relieved from further expense for granary 
rent, foe., upon an article which had become almost worth¬ 
less, applied to the Board of Customs for permission 
to destroy it; and the Board, on the report of their officers 
confirming the representations of the owner* as to its 
damaged condition, granted their permission accordingly, 
which was carried into effect on 25.th November, 1837, by 
the groin being thrown into the Itiver Thames. 

Another defect of tbe fluctuating scale ia to limit tbe 
radius of supply, which, instead of comprising the north 
and south-east of Europe, the Black Sea, Egypt, the United 
State*, and other distant corn-growing countries, is con¬ 
fined chiefly to tha market* of Hamburg, Dan trie, and the 
Baltic porta, to which buyers rush, and, by their competi¬ 
tion within a narrow circle, raise the prices to an unneces¬ 
sary height, rolyihg upon the profits to be obtained under 
the fluctuating scale amply indemnifying them for the 
extra charges which the necessity of despatch and expedition 
occasions. Purchases are made with bills drawn on Eng¬ 
land | as the unsteadiness [of the trade does not encourage 
that demand for our manufactures which would spring up 
to the advantage of both parties if it were less subject to 
impulsive start*. The derangement i't monetary affairs is 
a necessary consequence of a trade conducted under these 
circumstances; and the value of merchandise of all kinds 
declines from sales being forced in order to meet engage¬ 
ments at a time when motley lias been rendered scarce by 
the drain of remittances for corn. Neither does the present 
sliding scale work beneficially for the farmer, since it 
tenders prices unsteady. The farmer with large capital 
may derive advantage from it, as he can select his own 
time for the sale of his produce ; he can act in tacit co¬ 
operation with the importer of foreign com, and, taking 
advantage of the highest rise of prices, get it off his hands 
before the markets have been temporarily glutted with a 
foreign supply. In 1838 this influx of foreign grain took 
place just before the harvest, and the great majority of 
farmers hod to dispose of their produce when llie markets' 
had been lowered from the large foreign supply admitted 
just when tbe produce of our own harvest was coming to 
market. Another disadvantage of the sliding scale is ex¬ 
perienced in those years when the crops are of inferior qua¬ 
lity. There is an excessive scarcity of good wheat, but the 
quantity sold of an inferior quality depresses the average 
prices, and raises the duty so as to exclude a supply of 
sound wheat from abroad. In this case the holders of 
English wheat which happens to have been favourably 
harvested enjoy an exclusive monopoly of the market; or, if 
it he disturbed, it is not until the price of the best wheat 
has risen so high as to enable the importer to pay a duty, 
probably exceeding 20s. per quarter, in addition to all other 
charges. 

A very exaggerated notion prevails in this country re¬ 
specting the price* of foreign corn In tha principal market* 
from which we obtain a supply when our own crop* are 
deficient. The average price of wheat in Dantric during 
the ten years ending 1831 was 33*. 3d. per quarter, and 
during the twenty-two yean ending with 1838 it was 34*. id. 
the quarter. It ia to no purpose to refer to the prices in 
Volhynia or in Podolia, which arc of course very low com¬ 
pared with prices in this country; but the competition fat 
not between the fnmtvof England and thoee of Poland. 
The question is at what price wheat from these districts 
can be introduced into the English market, for the compe¬ 
tition of the English grower ia with the foreigner after U» 
produce bat been charged with all the costs of conveyance 
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dealer* both foreign and English. MV. Porter, of the 
Board of Trade, says:—“The charge*, in ordinary time*, 
of merely transporting a quarter of wheat from the north of 
Germany and the lower porta of the Bailie to England, are 
•fated, on good authority, to be 10*. M. in addition to all 
the charge* of (hipping ; and I am assured that in order to 
get back in London the co*t of a quarter of wheat bought 
in the DanUic market with the ioweat rata of mercantile 
profit, it moat be told at an advance of 18*. upon the ori. 
ginal cost.’’* Another eminent authority eetimatee the 
coat of importing wheat from Dantsic, warehousing it here, 
end keeping it six months till sold, including inaurance, 
but without profit, at 18*. 3J. per quarter.t Mr. McCulloch, 
in the appendix to a pamphlet published by him In May, 
1841, gives an account of the chargee on 180 quartern of 
wheat imported from Dantaie for sale on consignment in 
London, in May, 1841. This includes the expeneeeof its 
importation, its landing, its retention for three weeka, and 
its delivery to the buyer, which amount in the aggregate to 
49/. 13*. 8</., and, with an allowance for waste, the coet 
would be raised to SO l. One hundred quarter* of fine high 
mixed wheat, weighing about 61 lbs, per buahel, " would 
cost, by the latest advices, 40*. per quarter,” eo that this 
parcel of wheat could not be told at lets than SO*, per 
quarter, and to this ha* to be added the profit of the im¬ 
porter, which at 10 per cent, would raise the price to 34*. 
the quarter; and a fixed duty of 8*. would further increase 
it to 63*. Wheat It always cheaper in Dantaie, quality con- 
tidered, than in any of the continental ports nearer London ; 
and Mr. M'Cullocli slate* that, whenever there l* a demand 
from this country for 130,000 or 200,000 quarters, the price 
uniformly rises to 40*. the quarter; and in 1839, when 
384,309 quarters of wheat were shipped at DanUic for 
England, it cost the shippers 43*. to 33*. per quarter. If 
the ports of this country were always open, it may be.con- 
rludod that the price of good wheat in Dantaie, in ordinary 
yean, would not be qndcr 45*. the quarter. * But taking 
it at the lowest limit, or 33*., and adding to it 10*. or 12*. 
for the freight and other charges attending its conveyance 
to England, and its sale to the consumer, it is obvious it 
could not be sold here, even if there were no duty, for less 
than from 45*. to 47*. a quarter and if it were charged 
with a fixed duty of 8*. it* price would be raised to 33*. to 
35*. a quarter. Now, during the ten years ending with 
1840, the average price of wheat in England and Wales was 
36s. 11 Jrf. a quarter. In five of these years the price was 
above this average, and in the other five years the average 
price was 48*. 6Jrf. per quarter. Thus, since the. law of 
1815, which assumed the average remunerating price of 
wheat at something under 80*. per quarter, the question of 
“ protection'' lias been considerably narrowed, and in 
abundant years in this country the importation of wheat 
could scarcely be profiuble, while in years of scarcity the 
demand would raise prices abroad and check them heret 
only in the degree in which they had risen beyond the 
ratio of the deficiency.} In the ten years ending 1820 the 
average price of wheat in England was 86*. 3d. the quarter, 
and itt the ten year* following the average was 06*. 11}4, 
and yet the improvement in agriculture hat been eo great 
as to provide food for one-third more population. Mr. 
Tooke aays,} that during the three yean (1834-9-6) when 
the price of wheat in this country was on an averaga under 
43*., there was no apparent tendency to diminished or de¬ 
teriorated cultivation. i 

The following table, showing the avenge prices of wheat j 
in Prussia and in England, as stated in the Prussian Official 
I 
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Gasette and in the London Gasette, from 1828 to 1837, la a 
proof how fallacious are the fears of the oom-grower* here 
as to tite probability of their being *• Inundated ” with Prut- 
rian wheat: 
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With a difference between Prussian aud English prices In 
1838-30-31 varying from 27r. Id. to 33*. 74 the, quantities 
of wheat brought from all the pqrts of Prussia were only 
333,906 quarter* In 1829 ; 917,844 quarters in 1830; and 
298,605 quarters in 1831. Prices weie higher in England 
in 1839 than in 1838, and yet the imports from Prussia 
were above an eighth less than in the previous year. 

When the com-grower* of England are told of wheat 
selling in Poland at 14*. or 13*. the quarter, they would do 
well to consider the cost of bringing it to (he English' 
market. The quantity which arrives at Dantsic to supply 
any urgent demand it brought from provinces at a distance 
of from 300 to 700 miles inland; and Mr, M'Culloch 
states that In November, 1838, when wheat sold in Dantaie 
for 41*. 6</. a quarter, it was soiling in Lemberg, the prin¬ 
cipal corn-market of Gallicia, for 15*.—the difference, 
amounting to 26*. 6d., being the measure of the coat and 
rlskW conveyance from Lemberg lo Dantaie. 

The following account, taken from Mr. Jacob's Pint 
Report on the Coru Trade, succinctly describes the opera* 
tlona attending the transport of wheat from tlio interior to 
Dantsic. 

"Thero are,” says Mr. Jacob, “ two mode* of conveying 
wheat to Dantsic by tha Vistula. That which grows uear 
the lower parts of the river, comprehending Polish Russia, 
and part of the province of Plock, and of Matovla, in the 
kingdom of Poland, which is generally of an inferior 
quality, it conveyed in covered boats, with shilling boards 
that protect the cargo from the rain, but not from pilfering. 
These vessels arc long, aud draw about fifteen inches water, 
and bring about 150 quarters of wheat. They are not, 
however, so well cslculated for the uppec parts of the river. 
From Cracow, wliero the Vistula fitifi,becomes navigable, 
to below the junction of the Bug Jritt _g*st stream, the 
wheat is mostly conveyed to Dantsic. Ik obfiil flsls. These 
•re constructed on the banks, in seasons of leisure, on spots 
for from the ordinary reach of the water, but which, when 
the rains of autumn, or the melted snow of the Carpathian 
mountains in the spring, fill and overflow the river, are 
easily floated. Barges of this description ara about 79 feet 
long and 20 broad, with a depth of 2£ feet. .They are 
made of flr, rudely put together, fastened with wooden tree¬ 
nails, the Corners dovetailed and secured with Blight iron 
clatnps-»the only iron employed in their construction. A 
large tree, the length of the vetsrl, runs along the bottom, 
to which the timbers are secured. Tills roughly-cut keel¬ 
son riles nine or ten inches from the floor, and hurdles arc 
laid on It which extend to the aides. They are covered 
with mate made of rye-straw, and serve the purpose of 
drainage, leaving below a (pact in which the water that 
leak* through the side* and bottom la received. The bulk 
ie kept from the sides and end* of the berg* by a similar 
plan. The water whiob than 01-constructed and imps*- 
fsetty-caulked vaetel* receive l» dipped out at the end end 
•Wee of tbs bulk of when*. .Tefijuilo of tbi* deMriptton/ 
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draw from ten to twelve indies water, and yet they fre¬ 
quently get aground in descending the river. The cargoes 
usually consist of from 180 Lo 200 quarters of wheat. The 
wheat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gunwale, 
and left uncovered, exposed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather anti to the pilfering of the crew. During the 
passage the barge is carried along hj the force of the stream, 
oars being merely used at the head and *»lei n to steer clear 
of the sand-hanks, which are numerous ami shifting, and to 
direct the vessel in passing under the several bridges. 
These visso Is arc coml lid i d by six or seven men. A small 
boat precedes, with a man in iti who is employed sounding, 
in order In avoid 1 in: shifting slioals. 'i his mode of navi¬ 
gation is necessarily veiy slow; and during the progress of 
it, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, ff 
uny fall, noon canies the wheat to grow, and the vessel 
assumes the appeal mice of a floating meadow. The shoot¬ 
ing of tlie (Hires soon forms a thick mat, ami prevents the 
rain from penetrating more than an inch or two. The hulk 
is protected by this hind of covering, ami when that is 
thrown aside is found iti tolerable condition. Tin* vessels 
are broken up at Dantzie, and usually sell for about two- 
thirds of their original cost. The men who conduct them 
return on foot. 

•‘When the cargo arrives at Dantzie nr Killing, all hut 
the grown surface is thrown on the land, exposed to the 
Hun, and frequently turned over, till any slight moisture it 
may have imhihed is dried. If a shower of rain fulls, as 
well as duiing the night, the heaps of wheat oil shore are 
thrown together in the form of a sleep roof of a house that 
tlie vain may run oil', and are rovered with a linen cloth. 
It is thus frequently u long time after the wheat lias readied 
Dantzie before it is tit to he placed in the warehouses.” 

The emu-growing districts in the south-east of Europe, 
and in the countries bordering the Black Sea, export their 
produce by the Don, tlie Dniepr, the Dniestr, ui^ the 
Danube, or liy land-carriage to Odessa for shipment to 
toreigu countries, and that pmt stands in the same relation 
to the south of Europe as Dantzie does to the noithern part. 
The principal supply is however brought to the town iu 
earls drawn by oven, fiotn distances varying from 100 to 
100 miles. On an average of the seven years ending 1S40 
tlie quantity brought to Odessa amounted to only 17,760 
quarters annually, liming 1H3S-1M0 the average price of 
the best Odessa wheat was dli. Cu/. The voyage to England 
is long, and there is great risk of the grain heating; the 
expenses of importation amount to l.'u. or 16*., and even 
a quarter; and it could not he sold so low as Dautzir 
(vlicul, which is far superior to the former in quality. The 
corn-grower of Wulhichia, Ilulguiia, or Ilossarabia, though 
lie sells his wheat lit I It. or lft». the quarter, cannot com¬ 
pete with the 1'luglitdi grower who charges upwards of 50 j. 
Mr. Jacob's account of the minuter in which corn is trans¬ 
ported to Odessa shows the physical impossibility of this 
competition becoming a matter of anxiety to the most timid 
agriculturist, lie says“ The small waggons with wheat 
begin to arrive at Odessa iu tlie mouth of May, hut (lie 
gieater portion of them do not reach that place till June or 
July. Some days in the two latter mouths present the 
curious spectacle of five or six hundred, and oeensionaily 
of even a thousand, of these vehicles entering the city. 
Eaeli of tlie waggons, drawn by two oxen, carries about 
four quarters ;* so that in the year 1817, when the trade 
was the must extensive, there must have arrived, supposing 
three-fonrtlis of tlie ran to have been brought by land- 
carriage, about 160,000 of theae vehicle* in tlie six months 
from May to October. In a country where the labour of 
man and of cattle, and the prices of the hare necessaries of 
life, arc very cheap, tins laud-carriage maintains its due 

* It has been recently nm-rtnimvt Hut each of the waggons conveys 
eight Backs of wheat, tlie sack nuiiaintng a ItoUsh horaec, equal to threw 
Inuhels and on. peek, MTtachartrr aiooMirs The load of two oxen is' 

' tlma thiw quarters and tap bushels, instead of tout quarters, as bare 
mlmltM, The mat W oeovcyaocc, thsrstotr, wtU amount to about 
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proportion of lowYate. Two oxen cannot travel over such 
rugged hill* and deep sands os are to he found between the 
corn-growing districts anil Odessa, when drawing a ton 
weight, at a greater rate than ten English miles per day. 
Each hundred miles will thus require to.n days’ work for 
two oxen'and one man to proceed to the port, and about 
seven flays to discharge the loading and to return with the 
empty carriage. The rate of hire for a man aud two oxen is, 
at least in Kodolia, 6d. per day. "Where pasture is abund¬ 
ant the oxen may he fed for a mere triile ; hut in tlie jour¬ 
ney of near 100 miles across the steppes, in the months 
when tlie greater number of carriages puss over it, the vege¬ 
tation is wholly burnt up, which, with tlie scarcity of water, 
must cause some expense iu the maintenance of the cattle. 
If for their food and water an allowance he made of Is. tW. 
for the seventeen days, aud it he added to the hire of the 
man and tlie oxen, it will make tlie cost of conveyance for 
tiic four quarters of wheat amount to 2v. Cut. per quarter for 
each hundred miles.” Tlie labour of many years, and tlie 
outlay of capital which has yet to he created, will lie re¬ 
quired befoie these, difficulties will he overcome, and tlie cost 
of transport diminished by good roads and other fm ilitiew. 

Tlie follow ing tabic show s the countries w liieli ai c eapalil i 
of furnishing us with wheat, and the quantities with which 
they supplied m during threr successive year* of high priecs. 
An Account of the Quantities of Foreign and Colonial 


Wheat anil Wheat-1'luiir brought into Consumption in 
the United Kingdom; stating the Quantities Imported 
from each Country during each Year from 1N.17 to 1SJ1). 
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It will be seen from this table that the importations from 
the United States, British North America, and other dis¬ 
tant corn-growing countries, arc quite insignificant, under 
the uncertainties of a fluctuating duty. The risks of the 
trade are so great as to present few inducements to the 
merchant; and when purchases of corn arc made to supply 
our wants, it is not the surplus stock raised for the English 
market that we obtain, but we enter in competition with 
the foreign consumer, and our necessities compel us to out¬ 
bid him in liis own market. If the trade were always open, 
England would become, as Holland was iu the seventeenth 
century, the great entrepot of the corn-producing countries 
throughout the world: large purchases would be made in 
abundant years, and ourselves as well as other European 
countries would be supplied by our merchants in years of 
scarcity. Sir Walter Raleigh remarked that “a dearth of 
only one year in any part of Europe, enriches Holland for 
seven years;” and there can be no doubt that a new and 
very important branch of commerce would spring up if 
England attracted to It* ports the surplus produce of grain 
bathe different part* gf the worid. 



THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

*' ' •** 

By THOMAS BRSKINE MAY. 


THE IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT it the legislature oftb* 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, eonAtmf 
the king or queen, die lord* spiritual and temporal, and me 
knights, oitiaen*, and ImrgeoMO in parliament fewmbled. 

Hie word is genrrelly ooneidetsd to bo derirod from the 
Preach. 1 pallet,* to apeak*- “ It we* first applied,” «ay» Bleck- 
etone, “to general areemblie* of the etatea under Louie VII. in 
Prance about the middle of the twelfth century.” The earlieot 
mention of it in the etatutee it in die preamble to tbeatatuteof 
Wertmiinter let, a.b. 1272. 

Orioin ano Anti«iitv or Parliament. 

Tlie origin of any ancient initituthm mart bo difficult to 
trace, when in the ooune of time it baa undergone great 
changer} and few subject* have afforded to antiquaries more 
cause for learned reeearch and ingeniona conjecture than the 
growth of our parliament into the form which it had aaufmed 
when mithenttareeorde of Its existence and constitution are to 
1* found. Great councilr of the nation existed in England 
Iwtl) under the Saxon* and Normans, and appear to have been | 
common among all the nation* of tire North of Europe. 
They were called by theSaxour midul-tgaetk, or great council; 
mtrful-yematt, at great meeting; arid wiltena-gtmott, meeting 
of wire men—by the lart of which they are now moat fami : 
liarly known. There appear to have been leirtrao-preief** in 
each of the kingdom* com poring die Saxon Heptarchy, and 
there, afire the union of die kingdom), became united into one 
great ataambly or council. 

The conrtitution of tlieae council) cannot be known with any 
certainty, and there ha* been much controverry on the subject, 
and officially a* to the ahare of authority enjoyed by the 
people. Different period* have been assigned for their admittance 
into the Icgirleturc. Coke, Spelman, Camden, and Pry one 
agree that the common* formed part of the great aynod* or 
council) before the Conquert; but bow they were summoned, 
and what degree of power they porrerred, i* a matter of doubt 
and obecurity. Under die Saxon king*, the forau of local 
government were undoubtedly popular. The drirt-gtmott wp* 
a kind of county parliament at which the alderman qy awl of 
die tbire (being hhntelf elected to that office by the freeholder*) 
prended, with the bishop, die Ain-gtrin* (or sheriff), and the 
assessor* appointed to arritt their deliberation* upon point* of 
law. A rbi re-gemote war held twice a-year hi every county, 
when the magistrates, thanes and Abbott, with all tbeMjergy 
and landholder*, were obliged to he present. Awarrety of 
, hiuiiwt* war conducted, but the proceeding* of there Ssettnbli** 
generally periook more of the character of a court of juatioe 
tiutn of a legislative body. That die wittanargemote or national 
council wm of an equally popular conrtitution with the thin* 
gemote it not so certain. If the smaller proprietor* cf land 
were not actually disqualified by law from taking pert in fit 
proceeding*, yet their poverty and the distance of the mm3 
from than borne* mutt generally have prevented them from 
attending. It ha* bean conjectured that they were represented 
by their tithing-rueo, and the inhabitant*- of town* by .their 
chief nM^ffigrtt*} but no. system < palitiqal rspreasntetitn' 
can jbn tmftrd W- - *; tqdmt time. (‘Squire on ItbUfitti, 

•dtufinv’j& f ' Henry.HittoryofEn«M&;,voL«.,» 
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in the order* and person* that oompoeed it; and that the mem* 
ben wire attended as representative* were chosen by chaw* 
analogous to thoae who now poten t the elective ftotiehue.” 

(‘ History of the Anglodfexons,' vol. HU p. 180.) He con- 
tidere it “ incumbrut on tlie liiatorical antiquary to rbow, not 
when the people acceded to the wittroa-geroote*, but when, if 
ever, fliey were divested of the right of ottsuding them,” at the 
German national council*, from which tbit Saxon institution 
derived it* origin, were attended by all the people! and he 
arguat that “ the total absence of any document or date of the 
origin of the election of representative! by the freeholders of 
counties is the strongest proof we can have that the custom has 
been immemorial, and long preoeded the Norman conquest. The 
fact* that such representatives have been always called knights 
of the shire, and that militet, or an order like those afterward* 
termed knights, were port of the witfmn-geraote, befriend tide 
deduction.” (lb,, m 184.) 

At there are no records which can be bald at conclusive 
upon tbit point of history, we mast be satisfied with conjec¬ 
ture; and theliberml character of the other Saxon ins ti tu tio n* 
inclines ut to infer that, whether there was re p re sentation or 
not, the commonalty bad a share in the government. Hud 
we are indebted to our Saxon ancestor* for the germs of 
oar free taxations ther«j||an be no doubt, though we cannot 
| trace their growth to distinctly as we could wish. That the 
people ^rero frequently present at the deliberations of the 
, wittena-genote, and that the authority of their name was tiled, 
appears from many records; but whether aa witness** (in which 
capacity they are sometimes spoken of), or because their pre¬ 
sence was necessary to give effect to laws, is not so cisrgv In 
the reign of Kthelwolf, a.o. 895, a great council was held at 
Winchester, in which a tenth of the whole nation wae given, to 
the church by “the king, tlie barons, and the people in an 
infinite multitude,'' bub the nobles only signed the 1 m. 
(' Ingulf p. 883.) A “ copious multitude of .people, with 
many knights," it also skid to have attended.* similar council 
in the fifth year of the reigu of King Canute, but it doe* not' 
appaar that the people took say part in tha proceeding*, save 
a* spectator* In Edward tlie Confessor* law d* Apilm a 
tenth is confirmed to tlie church 11 by the king,, tire bo¬ 
rons, and the people;” but in other laws of the same king 
the whole authority of the state is declared to be vested 
ill the king, acting with tha advice of hi* barons. 

The Normans were not likely to advance the j (retention* or 
the people whom tkey had conquered. Their* wov en oppressive 
feudal government, at variance with popular privilege*. AH 
rank and property was the gift of the crown, involving military 
terries sad subordination. . Spelman, in his treatise on Farliae 
meets, tb°S describes the political condition of the CMMg(*p|fE 
under tire feudal *yiteros-r-“ Every lord haviuf aatiwtifyawsa 
hie touanfii the euperiour, as comprehending th*maH* 
ingaa oupit* (f.t. in chief, or direct fromtin atng),'Wl MtW%'to 
the king to are all under hi* tenure t* be 
. ». » .Rffigeaeo" whereof, whatsoever thorn 
. or dtsamR unto jb» nafiwrf fbwiteto .'Ruti 
jt did' bind erety «f them ibsfelnfaritew 
it corns* to patA Mf 
eommonpropk jay: 

'.■reTtbofewfa* 
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luted filticn the Conquest. Here again no positive cviil'in <* is 
supplied by imr record*. Tie 1 laws amt charters of the early 
Norman kings roiistaiiily mention council* of bishops, abbots, 
iiarons, and the chief )ir, of the kingdom, but arc silent a* 
to the commons. In the 22nd year of Henry II. (a.d, 1170,., 
Jlenedir.t. Abbas, one of our old monkish annalists, relates, that 
about the feast of.St. Haul, the king came to Northampton, amt 
there held a great council concerning the statutes of his realm, 
in the presence of tin- liishojn, earls, and barons of hi* domi¬ 
nions, and with the advice of his I.nights and men. This is 
the fust record which appears to include the commons in the 
national councils. 

Forty years afterwards the great charter of King John 
throws a light upon the constitution of parliament which un 
earlier record hail done; but even there the origin of a re¬ 
presentative system is left in obscurity. It reserves to the city 
ot Loudon, and to at) other cities, boroughs, and towns, and to 
the Cinque ports amt other ports, all their ancient liberties 
and free customs; but whether the summons to parliament: 
which i.^there promised was then first instituted, nr whether it 
was an ancient privilege confirmed amt guaranteed for the 
future, the words of tho cliartqr do not sufficiently explain. 
From this time, however, may he i learly traced the existence 
of a parliament similar to that which hits continued to our own 
days. *• 'lire main constitution of parliament, as it now 
stands,” says Jllackstone, “ was marked out bo long ago os 
the seventeenth year of King John, A.n. 1215, in tire gteal 
charter granted by that prince, wherein'he promises to sum¬ 
mon nil urebbisbops, bishops, abbots, earls, arid greater baron > 
jBTSOgflly, ami all other tenants in chief under the erown by 
the sheriff and liailifi's, to meet at a certain place, with forty 
days' uot ice, to assess aids and scutages when necessary; mid 
this constitution has subsisted, in fact at haul, from the year 
12(56, 10 Hen. lit., there Ireing stilLextant wrils^' that date 
to summon kuiglds, citizens, niidmurgesses to^arlinnient."' 
There are writs of an earliiT date than that mentioned try 
Hluckntmic in the -I!) Hen. lit., which involve the principle 
of representation, though not to tho same extent. One. in thr 
•7Nth year of that reign, requires the sheriff of each county to 
cause to come before the king’s council two good and discreet 
knights of his county, whom the men of the rmiHty shill/ have 
rhofen far thin purpoie, in tire stead of all and each of them, to 
consular, along with the knights of other counties, what aid 
they will grant the king.” f‘2 Pryipic’s Register,' p, 23.) 
This, however, was for a particular occasion only j and to 
appear before tire council is not to vote as an estate of the 
realm. Nevertheless, representation of some kiml then existed, 
and it is interesting to observe bow early the people had ashore 
in granting sulrsidies. Another w rit in 1261 directs the sheriffs 
to cause knights to repair from each county to the king at 
Windsor. It only remains to notice astaluto passed 15Edw. II. 
(1322 1 , which declares that “the matters to lie established for 
the estate of (he king and of his heirs, and for the estate of the 
realm and of the people, should bo treated, accorded, and esta¬ 
blished in parliament, bv the king uml by the assent of the 
prelates, earls, uud tiarous, and the commonalty of tire realm, 
aevtnlwiff ai ha J h**n bej i«v areutlamed" In reference to this 
statute Mr. Hsdltun observes, *• that it not only cstahlislm by a 
legislative declaration the present constitution of parliament, 
but recognises if as already standing upon a custom of some 
length of time.” (‘ 1 Const Hist.,’ p. 0 .) 

Constjtubnt Parts or Parliament. 

The parliament is composed of the king or queen, and the 
three estates of the realm,—the lords spiritual, th«fcrd* teui- 
{■M, and the commons. The kingly office is hereditary, but 
subject to nuy limitations, both as to power uf (I law of succes¬ 
sion, which may lie imposed by the authority of parliament, 
-TO the time being. The statute 6 Aline, c. 7, declares it high 
treoffm for any one to maintain and affirm by writing, printing, 
Vt preachiqg, ‘'that the kings at queens of this realm, by and 
with'the authority of parliament, are not thla ip moke lavs 


and statutes of sufficient force and validity to limit ami bind 
tin: crown, and the descent, limitation, inheritance, and govern¬ 
ment thereof.” The crown possesses no prerogatives hut such 
us are recognised by the law. The act 12 and 1.7 Will. 111- 
c. 2, declares “ that the laws of England are the birthright of 
the people thereof; arid all the kings and queens who shall 
ascend the throne of this realm ought to administer the govern¬ 
ment of the same according to the said law*^ and all their 
officers and ministers ought to serve them respectively accord¬ 
ing to the same." 

Into the general prerogatives of the crown it is not proposed 
to enter; but such a* have immediate connexion with par¬ 
liament require a brief notice. The legal existence of par¬ 
liament ilcpem|s upon the exercise of royal prerogative. As 
the bead of the church, the king appoints all archbishops 
and bishops, who form one of the three estates of the realm, 
and, os “lord* spiritual,” hold the highest rank, after princes 
of the blood royal, in the House of Lords. All titles of ho¬ 
nour are his gift, and thus the “ Ionia temporal - ’ also, who 
form the remainder of the highest legislative body, are entirely 
of his creation. In early times the summons of peers to attend 
parliament depended entirely on the will or caprice of the 
kitrg; hut their hereditary titles have long since Ixjeii held to 
confer a right to sit in parliament. To a kina's writ, also, 
even the commons owe their legal existence. What las been 
already said concerning the presence of the commons in parlia¬ 
ment is suffir lent to show the obscurity in which their early 
history is veiled previously to the reign of King John; ami 
thenceforward, when their history is no longer obscure, we. still 
find them summoned by writs issued by the Ling, and this is 
the practice to the present flay. In addition to these powers 
the king possesses various other privileges and functions in 
connexion with parliament, which will he move conveniently 
explained hereafter. 

Archbishops and bishop,, »lime seen, held a prominent 
place in tho great Savon councils, unrl under the Norman 
kings they still returned it. They h.ue always hud a seat in 
par liameiit, but by what right is not aimed upon. In the 
Saxon times there is no doubt tliat they sat as bishop* by- 
virtue of their ccelcsiusticul office ; hut it is said that “ William 
She Conqueror thought proper to change the spiritual tenure of' 
frank-uhnoigu, or free ahi|s. under which the bishop* held their 
lutids under the Saxon government, into the feudal or Nornmu 
tenure hv barony : and in right of succession to those 1 1 ,ironic, 
which were unalienable from their respective dignities, the 
bmhops and abbot* were allowed their seat* in the Hou9i- of 
Lord*.” (• Illackrtciie's Com.,' p. 156.) Mr. Hulkim eon* 
sidejs this view of the rights of the English hierarchy too con¬ 
tracted, ami maintains that the bishop* of William (he Con¬ 
queror were entitled to sit in hi* councils by the general custom 
of Europe, which invited tile superior ecclesiastics to such 
offices, and by the common law nf England, which the Con¬ 
quest did not overturn. (• Middle Age*,' vol. iii., pp. 0. 7.) 
Another view of the question is, that the abbot* only had a sent 
in pdAuuOent solely by virtue of tlteir tenure* ns baron*; but 
that the bishops sut in a double capacity, as bishops and as 
borons. (‘ Hotly s Treatise on Convocations,' p. 126.) Their 
presence in parliament, however, has been uninterrupted, what¬ 
ever changes may have been effected in the nature of their 
tenure. In die Church of England there ore two archbishops 
(Contegmry and York), and twenty-four bishops: and under 
Rio Act of I'niuu four bishops of the Church of Ireland sit with 
them tu lords spiritual, by rotation of sessions, in the Imperial 
Parliament. These, together, form the estate of lards spiritual. 

Tlie lords temporal ore divided info dukes, marquesses, earls, 
viscourtts, and baron*. These titles are of deferent degrees of 
antiquity and honour. That of duke, though first in tank, is 
by no tnea^k the most ancient iu this country. Among the 
Saxons threw (or leaden) are frequently rosfitiabed; hut the 
title was first conferred after ft# Conquest by Edward III. 
upon hit Mu Edward the Blade prince, whom he created 
Duke of Cornwall Marquesas* were originally lords of the 
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marches or borders, and derived their tide from the office* 
held by them. The ear licit creation of a marquee* a* a title 
of honour was in the 8th year of Richard II. The title of earl 
is die same as that of alderman amongst the Saxons. They 
conducted the government of counties both under the Saxon 
and Norman king*. After the Conquest, the French title of 
count was applied to them, whence the shires over which they 
presided itave ever since been called counties. Their wive*. 
.ilv>>, are railed countesses. Tiie title of viscount was first 
clean'd in the reign of Henry VI. Huron* appear to have ban 
tenants to rapile, or lords of manor*. The title was subject tu 
variations in regard to dignity. There were greater and l«*|er 
barons, and latterly die former only were summoned to par¬ 
liament. All these title* are now conferred liy the king 
without, reference to their origin, and independently of any 
office or territorial possession. 

On the Union of Scotland in 1707 the Scottish peers were 
not admitted to the English parliament; but they elect for 
each parliament 10 representative* from their own body, who 
must la- descended from peers at the time of the Union. 
I nder the act of Union with Ireland, which came into opera- 
lion in 1801,the Irish peer* rlsct 28 representatives for life 
from tin: peerage of Ireland. Hie power of the kiug to add 
to the number of Irish peer* is subject t„ limitation. He may 
make promotions in the [lecrage at all times; hut he can only 
create a new Irish peer whenever three of the peerages of Ireland 
which acre in existence at the time of the Union have bt- 
cornc extinct. Ilut if it should happen that the number of 
Irish i>eerii—exclusive of those holding any peerage of the 
United Kingdom, which entitles them to an hereditary seat 
in the House of Lords—should lie reduced to Hid, thin one 
new Irish peerage may lie created 5s often us otic become* 
■'Miner, or whenever an Irish j*vr becomes entitled, by descent 
in creation, to an Inredilaiy seat m the imperial parliament; 
the true intent and meaning of Hint article of Union being to 
keep iiji the Irish peerage to tho number of 100. (4th Art. uf 
t hiion.) 

TliosA then, are the c.nmponent port* of the House of Lords, 
i he noinlM'r of liritisli peerages of different ranks ha* been 
greatly augmented from lime to time, and there is no Hmitatioq| 
m the jKiwer of the crown to add to if by further creations. 
The present number of each class tna$ be best cxliibited by the 
inllowitig table :— 

lanttw SniiiTfAi.. 

2 urebbidm]* (Caiitcrhury anil Vork> 

-4 English bishops. * 

4 Irish representative bishops. 

Total, 30 

Lotto* Tastro hai., 

3 duke* of the blood royal. 

21 dukes. t 

20 marquesses. ' 

| 114 earls. 

20 viscounts. 

211 barons. 

16 representative peers of Scotland. 

28 representative peers of Ireland, 

Total, 433 

There arc likewise at the present time eleven peeresses in 
their own right, by creation or descent. 

The House of^Coromons consist* of knight* of »h||*e), <jy 
the representative* of counties; citizens, or the representative* 
nf cities; and burgesses, or the representative* of botooght. We 
bare seen that nil these were distinctly summoned to attend 
parliament in tbe 49th yeas of Henry III. What the number 
was at that time does not appear, hot it has since varied greatly 
at different period*. In addition to those borough* which ap¬ 
pear from the first to have returned burgesses to parliament, 


many otheri had that privilege conferred upon them by charter 
or by statute in succeeding reigns, while some were discharged 
from what tiiev considered, at that time, a heavy burthen, vis., 
the expense of maintaining their member*. In tbe time of 
Edward III. 4s. a day were allowed to a knight of the •hire, 
and 2*. to a citizen or burgess (' 4 lust. 16'); and this charge 
was, in the case of poor aud small rnmmnuitics, too great an 
evil to lie compensated by tire possible benefit of representation. 
Iu the reign of Henry 3 1. there were not more than 300 mem- 
Iwr* of the House of Commons. Tbe legislature added 27 for 
Walts and 4 for the enmity ami city of Chester, in the reign of 
Henry A HI., arid 1 for the county and oity of Durham in the 
reign of Charles 11., while 180 now member* wore added by 
royal charter bet ween tbe reigns of Henry VIII. and Chalks II. 
V Christian's Notes to lUnolnstone'). Forty.6ve member* were 
ussigued to Scotland, as her proportion of member* in the Ilritish 
parliament mi tin- union of that kingdom with England ; aud 
100 to Ireland at the cuuinieticenieiit of the preicut century, on 
incorporating her parliament with that of die United Kingdom, 
These successive additions brought the immlier to 658, which, 
notwithstanding (lie alteration* effected in the distribution of 
the elective franchise by the Reform Acts in 1833, remains tho 
same to the present day. 

lb explain fully these alteration* would far uteeed the limit* 
of this pa|ier ; but a brief outline of them may tic attempted. 
Tiie object of the Knglisli Act, os stated in the preamble, was 
to correct divers abuse* tliul had long prevailed in the clwico 
of members, to deprive many inconsiderable places of tbe right 
of returning member*, to grunt nich privilege to large, gupu- 
lous, and wealthy towns; to increase tbe number of ktiigm* of 
the shire; to extend the elective franchise to many of his 
Majesty's subjects who have nol heretofore enjoyed the same, 
ilinl to diminish the evpewp of elections.’ To effect this, 56 
boroughs in England unqJpVales were entirely disfranchised, 
ami 3|» others, which hud previously returned 2 ineudiere, now 
send only 1; 22 new boroughs were created, each to return 2; 
and 21) inure, to each of whic.li 1 only was given. Several 
small boroughs in Wales were united for tiie purpose of con¬ 
tributing to return a ineiiilier. Tim result of those and other 
local anaugnmants, which it is nut necessary tu describe, is as 
follows i—The vity of laindou hat the privilege of returning 
4 members; 135 cities and Ixirougli* (including the two uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge), returning each 2 members, 
contribute 270; and fit, returning each 1 mom Iwr, send 67 
more. There are ttnu 341 citizens and burgesses altogether lit 
England and Woles. Several of the comities were divided 
into electoral districts, by which tbe number of knigbt* of the 
shire was increased. # 

The comity of York luts 2 members tor each of ilia* 
three ridings ...... 6 

t 26 Couulies iuvvc . 4 members each . , 104 

7 ,, . .3 . , .31 

* 9 ,, . .3 ,, . .18 

10 ,, . .1 „ , .10 

159 

Tiie number of members for Scotland was increased by the 
Scotch Reform Act from 45 to 53, 30 of whotp are knights 
of shires, aud 23 citizen* and burgesses, representing towns, 
boroughs, or districts of small biironglw. By the Irish Reform 
Act die number of lrisli representatives also was increased from 
100 to 105, 64 being tor counties, and 41 for cities and 
boroughs. 0 

The following is a slotement of lire entire represstdatkiq, ef 
the three kingdoms, composing the House of Co runout t 

Et.cj.sxn and WAUcs. > 

1 -.9 knight* of shires, 

341 citterns gad burgees**. « 

Total IdW 



100 


KNIGHTS STORE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Seaman. 

30 knights of shire#. 

23 citizens and burgesses. 


Total 


S3 


lltKUNO. 


04 knighti of shires. 

41 citizen, uni burgeMscs. 

Total 105 

Total of tlic United Kingdom, 058. 

The olaaan of perrons hy whom these representative* are 
elected nmy lie described generally i„ f,. w if t | lc , 

quednm, connected with the franchise, which are both nume- 
rou« and intricate, he avoided. To begin with the English 
Uunhet Before the 8th of Henry VI. all freeholder, had a 
right to vote (or, a* ii affirmed by tome, all freemen); but by 
a Matute passed in that year (c. 7, the rigid was limited to 
, I)e,, P“ 'Iwellmg and rodent in the tame counties, whereof 

every one of diem aliull liave free land or tenement to the 
vahie of 40*. by the year, at the lea«f, above all chargee." 
Hy the Reform Act every perron, being of full age, and not 
aulyect to any legal uicapaeity, who, at the time of the ]Homing 
nf die act, wus neised for hi, own life, or the life of another, or 
for any live, whutever, of a 40,. freehold; or who may be 
eeiied subsequently to the punning of the act, provided he lie 
in actual and bond Jhl, occupation; or win. may come into 
«"ci^reehohl estate hy marriage, marriage settlement, devise, 
or promotion to any beueliee or office, i. .till entitled to vote a, 
a freeholder; but any perron not included in there classes ac¬ 
quiring a freehold .ubreqm-ntly to the act, is only m tilled when 

lo/i >e to him of ,,W! cl * ar y®>y value of liot leu than 
10/ above all rente and charge pijhhl.- out of or iu rosm-cl 
of die same. Copyholder* having an estate of 10/., aarear ; 
leaseholder. of land of that value whom lease, wore originally 
granted for 00 years; lriueliolih.ni of 504, with 20 year,’ lease*; 
and tenant, at will occupying land, or tenement* raying a rent 
ao/ - a -y«f. >*ad Ilie right of voting conferred hy 
the Reform Act. In cities and ltorouglu the right of voting 
formerly varied .according to the ancient custom in each. 
With ew-tiiiu modification. many of diene ancient right* were 
retained by the Reform Act, a, that of freemen. and oil,or cor¬ 
porate qualification,; aud the occupier, of home, or the clear 
yearly value of 10/. were added to the old comtituencie,. 
Fium whatever right there variou, claw, of person, claim to 

y ,l ' a< *■}» ** regigjered iu liite pr,-jural by the over- 

reen of each pnnsh; and on certain day, court, ure held, by 
bamrterrtppomted by the judge, for that purpore, to revise 
there lute, when objection, rany lie made to any name inserted 
by foe oyeneere, ami if held to he efficient the name i, .truck* 
off die In , and foe claimant will have no right to vote at any 
reumng election until be .hall have .ucceeded at .ub.em.eut 
legiltrationi m wtablwhin# hit claim. * 

The Scotch Reform Art reserved'the right, of all ,.crams 
th«. on the roQ of freehold™ of «ny county, or who were en¬ 
titled to be put ujsrn it, ami emended the frnuchire to all 
owner, of property-of the clear yearly value oflO/., and to cer¬ 
tain claw, of leareholiler,. In ritiea and borough. the Act 
substituted a 10/. hourehuld-frandiire for foe system of electing 
nmmWreby foe town council., which had previou.lv existed. 

- . “f c ) aHnM1 .** "* maile up in countie, hy the .cliool- 

nurtere of each parish, and in borough, by the (pirn-clerks, 

•heriff. Cl<U,,U aUd ° l,I * Cliww “ w h * alfd “ ld determined by foe 
* W t' Ctl,rS f ° r C1>un, ' M ' w V the Reform 

m “ T! wn,Ut of m hveholders, 20/. and 104 

WWden and learelioldm „f different dreoriptinns, and rent- 
^TVu'l, 1 ™ mid counties u f towns, i„ oddiUon to the 
ewiuty Mwtitueneie^ there are 40 *. houreholdm, 10/. W 
holder^ and freemen. I„ borough, there ore freeholder*, free- 


j men, 10 /. houreholders, and afow 5 /. householders, whose right# 
existed before the pawing of the Act. Claims and objection, 
are determined by tlie as*i,tant barrister, at special nensiom. 

It has not been attempted to explain in detail all the dis¬ 
tinction# of the elective franchise, neither is it proposed to state 
all the ground, upon which perron, may be disqualified from 
voting. Aliens, jiernon, mider twenty-one years of age. of un¬ 
sound mind, in receipt of parochial relief, nr convicted of cer¬ 
tain offences, are iucajiable of voting. Many officers also con¬ 
cerned in tlie collection ot the revenue are disqualified. 

To be eligible as a member, a person must posses* tlie pro¬ 
perty-qualification required by the Act 1 and 2 Viet. e. 4«. 
viz., to be a knight of the shire, he must l>e entitled, for hi, 
own use arid benefit, to real or jx-rsonal jiroperty, or both to¬ 
gether, to the amount of fiOOA a-yenr; and to be a citizen or 
burgess, he mint he entitled to one-half the amount of that 
qualification. ’Before the passing of that Act a freeliold pro- 
[K-rty m land to the nraouut of 0007. anil 300/. a-year respect¬ 
ively alone conferred the necessary qualification. 

Members for the I 'niversitie* of Oxford and Camiiridge, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, require no qualification; and the 
c detl sons or heirs apjvircut of jieers, or of per,on, qualified to 
)<- Knight, of tlie shire, are, hy law, qualified to serve without 
having the property required hy others. In .Scotland no pru- 
perfy-qualification j* established. 

Therr are other requisites besides pnqierty to enable jiersmi* 
to ,>t in Parliament. Formerly it was necessary that the mi-m- 
her chosen should be himself one of the body represented. The 
law, however, was constantly disregarded, and in 1771 was 

W^ll I A ” “ ,,ot eligible. The Art 12 and 13 
I . III. declares that no jierson bom out nf the kingdoms 
« siighind, Scotland, nr Ireland, or fin* dominions themrnto 
oilging f although lie be mtluralizi-d or made a denizen, ex¬ 
cept sii.li as are bom of English parents), simll la- capable f„ 
e of the privy council or a member of either house uf parlia¬ 
ment. The 1 Geo. 1. stut. 2, c. 4 , in ordi-T to enforce more 
strongly the jirovisions of the Aet nf William, enacts that ** no 
jierson .linll hereafter lie naturalized, unless in the bHl exhi- 
tnted for font purpose there lie a douse or |>arti.-ular words 
gnrefted to declare that such jn-rscm is not thereby enabled to 
ne a member of either house nf parliamentlmt ,-j no clause 
o f us nature can bind any future jiarliament, it has 1 /ceti cus- 
munry to rejn-al it jiarticular cares hy a jirevtmis Act, aufi 

o pure the Act for naturalization without any restriction, 
ra ws* done i„ resjiect to Trince lawjiohl in l-Shf anil Prim e 
A ri t s. n .,! 8,l> ' A menl,,<,r m«rt of age. Before the 7 
an \ill. IU. e, 2,5 w-ldcK declared the law, it was not 
unusual for in more to sit and vote. On the 1 (ith or Dceemher. 

’" n “* “•’“ring of a controverted election, Mr. Trench ird 
was admitted by his counsel to be a minor; but, notwitli- 
standing upon a division was declared to be duly elected. 

( Hat*. Prflc. P. IP Comm. Journ, #J0S.) 

Mental imbecility is a disqualiiieation: and '.hoi,Id a 
mem tier, who was sane at the time of hi. election, afterward* 
become a lunatic, hi, rent may lie avoided, as in the ease of 
Grampound , 1 . 1506. (D Kwcs, 126; Rogers, 57 .) F.ugli.l# 
{Hters are ineligible to the House of Common,, as having a JT 

Iw “ nJ Sc ° ,ch " llei, «S "presented 

there. but trull pern, unless eleeted as one of the representa- 
1 e pews of Ireland, may .it for auy place in Bril,tin. 

the wg.„h Scotch, and Irish judge, (with foe exception of 
the Master of the Hull, i„ England) arc disqualified (Comm. 
Journ. pfo Nov. l(5l,S ; 7 Geo. 11. c. 1C ; 1 and 2 Geo. IV. 

, J ".r W w,t, ‘ ,hc b«Wvri of various office, particulailv 
cxchqW by statute. A huge clou# of officre which iocajiaei'- 

i° d r f ° r are Jliw, or places of 

pniflt under the crown, created since the 23th of October 1700 
a. defined by foe fith of Anne, c. 7. Clergymen are' ineli¬ 
gible. This was a doubtful point until the41stGeo. III., c. 6-1 
which more out of Mr. Horne Toole*, election, declared that 
no person hawing been ordained to foe office of priest or deacon 
or being a minuter of (be church of Scotland, j, capable of 
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beiug elected; and if he sits or votes, he is liable to forfeit MO/. 
for each day, to any one who way sue fur it. Tiie Roman 
Catholic clergy arc also excluded by 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, s. 9. 
Government contractors, being supposed to Ire liable to the 
influence of their employers, are disqualified from serving in 
Parliament. The Act 22 Geo. HI. c. 43, declares that any 
jiersoii who shall, directly or indirectly, himself, or by any one 
in trust for him, undertake any contract with a government 
depot tuiciit, shall be incapable of being elected, or of sitting or 
voting dining tlic lime he shall hold such contract, or any 
share thereof, or any benefit or emolument arising from the 
same. The Act does not affect incorporated trading compa¬ 
nies, contracting in their corporate capacity. The (tenuities ■ 
for violations of the Act are peculiarly severe. A contractor 
sitting or voting is liable to forfeit £500 for every day on which 
lie may sit or vote, to any person who may sue for the same; 
and every person against whom this penalty shall be recovered 
is incapable of holding any contract. The Act goes still fur¬ 
ther (.•>. 10!, ami even imposes a penalty of £500 upon any 
person who admits a member of the House of Commons to a 
share of a contract. 

liy tin- 52 Geo. 111. e. Ml, whenever u member shall lie 
found and declared a bankrupt, lie shall be for twelve mouths 
incapable of sitting and voting, unless the commission lie su¬ 
perseded, or the creditors paid or satisfied to the full amount 
of tlicit debts. At the expiration of twelve months the Com- 
mkonuctk are required to certify the bankruptcy to the N(»eakcr, 
ami tiie election of the memiier is void. In this Act there is 
no jxiialtv fora bankrupt sitting and voting; anil as no oflir.inl 
not it e of ins bankruptcy is required to lie given to the Speaker 
tor twelve month-, it seems that he might kit with impunity in 
the menu time, unless petitioned against. 

These are lie 1 chief but not the only grounds of disqualifica¬ 
tion for kitting m the House of Commons. Many others will 
he found collected in the various works upon Election Law, 
i,hero, also, those which have been touched upon in this place 
are more fully detailed, (lingers, Shepherd, Stephens, Ac.) • 

To these explanations concerning the jjerxons of whom jiar- 
h.uncut i» composed, it is wot necessary to add any jiaifieubir* 
us to the mode of election, farther than tliat the election} are 
held by tin sheriffs or other reluming oflicers, in oU'dience l9 
a king s wiit out of Chancery, uufl are determined by the 
majority of registered voters. 

The hods anil commons originally were one assembly, but 
ltie date of their sejuratiou is not known. Sir Edward Coke 
states that he had seen a record, 30 Hen. I, (1130j, of their de¬ 
grees and seats os one body, and affirms that the separation 
took place at the desire of the commons. (13 ‘ State Trials,’ 
l llll.', Klsyitge avers that “the commons ever had a place 
fur their consultation ajiart from the lords though they tlid 
often meet and sit together in one room," and he give# several 
precedents in support of his position. (‘ Manner of Holding 
Pail laments,’ pp. 101-104, 135.) 

I’owbk »vn Jritiamcriox or Pahi.umknt. 

1. Lr,(.isi..irtvK At Timitirv ciii.i.hcrivKi.v.—Tlic autho¬ 
rity of parliament extends over tlic United Kingdom and all its 
colonies and foreign possessions. There are no other limits to 
it- junior of making laws for the whole empire than those 
which are common to it and to all other sovereign authority, 
the willingness of the people to obey, or their puwer^o resist 
them. It hia power to alter the constitution of the country, for 
that is the constitution which tlic lost act. of parliament lias 
made. It may take away life by acts of attainder, and make 
an alien lie as a natural-born subject. 

Parliament dog* not in the ordinary course legislate directly 
for the colonies. For some, the queen in council legislates, 
and others have legislatures of tiieir own, and propound laws 
for their internal government, subject In the approval of the 
queen in council; but these may afterwards be rejiealed or 
amended by statutes of the Imperial Parliament^ Their legisla¬ 
tures and their laws are both subordinate to the supreme power 


of the mother country. The constitution of Lower Canada 
was suspended in )S36; and a provisional government, with 
legislative functions and great executive powers, was esta¬ 
blished by the British parliament Slavery was abolished by 
on act of parliament in 18.13 throughout all the liritish posses¬ 
sions, whether governed by local legislatures or not; but cer¬ 
tain measures for currying into effect the intentions of par¬ 
liament were left for subsequent enactment by the local 
bodies, or by the queen in council. The house of assembly of 
Jiiiiiaira, the most ancient of our colonial legislatures, had 
neglected to pass an effectual law for the regulation of prisons, 
which became uccessury upon the emancipation of the negroes, 
and parliament immediately interposed and passed a statute for 
that |>ui pose. The assembly were indignant at the interference 
of the mother country, and neglected their functions, until an 
act was passed by the imperial parliament which would have 
sus]tended the constitution of Jamaica unless within a given 
time they resumed them. 

The (lower of inqiosing taxes upon colonies for the support 
of the parent state was attempted to be exercised by parliament 
in the case of the provinces of North America; but this attempt 
was the immediate occasion of the severance of that great 
country from our own. The injustice tutd hardship of colonial 
taxation may lie admitted ; but whatever may -be urged against 
it on grounds of morality or exjiedimicy, (lie legal right of 
jiariiiiineiit to imjxwe taxes upon all jiersoiui within the liritish 
dominions is unquestionable. 

There are some subject# indeed niton which parliament, In 
familiar language, is said to have no right to legislate; such, 
for instance, a# the Church ; but no tine, who thinks cnrtgetly, 
can intend more by that expression than that, it is inexpedient to 
make laws tut to such matters. The very prayers and service* 
of the Church are prescribed by statute. Parliament has 
changed the professed ndtouii of the country, olid bus altered 
the hereditary succession W tlm throne. To conclude, in the 
words of Sir Edward Coke, the power of pailianiont •» is so 
transcendent and absolute, that it cannot lie confined, either 
for causes or persons, within ttny’ hounds." 

2. J)isTiitm - TioN or Pmvitiu iiktwi kn Kma, I.oi^i, and 
Commons. —Custom anil convenience lutt e assigned to mffcrciit 
branches of the legislature peculiar powers; but they are subject 
lit any limitation or even transfereiicti which parliament may 
think fit. The king swears at the coronation to govern 
“according to tha statutes in parliament agreed upon," and 
these of course may be altered. Prerogatives of the ernwu 
which have ever linen enjoyed might yet lie token away by the 
king, witli the consent of the three estates of the realm. The 
king sends and receives amltassadors, enteis into treaties with 
foreign powers, and declare# war or pence, without the con¬ 
currence of lords and commons ; but these things lie cannot do 
without the advice of Ida ministers, whoare rejqxiiisibl* to par¬ 
liament. Without entering into a view of hia general preroga¬ 
tives, it will be necessary to advert to certain parliamentary 
functions exercised by him, which arc most important in tint 
business of legislation. 

Summuns.~ii is liy the art of the king alone that jstrliauicnt 
can tic assembled. There have been only two instance# iu 
which the lords and commons have ou t of their own authority, 
namely, previously to the restoration of King Charles II., and 
at the Revolution in lb&H. 

The first act of Charles ll.’g reign declared the lord* and 
commuiot to lie the two houses of parliament, notwithstanding 
the irregular manner iu which they had I wen assembled, and 
all their act# were confirmed by the succeeding parliament 
summoned by the king; which however qualified tiie confirm¬ 
ation of them by declaring tliat “ the manner of the assem¬ 
bling, enforced by the difficulties and exigencies which then 
lay upou the nation, is riot to be drawn info example." In 
the same manure the first act of tile reign of William and 
Mary declared the convention of lords and commons to lie the 
two houses of parliament, os if they had been summoned ac¬ 
cording to the usual foils, and the succeeding parliament 
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recognised the legality of their act*. Hut although the king 
may determine the period for calling parliament*, hi* preroga¬ 
tive i* restrained within certain limit*; a* be i* bound bjr 
statutes fib Cluirle* II. c. 1, and 6 Will, and Mary, c. 2) to 
iwue writ* within three yea** after the determination of any 
parliament; while the practice of providing money for the 
public service by annual enactment* render* it compulsory 
upon him to meet parliament every year. 

There i* one contingency upon which the parliament may 
meet without summons, under the authority of an act of par¬ 
liament. It wu* provided by the 8 Anne, c. 7, that, “ in cam 
there should lie no parliament in being at the time of the de¬ 
mise of the crown, then the last preceding parliament should 
immediately convene and tit at Westminster, a* if the said par¬ 
liament hod never been dissolved.’’ By the 37 Geo. III. 
o, 127, a parliament no revived would only continue in exist¬ 
ence for aix months, if not sooner dissolved. 

As the king, appoints the time and place of meeting, so idin 
at the commence ipent of every session he declares to hntli iunwes 
the cause of summons by a speech ilelivered to them in the 
. House of Lord* by himself in ]«rsou, or by commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by him, Until he has done this, neither house can 
proceed with any business. 

The causes of summons declared do not make it necessary 
for parliament to consider them only, or to ptorced at once 
to the consul ciutiun of Buy of them. After the speech, any 
business may be commenced; and the commons, in order to 
assert their right to act without reference to any authority but 
their own, invariably read a bill a first time pro/omul before 
they take the speech into consideration. Other business is also 
done very frequently at the same time. New writs ore issued 
for places which bavo become vacant during a recess, returns 
ure ordered, and even addresses ure presented on mutters un¬ 
connected with tlie speech. In 1840 a question of privilege, 
arising out of the action of Stockdnic against die printers of the 
bouse, was entertained before any notice ivas taken of her 
Majesty's speech. 

ProroffntioH and .Itfo'tHimmttit. —Parliament, it lots been 
seen, only commence its deliberations at the time appointed 
by the Ring; neither can it ooutiiiue diem any longer than he 
pleases. He may prorogue ]>uriiam*nt by having his command 
signified in his presence by the lord chancellor or speaker of 
the House of Lords to both houses, nr liy writ under the great 
sea1, at by commission. The effect of a prorogation is at once 
to suspend all business until parliament may be summoned 
again. Not only arc die sittings of parliament at an end, but 
all proceedings pending at the time, except impeachments by 
the commons, are quashed. A bill must be renewed after a 
prorogation, os if it had never been introduced, though the pro¬ 
rogation be for no more thou u day. William III. prorogued 
parliament from the illat of October, 1669, to the 23rd, iu 
order to renew die Util of Rights, concerning which a difference 
had arisen botweeu the two houses that was fatal to it. It being 
a rule that a bill cannot be passed iti either house twice in the 
same session, a prorogation has been resor|0) to hi other cases 
to enable a second bill to lie brought in. 

Adjournment is solely in die power of each house respect¬ 
ively! It’ha* not been uncommon indeed for the king's plea¬ 
sure to ba signified, .by message or proclamation, that both 
houses should adjourn. Either of them however may decline 
complying with wbftt cut be considered es no more than a re¬ 
quest. Business bos frequently been transacted after die king's 
desire has been made known, and the question for adjournment 
ha* afterwardsJbsen put in the ordinary manner. 

IhtwdtUiim .—Tlie king may also put an end to the existence 
of parliament by a dissolution. He is not however entirely 
.pot to define the duration of a parliament, for after seven year* 
R cease* to exist under the statute of Geetya I., commonly 
, known as the Septennial Act. Before the Triennial Act, 
' ti William and Mary, there we* no limit to the continuance of 
, a parliament, except the will of die king. Parliament is dis- 
solved by proclamation, after having been prorogued to a cer¬ 


tain day. This practice, according to Hatsell, “ which has now 
been uuifotto for above a century, ha* probably arisen from 
those motivee that are suggested by Charles I., in lib speech in 
1028, 1 that it should be a general maxim with kings them¬ 
selves only to execute pleating things, and to avoid appearing 
personally in matter* that may seem harsh and disagreeable.’" 

In addition to these several power* of calling a parliament, 
appointing its meeting, directing the commencement of its 
proceedings, determining them for an indefinite time by pro¬ 
rogation, and filially of dissolving it altogether, the crown has 
other parliamentary powers, which will hereafter be noticed iu 
treating of the functions of the two houses. 

* The judicial functions of the lords, and their right to pass 
bilb affecting the peerage which the commons may not amend, 
are the only properties peculiar to them, apart from their per¬ 
sonal rights and privilege*. 

Supply .—The chief powers vested in the House of Commons 
are those of imposing taxes and voting money for the public 
service. Bilb for these purposes can only originate in that 
bouse, and the lords may not make any alterations in tliem, 
except for the correction of clerical errors. 

Many disputes between the two houses bare arisen in the 
exercise of the privileges of the commons in matters uf supply, 
but these are so well understood and acknowledged, and the 
precedents which illustrate them are so numerous, tliat there is 
now little difficulty iu determining where they have been in¬ 
fringed. If tire lord* insist upon retaining any clause or 
amendment, involving an intrusion upon the privileges of the 
commons, the commons must throw out the bill. It is custom¬ 
ary, iu case* where the commons have no objection to the 
words, but only to their introduction by the lords, to bring in a 
new bill themselves, Containing those words, and to send it up to 
the lords for their agreement. On the opening of parliament the 
king directs estimates of the sums required for the various de¬ 
partments of the public service to be laid before llu- house, hut 
the amount of these may be varied by the commons at pleasure. 
Grunts of money for objects not included iu the estimates can¬ 
not lie made without the king's rrcuumiMidatkm Wring signified. 
Die king, however, though be originates these grants, has no fur¬ 
ther power in mutters of taxation and supply than that of givimr 
his assent to bills which have been agreed to by both houses of 
(Nirliament. Violations of this constitutional law had not been 
nnfreipieut before tj>e Revolution of I6SH, unit then it was ex¬ 
pressly declared in the Bill of Bights, *• that levying money for 
or to the use of the crown by pretence of the prerogative without 
grant of parliament, for longer time or in other manner than the 
same is or shall be granted, is illegal.” The commons will not 
allow the right of the lords to insert in a bill any {lerutiiary 
(ivnaltics or to alter the amount or application of any peualty 
i in posed by themselves: but the rigid assertion of this rule was 
found to be attended with much inconvenience, and a standing 
order was made iu 1831, directing the Speaker iu each case to 
report whether tho object of the lords appears to be *• to inqaise, 
vary, or take away any pecuniary charge or burthen on the 
subject,’’ or “ only to relate to the punishment of offences; 
and the house shall determine whether it may be expedient iiti 
such particular case to insist upon the exercise of their pri¬ 
vilege.” 

Right of rUtermiiung Ekdiono .—Another important power 
Bftmliar to the commons is that of determining all matters 
frlgtohiag the election of their own member*, and involving 
therein the rights of the electors. Upon the latter portion of 
their right a memorable contest arose between the lords and 
commons in 1704. Ashby, a burgees Of Aylesbury, brought 
an action at common law^agaiiwt tire return mg-offi cm of tliat 
town for having refused to permit him to give his vote at an 
electiou. A verdict was obtained by him, but a judgment was 
given against him in the Queen s Bench, which was reversed 
by the Hoorn c t Lords upon a writ of error. The commons 
declined that “tire determination of the right of election of 
members to «|pre in parliament k tire proper business of the 
Haase of Commons, which they would always be very jealous 
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of, and this jurisdiction of their* it uncon tested; that they ex¬ 
ercise a great potter in that natter, for they oblige the officer 
to alter his tetuni according to their judgment; end that they 
cannot judge of the right of election without determining the 
right of the electors; and if elector* were at liberty to prosecute 
suits touching their right of giving voice* in other courts, there 
might be different voices iu $her courts, which would make 
confusion, and ho dishonourable to the House of Common*: 
and that therefore such an action was a breach of privilege.” 
In addition to the ordinary exercise of their jurisdiction as re¬ 
garded the right of electioi^the commons relied upon an act 
of the 7 Will. HI. c. 7, by which It had been declared tlrefc 
“ the last determination of the House of Commons concerning 
the right of elecfions is to be pursued." On the other hand, 
it was objected that " there is a great difference Iwtwecn the 
right of the electors, and the right of the elected: the one is a 
temporary right to a place iu parliament pro hue r ice ; the 
other is a freehold or a franchise. Who has a right to sit ill 
the House of Commons, may he properly cognisable there; hut 
who luu a right to choose, is a matter originally established, 
even before there is a parliament. A man ha* a right to his 
freehold by the common law, and die law having annexed his 
right of voting to his freehold, it is of the nature of bis freehold, 
and must depend uftOu it. The same law that gives him bis 
right must defend it tor him, and any other power that will 
proltnd to take away his right of voting may as tvell pretend 
to bake away the freehold upon which it depends.” These ex¬ 
tracts from die Report of a Lords' Committee. 27 March, 1704, 
upon the conferences and other proceedings in the case of 
Ashby and White, give an epitome of the main arguments upon 
which each party in the contest relief. The whole of this 
Report, together with another of the l3th March, may be read 
with great interest. 

Kiieooraged by the decision of the House of lairds, five 
other burgesses of Aylesbuty, now familiarly known as “ the 
Aylesbury men,” commenced actions against the constables of 
their town, and were committed to Newgate by the House of 
Commons for a contempt of their jurisdiction. They endea¬ 
voured to obtain their discharge on writs of Anton* corpus, hut 
did not succeed. The commons declared their enunsel, agents, 
and solicitors guilty of a breach of privilege, and committed 
them also. Resolutions condensing these proceedings were 
passed by the lords: conferences were held, and addresses pre¬ 
sented to the queen. At length the queen come down and pro¬ 
rogued parliament, end thus put an end to the contest and to 
(lie imprisonment of lire A^Hesbury men and their counsel. 

Tile question which was agitated rtf that time has new sitiflf 
arisen. The %»nmi»i* have continued to exercise the sole 
right of determining whether electors have had the right to 
vote, while inquiring into the conflicting claims of candidates 
for seats in parliament, atnl specific modes tor trying the right 
of election by the house have been prescribed by statute* and 
its determination declared to be * final and conclusive ill ail 
subsequent elections, and to all intent* and purposes whatso¬ 
ever." 

Connected with the right of the common* to adjudicate upon 
all matter* relating to elections, may he mentioned their power 
a* to the eligibility of candidate*. John lfrilke* was expelled, 
in 1764, for being the author of a seditious libel. Ip the next 
parliament (February 3, 1768) he was again expftlle&tor 
another libel; a hew writ was ordered for toe county of SrM- 
dlescx, which be represented, and he was re-elected without a 
contest j upon which it was resolved, on the 17th of February, 
“ that, having been in tint session of parliament expelled this 
house, he was and is iiteapable of being elected a member to 
serve in this present parliament.’’ The election Wei declared, 
void, but Mr. Wilke* was again elected, end his election was 
once mem declared void, and another writ issued. A new 
expedient was new tried. Mr. Luttrell, then a member, ac¬ 
cepted the Chilton Hundreds, and stood against Sit. Wilks* 
at the ejection, and, bring defeated, petitioned 1 the bouse against 
the return of bis Opponent The himse resolved that, although 


a majority of the electors had voted for Mr. Wilkss, Mr. Iuit- 
trell ought to have been returned, and they amended the return 
accordingly. Against this proceeding the electors of Middle¬ 
sex presented a petition, without effect, os the bouse declared 
that Mr. Luttrell was duly elected.^The whole of these pro¬ 
ceedings were severely condemned, Wild on the 3rd of May, 
1762, the resolution of the 17th of February, 1769, was ordered 
to be expunged from the journals as “ subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of electors of this kingdom." A resolution 
similar to that expunged bad been passed iu the cose of die 
unfortunate Hal), in I960, os fart of the many punishments 
inflicted upon him, which we shall presently have occasion to 
mention. 

0»/A*.—Tin- power of administering oath* exercised by the 
lords is mo claimed by tiie HouSc of Commons. They formerly 
endeavoured to attain the end supposed to bo secured hy the 
admiidsttoriou of an oath, hy resorting to the authority of jus- 
tire* of me pence who happened to lie mmub#* of their own 
body; hut all such expedients have long since been abandoned, 
and witnesses guiltjrtof falsehood are punished hy the house 
tor a breach of privilege, not being amenable to the laws >«A 
gordiug perjury. Election committees have power hy statute 
to administer oaths, an’d witnesses giving fake evidence are 
gitilfy of petjnry. 

3. I’Hivti.iMEs.—lhith houses of parliament possess various 
rights and privileges for the maintenance of tbsir collective 
authority, and tor the protection, convenience, and dignity of 
individual members. At the commencement of each parlia¬ 
ment, it is usual for the Speaker to lay claim to certain privi¬ 
leges, on behalf of the commons, which ate thus briefly stated 
in his petition to the king after hit approval at the bar of the 
House of Lords:—*• That their persons, their estates npd serv¬ 
ants may be free from arrests and all molestations, 4hat they 
may enjoy liberty of speech in all their debates; may have 
access to hi* Majesty's royal person whenever occasion shall 
require; and flint all their proceedings may receive from his 
Majesty the most favourable construction.” These privileges 
the Speaker has “ laid claim to of the king " since the reign of 
Henry VIII., lint they appear to lines been Xlwajb enjoyed 
with equal certainty before that time. Some of them have 
been subsequently confirmed, modified, and even abolished 
hy arts of parliament; but the petition of ttie Speaker remains 
unchanged, ami, os will presently Lis seen, prays for some 
privileges which have been disallowed liy law since the original 
form was adopted. ** 

Commitment nml Finn .— The power of commitment for con¬ 
tempt lias always been exercised by both houses. It has been 
repeatedly lirmiglit under the cognisance of the courts, and al¬ 
lowed without question. Mr.Wynn, iu his ‘Argument,’ 
states that dim are upwards of 1000 case* of commitment hy 
the House of Common* to lie found in their journal* since. 1917. 
breaches of privilege committed in one session may la* punished 
, by commitment in another, os in the well-known case of Mur¬ 
ray, in 1791-2, who wo* imprisoned in Newgate tor n IiM 
until tiie end nffkhe session, and on the next meeting of par¬ 
liament was again ordered to lie committed; but tie had ab¬ 
sconded In die mean while. Contempts of a former parliament, 
may also lie ;mni*hed. The lords may commit for a definite 
period even beyond the duration of tiie Session or parliament; 
but a commitment by die common* holds good only until tint 
dose of the session. 

The House of Lords, in addition to the power of ooto^ail- 
ment, may impose fines. This privilege is not exercised by 
die commons, although there is a case in llHwes's * Journal of 
Queen Elisabeth,’ in which Mr. Hall, a member who bad in¬ 
curred their displeasure, by publishing a wOik “very slander- 
mis and derogatory to the general authority,’ power, sod state 
of the house, and prejudicial to tiie validity of its proceeding* 
in making and establishing laws," was ordered to “ pay a fine 
to the rpteen of five hundred marks.’’ The bouse at the same 
time assumed a power not found to hare been exercised in other 
ease*. It committed Mr. Hall to the Tower, aud ordered that 
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he tliould remain there for “ nix months ami until he should 
moke retmctiou of the book." Tiiie punishment wat commit* 
znent for a time certain without reference to the continuance of 
the session, and, in the event of a refusal to retract the book, 
amounted to perpetual imprisonment. A practice (till exiete 
which partake* of the nafllre of a fine. There are certain fee* 
payable by person* committed to the custody of the seijeant- 
nt-urms, and it is usual on discharging them out of custody to 
attach the condition of the “ paymeut of the fees.’’ These fees 
lmvcliccn occasionally remitted under particular circumstances 
—in one case, on account of die poverty of the prisoner. 

Freedom of Speech .—Freedom of speech is one of the privi¬ 
leges claimed by the Speaker on liehulf of the commons, but it 
has long since been confirmed os the rigid of both houses of 
parliament by statutes. It wax’ acknowledged by an act in the 
reign of Henry VJJI., by which the proceedings of the stannary 
court with respect to Richard Strode, a member, wfcfhrat fined 
and imprisoneAy that court Tor having propasedWRll to re¬ 
gulate the tinners in Cornwall, were declared illegal, and the 
repetition or similar encroachments upo* the privilege of par¬ 
liament provided against. The language, however, was thought 
ambiguous; and it was by limiting fifcperatiou to the cose of 
Strode, that a judgment was obtained in the King’s Dench 
against Sir John Elliot, Poiz'd Hollis, and Valentine, in the 
reign of Charles 1. A true interpretation of the law was sub¬ 
sequently established by resolutions of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment, and by a formal reversal of this judgment by the House 
of bun In. The most solemn recognition of the privilege is 
contained in the Rill of Right*, which declares “ that the free¬ 
dom of speech and debates and proceedings in parliament ought, 
not to he impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
|»rlianjrait.'' 

The law presumes that everything said in parliament is 
with the view to tlio public good anil necessary fbr the 
conduct of public business; hut should the member pub¬ 
lish liis speech, he is viewed as an author only, ami if it 
contain libellous matter, he will not be protected by the 
privilege of parliament. In 1*705 an information was filed 
ugainst Lbrd Abingdon for libel. ills lordship had accused 
his attorney, in parliament, of improper conduct in his pro¬ 
fession. He afterwards, published hi* speech in several news¬ 
paper* at his own expense. His lordship pleaded hi* own 
cause, and contended that he had a right to print what he had, 
by the law of parliament, a right to speak ; but Lord Kenyon 
said “ that a member of fbrlinxncnt had certainly a right to 
publish his speech, but that speech should not be made u 
volume of slander against any individual; if it was, it was a 
libel.*’ In 1 BIS a much stronger case of the fame kind oc¬ 
curred. Mr. Creevey, a member, had mode a charge against 
an individual in the Houic of Commons, and incorrect re¬ 
ports of his speech having .'appeared in several newspapers, 
Mr, Creevey sent a correct report ^to mi editor, request¬ 
ing him to publish it in hi* newspaper. A jury found Mr. 
Creevey guilty of libel, nud the Court of Kings Bench 
refused an application for a new trial; on which ocrasion 
Lord Klleuborqpgh said, “ a member of that house has spoken 
what lie thought material, and what lie was at lilwrty to speak 
in his oburactef a* a member of that house. Ho far he is pri¬ 
vileged : but he has not stopped there; but, unauthorised by 
the house, has chosen to publish an account of that speech in 
what he has- pleased to call a corrected form, and in that pub¬ 
lication has thrown out reflections injurious to,the character 
of an individual." 

Freedom from Arrett.—Jho Speaker’s petition prays, on be¬ 
half of tho commons, “ that their persons, thmr rttatei, and 
wwsli, may be free from arrest* and all molestations." These 
syords are not moire extensive than tire privilege os formerly 
stayed, and lusbmcet in which it has been enforced may be 
found in neatly every page of the earlier volume* of the door¬ 
nail. This privilege has, however, been limited by statutes, tire 
hut of which (10 Geo. III. e. 50) state* in the preamble that 
the previous laws wen insufficient to obviate die inconveniences 


arising from the delay of euit* by reason of privilege of parlia¬ 
ment, and enacts that “ any person may at any time commence 
and prosecute any action or suit, &c., against any peer or lord 
of parliament, or against any of the knights, citiaens, or bur¬ 
gesses for the time being, or against any of their menial or any 
other servants, or any other person entitled to the privilege of 
parliament, and no such acticQphall be impeached, stayed, or 
delayed by or under colour or pretence of any privilege of par¬ 
liament." Obedience to any rule of the court* of Queen'* 
Bench, Common Picas, or Exchequer may Ire enforced against 
any person entitled to privilege by distress infinite, in case any 
person entitled to the benefit of inch rule shall choose to pro¬ 
ceed in that way. 

The persons of members are still free from krrest or imprison¬ 
ment in civil actions, hut their property is ae liable to the 
legal claims of Ml other persons as that of any private indivi¬ 
dual. Their servants do not enjoy any privilege or immunity 
whatever. 

The privilege of freedom from arrest has always been subject 
to the exception of cases of “ treason, felony, and surety of the 
peace;** and though in other criminal charges each house may, 
if it see fit, prevent the abstraction of a member from hi* par¬ 
liamentary duties, the case of Lord Cochrane, in 1815, will 
ahow linw little protection the Haute of Commons extends to 
its members in such case*. Lord Cochrane, having been in¬ 
dicted and convicted fbr a conspiracy, was committed to the 
King'* Bench Prison. He afterwards escaped, and was arrested 
by the marshal while sitting on the privy councillor's bench in 
the House of Commons, on the sight hand of the cliair,ot which 
time there was no member present, prayers not having been 
read. Tire committee of privileges declared that by this pro¬ 
ceeding of the marsliM bf the King's Bench ‘"the privileges of' 
parliament did not uppear to have lieen violated so a* to call 
for tire interposition of the house." 

Court* of justice have committed privileged person* for con¬ 
tempt, and parliament lias refused to protect them. By a 
standing order of the House of Lords, 8th June, 1757, it was 
declared *• that no peer or lord of parliament hath privilege of 
peerage or of parliament against being compelled by process of 
the eourts of Westminster-hall to pay obedience to a writ of 
habeas corpus directed to him;" anil in the cose of Earl Fer¬ 
rers, it was decided that an attachment may be granted if a 
peer refuses obedience to tire writ of habeas corpus. There 
have been two recent cases, that of Mi. Lang Wellesley in 
1831, and that of Mr. Lechmere Charlton in 4837, in which 
members committed by the Lord Chancellor for contempt lmvc 
laid claims to privilege, which were not admitted by the House 
of Commons. * 

Peers are always free from arrest; and as regards the com¬ 
mon*, their privilege is generally held to exist far 40 days after 
every prorogation and 40 days before the nextappoinled meeting. 

Juritdieiion of Court* of Lore in Matter* <f Prirxkfe.—hi 
connection with the exercise of privilege, an important point of 
law arises at to fits jurisdiction of courts of justice. It is one 
of great interest and still greater doubt, and ha* at various 
timre lieen the occasion of much dispute and difficulty. Each 4 
house of parliament is acknowledged to be the judge of its own ^ 
privileges. Sir Edward Coke affirms, “ whatever matter arises 
concerning either house of parliament, ought to he examined, 
i, and adjudged in that house to which it relates, and 
here." (4 lust.) But again, in the disputes in the 
i bf the Aylesbury men, which hsCbeeu already referred to, 
the lords communicated to the common* at a conference a re. 
solution, “ that neither house of porBament hare power by any 
vote or declaration to create to themtelres new privileges not * 
warranted by the known litre and customs of parliament, 1 ’ 
which was assented to by the c ommo n * (14 Commons’Jour¬ 
nal*, 535, 500.) The degree of jurisdiction to be exercised by 
the courts, and the proper mod* of dealing with action* involv¬ 
ing matters of privilege, it would indeed be difficult to deter, 
inine, after the iucontitteucie* which have been shown in prac¬ 
tice and the great variety of opinion* expressed by learned men. 

4 . 
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No more than a concise statement of a few cam will be needed 
to ahow the difficulties in which the question is involved. 

First, a* to the right of court* to inquire into the eaiitence 
and nature of prerilege* claimed by either house *>f parliament. 
Coke lay* it down that “ judge* ought uot to give any opinion 
of a matter of parliament, hreause it ia not to be decided by 
the commAt law*, bat srcq^nn leget *t ooumttutltwm par tin - 
mrah ; arid ao tite judge* in diver* parliament* have confessed.” 
(4 list., IS.) When Paty, one of the Aylesbury men, wa» 
brought before the Queen* Bench on * wot of habeas corpus. 
Mr. Juitice Powell said, ifThi* court may judge of privilege, 
but not contrary to the judgment of the Houae of Gunman*;" 
and again, “ Tlii* court judges of privilege only iucidcuta* ; 
for when an action is brought in this court, it mint lie given 
one way or other." (2 Lord Raymond, 110$.) The opinion* 
of other judge* to the same effect, expressed at different times, 
might also he given. The words contained in the Bill of 
Rights, that the “ debates and proceeding* in parliament ought 
not to be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of 
parliament," arc generally relied upon in confirmation of this 
doctrine. If this view were always taken of the question, little 
difference between parliament and the courts of law would 
arise. Tie course would be simple. Whatever action might 
lie brought would be determined iu a manner agreeable to tltc 
house whose privilege* were questioned; and if the lords, in 
case of appeal, were to abide by the same rule, there would lie 
no dissensions. But a* such unanimity of opinion ha* not 
ulways existed, there It** fesra a clashing of jurisdictions, which 
nothing pruhablv but a statute can prevent for the future. 

A judgment was obtained agonist Sir W. Williams, the 
Speaker of the House of Cqmniou^ injtbe second year of 
James II., for having caused a japer entitled ‘ Dangeriield's 
Narrative' to be printed by order of the house. This die house 
declared to lie *• an illegal judgment,” and agonist the freedom 
of parliament. A hill was also brought in to reverse the judg¬ 
ment, lint it miscarried in three different sessions. (10 Com¬ 
mons' Journals, 177, 203.) 

The denial of the exclusive jurisdiction claimed by the 
commons in 1704, in respect of the law of elections, as stated 
above, is another important occasion on which the privilege of 
the commons has clashed with (lie judgments of the ordinary 
courts. 

The only other cure which need be mentioned in this place 
is that of Stuck dale r. Hansard. Messrs. Hansard, the printers 
of the Houst of Commons, bad printed, by order of Uiot house, 
the Reports of the Inspectors of Prisons, in which a hook pub¬ 
lished by Steckdale was described in a maimer which he con¬ 
ceived to he libellous. He brought au action against Messrs. 
Hansard during a recess, but had a verdict against him upon a 
. plea of justification, as the jury considered the description of 
the work in question to bo accurate. On that occasion Lord 
Chief Justice Henman, who tried the cause, made a declara¬ 
tion adverse to the privileges of the bouse, which Messrs. Han¬ 
sard hud set up-as part pf their defence, lu his direction to 
the jury, his lordship said “ that the fact of the House of Com¬ 
mons having directed Messrs. Hansard to publish all their par¬ 
liamentary reports is no justification for them, or for any book¬ 
seller t^jo publishes a parliamentary iftport containing a libel 
against any man." In consequence of these proceedings, a 
committee was appointed, on the meeting of parliament in 
1837, to examine precedent* and to ascertain and 

practice of parliament in reference to tire publication papers 
printed by order of tbs house. The result of these inquiries was 
the passing of the following resolutions by tire house;— 

“ That Che power of publishing such of its reports,.votes, and 
proceedings as it shall deem necessary or conducive to the 
public interest* is aa essential incident to fesoonstitutioml 
funeikus of parliament, mow especially of this house as fee 
representative .portion of it. ^ 

" That by the law and privilege Of parliament, this house 
bat fee solo and exclusive jurisdiction to determine upon tire 
existence and extent of it* privilege*; and that fee institution or 
ptooeeutiou of cg^pctio*^ suit, or other proceeding, for tire 
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purpose of bringing them into discussion or decision before any - 
court or tribunal elsewhere than in parliament, is a high breach 
of privilege, and renders all parties concerned therein amenable 
to it* just displeasure, and to the punishment consequent 
thereon. 

* That for any court or trihuriti to assume to decide upon 
matters of privilege inconsistent with the determination of either 
house of parliament is contrary to the law of parliament, and 
is a breach and contempt of the privilege* of parliament." 

Notwithstanding these resolutions, Stockdalc immediately 
commenced unotlier ofttiou. The Queen's Bench decided 
•against the privileges of the house. A third ae.tiun was tlieu 
brought by Stockdale, and not beiug defended, judgment went 
by default, end the damages were assessed in the Sheriff’s Court. 

A* yet the jurisdiction of the courts to inquire into the pri¬ 
vilege* of parliament and to give judgments inconsistent with 
its detoSmttiation ho* alone been touched upon; the next ques¬ 
tion iUffe the mode of dealing with sctijfeb involving privi¬ 
lege when brought in die courts. The practice lu» been 
extremely various gnd inconsistent, as a rapid view of it will 
show. In ItihO, immediately after the Revolution, an action 
hud been brought ^ftiust Topham, the serjeant-at-arms, fur 
executing tlio ardent of the House of GinimoiiK in arrest¬ 
ing certain persons. Topham pleaded to th* jurMMuut 
of the court, but bis plea was overruled, and judgment 
was given against him. The house declared fee judgment 
to Ire a breach of privilege, and committed Sir F. Pem¬ 
berton and Sir T. Jones, tire judges, to the custody of the 
eerjeant. (10 Gunmans’ Journals, 227.) In speaking of this 
proceeding, laird Ellcuborough expressed his surprise 11 feat a 
judge should have been questioned for having given a judg¬ 
ment which no other judge who ever sat in bis place could 
have differed from." 

In fee case of Ashby and White, so often referred to, fee 
commons decapod “ that, whoever shall presume to commenco 
any action, and all attorneys, solicitors, counsellors, ou{| svr- * 
jeants-at-luw 'soliciting, prosecuting, or pleading in any case, 
are guilty of a high breach of the privileges of this house." 
The effect of this resolution, if olieyed, would be to prevent 
the courts from coming to auy decision at aM upon matters of 
privilege, as au actiou would be stopped at its commencement; 
but the principle has uot been adhered to. 

When Sir Francis Burdett brought actions against, lire 
Speaker and tho serjeant-at-arms, in 1810, for (eking him to 
the Tower in ubedience to fee orders of the Houae of Com¬ 
mons, they worn directed to plead, and the attorney-general 
received instructions to defend them. A committee at fee 
some time reported a resolution “that the bringing lime 
actiou* for acts dune in ohedieuce to the orders of fee bouse 
is a breach of privilege," but it was not adopted by the house. 
The actions proceeded in the regular course, ow£ the Gmrt of 
King’s Bench sustained and vindicated fee authority of the 
house. * 

It has been already said tlist Stockdale'* first action was 
brought when parliament was not sitting. Having no specific 
directions therefore from tire house, Messrs. Hansard pleaded to 
die action. On tire general issue they preyed the orders of the 
bouse, which woe held to be no protection, but had judgment 
upon a plea which would buve availed them equally if they had 
printed fee report comjilaincil of «n tlu-ir own occonut. Not¬ 
withstanding it* resolutions, tire house, on Using acquainted 
wife tiiis action, instead of acting upon thorn when a second 
was commenced, reverted to the precedent of 181 ft, and 
directed Messrs. Hansard to plead, and fee attorney general to 
defehd them. In this cose nothing but fee privileges of the 
Houfe of Commons was relied upon in defence of Menu*. 
Hansard, and the Court of Quarto's Bench Unanimously decider! 
against them. Still the House of Cum (non* wo* reluctant to 
act u|kio it* own resolutions, fend instead at punishing (lie 
plaintiff aud bis legal advisers, “ under fee special circum¬ 
stances of die cose,'* it ordered fee damages and caste to lie 
paid. The resolutions, however, were not rescinded, and it ww 
then determined that ip case of future actions Messrs. Haunted 
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should not {dead at all; and that the parties should suffer for 
their contempt of the resolutions and authority of the house. 
Another action was brought by the same person and for the 
same publication. Messrs. Hansard did not plead, the judg* 
ment went against them by default, and the damages were 
assessed by a jury in the Sheri IT s Court at 00W. The sheriffs 
of Middlesex levied for that amount, but having lieen served 
with copies of the resolutions of the house, they were anxious 
to delay paying the money to Stnckdalc as long os possible, in 
order to avoid its threatened displeasure. At the opening of the 
session of parliament in 1640 the moflfcy was stilt in their hands. 
The House of Commons at mice entered on the consideratiosi 
of these proceedings, which had been carried on hi spite of its 
resolui ions, and in the tint place committed Stocfcdaie to the 
custody of die serjeant-at-arms. The sheriffs were desired to 
refund the money, and, on their refusal, were also committed. 
Mr. Howard, the solicitor of Mr. Stock dale, was Mttffed to 
escape with a rcfffcnund. The sheriffs retained pcjmsion of 
(Iso money unli^ti attachment was issued from the Queen’s 
Bench, when tliey paid it over to Stockdala. Ntockdale, while 
in prison, commenced a fourth action by the. fcmn solicitor, 
ami with ldtn was committed to NfwgSjJ^fbr the offence; and 
Messrs. Hansard were again ordered not*to plead. Once more 
judgment wits entered up against them, and a writ of Inquiry 
of damages issued. 

Mr. France, the under-shetiff, upon whom the execution of 
this writ devolved, having been served with the resolutions of 
the commons, expressed by petition’ Ids unxiety to pay obe¬ 
dience to them, and sought the protection of the house. He 
then obtained leave to show cause bofote the Court of Queen's 
lhmcit, on the fourth day of Easter term, why the writ of 
inquiry should not tie executed. Meanwhile (lie imprisonment 
of tho plaintiff and his attorney did not prevent the prosecu¬ 
tion Of further actions. Mr. llnwiurd's son, and his clerk, Mr. 
Pearce, having been concerned in coudUctim such actions, 
won; committed for the contempt; and Messrs. Hansard, as 
before, were instructed not to plead. At length, as there 
appeared to be no probability of these vexatious actions being 
discontinued, a bill was introduced into the commons, by 
which proceedings, criminal or civil, against parsons for publi¬ 
cation of papers printed by order of either house of parliament, 
are to lie stayed by the courts, upon delivery of a certificate 
and affidavit to the effect that such publication is by order of 
parliament. This bill passed the commons, and was sent up 
to the lords, by whom it Was returned with certain amend¬ 
ments, to which the commons agreed; and subsequently it 
received the royal assent. 

In wbcutlng the Speaker’s warrant, for taking Mr. Howard 
into custody, the messengers hod remained some time in his 
house; fbr which he brought an action of trespass against 
them. As £ was possible that they might hare exceeded 
theif authority, and os the right of tlm house to onmttrit 
was not directly brought into question,The defendants were, 
hi this Cose, instructed to plead; although a clause for 
Maying further proceedings in die action was contained in 
the bill which ms pending, at that time, in the House 
of Lords) by dflbni, however, it was afterwards omitted. 
This last action Was not proreeded with. This act has 
removed one ground of contention lietween parliament and 
die courts of law, by establishing the right of either house to 
publish whateyr they think necessary, without being ques¬ 
tioned or obstructed; hut the general question as to therightof 
die courts to determiue matters of privilege is os uncertain as 
ever. Since (backdates actions the commons have acted with 
some degree of caution In publishing papers that appeared to 
eouMin reflections upon individuals, and have desired them 
toheWinted “ for the use of the' members Otilythus restrict¬ 
ing me general circulation of diem. Which hod given rise to 
their Writer disputes. 

jjL , Foawe os PaooBDvas. 
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Chancellor, with other peers appointed by commission under 
the great seal for that purpose, to open the parliament by stat¬ 
ing “ that his Majesty will, as soon as the members of both 
houses shall be sworn, declare the causes up bis calling this 
parliament; and it being necessary a Speaker of the House of 
Commons should be first choseo^Jhat you, gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, repair to d^plaoe where you ere to sit. 
nnd there proceed to the appointment of some proper person to 
be your Speaker; and that you present such person whom you 
shall so choose here, to-morrow (at an hour stated), for his 
Majesty’s royal approbation." The commons then proceed at 
once to the election of their Speaker. If any debate arises, 
the clerk at the table acts as Speaker, and standing up, points 
to the niemliers as they rise. He also puts the question. When 
the Speaker is chosen, his proposer and seconder conduct him 
to tlie chair, where, standing on the upper step, he (hanks the 
house and takes his seat. It is usual for some membets to 
congratulate him when he has taken the chair. As yet he is 
only Speaker elect, and os such presents himself on the follow¬ 
ing day in the House of Lords, and acquaints the lords com¬ 
missioners that the choice of the commons has “ fallen upon 
him," that lie feels the difficulties of Ills high and arduous 
office, and that, “ if it should lie his Majesty’s pleasure to dis¬ 
approve of this choicS, his Majesty's faithful codhnims will at 
once select some other member of their house better qualified In 
fill the station than himself.” It is stated by Hatsell, that 
there have been Only two instances “in which neither this 
form, of having the royal permission to proceed to the election 
of a Speaker, nor the nther, of (he king’s approbation of the 
person elected, have been observed. The first is the election of 
Sir Hnxhottle Grindstone, on tlw 23th of April, 1660, to 1 m- 
Speaker of the Convention Parliament which met at the 
Restoration ; the other is the election of Mr. Powie, 22nd 
January, 1686-1), in the Convention Parliament at the Revolu¬ 
tion." The only instance of the royal approbation being 
refused is iu the case oft Sir Edward Seymour, in 1676. Sir 
John Tnpham indeed was chosen Speaker in 1450, but his ex¬ 
cuse was admitted by the king, ami another was chosen by tin- 
commons in his place. Sir Edward Seymour, who knew that 
it hod been determined to take advantage of ids excuse, pur¬ 
posely avoided miking any, so us not to give the king an op¬ 
portunity of treating him in the same manner os bis predecessor 
hail been treated in a former reign. 

The office of Sjieitker is one of great honour ami dignity. 
The person who fills it takes precedence of all commoners, 
both by custom and by legislative declaration. The act I Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, c. 21, enacts that the Lofds Commissioners 
for (he Great Seal, “not being peers, shall have and take place 
next after die peers of Ibis realm, amt tin Speaker of Ike Home 
of Common." He presides over tile deliberations of the house, * 
and is required to enforce the observance of all rules for pre¬ 
serving Older. The fulfilment of this duty is often a work of 
great difficulty, and needs a quick and dear judgment, anil 
much firmness; nor con the effect of a courteous manner in 
restraining the irregularities of individual members be over¬ 
rated. He is constantly appealed to upon matters of form and 
order, and his decisiog is usually deferred to by the house; 
but where the practice is not clearly ascertained, he Mates his 
own views, ami leaves the matter to be debated and determined 
by tk&M>tWe itself. No member can speak without being colled 
' upon the Speaker, and when several rise to speak at the 
same time, he eaOs upon the one who was first in his eye. The 
speeches also are addressed to him, and not to the house. The 
practice in this respect is different in the House of Lords, where 
a peer, after being called upon by the Lord Chancellor, or 
Speaker, addresses himself wholly to ibeir lordships. The 
practice of *the two houses is also different as regards the port 
taken in debate by their respective Speakers. In the Lords the 
laird Chancellor leates the woolsack, and addremes the bouse 
in the some manner as any other peer; but in the Commons 
the SpMkerdoes not interfere in the debates, otherwise than in 
maintaining order, except when die house is in committee, and 
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the chair, and is at liberty to address the committee, and to 
take part in its proceedings. 

lie puts all questions proposed by members in tlie proper 
form, and requires the bouse to decide upon them. When he 
lias put a question he desires “ As many as are of that opinion 
to say 4 aye,’ ’’ and “as many as are of the contrary opinion to 
say ‘no.’ *' In most cases lm easily determines which party is 
the most numerous; but warn them is doubt, the sense of the 
house is taken by a division in a manner which will he presently 
described. The Speaker declues the numbers after a division, 
but is not required to record bis own vote unless die numbers 
are even, and thou he must rote one way or the other, iu order 
that the bouse may come to some decision upon the question 
which has been put from the chair. Even in such cotes, how¬ 
ever, there are precedents which frequently determine the man¬ 
ner in which his vote is given. It is a difficult and delicate 
office to give on opinion under such circumstances, especially 
when it is tlie duty of the Speaker to withdraw himself as much 
os possible from the contentions of parties; and, therefore, when 
the question relates to the stage of a bill—as for the second 
feuding, for instance—it is Usual far him to vote with the 
“ayes," iu order to give the house an opportunity of reconsider¬ 
ing the hill upon a future Stage. 

He issues warrants to the clerk of the crown for new writs for 
electing memhers to serve for vacant seats; and even without 
an order of the house he is enabled, by 10 Geo. HI., c, II, and 
lf> Geo. III., c. 30, in certain coses, to issue such warrants during 
a recess. He also issues various oilier warrants tor the exe¬ 
cution of the orders of the house; and when the house orders 
any {verson to lie thanked or reprimanded, tlie duty of convey¬ 
ing tlie sense of the house, iu appropriate language, devolves 
upon him ; and it is usual for his spoeches on such occasions 
to hr printed in the journals. 

When the Speaker has been approved, lie lays claim on 
liciutlf of the commons, “ by humble petition to his* ma¬ 
jesty, to all their ancient and undoubted rights and pri¬ 
vileges," which being confirmed, the Speaker with the com¬ 
mons retires from the bar of the House of Lords. 

linth houses then proceed to lake the oaths required by law. 
Iu the commons the. Speaker takes theus before any oilier mem¬ 
ber. Three or four days are usually ocHpied in this duty 
liefore the queen declares to both houses; hi person nr by emu- 
nii-xinu, the rauscs of catling the parliament. From this time 
business proceeds regularly. Tlie first thing usually done in 
both houses is to Vote an addreM iu answer to the *|ieeeli from 
the throne. 

Before any ItAAiness is undertaken, prayers are read; in the 
House of Lords Ivy a bishop, and iu the Commons by their 
cltitplain. The farmer usually meet at five o'clock iu tlie 
afternoon, the latter at four. 

Conduct of Butau tt, Dioitinni, Jj-c.—In the House of Lord* 
business may proceed when three pern are present^ hut forty 
members are required to insist iu the deliberations of the lower 
house. If that number he not present at four u’clock in tilt 
afternoon, when the house is told by the Speaker before be 
takes the chair; or if, after the sitting has commenced, notice 
he taken, or if it appear on a division, that less than that 
number are present, the Speaker adjufims the house until (he 
next sitting day. It frequently happens, indeed, that business 
is proceeded in for a considerable length of timewhen less 
than 4ft members on present, because the fact can dWjHte as¬ 
certained by counting; and if no member takes notice if, the 
Speaker, on whom the duty of counting devolves, is passive; 
but when notice is taken, the business is immediately inter¬ 
rupted, for the purpoae of counting, and is me resumed unless 
it lie found that 40 members, including tbe Speaker, are pre¬ 
sent, The validity of any votes agreed to by less Burn the re¬ 
quired number canned afterwards be qnettioosd, as a sufficient 
number is presumed to hare been present, unless the contrary 
appears by counting in the manner Ascribed. In both houses 
all questions ore decided by a majority, hoi in fl^Iotde proxies 
are counted, while iu the commons none may vote hut those 
! in the haute when theis put by the Speaker. 


When any question arises upon which a difference of opi¬ 
nion is expressed, it becomes necessary to ascertain the 
numbers on each side. Iu the lords, the party in favour of ihn 
question am called “content,'' and that opposed to it, “non. 
content’’ In tlie commons these parties are doecrihed as the 
“ ayes ’’ and “ inks. " When tlie Speaker cannot decide by tlie 
voices which party has the majority, or when his decisiun i* 
disputed, a division takes place. This is effected in the lords 
by sending the “ contents” or “ non ■contents,'' as the case may 
lie, to the other side of the bar, anil leaving one party in the 
house. Each party is thus couuted separately. The practice 
in the Communs, until 1830, was to send one party forth into 
the lobby, the other remaining in the house. Two tellers lor 
curb party then counted the numbers, and reported them. In 
1838 it was thought advisable to adopt some mode of record¬ 
ing the names of members who voted, and for this purpose 
•evera^wntrivunces were proposed. The one adopted and now 
in opg|poii is this :—There are 1 Wo lobbiefagnc at each cud of 
thp houst; on a division die house is eoHrely cleared, one 
party being Rent to each of tile lobbies. Two clerks are sta¬ 
tioned at each of tbe entrances to the house, bolding lists of the 
members in alpliabffiuml order printed npun large sheets of 
thick pSkteixiard, so Q to avoid the trouble and delay of turn¬ 
ing over pages. While the members am passing into the house 
again, the clerks pl.tre a nuuk against each of their names, ami 
the tellers count the uurnlier. These sheets of pasteboard am 
sent off to the printer, who prints d» marked names In their 
order; and the division lists are thenmelivcred on the follow¬ 
ing morning together with die votes and proceedings of die 
house. This plan has hern quite successful; the namns are 
taken down with great accuracy, alut very little delay is occa¬ 
sioned by the proems. 

In committees of the. whole house, divisions am taken by the 
members of each {tarty crossing over to the opposite side of Uu 1 
house, unless five members require that the name* shall he 
noted in the usual manner. 

In addition 1 to the power of expressing assent or dissent by u 
vote, peers may record their opinion and the grounds of it by a 
“ protest,’’ which is entered in the Journals, togeilier with the 
names of all the peers who concur in it. 

When mutters uf great interest are to lie debated in the upper 
bouse, tlie lord* are “summonedmid iu the House of Com¬ 
mons an older is occasionally made that (he bouse be called 
over, uud memhers not attending when their name* are called 
are reported os defaulters, and ordered to attend on another day, 
when, if they are still absent and no excuse Ik offered, they are 
sometimes committed to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms. 

The business which occupies nearly the whole attention of 
both houses (if we except the hewing of appeals by the lord* 
and the trial of controverted election* by the commons) is tin- 
passiug of hills; and din mode uf proceeding (T respect to 
them may he briefly described, iu the Uret pitted. 

* 

Buna, Pt-nuc a»n Puivatx. 

Hill* are divided into two chssea -sUch os are of a public 
nature affecting the geunrat interests of the stale, and such as 
relate only to local or private matters. Wio former are intro¬ 
duced directly by tlie motion* of members; the latljgr Are 
brought in npun petition* from tbe parties interested, after the 
necessary notices have been given, and all forms requited by 
the standing orders have been complied with. 

With fow exceptions, public hill* may originate in either 
borne, unless they be for granting luppliesgpf any kind, or 
utdees they involve directly or indirectly tbe levying or appro¬ 
priation of any tax or fine. The exclusive right of the com¬ 
mon! to deal with all legislation of this nature affects very 
extensively the practice of introducing private Mils into fitber 
house. Thus, all those which authorise the levying tPbteal 
toils or rates are brought in Upoit petition to the lower house. 
These compose by for the greater part of all private hills. All 
measures at local im p ro ve me n t, whether fur inclosing lands, 
lighting, watching, end improving towns, establishing 
or making made, bridges, railways, canals, or other public 
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work*, originate iti the common!. On (lie other hand, many 
bill* of a personal nature arc always aent down from the lords, 
'■uch aa bills aflVctiiig private estates, for dissolving marriages, 
and fur the naturalisation of aliens. As a question of principle 
it is perhaps unavoidable that so large a proportion of bills 
must begin in one house, but much obstruction to business and 
a very unequal division of labour urn the results of the practice. 
Hills a flee, ting the peerage must originate iu the lords, and acts 
of grace are tir.it signed by the king, and then read once only 
in each of the houses. 

Pm/reu uf Hill*; Public Hitt *.—Motions for leave to bring 
in bills of u public nature are not vety frequently refused. 
The mine usual time for opposing any meusure in its progress 
is on the second reading, when all the provisions are known, 
mid the general principle uud effect of them may be considered. 
Wlii'ii leave is given to bring iu a bill, certain members are 
ordered to prepare it, being the proposer and seconder of the 
motion, to whom others are sometimes added. It is then 
brought iii and read a first time, anil a day is flxed for tlie 
second reading, which generally leaves a sufficient interval for 
the printing and circulation uf the hill. 

It has been already said that the second reading is the occa¬ 
sion on which a bill is more particularly runviused. "Its prin¬ 
ciple is at tltat time made the subject uf discussion, and if it 
meet with approval, the bill is committed, either to a commit¬ 
tee of the whole house or to a select committee, to consider its 
severul provisions in detail. A committee of the whole bouse 
is iu fact, the house itself, in the absence of the Speaker from 
the cliuir; hut the rule which allows members to speak us often 
as they think fit, instead of restricting them to a single sprerh, 
as lit other times, affords great facilities for the careful exami¬ 
nation and full discussion of details. The practice of referring 
hills of an intricate arid technical description to select rominit- 
tees has become very prevalent of late years, anil might lie ex¬ 
tended with advantage. Many hills an; understood hy a few 
members only, whose observations are listened to with ini|ia- 
tieucc, and thus valuable suggestions are often withheld in the. 
bouse, which iu a committee might he embodied in the hill, 
liy leaving such bills to a select committee, the house is 
enabled to utteud to measures mure generally interesting, while 
other business, of ]>erhups equal importance, is proceeding at 
the same time; anil it has always the opportunity of revising 
amendments introduced by the committee. 

Uefore n bill goes into committee there are rertaiu blanks 


This statement of the progress of bills applies equally to both 
houses of parliament. There is, however, a slightdistinctiou iu 
the title of a hill while pending in the lords, which is there 
ulways “ intituled an act,'* whether it has originated iu the 
lords or has been brought up from the commons. 

When tite commons have passed a bill, they send it to the 
lords by one of their own meuffiars, who is usually accom¬ 
panied by others. The lords sena down hills by two muster* 
in cbatircry; unless they relate to tlie crown or tbe royal 
family, in which case they are generally tent by two judges. 

Private Hill *.—In deli tierating upon private bills parliament 
may be considered as acting judicially. Tbe conflicting inte¬ 
rests of pi ivate jiartice, tlie rights of individuals, and the pro¬ 
tection of the public hare to be reconciled. Care must be 
taken, in furthering on apparently useful object, that injustice 
fie not dune to individuals, although the public may derive 
advantage from it. Vigilance and caution should be exercised 
lest parties professing to have the public interests in view 
should lie establishing, under the protection of a statute, an 
injurious monopoly. Tbe rights of landowners amongst thcui- 
selves, and uf the poor, must lie scrutinised in passing o# 
iuchumre bill. Every description of interest is affected by the 
making of a railway. Lanils, houses, parks, and pleasure- 
grounds are sacrificed to the superior claim of public utility 
over private rights. The repugnance of some proprietore to 
permit the line to approuch their estates—the eagerness of 
others to shore in the bounty of the cominny and to receive 
treble the value of gheir land—embarrass tlie decision of parlia¬ 
ment as to the real merits of the undertaking, which would bu 
sufficiently difficult without sucli contentious. If a company 
receive authority to disturb the rights of is'isons not interested 
in their works, it is hidispensuble that ample security lie taken 
that they are able to complete them so as to attain that public, 
utility which alone justified the powers being entrusted to 
them. The imprudence of speculator* is to be restrained, and 
unprofitable adventures discountenanced, or directed into chan¬ 
nels of usefulness ana profit. In short, parliament must he 
tlie umpire between all parties, and endeavour to reconcile all 
interests. 

Tlie inquiries that are necessary to lie coifdueted in order to 
determine upon tht merits of private hills are too extensive fur 
the house to undertake, and it. has therefore been usual to dele¬ 
gate them to committees. To prevent parties frmalieiiig taken 
by surprise, the standing orders require certain notices to be 


for dates, amount uf penalties, &c., which ore filled up in this 
stage. Rills of inrqmrtnucc are often recommitted, or in other 
words, pass twice, and even iu some instances tiiree or four 
times through the committee. When the proceedings in com¬ 
mittee arc terminated, the bill is re|iurted with tlie amendments 
to the house, on which occasion they arc agreed to, amended, 
or disagreed Am aa the case may be. If many amendments 
have been inane, it is a common and very useful practice to 
reprint the hill before the tejiort is taken into consideration. 
After the report has been agreed to, the bill with the amend¬ 
ments is ordered to lie engrossed previously to the third reading. 
A proposition was made *>t long since, but withoul success, for 
discontinuing the custom of engrossment upon parchineut, and 
for nsing an examined copy of the printed hill, sigued by the 
clerk of the house, for all the purposes for which the"engrossed 
copy is now required. 

The third reading is a stage of great importance, on which the 
eutire measure is reviewed, and the house determine* whether, 
after the amendiqpnts that have been inode on previous stages, 
it is (It on the whole to pass ami become law. Hie question, 
“ that this bill do pass,” which immediately succeeds tbe third 
readiug, i* usually no more thou a form, but there have been 
occasions on which that question has been oppoaed, and even 
Mqp#?d» Tbe title of tbe bill is settled last of all. 

An interval of .some days usually elapses between each of tbe 
principal stages of a bill; but wUcn there is any particular 
cause for liaste, and there is uo opposition, these delay* are 
dispensed with, aMil the bill is allowed to pass through several 
stages, aujl occasionally through <dl f ou the same day. t 


given (to tlie public by advertisement, and ta parties interested 
by personal service) of the intention to. petition parliament. 
The first thing wliich is done by the commpp on receiving the 
petition therefore is to inquire whether these notices have been 
properly given, and if all other forms prescribed by (lie stand¬ 
ing orders h&xp been observed. This inquiry is confided to a 
committee, who rejwrt their determination to tbe house. It 
will be necessary here to explain the constitution of this com¬ 
mittee. Until very recently it was the practice for the Speuler 
to prepare “lists" uf members who were to form committees ou 
bills relating to particular counties, in such a maimer as to 
comlnue a fair proportion of mcmlieni counected with Hie loca¬ 
lity, with tlie representatives of places removed from any loco] 
influence or prejudice. Each of these list* consisted of upwards 
of a hundred members, any live of whom formed a quorum of 
tlie committee. This system was liable to snowy objections. 
Hie number of the committee was too great to allow 1 any re¬ 
sponsibility to attach to the members. They were canvassed to 
vote by each of tbe opposing parties without baring heard the 
evidence pr arguments ou either side; and were sometimes in¬ 
duced to crowd into the committee-room mid reverse decisions 
which bad been arrived at after long and pqoqot inquiry. These 
evils led to an experiment which lias not long b«eu tried, but 
which is undoubtedly an improvement upon the former system. 
All petitions for private bill* are referred to one select com¬ 
mittee which' is appointed at the beginning of each session, 
and is composed of members whose habits of business and 
practical acquaintance with this branch of legislation consti¬ 
tute them a tribunal in every respect superior to the old Hit 
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committee*. A uniform eonitnietion of die standing orders i* 
more likely to be maintained by one committee than by 
several; and partiality in any one case is scarcely conceivable 
in a body which has to decide upon all. 

The report which this committee makes to the house is sim* 
ply whether the standing orders have been complied with or 
not. If it be ftreourable, leave is at once given to bring in the 
bitl; if not, it is referred to another committee also appointed 
at the beginning of the seoion. and called the '* committee on 
standing orders,” whose province it is to inquire into die cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, and to report their opinion as to the 
propriety of enforcing or dispensing with the standing or¬ 
ders. If fhis committee decide that the parties are not entitled 
to indulgence, it is still competent for the house to relax its 
standing orders, os it don not by any means delegate its au¬ 
thority; yet in practice the report is generally regarded as 
final. Attempts ate sometimes node to overrule it, but never, 
we believe, with success. 

When nothing lias occurred to obstruct the progress of die 
Ull, it is read a first time: after which seven clear days must 
Kipse before die second reading, the hill bring printed and 
delivered to members injlhe interval. The principle is now 
considered by tlx* house, as in the caw of public bills; and if 
the question fur reading the bill lie carried, it is then committed 
to a select committer. The constitution of committees on peti¬ 
tions has already been explained. While the list committees 
were resorted to, both the jietition and the bill itself were re¬ 
ferred to die same committee, hut at preSCnt a now mode of 
ap;Hunting committees is in operation. It has been tried for a 
short time only, and must be tested hy further experience before 
any decided opinion can Is' given upou its merits. Improve¬ 
ments have already been made since it was first attempted, and 
practice may suggest others. The lists which have already 
lieen described are much reduced in number, and a committee 
of selection is appointed, to whom members upon the list must 
signify their intention to attend throughout die whole proceed¬ 
ings before they are permitted to role. The committee of 
selection have power also to add to the Speaker's list a certain 
numlier of other inemliers not locally interested, in such a pro¬ 
portion as they may think fit. They also direct in each case 
what numlier uf mem tiers (not locally intrr&ted), selected and 
added to the list by tliem, shall be a quorum of such members. 

In committee, the bill, if opposed, undergoes a severe ex¬ 
amination. Petitions against it are presented to the house, 
and referred to did committee, who hear counsel And examine 
witnesses. The principle of the hill has been by no means 
established by tWsecond reading, for the preamble it discussed 
in die committee, util if it be iletemyned by them that it has 
not been proved, there is an end of the bill. The report is 
• ordered to lie upon the table, and gejjpoUy mi sturdier notice 
is token of it. The house indeed seems to delegate its authority 
more entirely to the committee on a private bill than to any other 
committee, as it allows them to decide against a principle in 
favour of which It has already declared an opinion i however, 
it has sometimes interfered in a manner which will he best 
explained by briefly detailing the coses. In 183fl'the com¬ 
mittee on the Durham (South-West) Railway Bill reported, 
according to the usual form, that the preamble had not been 
proved to their satisfaction; wpon which they Were ordered to 
reassemble for the purpose of reporting specially the preamble, 
and die evidence and reasons in detail on which they hhd^ome 
to (heir resolution. The detailed report was accordingly made, 
but the decision of the committee was not further questioned. 
In 19,17 the bills for making four distinct lines of railway to 
Brighton had been referred to one committee. An unpre¬ 
cedented contest arose among die promoters of die rival lines; 
and at length it was apprehended that all the hills would be 
last successively by die combination of every three out of the 
four parties against each of the lines in which the three were 
not interested, and on which the committee would have to de¬ 


termine separately. This consequence was presented by an 
instruction to the committee to “ make a special report of the 
[portfcufamoftaeb tf‘tho lines, ,to ennUi thetyuse 


to determine wbich to send back for the purpose of having the 
landowners heard and the clauses settled." 

If the committee allow that die allegations of the preamble 
have been proved, they proceed to consider the bill clause by 
clause. But before we quit the suhjee.t of the preamble, the 
modem practice concerning railway bills may’ be adverted to. 
There are so many grounds upon which the preamble may fail 
to he proved, and so many {glints on which the committee 
should be informed before a just decision can be given, that in 
1931! a rale was established which obliges the committee to 
report in detail. On receiving the report, the house i* now 
acquainted with the chief {wticulare from which the expe¬ 
diency of the measure may be collected. The length of the 
line,—the probable expense of the works, aud the sufficiency 
of the estimates,—the revenue expected from passengers aud 
from agricultural produce or merchandise, with the grounds of 
the calculation, — flat engineering difficulties—the gradients 
and curves, are oil distinctly stated. This system might he 
extended, with great advantage, to other classes of hills { hut it 
is eunfilled at present to railway bills alone. Much attention 
has beeu paid of lute to the improvement of the modes of con¬ 
ducting jirivate business, aud it is not improbable that detailed 
reports may form part of the future recnnmieudatimiH of com¬ 
mittees, on whom the task of suggesting further improvements 
may lie imposed. 

By a standing order, 15tli December, 1931, parties com¬ 
plaining of any vote of a committee an a private bill were at 
liberty to ]>etition against that particular vote, on cnloriiig into 
a bond with two sureties for payment of costs. A committee 
of seven might then be appointed, by liallnt, out of 200 mem¬ 
bers who were chosen at. the beginning of the session as “ the 
committee of appeal." This power of objecting to the votes of 
n committee, however, was very rarely resorted to, and was 
little more than nominal. 

This standing order was repealed iu a late general revision 
of the orders relating to the management of private business, 
and was not revived. A power of uppeal, too, supposing it to 
have lieen practically available, is rendered less necessary by the 
care that is now shown in the appointment and proceedings of 
the committees whose decisions would have to lie impeached; 
and it must not be forgotten, that in special cases (he houso 
itself may interfere, and cause justice to lie done to the parties. 

It has been said that public bills are occasionally referred 
to select committees ; these, however, must also {him through a 
committee of the whole house. Private bills are committed to 
select committees only. Bills for divorces, by a standing 
order, were committed, like public bills, to committeM of the 
whole house, until the 1 Ith February, 1040, when an order 
was made for referring them to a select committee of nina 
members. 

It will not be necessary to pursue any furtlA the progress 
of private hills, which differs only from that already described 
in respect of bills of a public nature, in the necessity for cer¬ 
tain specified intervals between each stage, and for notices in 
the private bill office. , 

In the House of Lords, when a private bill is unopposed, it 
is committed to the permanent chairman of rommiltce*, end 
any othetqieers may attend; but wlieu a bill is to be opposed, 
the committee on standing orders inquires whether the standing 
orders have been complied with, anil if they have beeu com¬ 
plied with, die bill is referred to a committee of five appointed 
by a committee of five peers, to which latter committee is 
confided the duty of selecting all committees jpi opposed 
bills, adeordihg to the circnmstancca of each case. *• 

The commons have lately adopted a practice similar to that 
observed by the lords with reference to unopposed bills. Hie 
committee of selection refer such bills to “the cliatrmiuurf the 
committee of ways and means,” and two other memben^Tlur 
functions of die committee of selection, as already explained, 
are also similar to those of the standing committee in the lords. 
To some realtors it may be as well to explain, that the chair¬ 
man of the committee of ways and means is a membgg chosen 
like the BmuHiu, by a stajority of tbo houfs, to presideowy the 
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proceeding! of the committees of supply and ways and means, 
in the game manner u« the Speaker preside* over the delibera¬ 
tions of tliehome. He i* cliosen fur the whole parliament, and 
it i* ugiial for him to take the clinir whenever any important 
measure prnpngrd by the government is discussed by a com¬ 
mittee of the whole house. 

Ill order to anaurn a proper acquaintance with the provisions 
of private hills, some of which are very voluminous, the House 
ol Commons have lately adopted a rule requiring brevlateg of 
the hills to he laid before them three days before the second 
reading, and hreviates of the amendments made liy die com¬ 
mittee, before the home take the report into consideration, 

Conftrtnm between the two /laum.~ - The progress of hills in 
each house of parliament having been detailed, it still remains 
<0 descrilie the subsequent proceedings in case otedilTcrome 
lietwecn them. When a hill has been returned by Slier house 
to the other, with amendments which are disagreed to, a con¬ 
ference is desired by the house which disagrees to the amend, 
ment, to acquaint the oilier with the reasons for such disagree¬ 
ment; in order, to use die words of Hatsell, “ that after con¬ 
sidering those reasons, the house may be induced, either nut to 
insist upon their amendments, or may, in their turn, assign 
such arguments for having made them, as may prevail upon 
the other house to agree to them. If the house which amend 
the bill are not sufisHed and convinced by Ilia renmns urged 
for disagreeing to the amendments, but persevere in insisting 
upon their amendments, the form is to desire another confer¬ 
ence; at which, in their tnni, they state their arguments in 
favour nf the amendments, and the reasons why they cannot 
depart from them; and if after such second conference the oilier 
house resolve to insist upon disagreeing to the amendments, 
they ought then to demand a ‘ free conference,' at whie,h the 
arguments on both sides may be mure amply and freely dis¬ 
cussed. If this measure should jirove ineffectual, and if, after 
several free conferences, neither house can he induced to depart 
from the point they originally insisted upon, nothing further 
can be done, and tlie bill must he lost," An interesting mca 
shut mi which all these proceedings were successively adopted 
occurred not long since; u free conference lwd not been held 
since 1701, imtil a contest arose in 1 $3(1 upon anicstdmeuts 
mode by the lords to a bill for amending the Act for regulat¬ 
ing Municipal Corporations. 

Whether ilte conference lie desired by the lords or by the 
comm nils, the former have the solo right of appointing the time 
and place of meeting. The house that seeks the conference 
must clearly express in tboir message the subject upun which 
it it desired, ami it is not granted as a matter of course. There 
are many instances to be found in the Journals in which a con¬ 
ference bos been refused, but not of late years. The reasons 
that are to be offered to the other house are prepared by a com¬ 
mittee appointed for that purpose, who report them for the 
approval of the house. Those reasons are generally very short, 
hut fn some cases arguments have been entered into at consi¬ 
derable length. Die conference is conducted by “ managers*’ 
for both houses, who, on tho port of the house desiring the cun- 
ference^e the members of the committee who hare drawn up 
the reasons, to whom others are occasionally added. Their 
duty is to read and deliver in the reason* with which they are 
entrusted to tho managers of the other bouse, who report them 
to the bouse which they represent. At a floe conference the 
managers on each side have more discretion vested in them, 
and may urge whatever arguments they think fit. A debate 
arose hi the lost free conference, to whidh we hove just alluded, 
and die speeches of the managers were token in short-hand and 
printed. While the conference is being held, the. bushtees of 
botp Immum it lutptutied until tkn lftuni of tho niittgeri* 
‘Amtadmenta mode to bills by either house ore not the only 
oee^na ttpou which eonftrences are demanded. Resolutions 
of importeoce, in which the concurrence of the other hpwse is 
desired, are oOfnmwnicated in this manner. Reports of com¬ 
mittee* have also hero communicated by means of a eouftrence. 

In 18J9 e conference was demanded by the oommocs to reouest 
W •xpkmim ot $• cifteutttewiw under which * MUtiS 1 


liad been amended by the lords bad received the royal assent 
without being returned to the commons for their concurrence. 
The lord* expressed their regret at the mistake, end stated that 
they had themselves been prepared to desire a conference upon 
the subject, when they received the message from the commons. 

Conferences were formerly held in the Painted Chamber, 
but since the destruction of die houses of parlidljkgnt by fire in 
1*31, that apartment has been appropriated toThe sittings of 
the House of Peers, and conference* now meet in one of tlio 
lords' cotnmitteu-rooms. 

Royal *tilent to Bit It. —When a bill has passed both houses, 
it remains in the House of Lords until die royal assent is 
given, unless it be a bill of supply, in which cote it is returned 
to tho commons. The royal assent may be signified by the 
king oither in person or by commission. Several bills are 
usually allowed to accumulate before the royal assent is given, 
and then, if it be during the progress of a session, a commission 
is generally issued under the great seal for that purpose. Three 
ul'the lords commissioners, seated on a form between the throne 
and the woolsack in the House of Lords, command their uabm 
of the black rod to signify to the commons that their attendant 
is desired, ti|Mm which the commons pith the Speaker come to 
the bar. The titles of the hills being then read, the royal 
assent to each is signified by the clerk of the parliament in 
Norman French. For a public bill the form of expression is 
“ lee ray h veult for a private bill, “ Suit J'ait come il eit 
detentj" upon a petition demanding a right, whether public, or 
private, “ Soil droiffuit come il etl detiree.'' A bill of supply 
is carried up and presented by the Speaker, and the assent is 
pnmnonced in the words u let rag remerae let boat tulyeclt, 
ample lettr Imcwtrnee, et amti It veaIt." in an act of grace 
which has the royal assent before it is agreed to by the two 
houses, the clerk says, “ Let prelate, teiymore, et commune, eu 
iv present parliament ttttemblees , os nom de to tit a rot aulnt sub¬ 
ject!, remercifnl tret kvmhhrment main mnjea/ee, et primt a IHeu 
rout duunrr en sunt^/fpnne vie et longue." The form of words 
used to express a denial of the royal assent was ” he rag 
t'aviteru." The Inst occasion ill which this power was exer¬ 
cised was in 1707, when Queen Anne refused her assent to a 
hill for settling the militia in Scotland. 

The royal assent is rawly given in person, except at the ciose 
of a session, when the king attends to prorogue the.parliament, 
and then lie signifies bis ussent to such bills as may liave passed 
since the last commission was issued: but bills for making 
provision for the tiouuur and dignity uf the crown, such as the 
bills for settling tlie Civil Lists, have generally lieeu assented 
to by the king iu person immediately after they have passed 
both houses. t 

During the Commoftwealth the lord protector consented to 
bills in English, hut omthe Restoration the old form of words 
was reverted to, and only one attempt has been made to abolish 
it. In I70^the lords pasted a bill “ for abolishing the use of 
the French tongue in all proceedings in Parliament and courts 
of justice ” This bill dropped in the House of Commons. An 
act passed in 1731 fat conducting all proceedings in courts of 
justice in English, but no alteration was made in the old forms 
used in parliament. 

'When acta are thus passed, the original engrossment mile am 


preserved ip the Home of Lords, Iiul all public and local and 
persunal jnta, and nearly an private acts; are printed by the 
king’s printer, and printed copies are referred to^as evidence hi 
eoum qf law. The original mils may also be seen, when ne- 
ceseary, and copies taken, on the payment of certain fee*. 

Com»i*/t««,—Committees are either “ of the whole bouse” 
or “ailecL” The former are in that the house itself, with a 
chairman instead of the Lord CHknooHor or Speaker presiding. 
There is a more free and unlimited power of debate when tbs 
home is in committee, *s mombera^may speak any number of 
time* npou the same question, from which they an restrained 
on other occasions. Select committee* are specially appointed, 
generally ibs inquiring into particular subjects conoscted with 
legislation. It is usual to give them die “ power to send for 
penottbpopees, and records t*tmtin cam of any dle abotti— o* 
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to their order*, the; have no direct mean* of enforcing com¬ 
pliance, but muit report the ciretmutancm to the bnuie, which 
will immediately interfere. - 

In caie of an equality of voices,]the chairman, who i* ohoten 
by the committee out of it* own members, give* the coating 
rote. Some misconception uppeore to have existed os to tbe 
precise nature nf tbe chairman's right of voting. In 1836 the 
House of Coad#btM was informed that the chairman of a select 
committee had first claimed tbe privilege to vote os a member 
of the committee, and afterwards, when the voices were equal, 
of giving a casting rote a* chairman, and that eucb practice hail 
of late yean prevailed in some select committees; when it was 
declared by the house that, according to the established rules 
of parliament, the chairman of a select committee can oidy 
vote when then is an equality of voices. (61 Commons' Jour¬ 
nals, p. 314.) This error was very probably occasioned by 
the practice of election committees, which was, however, con¬ 
fined to them, and only eaisted under*the provisions of acts of 
parliament. 

In 1837 some regulations were made by (be House of Com- 
qpns for rendering select committees more efficient and re. 
sensible. Tbe number of members on a committee was 
limited to fifteen. Lists*of their names are to he affixed in 
some conspicuous place iu (lie commit wo-clerk's office and the 
lobby. Mrmhers moving for the committee are to ascertain 
whether the gentlemen they propose to name will attend. To 
every question asked of a witness, die name of the memher 
who ask* it is prefixed iu the minutes of evidence laid before the 
house; ami the names of the members present at each sitting, 
and, in the event of any division, the question proposed, the 
name of tbe proposer, and the votes of each member, ore en¬ 
tered ou tlie miiiutiM and reported to the house. 

Trtitl of Election Petitions .—Before the year 1770 contro¬ 
verted elections were tried and determined by the whole House 
of Commons, ns mere party questions, upon which the strength 
of contending factions might he tested.mjhi 1741*8ir Robert 
Walpole, after repeated attacks upon hfl#>veniment, was at 
last driven from nlfice by a vote upon the Chip]ienham elect ion 
petition. “ Instead of trusting to the merits of their respective 
causes,’* said Mr. Grenville, in proposing the measure which 
lias since borue his name, the principal dependence of both 
parties is their private interest among us, and it is scandalously 
notorious that we ore as earnestly canvassed to attend in fkvour 
of the opposite sides, as if we were wholly self-elective and not 
bound to act by the principles of justice, but by the discretion¬ 
ary impulse of our own inclinations; nay, it is well known 
that in every contested election, many members of this house, 
who are ultimately to judge in a kind of judicial capacity 
Ijotwocn the competitors, enlist themselves as parties in the 
contention, and take upon themselves the partial management 
of the very business upon which they Should determine with 
the strictest impartiality.” The principle of tbe Grenville 
Act, and of ethos which were passed at different dimes since 
1770, was to feint committees (hr the trial of election peti. 
tion* by lot. By the last of these (9 Geo. IT. c. 32), thirty- 
three name* warn balloted from the members present at .the 
time, and each of tbe parties to the election was entitled to 
strike off eleven name*, and thus reduce the number of (be 
committee to eleven. Whichever party attended on the day 
appointed for a ballot in the greatest force, was likely to have 
a preponderance in the committee; end the expedient of 
chance did not therefore operate it a sufficient check to party 
spirit in the appointment of election committees. Partiality 
or incompetence was very generally complained of in tile de¬ 
cisions of committee* appointed in tide manner, and in 1636 
an act par s e d establishing a ns system,—upon different prin¬ 
ciple*,—increasing, the rs?»?sm»ihility of iudividha! members, 
and tearing scarcely anything tit tbe operation of chance. 

The following it an outline of (he present mod* of selecting 
members 'fur the trial of election petitions. At the beginning 
of a session the Speaker appoints a general Committee of six 
members, to any or an of whom the boose may object, in which 
cat* the Speaker if bound to appoint others, If by piecon* 


cilable disagreement of opinion, or by the continued absence 
of more than two members, the committee, when appointed, 
should be unable to proceed in the discharge of its duties, or 
if the house should determine that it shall be dissolved, it* 
functions are to cease. To this general committee all election 
petition! are referred. The name* of all the members of the 
house are put into an alphabetical list aud called orer, when 
certain excuses are allowed to be mode; but all who do not 
then excuse themselves from serving arc Iwund to act a* mem¬ 
bers of election committees when hereafter chosen. This list 
is token by the general committee, from which are selected 
six. eight, ten, or twelve members, who, on signifying their 
willingness to serve, are formed into •• the chairman's panel.” 
The list it then divided iuto five panels fiy tbe general com¬ 
mittee, exclusive-of the chairmen, the order of which if 
decided hy'lut, aud n number attached to each in the order 
in which it is drawn. These panels are to be eorreoted from 
time to time by the general committee, according to circum¬ 
stance*. The general committee gives fourteen days' notice in 
the Votes before it proceeds to appoint u committee for the 
trial of tui election petition. At the expiration of that time it 
chooses, from the panel standing first in order of service, six 
members, whose names are read to the parties, who have power 
to object to any nf them on grounds of disqualification speci¬ 
fied iu tiie act. When tbe eix members are finally chossii, the 
chairman * panel appoint one of their awn body to act as chair. 
man, who is added accordingly by die general committee. The 
committee, when thus completed, ir swum, and proceeds to 
business. If it he reduced to lees than six by the non-attend¬ 
ance of members, except it has already sat fourteen days or 
more, it is diaanlved. It may sit with four member* only, if 
it luis met fur twenty-five days, and with any number, without 
reference to the time during which it has met, provided all 
the parties give their consent... All questions are decided by 
a majority, anil iu case of an equality of voices, the chairman 
gives a second or casting vote. 

This system has now been in operation for two session*, and 
a few elections have been determined duriug that time; but us 
yet the opportunity of testing its value has uut been afforded 
by a gq^ral election, which alone give* rise to numerous pe¬ 
titions. As yet the general opinion has not been very favour¬ 
able to the success of the experiment, Jt will never perhaps be 
possible to give satisfaction in the trial of controverted elec¬ 
tions. Even in oommoii litigation one party always consular* 
himself aggrieved by the judgment of the court, however plain 
the facts and tiie law of the case may be. Iu election law 
there is little certainty, and the facts which generally lmve to 
be elicited may easily bear different constructions, according 
to tiie feeling* and judgment of either party. Political oppo¬ 
nents are iu the habit of distrusting each other, and imputing 
the worst motives to actions; arid in politic* it egpnet he de¬ 
nied there isa certain lax morality whieb iu tbe mind*of many 
will justify conduct for the sake at a party, winch would not 
• he excused wet* it not for file impulse of sqwif du corps. All 
these circumstances cause suspicion and discontent on the trial 
of elections, which even the high character of the totenbtM 
composing a committee, end the fhiroese and judgrateu with 
which they are selected, cannot altogether remove. Nosy teem 
can be nude frit than tire present. Hie general committee 
chosen by the Speaker, upon whom is the main responsibility, 
is such is no party could object tot ami the chairman''* panel 
selected by that committee are gentlemen who** character ter 
fairness is unimpeachable. The committee, bow***r, whh a 
view to secure perfect jmpartiality, have adopted a practice 
the advantage of which is qusteiottehi*, vie, that at effecting 
three members from each party, This pntotios rec o gn ises tbe 
distinction of parties, and presents tbem oppmed to eseh ether 
iu the committee-room, keying the chairman as umpire# Jt 
trill often happen that tile tire parties rote against each other, 
three and three, and the chairman hoc to give the casting voice. 
Him mute lead to observation and distrust, and the daciaieufe 
however just, will naturally be imputed to party predtiaetum, 
The genual eptesiittM hire a rsrjr difficult duty to ptrferfei 
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and doabdwi if tosy allowed either party to have the prepon¬ 
derance they would give dissatisfaction; yet it might be tried 
whether a personal eelection, without reference to party, would 
not aecnre a better tribunal. But what is not needed it a 
judicious consolidation of election laws, with clear definitions 
«f the disputed points upon which contradictory decisions are 
continually given by committee*. By many it is thongbt 
fW (be determination of election* should he removed from the 
House of Commons, and entrusted to some tribunal lets in¬ 
volved in political contests. But it is not likely tbat diet body 
would divest tbruitelvet of their privilege and submit to another 
court; neither is there any ground for anticipating a satisfac¬ 
tory result from such an experiment. The decisions of revis¬ 
ing barrister* have Wen quite os inconsistent and contradictory 
at those of election committees, and from this we would infer 
that.the law itself; rather than toe court, requires amendment. 

As witnesses giving false evidence before an election com¬ 
mittee, being all examined upon oath, are guilty of perjury, it 
is usual for the house, when acquainted with such misconduct, 
to instruct the attorney-general to prosecute toe parties. The 
tame course has also been pursued with respect to 'persons 
proved to have been concerned in bribery. 

.The determinations of election committees are final, and are 
immediately carried into effect hy the house. If an election 
be reported vohl, a new writ is issued j if it be decided thot a 
member ho* not been duly elected and tlint another candidate 
ehouhl have been returned, the deputy clerk^of the crown it 
ordered to attend and amend the return, after which the uew 
member is sworn, and takes his seat; and if a petition or the 
Opposition to it be bald by the committee to hare been frivo¬ 
lous or vexatious, the petitioner or sitting member, os toe case 
maybe, it liable to the payment of all the cut*. 

\» The last proceeding in parliament which we shall detoribe 
is that of e, ■ 

i. impMekmtml .—Impeachment by the commons is a proceed¬ 
ing of great importance, involving the exercise of the highest 
power* by parliament;and though in modern times it 
bis rarely been resorted to, in former period* of. our history it 
was of&equaat occurrence. The earliest instance of impeaoh- 
ment by the commons at to* liar of tb* House of Lords was in 
the reign of Edward III. (1376). Before that time toe lords 
appear to hava tried both peers and commoners tor great public 
oOkiom, but .not upon complaints addressed to them by to* 
commons. During, the next tour reigns, cases of Mgulqr im¬ 
peachment were frequent, but no instance# occurred in the 
reigns of Edward IV., Henry VII,, Henry VLH., Edward VI., 
Qdtea Vary, or Queeu&Hsabeth. The institution “had folleo 
into disuse,'' says Mr. HeUam, “ partly from the 1<M «C that 
Oasilfril which the commons had obtained under Richard 11, 
ajni the Lanaastrionking*, and partly from toe jrefcrenew-toe 
Tudor prianfi hr J given to biili of attainder or ef paint and 
when they wished to turn the arm of parliament 
ejbliwi wit ebueiinai eubject." Prosecutions alee in tot Star* 
4te»be»durisg that time were perpetually resorted to hy the 
’ ilhtn.' fiir 'lijfr j~f r*“ti —* of Mate oflfeoders. In toe reign of 
AtewaAtbe proctioe of -unpmebmnt was etrived^fad WM 
teM‘jR^|»iwt.’«tergy’by the commons, both at an tateratotete. 
af.i«iapbW':fMtefr«awd tor to»Awth*nmoe of (addie justice.^: 
Etewweu tha.yretrlWflflt whetaSir Gilat Mnuttwter and..Lord, 1 
Banal wsie liapeidhtil. and to*.Revolution to. 168ft, them 
wweubw* do quite rfimpea o k pwto . la to* *•**» • Wil-; 

Iiam U^ Annt, <u>dG*a(|» Is toe** "** to* • 

M.Georg* II. mdy.qro (to*afawdd***, to W4«, tor high, 
fraamn).' The late .mrenaraHe eaeeg «•», to*** M , 

HttKngt.in K 

An outRna oftoefatasohsarwd et:t®P**«b 

teMtomay ha briefly glean. -A e teili t' «i<%Ww»* «* &»*■ 

. aigttgiMgtotoe emsMA.ef,«Htei%bih'«#N|r#wl toWa?. 
{ towS^teadaawef toet he b* itoMktofto k .If Itte'lritejtetegto*. 


to it, toe member is ordered to go to toe lords, and at their 
bar, in toe name of the House of Commons and of all the com¬ 
mons ofthe-United Kingdom, to impeach the accused. A 
committee is tbeu ordered to draw up article* of impeachment, 
which are reported to the house, .and having been discussed 
and agreed upon, 'are engrueted and delivered to the lords. 
Further article# may be ddtvered from time t&Jime. In the 
case of Warren Hasting# the articles had beetMqwred before 
his impeachment at the bar of to# House ea Xord*. ^ Tbe 
accused tends answers to each article, which »re communicated 
to the commons by the lords; to torse, replications are returned, 
if necessary. After tliese preliminaries, the lords appoint a day 
for the trial. The commons desire toe lord* to summon toe 
witnesses required to prove their charges, and appoint managers 
to conduct the proceedings. Westminster Hall ha* been usually 
fitted up as the court, which is presided over by the lord, high 
steward. The commons attend with the manager* as a com¬ 
mittee of the whole hotu« The accused remain* jn toe custody 
of the usher of the black rod, to whom be it delivered, if a 
commoner, by the seijeant-at-ann# attending ,toe House of. 
Commons. The managers should confine themselves to chorflg* 
contained in the articles of impeachment. Mr. Warren Hast¬ 
ings complained of matters having been introduced which had 
not been originally laid to hi* charge, and toe house resolved 
that certain word* ought not to have been epoken by Mr. Burke, 
Persons impeached of high treason are entitled, l»y statute 20 
Geo. IL, cap. 30, to moke their full defence by counsel—a.pri¬ 
vilege which it also'enjoyed by persons charged by the commoro 
with high crimes and misdemeanors. 

When toe managers have mode their chargee and adduced 
evidence in support of them, the accused answers them, and 
toe managers have a right to reply. The lords then proceed 
to judgment in this manner:—The lord high steward puts to 
each peer, beginning with the junior baron, toe question upon 
the first article, whether the accused be guilty of the crimes 
charged ^ peers in succession rite in their place* 

when the question Wot, and standing uncovered, and laying 
their right hand# upon their breast, answer “guilty," or “not 
guilty," os the case may be, “ upon my honour." Bach artide 
it proceeded with separately in the seine manner, toe lord high 
steward giving his own opinion the last. The numbers are 
then cast up, and being ascertained, are declared by the lord high 
•tqwprd to tog lords, and toe accused is acquainted with the result. 

Coke's ? Four* Institute, cap. 1; r Tb* Soysraigne Power 
ofJPa^aro*nt*,’Jby W. Prjrnoe, 1843; ‘ParUamentary Write.’ 
by W. Prynne, in four parts, 1666-1661} ‘Privileges of toe 
Baronage of England when they sit in Pariistoeut, 1 by John 
w..t/fo. , lfono., 16<t2; 1 Modus tenendi Pasliameototo, by W. 
Hakawel, 1660 ; *JLex Pwliamentaria,' by 6. P, &W «*»*>.,. 
1660; 'Copstitutiou Of Parliament* in England, 4edufled'ftonn 
the lima, of tC'mg Edward the Second,’ by §jr3ohti Pettttt, 
I860; / Original Institution, Power, wad MrisftMiatt ‘SPFar*' 
liamcnte,' *y flfr.M. jWe,, 17tf» I KM* 

wito laeft*fcd??6,i ‘AnSteit Hlghi of toeWbmtateje SrHajp- 

l al ^ r by%toun>M. -i6«»i ‘ PerfchoM^ 
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THE POST-OFFICE. 


^sxamamm fa Oh ottpriug of dn&eed dvUiaa&m. pNasntfag ftwfafl— ttafiAUng regularity, paw without 
When. foe state of society in thfa country anterior to fa* seven- obaamthm, and almost wiAwut on being conaefaue of oajojr* 
taaofa century fa eourideied, there on bo little amprb* that we faffam. Among Aw principal of foes* mgr bo raekttwd tt 
boor nothing of a post-oflfae before foot period. Few of tbo aflleiem and watKiagufatedayatem for foe tmnsmfasiaa of fatten, 
motive* to written conummicaAoti «<mld bo odd to exist not osdy through every dfatrict and into every ocok and cranny 
Each district of tba country aupplfad it* mm wont*. Tbo of Am British island*, bat ofae to and tei ivory port of oar 
lUde foreign trad# whidh flourished was conducted between th* widespread dominion^ u woQ m «T*ry I* eivilfaed eouutry 
Xiglfah buyer and foe foreign adfar in pernm, at tbo place of on tbo habitable glob*. 

import, fdteiuture and aefano* dwelt only in tbo oonront or W* cannot, perhaps, more forriMy p re yt to omr wind* tbo 
the oeU. There wmi little abaeuoe from the donwttic heeifo, grant value of this Institution than by Imagining what mutt be 

excepting that of tbo fighting man fallowing tbo service of bfa tbo condition of this country, to all ifa various relations, If* 

lord] but neither the serf nor hi* master had tb* power, even if sudden atop were put to theaotire opsvatioo* of our Poat-oflioe. 

they had the will, to write letter*. What a check would Ada ocean on to profitable common)* { 

Info* Anglo-Saxon times, the greet body of Aw paopk wen How gieatly would it interfere with that propar propwtion- 
aa much fixed to the sail as the tree* that won planted on it. iog of aupply to demand which fa onantial to tbo comfortable 
Evan toward* Aw don of Aw fourteenth century, when the existence of ovary well-peopled country! What loam would 
common* wen rising in aooial importance, it wa* ordained by aomoAnwa b* oeendonad by glufa^—what privation, at other 

the 1 Statute of Labourers’ that “ no servant or labourer, b« ha time*, by scarcity,—rf the channels for informaAon wen 

man or woman, shall depart at Aw end of hi* tarn out of foe closed by which the wants of each community an oow re¬ 
hundred whan ha is dwelling, to asm or dwell elsewhere.” gulaxly mads known to ovary other I Nor would it bo found 

Three oanturies afterward*, when tha serfs of former time* bad tht least among the miefortuue* which such an accident would 

become five men, Aw same system of coercion was applied to bring about, that Aw atixfatfaa of ftfaudabip and affection on 

pauper* and destitute persons. They wen forbidden to seek account of tbonfrou whom wo might bo asperated, could only 

employment out of their respective parishes; and this probi- benliered by communication, which would be often uncertain, 

bition, which wo* enforced by pain* end penalties, Continued and always at considerable interval*. Bat It fa mmsraatory to 

in full operation for 133 year*, when it woa somewhat relaxed, enlarge upon Ana topic, since everybody must acknowledge 

It fa only within Aw laat seven years that the restraint baa been that Aw destruction of our Post-ofice system would infoot upon 

wholly removed, kit foe dispoeiAon which it created in-tbe Aw social body one of Aw heaviest blows that it fa capable of 

mind* of many of the labouring clawee Wfil for some time to motiving. 

come exercise its influence upon their habK In o very early stage of ooefaty Aw ruler* of every country 

In Aw pmaent day, however, the necessity at a frequent and would peroeire the neceeaity of employing messengers for the 
rapid commiwicteWi by post is an imperious want. England tranamfasion of their commands to evary part of their dominions} 
fa no longer exclusively an agricultural country. Thoumnds and as foil ueeoosity would be constantly rveurring, it would 
leave their father’s bouse at an early age, aud put their livea at soon bo found advantageous—if not indeed indispensable—to 
a distance ihnn their family connexion*. A stream of immi- organise a aystam by which the labour of such a aarvise might 
•ration fa constantly pouring into England from Ireland and be diminUted, and it* details aimpUited. At first special m**> 
Scotland. In one year, above 100,000 persona have emigrated aengera would probably be sought for at each occasion for cm* 
to the British colonies and to the United State* of North ploying thorn arose. Hn next step would lw to appoint ps©» 
America. The influence of foe law of settlement being dlmi- fessional couriers, aud to sssign particular stations or paste 
mished, men of the humblest ranks look round to dfaoovor bow between which each of these couriers should pass, delivering 
they tMl beet advance their intermit, cud no longer despair their despatch** fan on* to Aw other ao as to inaura certainty 
because tba narrow bound* of their native parish do not afford and oelerity in their transmission. It would not ha long before 
tthem employment. Tba excavators employed in Aw formation individuals, seeing the benefit accompanying this inatltutioo, 
«.f a railway will talk of going to Belgium or some other port would bo desirous of profiting by it for the fmnamfaelon of their 
■of tb* Continent when they luur* completed their present eon- own correspondence, and would willingly pay aomathing to the 
teact; and foe agricultural labooiar, with bfa *e/fo* at hfa aovmign for such a privilege. Poets thus oetoblfahed must ho 
had, may bo soon stepping on board a steam-boat in Aw ’'considered a* at ones mark* of eivilfaoifatiand manna for **- 
Themes, bound for YorUrire) th* low fore of half-a-crown tending it. It can euly be in on odvaitcad condition of aociaty 
enabling him, after having worked at Aw aunt profitable de- font Aw private oeaae s pa n denoe of a country would Ijkm fah 
eeription of agricultnral labour as long u It could b* obtained cr eased that tlwoooveyiusca of letters would come tobeaaouroo 
in foe aootbom countieo, to proceed to foe oppoeite extremity of revenue to Aw state. It fa aematime* said that tb* b w Ate r 
of England insearoh of shniliu’employment. Objection* may tioo of Aw part existed among foe aneiant Parriansj but fan 
b* awit to foaae mlgratum* but if employment fa not to be pauwgee in which it fa mentioned merely shew foot a ntoMta 
wbtefowd at hems, H is bettor to go even to some distance, wbara of rapid eow mnn ioa tiow was e ata b l i a l wd for tbs purpose cfsanfo 
it fa to be bad, foam to b* dependent upoai Aw (nrifa. Th* fag foe commands of th* emperor on* part to wmfoor of 
WBuoohmal mrgwtku of labourers was own permitted by foe hfa extensive dominion*. Relays of botvsswsrv plaosd at aaetaia 
lew passed in 1361, called Aw ‘Statute at labourers.’ Thom intervals, and Aw maawga wa* thus traoemlttea final atw band 
wte w aided In fo* upland distriote, whs** foe harvest was late, to another, and mptdly conveyed to fo* meat dfafamt gnatenffae 
-wa* attorned te kuv* Aieir hundred and audit in getting in empire. (Herodeaua.viii.W; Xen c g lw M?jw i ;gg la » »B4 e. A.) 
Ifav hntvori in fan plain*, who* fa wua n*d}r for foe sHHe Sueb enangament* beaa small lewwhfarwc to foe systematic 

plane in operation at pmwut foe foe e ww cyaiw* eftatelligwwe 
In AwatatoefavAbaaticu towtaoh wdbnaenonWatteiueAln bofo public and private Tb aea afa rf u rfa a age foe eouriara, or 
Afafa umaaty,ww gantim toawy edvautagaa ef foe bight bupert foot m esse ngers, font waaeampleyed in Enrage far Aw eetnuy. 

aaH which aw ", - j],; rf mmntlrl In wii deity nwhl r fast wh^j^ ebce at latte fo aa e me nmnuti of ttfat l ir e ffi ffi fir *rwiV 
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their *«y#lq*ly and laboriouely ever opOpbwi totaly pop“- 
latedaadolmort without toad*. 


: B*»t* Hwnmv or tb* VowfrOnij* to It/faum -, 1 

‘ We wfflltokeahriefviewof toeerigfaoudiwogt^ 
means for maintaining epistolary communication fa toi* c0 * n " 
fay. At Bret, then, the burin*#* of the state only demanded 
eoirmpondence. Thekkgeummooed hi* baron* fo>m «“ 
qtuuWcf the kingdmaby Uttereor write, end heldfteqnent 
communication with hi**beriff*,to collect hie sjarliameut to- 
grthet, to muster hi* force*, to preserve hi* peace, tojm hi* 
treeettry. The expensae of the establishment of*‘NupcH,” who 
hid the conveyance of letters, formed a large hem in tbe diimi 
of the royal houseliffiA A* early m tb* reign of King John, tb* 
payments to NunciOw the carriage of letter* toa^ he ’ foifad 
enrolled on thoCloeeand Miere-Rolls, sad tom* payihenfomay 
he traced in on almoet unbroken wpire through the Teectd* of 
subsequent reign*. Nuncii alto formed part of foe'artabhdp 
meat of the more powerful noble*. In a wardrobe adeoont of 
tho 27th year of Edward we find a specimen.of the mode in 
Which the payment i* entered.* The Htrteto* of die time of 
King John wee prbbebiy obliged to; provide hie own Wtee 
throughout hit joofney; whilst, in the reign of Edward 11., he 
wa* able, end found itmnre suitable, to hire horteeat fixed pos/s 
or etetions. In 1481, Bdward lV., during toe Seottieh war, U 
•fated by Gale to hare eetablfehed at certain poet*, K® mile* 
apart, a change of rider*, who'handed letter* to'.on#'another, 
and by tbit mean* expedited them 200mile* in two day*; toil 
i* exactly the mod* rtf oofumoniedtion which, a* Hetodoha* and 
Xenophon inform u*, wa* eetabliehed hy Cyme, the firfet king 
uf the Persian*. It tumid seem toai toe poefckwhich relay* 
of rider* and hone* w*r* kept, w«re wholly private enterprise*} 
hot that whan ftirir importance became felt end appieriatod, 
toe State, found it both priBtidand a ecwaidf profits ettoject. 
them to’ it* wrraitUne*. Ttefore any eobetaativ* evidence ap¬ 
peal* Of toe superintendence of the poet* by fat government, 
tow wpancription often mot with, of “baste poete haste,” on 
litoem written at toe cW of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuriee, b enffieient to riioiw that the poet*'had be- 
(tome a Cuetomary channel for tranemitting letter* to the 
'toeedieet way. 

■A etaiote in 1548 (3*rid3 Kdw. Vf., c. 8) tied * p«my 
•faille ■» toe We to he Chargeable tor toe hire of poeuhome*. . 
lit 1481, one Thonuu Randolph 1* mentioned by Camden .w toa ' 
toief poetmuter Of England; tod there **e reeemw foe cep* 
dtudbg that hi* dutiee were toeupMmtend toe'poeta, tod had . 
v *fio immediate connexion iritfi letters. The earlitet wSiw of 
faedutie* and privilege* of a postmaster eefcme to have been > 
m*d*by. Jameel. The letter* patent ufCharifa L fal633 
8 Car. T. p. 1., m. IS d i * Fcftdera,’ vol. xi*. p. S8S) 
recite that Jams* conetituted an office called to*' office of poet-. 
master of England tor forrign part* being out of hU dominions, 
-toil functionary Wa* to have «the eoletaking up, tending, and 
''dttoriri'iag'of all' penketsand letter* Conerinlttg hi* .earvw^ or , 
' 1 “ dispatched into forragna parte, Wi&'piieHw toi. 

imww. talarieithe'ottce wae granted to HatoeWafil ;• 
■ and Itatoew* 1* Quieter bieeon :*H other* were ptb , 
tbit they should not direeflym indirectly ; 
' '^ftntde toenariv**: toe laid M. letlneator ttodb 

hud W&ijto FrtoeQ and Tfaneme Witoertog* me : 

v „ ' *fheeubetiturion. Thelring, - 

i and taktogintobk princely ‘ 
hjp'etate andfidarealm to*t 


dome of Rngiend and ficotlend ;*' and eommaade " TWo** 
Witoarings, hk wfr*j’* peatmaeter of Kngland far 

&^is& 

to goridtoerandemMhaitohaebtdaye.". Dbrntiwei a*e Pto 

toc toa mmiagement of too coiteepon doo oe betweou pom-town* 

on the line of rood end otoor town* which a« n*m*d, and ltoe* 

wise in. Inland. All port meet e a an commanded “ to hoin 
ready ha their liable* one er to* htotot* 
htoeeandfid. toe two harm pet mjlawem toe cheggia tffiK** 
to* toi* eervice. letter* to pltoee h*a* toe load tofafto 
be token, end bye-port* to and torn the high read wlrimtoiri' 
wfto ltocolti, Hull, and otW important pbrn*. Similar ee- 
raugemetits worn directed for toe poet between IWm m 
Dublin through Wert Chester and Holyhead, and tor toe port 
bttwteA knA PlynMmth Oxftwflp 

Bristol, Cddmtor, and Norwich were to ha»* tm«**pt*4tofi 
adrontages as eotm at peariid*. A monopoly wee ert ahli eh e d, 
with' exmptom to tovoor of eommon known carrien and pM- 
tieular meseengen sent on purpose, meet of which hare been 
preserved in ell eaheequent regulation* of toe polt-oflice. T^fie 
is decisive a* to the pre-eetabHriiment .of a comparatively effi¬ 
cient system by private parties, who were apparently to o popu - 
lar to bo summarily put down, and therefore for toe'peeoStii 
toe Govennnept eatisfied itarif by * vague enactment (Amt 
epuld have had but an arbitrary application) against "other 
messengers,” Ac. Owing partially perhaps to toe rivalry here 
indicated, but etiil mot* to toe general confusion attendant on 
toe breaking out of the civil war, the establishment failed, and 
fat a coneiderable period great difficulty was experieneed fa 
fa* egfa and speedy tranwriianon of letter*. 

In 1840 Withering*, who, by toe Act of 1685, bad been 
^pointed inland, and Wa* previously foreign, postmaster, wee 
superseded by the Long Parliament for abuse* fa toe execution 
of hi* office. One of these abuee* wa* the endeavour, on his 
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part, to stop the private adventurers, by forcibly depriving on* of 
tbeir servants oftidletten that he carried, and which wa* voted 
to be “ against toe liberty and fieedome of the subject.” 
Withering*’ offices were sequestered into to# hand* of mlip 
Burlamachy, to be exercised thenceforth under toe superin¬ 
tendence of to* king's principal secretary of (tote; and tone 
wae to* first step taken •» to the mekiog the Post-office autho¬ 
rities impossible. But fa l64311 wa* reeolved by a committee 
of too House of Commons that such sequestration we* “a griev¬ 
ance and illegal, and ought to bo taken off,” and that Mr. 
Withering* ought to be .restored, A* late a* 1644 it appeeis 
tout toe poetouuter'e dutiee were not connected direefly with 
letters. A parliamrtitoiyb neoluticm entered on toe Journal* of 
the Common* states that "the Lords and Common*, finding 
by experience that it U mort necestary, for keeping of geofi 
intelligence between toe parliament and the force#, that pate 
•age* should W erected fa severed pert* of toe kfaffiom, and 
too dfieo/if maifar of toe porta and cooriere being at fatofat 
fpii, mdafa ihyg Hdrpund R Mr e er , ®sq*» a member of to* 
House iff Common*, shall be, and i*b*»*by constituted, toerter 
Of' toe poete, anrtnn|nn and pmadau” ' "He firtt eetoMHwd 
a weritly oodieyOne* 'of Utter* fat# «Jt parte «f to* tofa, 
to^ehy eaving fa to* public toe dteirg* of mafatehtoffi J^ee*- 
maetot* to to* amkmt ef 7.60W. pm atmuto." (BU«fafa*W*) 
'An attempt 'of toe Cbiomon Councfl of London to aet^wp * 
aemUfft*Ipotooffiee , 'ini'lAfa, we* dunked %****riutfeu*f 
"&» tente v #f Cmnmto*, "wWto deoTtyad * tofa .to* Mfa* «f 
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dwnnilngljj iatifidto toa jaitell peefetiatew jmimteRniBa' 
tition to Pe dimen tbeggingtoboallowed to gim *«te*te* 
ptefcr toe‘teem «wta their mtoi tfMn <M>‘ll Iflr 
oknltM.* Every fctadof cbotoeloVm a—torwwn » 
the way cf toe nhuoximw rival* to Govoomuate; Pridma* 
iamati handball dating toot, If IteMvemamthy *tomettfee 
(tyUthemerimottw *Maw Uadwtokrn,'tightpatega 
interrupted,” Tide wee immediatelynmt hyti>e peetim 
r a oo ernrd , who, after wfc iln »tW* w» rf 1340, (tted to 
« by the hvlppf God to o o u timm their mo* 
negegtert,” and they at ft* moo time mawnnaed that |4ae* 
not previomly (applied wmU now he inclu rie ri in ftw or- 
raagementt, andtivrt, in addition to the pete they bed abeedy 
•rtablabed totem London eoTomdajre and Batordaye, an 
additional one would thoneefoidi deport an Thuredayt. So 
that they bed tinea Weekly junta, Whflrt too Oo m rmn a n t bad 
but one; and, a* ire tern from a petition they afta tv ar d e pm* 
acted to Pa rtiim a nt, they only charged 3ft where Q o nr nm ettt 
c ha rge d 64 Odpnfaad, temr, to pot thorn down, the 
Government e m powered Pridaowt to lower the rote of patega 
to toe “Undertaker!"’ prion, though it doe* not appear that 
equal fteititte ware ate afforded tot the ipeedy trauemWoa 
of Meta by frequent poeta. In addition to the motive before 
•toted for making toe Pmt-oSce a Government monopoly, too 
amoppt of net rev enue derived tVom it began to he an object of 
■ome importanoa. the "New Undertaken "were now forcibly 
overpowered by toe cetane of the eomependence in thefrhand% 
and after an be Actual petition to Parliament on toe eubjeet 
of toe injuetice with which toey conceived toemaelvae to have 
been treated, we beer no more of them. During the Protec¬ 
torate, the regular MtohSihment wae (till Anther improved and 
coMolidated, and became, m a natural o on aequcnce, mere and 
more productive. 

But the moot complete (tap in the eetabliehmeut of a Poet- 
ofloe wee taken hi lfiM, when an Act wae pawed “ to eettle the 
pottage of England, Scotland, and Inland,” Tide having been 
the model of all eubeequent raeaeutea, indudeenato give tome- 
totng more toan a panting notice of it The preamble arte 
forth “ that the erecting of one General Bat e in for toe 
apeedy conveying end recarrying of lettera by peel to and (ten 
all ptaem within England, Scotland, and Inland, and into 
eevtral parti beyond the erne, hath bMn and to toa beet meane 
not only to maintain a certain and content interoouree of trod* 
and commerce between all toe mid piaern, to toe great benefit 
of the people of them natiom, but ate to oontey the publique 
deepatcbee, and to dbcover and prevent many dangaaotw and 
wicked daeigne white ham been and am daily contrived agaimt 
toe peace and welfare of (hie oommooweelto, toe intelligence 
whereof oannot weQ be commun ica ted hot by letter of eeoripi.” 
It alao enacted toot * there (bail he am General Peetefite, 
and one ofker (tiled the peetmmtir gen nail of England and 
comptroller of the pcrt-ottce." Tide cftkser wae to bam toe 
barring of ell "through" pete and perm* "tiding in poet.” 
Ptioat for lettcn, both Bngllib, Scotch, Iriah, And foreign, and 
for portiborte Were B*«d. All ofoar pteoue were Unbidden 
to "eft op or imptoy euy foot-pete, tee p rfo orpecquet- 
bordo." Them arrangement* were confirmed in the foot year of 
the Reetemtom by an Act which wee repealed V Anne, c. 11, 
About the tame time an Xet wae pawed with toe view, aa ita 
tide quaintly o x p r mte , of “Quieting toe Pn o bn oi t o np ini m l in 
too execution of btaefitoe,** by which private cerriete woe ance 
mom forhiddte and all Juftim* of to* peace, eontitelw; ftft, 
war* e mp owere d to aftm all lettte a» conveyed, and wen 
directed to inform agalnft toe ofihmttift 

In tor year after tteiwvetwtom toe A*t for toe 

nlftUniftftiOawd Ptot^Mte ha'He*tijni|d Woe pawed, 
ftouteof Awte foyt w rite atari h ate been p or vto m lj hi 
entente to 6)aw ortpwt^ meft prutialily unto* tint mearitataM 

4m tetMfii ^mafi^tentei tom *-1 —- 

m pjfw Tint mum •jflpwpf ww fuumub \ 

tem id mttM fc> toe fiwt foar ytea tf itotehtete» 

Iffr lM«t OneWr w a di vi d ygrjfot foam Wlm 

»■ wOTMP IPtWII 


and gave it up. 

Vte Aatnf dhenm Amw to to* tete Ingpeteteeteft iaftoe 
hMnyef toeltetefitoa. Bytoie Aet tor former lawy for the 


•efeetoMeiedr ted tee general otfi*e ted atooar tote cr ated 
for toe whale tiagdem. Additional chief Mm ettem were 
eetahUdiedat the mme time in Edinburgh, DnfaHa, Hew York, 
and the Weft Indte. In 1790 toe e rtep a te ten improved 
by Ur. ABen, who formed tone at a aertoht mm, with the 
andtetonfotetite«)ift*terMwjn^ toitik* W Holieedhy 
hie ptew ahonld be Ur Mge toning bit JSttfana. E bftatod 
Oat he ten ae eweeetiU in hlreehtear eato nnJn en avtege 
profit of nea rl y lfiyOfifid a-ymr doting gygp 

In tmt (Bth Geo. II.) an attempt wm eatie, remarkably 
iUnetmtln of toe want of a knowledge of toe heoadarim 
within which legiilation tooold be eo tmn e d . It wee enaeted 
that biUt of exchange were not to be rent wtto a later open 
the amm ptee of paper f and (till fltrtin*, tin* ptotom warn 
not to write different notoo upon toe tome (beet. A rimfiar 
law wm penad with nepect to write. By tbeaame Act pee*. 
m ac to n were empowered to oftaUiah pnmy>poeto in any Wm 
of toa BrilUb donriedene) (hip lettwe worn directed to he 
brought to toe Poet-ofUc# j and embaademant of Irttora, wr 
taking notoe or btila out of them, or robbing toe mail, were 
mvemily made folouioue oota. Laatiy, the petehepa wee* 
reudecad potehahla by imprimaminit and hard labour for 
nMrlMt oi imtvoM oonduot 

From 1711 to 18S8,upwarde o f Ido Ate affecting toe regif 
latioM of the Pnet-ofite were pe e e e d . la the Ant ymr of her 
proHUt Mtyfty M of them were equaled, either wholly or 
partidly, and tin following Ate were p nuod, by white tin 
whole department of toa Poiteflkw wae regulated i—Far the 
menagtoneut of toe PoehoAoe, c. 33; the regulation of the 
dntiee of portage, e. 34 *, for r(fulsting the ending and re¬ 
ceiving of lettere arid patete by toe poft fiee from the duty of 
portage, c. 83 1 *for coneeUdating toe lam relative to effoaem 
againft tire Poeteflee, and ex p lai n ing certain term* and ex* 
ptmeiene, c. 30. 

A mereenumeration cf toe tithe of all toe Ate affecting foa 
Poetefite would ooctrpy a eomidwoMe epaoe. An acoeunt 
even of torn four btemeutioned ate more be dirpemed witk, 
and tire reader murt be referred to toe Ate tbemerivaa. Thefr 
enactment* ham bean abrogated, to a great extmt, by toe 
adoption of Mr. Howland Bill’i plan ef tutifor» p*te|». 
ThU meanao wae carried into effect by an Act pawed In IM 
(S end 3 Vie. cap. 33), wMoh eonfrrmd temp ewey p o we r * te 
the Lord* of the Tre arar y to do eo, and wee eoheeftmtiy con¬ 
firmed by an Act 3 end 4 Vic. e. M, pawed Ifito Angaftj 
1843k 

Mx. Rowuinr Hnx 4 * Pun* 

Thie^an wne at fiwt privately etemhtod to to* Government, 
k an4, hr 1837, pub&tiwd in a pamphlet trader toe tide of 1 Pait- 
afflee Reform—it* Importance pw Praetiofttitity.’ Inoto*** 
period three edition! were iiooed. * 

Mr. Hill pn r p eeed to effect—1, a great diminuti o n In tin 
rotee of pootagef t, hteteceed (peed in the delivery etttUmf 
and, 3, mem Awunrnt oppartanitiee for their deep ftto . Jh 
pr e po epi that toa rate of portage ahould be uniform,, torn 
chmcedocoordingtowiiigiifeandtoat the i^rfoteMapfip |a 
made in advance. Tho m m n eef doing** ftanteteagnti 
•emoted In too fort edition of too fte#H nft pfr WW 
etoteo that tide idea originated with Mr. Otorim |jpti A 
nedfimrteef o penny wae to he c h anged foo te ft ylftte not 
•Mewling half an oonoe In weight, with an a tidi ti n e ol peony 
forwwii additional onmw. Mr. M I a lw w id font .tUeetoel 
cod of ooWmying Iftaw (hap umm P Ewn b mg b, when 
foridad emer y toe l il t te ac di ^ ly tifoWto tod net eiigeed.ewe 

mm poopfPMW * m wm m smwnmvw votm * 
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for ft select committee of the Home of Common* to inquire 
into It* merit* on the Oth M*y, 1837} but the motion fell to 
fee ground. On the 30th May, 1837, Lord Ashburton, upon 
presenting •' petition from Mine of the maet eminent merchant*, 
h«ulen, men of science, and other* in the metropolis, to the 
House of Lord*, ipnke strongly in favour of the plan. In the 
December of the same year the government assented to the 
appointment of a select committee of inquiry. A society of 
merchants was forthwith formed in the city of London to fur¬ 
nish evidence of the evile of the high rates of postage, and the 
insufficiency of the Poet-office management in answering the 
wants of the present times. The subject began to excite much 
interest throughout the country. In the seseion of 1837 five 
petition* were presented to the House of Commons in favour of 
the plan. In tS8B upwards of 320 were presented, of which 
number 73 emanated from town councils, and 10 from cham¬ 
bers of commerce. After sitting upwards of 63 days, and 
examining Mr. Howland Hill and 83 wit nes s ** , beside* the 
officers of the departments of the Post-office and the Excise and 
Stomp offices, the committee presented a most elaborate Report 
in favour of the whole plan, confirming by authentic and official 
data the conclusions which Mr. Hill had formed from very 
(canty and imperfect materials. The committee summed up a 
very long Report as follow*:— 

“ The principal point* which appear to your committee to 
have been established in evidence ore the following:— 

“ The exceedingly slow advance, and occasionally retrograde 
movement, of the Post-office revenue during the period of the 
last 20 yean. The fact of the charge of postage exceeding the 
eost in a manifold proportion. The foot of postage being 
evaded most extensively by all classes of society, and of cor¬ 
respondence being suppressed, more especially among the 
middle and working classes of the people, and this in conse¬ 
quence, as all the witnesses, including many of the Post-office 
authorities, think, of the excessively high scale of taxation. 
The foot of very injurious effects resulting from this state of 
things to the commerce and industry of the country, qnd to the 
social habit* and moral condition of the peo]de. The fact, so 
for as conclusions can be drawn from very imperfect data, that 
whenever on former occasions large redactions iri the rates have 
been made, those reductions have been followed in short periods 
of time by an extension of correspondence proportionate to the 
contraction of the rates. 

" And a* matter of inference from fact, and of opinion, 

“ That the only remedies for the evils above stated ore, a 
reduction of the rate*, and tlui establishment of additional deli¬ 
veries, and more frequent despatches of letters. 

■“ That owing to the rapid extension of railroads, there is on 
urgent and daily increasing necessity for making such changes. 

w That any moderate reduction in the rates would occasion 
loss to the revenue, without in auy material degree diminishing 


rise to the growth of new correspondence. 

* That the principle uf a low uniform rate is jute hi itrelf} 
and when combined with pre-payment, and collection by 
means of a stomp, would he exceedingly convenient, and 
highly mrtefoctory to the public." 

The appearance M the committee** report seemed to toeplre 
the whole country with confidence fas foe plan. Petitimw in 
its favour amounting to 2000 were presented to both houses of 
parliament in foe session of 1830. The late postmaster-general, 
the Duke of Richmond, advised foe government to adept it; 
and foe Chancellor of foe Exchequer brought forward a bill to 
iwahl. toe Treasury to carry foe plan into effect, which wee 
carried by a majority of 100 in the House of Commons, and 
passed into law on the 17fo August, 1830. In foe following 
month on arrangement wee made which secured Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s superintendence of the working out his own measure. 

On foe 3th of December, 1838, os a preparatory measure to 
accustom foe deportment to foe new practice of charging by 
weight, the ‘inland rate* of postage were reduced to a uniform 
charge of U per half ounce, except those whfeh had previously 
passed at lower rates, which continued to be charged os before. 
The London District Post wo* reduced at the same time from 
2d. end 3d to Id. On foe 10th of January, 1840, the uniform 
rate of Id. per half ounce come into general operation, the 
scale of weight for letters advancing from a single rate far each 
of the first two half ounces, by an increase of 2d per ounce, or 
for any fraction of an ounce, up to 16 ounces; the postage to 
be paid oa posting foe letter, or double postage to be charged. 
On foie day parliamentary franking ceased. The use of 
stamps, which formed one of foe means suggested by Mr. 
Rowland Hill for facilitating the despatch of letters; was intro¬ 
duced on the 0th of May. 

Rates o t Postaox. 

The first establishment of a rate of postage for carrying letters 
occurs in 1633. The rates were fixed os follow* for single 
letters“Under 80 miles, 2d.; between 80 miles and 140 
miles, 44; above 140 miles, 6d.; on the boideia arid in Scot¬ 
land, 84; two, three, four, or five letters in one packet, or 
more, to pay according to foe bigness of foe said packet" 

The rates, bath inland and foreign, fixed by foe ordinance of 
foe Commonwealth in 1636, are thereto fully detailed. letter* 
above two sheets were charged by weight. In mote cssee foe 
rates vary but little from those fixed in the 12 Car. I., foe 
principal of which were as follows:—Letters not exceeding one 
sheet, to or from any place not exceeding 80 miles, 2d.; above 
80 miles, 3d. From London to Berwick, 3d.; to Dublin, 6d. 
Letters of two sheets were charged double. By the 8 Anne, 
c. II,o penny woe added to several of foe rate* previously 
established; a letter from London to Edinburgh wss charged fid. 
The addition* subsequently mode appear to foe following table: 


A Tablb showing tit* Scale of Distances according to which foe Postage of Gnat Britain wot charged, with foe Rates levied 

for those Distances, from foe year 1710 to December 3, 1840. 


,* SCALE up distances. 
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1784. 

17*7. 
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ENULANO. 
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From any Post-office in England or Wales to any 
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place not ejroeeding 13 miles from .such office . 
For any distance above 16 miles, and not exceed¬ 
ing 20 milsii . . 4 

3 

1 

2 

3 
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8 
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*a 

4 
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Above 20 miles, and not exceeding 30 miles . 

3 

2 

3 
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The principle of (he rating me to dwp according to the 
distance which the conveyance travelled, until the jw 1889, 
when the direct diatanea only war charged. A aiugl* kMar 
wee i n t e rpreted to mean a single pieoe of paper, provided it 
did not exceed an ounce in weight. A second piece of paper, 
however email, or any enclosure, co u r ti t a ted a double letter. 
A eingle eheet above an ounce «w charged with fourfold pork- 
age. After a fourfold charge, the add ition a l chargee advanced 
by weight 

In Scotland, letters, when conveyed by mail-coacber only, 
were subject to an additional halfpenny. Iettai pasting 
between Gnat Britain and Inland ware subject to tin rate* of 
poatagr charged in Gnat Britain, baridea packet mice, and 
Meuai, Conway Bridge, or HUM rate*. 

The rata* in Ireland were lower than for other part* of the 
United Kingdom. 

18X7 tin efioara of the Post-office won authoriaed to 
oonaider aa a douUo latter every ringla aheet of paper which, 
in addition to it* epistolary content*, compriaad an account, 
bill of lading, receipt, or any similar document; but by the 
Act 7th and 8th Geo. IV. cap. 31, this grievance (for so it was 
felt by the trading part of the community) waa remediad j and 
a single ahaet of paper, no matter bow occupied, waa charged 
only with a eingle rate of portage. 

The select committee of the Home of Common! in 1838 and 
1839, which invoetigated Ur. Rowland Hill'e (dan, reported 
the following to be tin avenge rate* of portage;— 

Average Rates, Multiple letter* being included and counted 


• a* Single,. 

4. 4. 

Packet and ship letter* .... 33-1562 — marly 23J 
,, inland general poet letter* 9-7063 «■ nearly 3j 
Ditto, ditto, and London 2d. and 3d, 

. po*t letter*. 8*4006 m nearly .84 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, and country Id, 
po»t letter* ....... 7-6074 — little more 

than 74 

Inland general-poet letter* only . . 8-6302 * nearly 8| 

Ditto and London 2d. and 3d. poet 

lettcn. 7*4681 - nearly 7$ 

Ditto, ditto, and country Id. post 
lettcn.. 6*7414 - nearly 6) 

Average Rate*, Multiple Letter* being excluded. 

Single inland general-poet letter*. . 7*7443 » nearly 7| 

Ditto and Loudon 2d. and 3d. poet 
letter* ........ 6 ■ 8202 — little more 

than 6} 

Ditto, ditto, and country Id. poet 
letter*.. . 6-2166 «* nearly 64 


Under the present uniform rate* of postage all poet letter* 
whatever, passing between one part of the United Kingdom and 
another, the Channel Isles and Isle of Man inclusive, are 
charged by weight, without reference to tha number of pieoas 
of paper, or endosuiee, or distance; according to the Allowing 
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No letter or packet exceeding 16 anneal can ha transmitted 
by past, except parliamentary papers, addresses to bar Majeaty, 
letters and packets received from or ad dr a i aid to place* beyond 
the limits of the United Kingdom, government despatches, and 
dtede subject to certain rules. 

Under the p r emn t rate* of poetaga the averaga charge on 
general-past inland letter* in the London district, excitative of 
Government letten; is about 14* per letter. 

Fkankimo. 

Aa early aa a poat-offioe was established, oertain sxamptions 
from the rates of poataga war* nude. Parliamentary franking- 
existed in 1666. Aa entry ia ragiata rtd on the Journal* of the 
Home of Common* on 19th October, 1666; ‘'That Edward 
Roberts be tent for in custody of tfao awjaant-at-arms or hi* 
deputy to answer his abuse and breach of privilege in exacting 
money of the member* of this Howe for post fetter*.' 1 lathe 
paper bill which granted the post-office revenue to Char!** 11. 
a dame provided that all the member* of the House of Com¬ 
mon* should have their letten fete, which clause was fell out 
by the Lords, became no similar provision was made for foe 
passing of their letters, hut a compromise was mode on tha 
assurance that their letten should pan free. 

In 1733 the House of Commons prosecuted tome investiga¬ 
tion* into the sulrject, which appear on the Journal*. They 
declared that foe privilege of franking waa coeval with tin 
establishment of foe Pori-office. Again, ia 1764 (4 Geo. 111.) 
a committee was appointed "to inquire into foe several fraud* 
and abuse* in relation to foe sending or receiving of letten and 
parcel* fees from the duly of postage.” Among various abuses 
proved to exist; it it related that “one mau had in tit* course 
of five mouth* counterfeited 1300 dosen of franks of members 
of parliament, and that a regular trade of buying and salting 
franks had been actually established with several persons in the 
country.” Up to this period, member* were tiraply requited 
to write their name* in the comer. Their servant* accordingly 
were in the habit of begging numben of these franked coven; 
and making a trade of their tale. The injury thus done to the 
revenue was most serious. The amouut of franked package* at 
the regular rates of postage amounted about this time to tipi 
enormous sum of 170,000/. Forgeries also, it appear*, were 
very common, owing to the simplicity of the requisite imita¬ 
tion, and tin many fecilities afforded for their sal*. It was 
now declared that the entire superscription should be written 
by foe member, and forgery was mad* punishable with raven 
years' transportation. About twenty yean later, a suggestion 
of Mr. Palmer's as to remedying t)ie abuses of franking waa 
adopted : it was made imperative that memben should write 
the name of the place where they then were, and the date; in 
word* at .full, and that the letter should fa* pasted only a* a 
frank in the Post-office of such place and on tin day thereon 
named. In 1793 the abate* of franking again attracted the 
attention of the Legislature; franked letten were now only to 
‘carry one ounce, and they went only to pan free when peeted 
within 30 miles of the . place where the memben concerned 
were on that or foe preceding day. No more than 10 alas 
were to be sent or 13 received daily. Suldien awl ration were 
allowed by this Act to tend letten eountenigued by tbeboffi- 
cen on payment of Id.; and pattern*, with etweawopea aljlto. 
ends, and containing no writing but the price*, and the ttetne 
and address of foe sender, were to be charged daily ifeqpa 
pottage. ^ * 

Tha Mount privilege of franking was exercised by spiritual 
and temporal peers, and representatives of the wimmons in pw- 
1 lament. All the great officer* of state were likewise privileged 
to send end receive letten by the poet fee* of charge, and for 
the meet part without any limitation ip regard either to lb* 
number of letten or their weight. Bernal other official per¬ 
son* were authorised to ftanl lattera, had duty on the bush*** 
at their ie»|fo i B |> effete*. ' Untiar eetfoto limitation*, *H 
papen printed by artier Of eifoir Iptw* of psrliament jnawd 
t ro u gh fo» tm of chaise; wAit •* rott-taro* ■ 
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IhiMteliltfpriyaege «m and m (till extended to the tren*- 
i tiMth i ofata w ped newspaper*. ■ - 

' InT838 die number at banks which pn—fl atmoally through 
the Post-office «■ ertimnted at (even million*; and the num¬ 
ber reduced to the standard of single letters, amounted to above 
'VO fit cent on the whole number of letter* transmitted by (be 
general post. The average weight of» single chargeable letter 
wot about 3-lOths of an ounce; die average weight of a parlia¬ 
mentary frank about 48-100tbs of an ounce; that of an official 
frank 1-0370 os., or nearly two ounces; end that of a copy of 
a public statute 8-1120 os. The average weigitt of parliamen¬ 
tary franks wot double that of general-poet chargeable letters; 
the official franks eight times heavier than such letter*; and 
the copies of the statutes thirteen times heavier than chargeable 
letters. Had they been liable to the then existing rates, they 
would have contributed in the following proportions to the 
revenue i—• 



Number. 

Bati per 
Letter. 

Bevenue, 

Parliamentary tVanke 

4,813,448 

A 

17-302 

L 

348,814 

Official franks . . 

2,109,010 

70-209 

618,005 

Statutes distributed . 

77,542 

112-700 

38,443 

Total . • 

7,000,000 

sees 

1,002,222 


wpeu a ewry easeful emni i of the beet data, the unmlien 

wemmtimatod by the Oemmene’ Co mmi t te e , in 188«,toh#e» 
ftffiowii— 

Chargeable letters:— - 

General Post, including foraign letters end reck- ' ’ 

oniog double and triple letters ee single . . 87,000,000 
id. and 3d. poet letters ....... 13,800,000 

Country penny-post letten . . ” . , . . 8,000,000 

77,000,000 

Franks. . 7,000,000 

Newspapers 44,800,000 

120,000,000 

A mote detailed estimate, tlie result of very elaborate inquiry, 
is appended to the Report of the Commons’ Committee, which 
we subjoiu 

_-- __ Yearly Number Average Kate Yearly 

^Ascription of Latter*. rf £, lWn> poGiur. lamu. 


- On the 10th of January, 1840, all flanking was entirely 
abolished. The amount of postage charged on the public de¬ 
partments in the year ending 8$ January, 1841, woe 118,877/. 
From die 10th of January, 1840, to February 20th in the tome 
year, the following sums were paid by tin chief public offices: 
—Foreign Office, 8881/.; War Office, 1336/.; Colonial Office, 
9704; Post Office, 060/.; Ordnance Office, 806/.; Adjutant 
General's Office, 388/.; Admiralty, 8674; Tithe Commis¬ 
sioners, 4844; Audit Office, 4604; tin Treasury, 428/. 

Statistics or Limes, Ac. 

' No accounts of tin number of letters, newspapers, Ac. passing 
through the Post-office were kept tintil very lately. Founded 


J.TSS.ltt 

75.151 

114.758 

as,see 
S.S74.M3 


Description of batters. ot Leltora. peetettor. Savanna. 

d. L 

Packet and ship lstten . • . 6,641,574 81* IMS — MS .340 

General Post inland lettars 

above 44. 44,S7S,e00 4-43*4 1,7*4,141 

Ditto, not aa ceedinf 44 - • 5,153,800 3-5 75,151 

London local poet litters . , II.337.353 3-SSM 114.758 

Country penny.poet letten . 3,330,413 1 as,468 

Total ..... 74.SM.SSS 7-S074 S.S74.M3 

Parliamentary franks , . . 4,313,448 

Official banka, for pnbUe por- 

poaes.3,104,010 

Public atatotaa. 77,64* 

Neaapapera. 44,500,000 

Z Tout of documents Irani- 

milled by poet ... 134,4X3,334 
Unappropriated .. . 

Total revenue from letten, 1337 8,374,664 

The effi-ct of the present system of postage on the number of 
letten in the United Kingdom is shown in the following 
Table s—* 


44,873,800 
6,163,300 
II.437,353 
4,080,413 

74.048,336 

4,313,444 

6,104,010 

77,643 

44,500,000 


Comparative Statement of the Number of letters (including Franks during the existence of the Franking Privilege) delivered 
in the United Kingdom in one Week of each Calendar Mouth, beginning with November, 1830, and ending with 
* May 23,1841;*- 


Grom Total 
United 
Kingdom. 

















































Lomdm Qshmux, of the Nnmher rf/OnMH' SMtaei’ whiob here passed thsoagfatiM Loodon/GeMml 

• Bast (kwasds ^ the 9th P s o amB er, 1639, dividing the 

. time (m At* practicable) into.period* of uqt pm|hh weeks wteb. awl djetinpuahum m regard* each period, Am 
U npaid, Bud, and Stamped, and Total Number or Lettars; also, a similar Return of the «ttimated Number* of Letter* 
far the Year immediately preceding the Reduction. ■ , > 


1839. 

i6«o. ... 

1841, 

fen 

weeks 

eadteg 

Unpaid. 

Paid. 

Total. 

' 

Four 

weeks 

seCtng 

Unpsld. 

FaM. 

• 

Stamped.' 

Total. 

F»»r „ 
wesks 
■ending. , 

Ca¬ 

psid. 

FaM. 

Stamped, Total, 

tJm. . 
a Feb. . 

* Mar. . 
*0 Mu. . 

or ana. 
»*»r - 
ttfena . 
SOJaly . 
« Aug. . 
HSnU. 
ISOsL. 

• No*. . 
7 Dec . 

1.3M.78S 

1.XM.SS4 

l.WT.Us 

l.WS.TT* 

i,sea, oh 
l,set, to* 
i.gss.Mt 
i.siv.aw 
l,aie.tr? 

: S44.S1I 
1,307,844 
t,SSt,4M 

M 

35 

Z'$ 

£3 

jjjj 

t,»oe,sia 

i.aw.sm 

1,3*7,9*0 
1,804,336 

l.sss.si* 

l.an.raa 

1.04*.0*0 

l.TM.m 

1.SS0.41S 

l.rir.rri 

1.449.040 
!,60*.831 

i,ee*,etr 

4 Jin. . 
1 Feb, . 

M Feb, . 
W Mir. , 

M April. 

tiwv . 
SO feme . 
liJoly . 
IS Ang. , 
is Sept.. 
10 Get. . 
7 Nov.. 

5 Dee. . 

rara* -nw- 

m 

3.503,347 

4,317,117 

*.•76,437 

t.we.si? 

s. eeo.em 

9,430.as* 
*.364.631 

t. 666,040 
e.iet.SM 
3 , 113.933 
e.tei.rss 

t,u*.»7e 

t.oM.oe? 

O# 

• 4 

• 9 , 

we- 

943.4*0 

t.tw.tre 

1,439,334 

1,333.137 

l,*T1.73t 

1,910,3*1 

1,999,919 

■\m 

— **A1 

■ 

■il 

l 

IjgJj 

iJsB..' 
00 dsn. . 

*7 Fsb. . 
37 Met, . 
is April, 
tiM»y . 

It Ion* , 

S»,4® 

win,etc 

436.3S* 

443^0* 

4*4,491 

406,3*6 

1,974.set 

9.364,419 
3*364,663 
9,949,0*0 
3,1*1,341 
».964,043 
9,340.374 

*,047,190' ,wt.*n 
*.100,074 ,*33,073 
3,376,331 .091.433 
3,373,S3* ,046,1*7 
S,3*4,*30| ,044,9*9 
9,478,439; ,230,301 
1,310,304 3,843,669 


Tbe total number of letter* for the week ending 2'2nd March,* 
18(0, according to Table, p. 118, «u under 3,070,000, and 
for the oorretponding week of 18(1 upward* of 3,700,000, 
being: an increaaa of upward* of 650,000," or (omewhat more 
than 31 percent. Comparing Morob, 1839, with March, 1849, 
the incieaio wa* 190 per cent; and comparing the former period 
with March, 1841, the increaee i* 140 per cent s *o that 40 per 
cent on the old number, accruing between March, 1838, and 
March, 1840, may be aaeumed aa die preeeut annual rata of 
increaae. Tbe e*timated annual number of letter* tranemitted 
by poet in the United Kingdom, taking the flat week in the 
Table a* an average, waa 82,470,996. If the number for the 
week ended 32nd March, 1841, be taken as an average, .the 
estimated number i* 193,619,600 per annum, making an in¬ 
crease of nearly two and a half fold. Mr. Rowland HiU 
anticipated a three-fold increaee in the first year in case the 
whoU of hi* plan* were carried into effect. Betide* the [re¬ 
duction of postage, be relied upon other cause* of increased 
corre s pondence, which have only been partially brought into 
operation, such as greater frequency and despatch in the trans- 
mimion and delivery of letter*. For example, previous to the 
establishment of day-mail*, letter* passing through London ware 
detained fburteeu hour* in the London office, and this das* of 
letters then amounted to about 39,900 par week, whereas the 
tmmbtr is now 170,000, boing nearly a,,/fm-fold increase. By 
adding together tbe return* in the Table above, tot twelve cor¬ 
responding weeks ending April, 1839, 1840, and 1841, it will 
be teen that the letters of all kind* passing through the General 
Post-office (inwards and outwards)! were, in round tram ben, 
4,800,000 iu 1830} 10,100,000 in 1840; and 19,000,000 k 
1841. The increase was 199 per cent in 1840 ** compared 
wtth -1839 ; and 49 per cent, k 1841 compared with 1840; 
and this latter pr o por ti on may be assumed as tbe present annual 
rate of k me ase, la tbe letters poeted k London the increase 
since the reduction of postage is 70 per cent, and of those 
delivered k London the increase is about 69 per emit; 
but an that dam which merely paaeea through London, 
and which, instead of being detained fourteen hours, an 
namedistely forwarded by the day-mails and by railsray, 
tfaa in e wawd frequency of transmi s si o n and greater de¬ 
spatch ban .earned as increase of shout 290 percent. The 
rml .value of the measure i* to btteWk by tbe number ofletler*, 
which bam in c reas e d k a proportion equal to all mtiand ax r 
pectatsm. Mr. HiU bald out the expectation (bat fits adaption 
of JbkplMi «W*|A. frv»fr»Mt >c s aM i* k themunber 

of letters but ha did not flx the tka* whan this pi'i it'would 
baattahied. If Um |ii sasaif mm rf —-rrfnlnitirl. ill* 
«i* (bid karats* jsaitiutadwai h* rsnltead la late titeafrk 

tab aldtirls tekk~w awsy-ftmt Mrwbhp-wtakrffia* 

. 


years from tbe reduction of the rates, or during tfa* ydur 1844} 
and it will be reco l le ct e d that soma parts of Hr. Hill's plan 
an otrfy partially in operation. The illicit transmission of 
letter* raid the evasion* practised under tin old syatem to avoid 
postage have entirely ceased. It is impossible to doubt that 
the! domestic, social, moral; and co mmercial effects of the 
change have been a* extensive a* they are beneficial—«i pro¬ 
ductive of puhllc advantage aa they have boon conducive Ip 
individual bapplnew. 

The use of stamp* in pre-payment of tbe postage has, it will 
be teen, hem attended with the moat successful results. \ H is 
convenient both to tbe public and to the Poet-office, raid the 
number of stomped tetter* ha* gradually risen until it exceeds 
the number of letters paid kook i this is tit* caw, in raspect 
to tit* large number of letters pawing through the London 
office, but k the country the reverse probably takes piece. 
When tiie rate of postage was not effected by pre-payment, only 
16 per cent, of the letters were paid, 84 percent, being unpaid} 
hut in the four weeks ending 22nd January, 1840, (be p roper- 
tion of paid letters was 90 jter cent.; the unpaid letter* wow 
10 per cent; raid of the paid letter* 46 percent, were stamped. 
In November tit* proportion of unpaid letter* was as low as 
6 per cent, tbe paid letters being 94 per cent; of which 90 per 
cent were stamped. In the return for May, 1941, the pro¬ 
portion of unpaid letters had risen to 9 per oetit, but this must 
not be understood aa indicating the decline of the habit ofpeyiof 
in advance, for in the London District Po*t(»e* Tabic; p. 128) 
the proportion of unpaid letter* has dimiuishad pretty con¬ 
stantly and gradually. Tbe explanation of the iuoreaw alludad 
to is to be found in tbe following circumstances i~ M Owing to 
thervdnced rates and more prompt conveyance, eipeeis&y as 
regards North America and India, a large kcraaw has taken 
place in the number of foreign and colonial latter* inwards} 
on none of which is then any Inducement to pay the postal* 
in advauoe, and on grant part of which auoh payment is im¬ 
possible, If it be raked wby this increase did not manifest tteslf 
earlier, tbe answer is, first, that, k the earlier part of 1949, tita 
i ncr ea w was motif mote than counterbalanced by titeaaphd 
diminution in the number of unpaid inland latter*} ffitijifr 
eondly, that tbe reduced rates on the inward foreign and Cola- 
trial letters could not be in toll operation until thaoMUbwn 
allowed for a passage to and from tire distant eel s tow and 
fbreign eountri**." ^ • 


Ravmtxm. 

The statistic# of the Foefrt Marafrrfmr n|k 

In tbit early part of tbe satabliahotauf, aud before 1719, erfy a 
fowsoatteesd a nsau nte cae-be aaMetited. WbenFtidaeu* tew - 
perfwastev k frM dffifr* gr oss e es r sh ra I* supposed not to bava 
exesadsd 4O06L,k* k a fow ynaafe by judicium a nwij* 
.. t tiw pru t iow T —k the 


















































ISO KNIGHTS STOKE 07 KSOWXSDGE, 

management of foe establishment, which amounted to 00004 or upon the >ench Revolution, (1m Post-office produced 366,970/. 
70002. a year. In 1603 lb* annual revenue was farmed for to4» Exchequer) is 1801, the year of the Peace of Amiens, 
10,0001, and In 1659for 14,0001 (‘Journal of the Commons,') the earn realised from that aource was men than doubled. 
In 1603 the revenue wax farmed to Daniel O'Neale, Esq., for being 843,076/. ; and is 1814, the year of the Treaty of Pans, 
31,500/. per annum, and the amount aettled upon the Duke of 1,532,153/. was the net amount of revenue arising ftom the 
York, the king'r brother. So anxious were the parties concerned pottage of letters. After that (use the income did not »• 


to keep thie revenue ftom (he public, that exprcm provision waa 
made agaiiut any.'portion of tbc receipt! being paid into the 
Exchequer. In 1674 the revenue wae farmed at 43,0004 per 
annum, and two yean after Sir William Petty calculated that 
alnce 1035 the number of letters had increased in the propor¬ 
tion of 20 to 1. In 1685 the net revenue had increased to the 
estimated sum of 65,0004 per annum; to that if 22 years before 
it had been an object to keep it ftom the use of the public, it 
was now more so than ever. 11m Duke of York was now 
James the Second, end he lost no time in securing it to himtclf, 
by obtaining an Act in the Brat year of hit reign, with the 
additional proviso, that tbc revenue should hereafter be to him, 
his hein, and successors, one entire and indefeasible estate- in 
fee simple, and therefore that its revenues were not to be ac¬ 
counted for to Parliament. In 1688 the revolution took place, 
and the *Parliametit, by resuming the grant, nominally did 
away with it, yet the king still received the revenue; and left 
the country without any authentic knowledge of its amount. 

After the Devolution the revenue appears to have been still 
settled on the king, but was declared to lie inalienable beyond 
bis life. Seven hundred pounds weekly were ordered to be 
pud into the Exchequer towards the supplies for the war ftom 
the 1st of June, 1711, until tits 1st of June, 1743, ftom the snti- 
cijutted increase of die post-office revenue; and a third of the 
remainder, if there should still be a surplus, was placed at 
the disposal of parliament Dr. D'Avenant, in his 1 New Dia¬ 
logues,' makes the average net revenue for the years 1707,1708, 
and 1700, to 1» 56,6044, which .deducted ftom the grose receipts, 
at stated by die Act just mentioned, at 111,4614, leave* 44,7964 
for die cost of management or nearly 1004 per cent In Act 
1 Geo. I., 1715, it it declared that the entire revenue, with 
the rxce|itions before mentioned, “ shall be for die eupport of 
his Majesty's household, and of the honour and dignity of hie 
crown." In 1717, the weekly payment* of 700/. were made 
perpetual. In the fullowiug year, the net revenue, according 
to the Commissioners of die Equivalent, was 62,0504 for Eng¬ 
land, and 30004 for Scotland. 

In 1724 the regular account* of the net revenue commence; 
in diet year it woe 06,3304 From 1716 to 1733 the average 
ysarly net revenue wae 07,5404, founded upon “a certain 
account, and not an estimate.” (* Commons’ Journals,’ April 
16, 1735.) Upon the demise of Geo. I. the revenue wae set¬ 
tled, as before, upon the successor to the throne. The claims 
of foe king to foe revenue* of the Poet-office were relinquished 
when the Civil List was setded on the acceseiou of Geo. Ill. 
There it ebll a turn of 10,130/. charged upon the revenue of 
the Post-office, namely, 38124 to the Duke of Marlborough; 
84074 to the Duke of Grafton; and 29004 to foe hein of the 
Dnke of Schomberg. 

The utility of the Post-office, even ae a source of revenue, 
must not be appreciated solely by the amount of money which 
it yields directly to the state, since it roust be considered also 
as auxiliary to other branches of public income. An institu¬ 
tion by which die facility of ftequent, punctual, and quick 
communication is secured to foe country, hat higher claims to 
consideration than as merely a financial object; it it essential to 
the purposes of government, may be made to suheerr* all die 
ends of national policy, and is necessary to the daily comfort 
and convenience of almost every individual in foe kingdom. 

It hasbeeu justly remarked that, "in a prosperous state of foe 
country, foe productiveness of tin* branch of revenue, in a 
ftiMnaiaieelculatuin, will he meenued by tbs proportion in 
wbioh, under judicious management, the In s t it uti on la made 
to contribute to foe interests, the convsni^o* fed the habitual 
iqdolfwtee of the community." 

4t» foe year 13W, at the hcaahirig «»t of foe war w- qu eu t 


crease. It should seem that at one period government 
thought foe continual increase of the net revenue was owing to 
the continual increase of the rates of postage, rather then, a* 
was roost probably the truth, in spite of them; so it went on 
levying additional chargee every few years, till the object for 
which they were levied waa defeated. 

In die Postage Reports of 1838 (Vol. ii., Apjx, p. 176; to!. 
i., p. 611) are accounts showing die gross receipt, charge of 
management, net receipt, and rate per cent, of collection in 
Great Britain ftom 1758 to 1837, and in Scotland and Ireland 
ftom 1800 to 1837. The accounts for a few yean will aerve 
to show its pogrom:— 


Great Britain. 


Team 



Net Receipt 

Rete 

ended 

Gross 

Charges of 

(retume 

per Oat. ef 

S April. 

Receipt. 

Management, 

deducted). 

Collection. 


A 

/>. 

A 

A >. d. 

)T»e 

m.ots 

140.845 

73,730 

ee 14 u 

nee 

aoe.ose 

140,208 

194.730 

44 13 

1779 

409,919 

203,670 

139,349 

64 9 

17SS 

600,500 

230,625 

995,973 

43 10 

1799 

1,019,731 

324,787 

947,398 

S3 1 

ISIS 

9,193,741 

594.045 

1,439,437 

27 l 

test 

3,209,730 

600,220 

1,411,034 

>7 12 


Scotland. 


Yearss 

Gross Reeelpt. 

Charges of 
Collection. 

Net Income. 

Rete per 
Cent, tor 
Collection. 


A s. rf. 

A d. 

L. t. 4. 

A 

1800 

11X1,641 14 4 

16,996 0 

8.1,735 0 4 

l«* 

1857 

230,746 13 10 

49,946 1 

100,813 6 9 

27 



Ireland. 





Retume deducted. 



A 

L. 

L. 

A 

1800 

64,040 

69,216 

24,824 

70 

1827 

344,070 

94,649 

134,809 

87 


The Select Committee on Postage in 1838 instituted the 
following comparison between the Post-office revenue of the 
six year* ending 5th January, 1838, and dart of six yean ending 
5th January, 1831. 


See Appendix to 

Quota Rsvxxcs, 
Excluding repayments. 

Nit Rxvxxtrf, 
After dedusting eoet 
of Management. 

Report I. p. 403. 

i 

1916 to 1990 

1933 to 1937 

1914 to I960 

1833101937 


Inclusive. 

Inclusive. 

inclusive. 

inclusive. 


A 

A 

A 

A 


3,178,841 

8.176,913 

1,499.334 

1,431.83* . 


9,839,934 

3,140.191 

Mit.iee 

1.469,434 


3,194,934 

8.209,4m 

1,637,490 

1.414,438 


3,039,934 

8,343,394 

1,431,871 

1,464,443 


3,161,313 

3,340,403 

1,467,643 

1,444,934 


8,109,331 

3,339,798 

1,433,440 

1,139,473 

Totals ot the six 





yeas* .... 

13,143,483 

13,108,447 

»,179,046 

4,4*7,077 

Avenge of the six 

years ..... 

2,190,64] 

3,341,434 

1,693,040 

1,477,34* 

Increase at the end 


ofseventaeu years 

•0,937 

aw 

48,094 

«• 

Annual uvnreg* 

3,479 

a# 

* 3,833 

aw 


It thus a ppe ar s that on op average groa* revenue of 3,190,5974 
there had bom in seven** aw yarns a paeStive in c r eme of60,8374, 
averaging <nly 35784 yearly, or litile move than 1$ p« thou¬ 
sand, though the advano* had bean rapid in po p uk ti hm, and 
rim more so m wealth, HAwby, and trade. _ » 



THE POST-OFFICE. 
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TV following U m Aceouut showing Am Gam tad MM P a t O ffice Revenue, and the Cot of Managmneot, for each of foe 
Yam ending 5th January, 1839, 1810, and 1841, distinguishing tba Hmmw of Great Britain from Oat of Ireland. 
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e Namely, m the (net receipt* after dedoeUe* the Return* fee «• Refand Lettm," lie. t TU* Irita the roeo l pte by the Stamp 0i» 
for postage *Ump* ta Inland MweUas tn Great Britain t the emoantter Inland wa* l9,0Mf. to, id. « Oat of Mwugmneut, Thaae sum* 
Include the chary** other than tboaa of management. d Advance t* Ireland. • Advance to the Money-order Oflte* la Xoedo*. 

/ Ihia earn Inclndee *7,0oof. received from England, and la Included In chargee other than management for feral Britain, bat it 4oaa not 
taalnde dm praeoeda of portage atanpa aold try the Stamp-ofllea in Ireland, whtah amount to is,MSI. tt. td. $ Thta Inclede* one month of 
the Bourpaanj rata. 


In the above account we have the lut ymr in which die 
revenue wee totally unaffected by the reduction of postage, 
namely, 1838. The fourpmmy uniform rate came into opera* 
tion on the 5th of December. 1839; and on the 5th of Jauuary, 
1840, the penny rate waa adopted. It will be perceived that 
in tin Ant year'* trial the groa revenue fell in round numben 
from about 3,350,0004 to 1,350,000/. The deficit, amounting 
to 1,000,0004, it 74 per cent on the gram revenue for 1840; 
but at the rate iff iuereate of letter* at pretent going on, which 
it 31 per cent per annum (comparing March 1841 with March 
1840), the gran revenue will be rettorad to ita former amount 
by the end of 1844. The mf revenue (for in »pite of the enor¬ 
mous reduction of pottage there it a turplut after paying every 
expenee of the Putt-office establithment) realieed tomething 
under 500,0004 in 1840, having fallen from upward* of 
1,000,0004, the net produce for 1830; the lot* to the State 
being nearly 1,300,0004, or 75 per cent. Mr. Rowland HUl 
aayi:—" An opinion hat indeed been cxpietttd that the dimi¬ 
nution it in effect yet greater; inatmuch at the government it 
paying for the tranimitnou of iu letter* probably at much at 
100,0004 per annum. At a tet-off, however, agaiiut tint, it it 
to be obterved—first, that under the old system the govern¬ 
ment payment* to the Post-office amounted to about 60,0004 
per annum; and secondly, that, in the statement made above, 
the remaining 40,0004 it within a small turn allowed for; 
to that the real deduction it, at 1 have said, about 1,200,0004 
out of 1,600,0004, or three-fourth*.'’* 

Cost op Manaokuemt. 

The Finance Report* show that about four-fifth* of the 
charge* on the collection of the Pott-office Tevenuo consisted of 
the cost of distributing letter* in the United Kingdom. Transit 
cost* two-fifths, and the establithment two-fifths. The main¬ 
tenance of the post between tbit country and foe colonies and j 
foreign countries, foe inland pott in certain colonies, and other ' 
charge* made up foe remaining fifth. These account* are not 
altogether complete, became foe expeme of thcee packets con¬ 
trolled by foe Admiralty it included in the Navy Eetimatea, 
and cannot be eepanted. 

The principal item* of expenditure in 1939 were aa follows: 
Solaria and AHtwamx*. 

Postmaster-general, officers, and clerks in London, £. 
Edinburgh, and Dublin office*, and wagea and 
allowance! to letter-carrien, meesenger* &c, . .99,485 

Deputy-postmsrter* and agent* in Great Britain, 

Ireland, and the colonies .... 1X4,483 
Wage* to offices and letter-carrien in foe Twopenny 

Poet- o ffice. » 49,874 

8pecial service* and travelling charge* . . 11,109 

Orn g ewM ifMmh, TrtuuU Onrgn, and Pwgmmt 
fir Stop Lttrir*. 

Ridmg-work and up sowee by tba Dejwty-pe*t- 

liaOmtVtilaatilnhHl . ' , tSf,8I# * 

•' Carriedfonrwd . . . 393,M3 
1 . *M* Rowtoni Rffitfopas. 


Brought forward. . . ££83,187 
Mileage to mall-eoache* wage* to mail-guard* and 
oilier mail-coach expense* .... 109,133 


Toll* paid on mail-coachtt . . . 33,063 

Riding-work and conveyance of mailt in f*H‘i 
Nova Scotia, and Jamaica . . , , 17,Ml 

Riding-work of the Twopenny pcatmffice • • 9,100 

Tr«n*it pottage through foreign countries . , 11,710 

Ship-letter payment* . , , , 10,640 

Packet service expenses, including port-dues . 03,900 

Tradesmen's bills, building and repair* • . 11,830 

Rent of offices, tithes, and taxes . . , 4,148 

Law charge*.9,417 

Stationary, printing, advertising, and postage 3,717 

Superannuation allowance* and allowauoM for 
offices and fee* abolished , , . 30,538 

Other payments ..... 1,787 


081,399 

£. 

Parliamentary giant* , . . 9,933 

Merisi Bridge, Conway Bridge, and Mil¬ 
ford Road.7,440 

- ’ --1 7,373 

£.099,032 

The cost of management has increased from about 750,0004 
in 1839, to about 850,0004 in 1840; and in 1830 was greater 
than in 1938 by 70,0004 The most important Rem in the in- 
create is in foe transit of the mails, the cost of which, for Great 
Britain alone, waa greater in -1830 by about 34,0004 than in 
1839; and hot again advanced by about 33,0004 in 1840. 
The payment for railway conveyance has increased in that 
period from about 10,0004 to 51,0004*; while theexpetat of 
conveyance by mail-coaches, instead of diminishing as foa 
railway eharg* increased, actually ineraoMd with it. Mr. 
Rowland Hill say* ‘‘ The explanation of this apparent anomaly 
% to be found partly in the establishment of foe day-mail^ 
but chiefly in foe fact that the opening of foe railways, by 
diminishing competition oil parallel line* has produced an 
augmentation in foe charges for mail conveyance, amounting 
in some instance* even to double foe previous cost.” 

The increase iu foo tranrit postage peid to foreign couwtfaa 
(about 13,9004) has no lelatiou to Penny Postage, anil foe 
charge for conveying foe letter* of foe office Mf (about 
10,0004) it a mere matter of account, and no imd tocranto if 
expense. Deducting, therefore, fosse two eu ro * together wifo 
the 33,0004 mentioned above, we hate a wtoh i kt df 44/064 
which is penbably about the amount of incretedd expenditure 
fairly chargeable on Peony Portage. Tbie rnettated expendi¬ 
ture is about 8 per cent on foe previous amotmt. Of foe w We 
increase of 70,0004 in the fxpfeM Ofttotonltfoig foe hulls, no 
applicable past is refenMe to'foe:'Adduced mto of portage; 
though of couxatm them foe 'tomans to foe number iff letters 
is eoaesmed, foe mnr day-toaB* bowevcr fow in number, must 
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>?*vs thOit jnst credit assigned them. Tbs whole quertion ha* 
clsnrly bo farther connexion with (be subject of Pamir Post- 
*g» than as it tend* to explain that diminution in the net 
revenue for- which, at the first view, Penny Postage appear* 
responsible. Mr. Rowland Hill further remark*" Another 
feet Which partly explain* the non-increase of the Port-office 
revenue ia, that the number of lettere which, from not being 
paid in advance, are eabject to double portage, bae been gra- 
dually dimiui*liing ever rtuce the period of fee great redaction. 
In the ontert, the proportion of such lettere wae about 20 per 
cent.; fee preeent proportion ie probably about 3 per cent, j 
chewing, therefore, a diminution of about 13 per cant. Aa feta 
diminution would require, to counterbalance it, an inereaee 'of 
13 per cent, in fee nnmher Of letters (an increase, be it re¬ 
marked. of at least 30 per cent, on fee old number), R mani¬ 
festly form* an important item hr the account, ft should also 
ho remarked that while this change, in combination wife the 
increased expenditure referred to above, fully accounts for the 
non-increase in the net revenue, at fee same time, seeing feat 
fete source of diminution is nearly exhausted, it can produce 
no serious effect ml the revenue of future years.” 

Tub GatonuL (London) Post-Osmcx. 

' The General Postoffice in London, if viewed in relation wife 
the system of which it is the focus and centre, is one of fee 
most interesting establishments in fee metropolis. That system, 
directed and conducted within those extensive range* of apart¬ 
ments and spacions offices, is so complete in It* organisation, 
feat if maintains not only the means of communication with 
every part of the habitable globe, but also, when called upon, 
with any individual its any part of it, and feat with a rftpidity 
and certainty truly admirable. 

The business of the London Poet-office has grown np from 
very email beginning*. At first a house of moderate eise was 
found to contain sufficient accommodation foe carrying on all 
the business. As the business increased, additions were from 
time to time made to the building, and adjoining houses were 
adapted and occupied j hut at length these expedients would 
no longer avail. The establishment .outgrow every possibility 
of sufficiently enlarging fee promisee; and it became absolutely 
nsesreary to exchange the confined and incommodious apart¬ 
ment* which had long been occupied in Lombard Street, for a 
building which, being expressly meted for the purpose, should 
afford convenience* tad facilities unattainable in fee former 
office. Accordingly, in 1813 an Act of Parliament was polled, 
authorising certain commissioners to make choice of a conve¬ 
nient rite, amt to grant compensation to the parties whom it 
Would bo necessary to remove, in order to make room for fee 
qpnr building- A very considerable time wus expended in this 
preliminary business of clearing and preparing fee grouud, so 
.feat the flirt stone was not laid until May, 1824 j and it wae 
trtjly on fee 23rd of September, 1828, full 14 yean after fee 
p p piil g Of fee Act of Parliament jnst mentioned, that the new 
hnOditig was completed and opened for fee transaction of 
burins**, The situation chosen is exceedingly convenient, 
bring nearly in fee heart of the metropolis. The building 
■tomb at fee junction of SL Martin’a-le-Qraad wife Newgate 
Start, and vary near to St. Paul's cathedral. 

The great value of the ground and building* in this populous 
part of fee city he* ocoarioned the ana upon winch tin New 
Rut-office is built to be of very limited extent The street in 
which the principal part it placed, !* tolerably wide; but the 
.ride* fa the north and sonfe,andfae back front in Foster lame, 
iUfo tU cbwh betot with Wiim 

; K$w building it about 388 feat long, 138 foci wide, and «4 
fetattgfct It it built externally of Portland stone, and, wife 
fertijitapriM of fee principal font, fa entirely fMn, and wife- 
otafta'rtrtnipt at acehiteetural display. The entrances to 
fea taPtafe areferough a cental partita ip-Jtewart or fri*/ 
• - - -- fa feeenet front in 


«8ps^ S ll !i | » #1 *ta two 

» m m 


fast wW.ydividsd into a centre and two aisles, by two r a n g** 
of rix edhanta: feaw 'cdnnms, which ham oo rwqi o odin g 
pilasters, are of foe fade order, con s tr n c ts d of Pcrtiaod atone, 
and stand upon pedestal* of granite. The centre of the hall is 
so much higher than fee side anlro as to admit of the inser¬ 
tion of windows, by which it ia principally lighted. * 

Entering from the principal front, fee offices ta the right 
hand are appropriated to the Receiver-gen aral’s, the Account¬ 
ant-generals, and the Secretary’s apartments, fee Money-order 
offices, and the London District (hits Twopenny-poet) depart¬ 
ment. On fee opposite, o* northern side, are ths Inland, the SUp- 
letter, and the Foreign and Newspaper offices. At fee eastern, or 
Porter Lane end of this ai*le, is a ftaircagt leading tufas Letter- 

bill, Dead, Mis-seut, ami Returned Letter offices, 1 in the 
eastern front, north of the centre, ie a vestibule where fee latter- 
btgs are received, and whence they are despatched from tad to 
fee mails. The Inland office communicates wife feu vestibule, 
and is 88 feet long, 38 feet wide, and 28 fart high. The 
Letter Carriere’ office, which adjoin*, k 103 fret long, 33 wide, 
and 33 high. The letters to and from the Wert Indus, and 
the continent of North America, have an office expiemly ap¬ 
propriated to them, which is likewise on this side of fee build¬ 
ing. The Comptroller’s and Mail-coach offices are also in tins 
quarter. 

It might occasion some confusion if fb* communication 
between tb* offices in the northern and southern division* of the 
building were carried on through the public hall. Thie dis¬ 
advantage is obviated by mean* of a tunnel, which run* under 
the hall, in which the letters are conveyed between fee depart¬ 
ments by the aid of ingeniously contrived machinery. 

The basement is vaulted, and consequently fire-proof. It 
contain* the Armoury and Mail-guards' room, the servants’ 
offices, and alto an apparatus for warming the building by 
meant of heated air, a patent gas-meter, and a governor for 
regulating the supply of gas to between 700 and 800 Argand 
burners distributed through the offices and passages. 

- The Hoard-room, which is 37 feet long and 34 feet broad, 
the secretary’s rooms and his Clerks' offices, are all on fee first 
floor, and communicate by long passages with fee solicitor's 
offices, and some others of minor importance. The second and 
third stories are occupied by sleeping apartments for the clerks 
of the foreign-letter office, who an obliged to be constantly 
upon the spot to receive the foreign mails, which arrive at all 
hours. 

The Loudon Post-office establishment comprises three prin¬ 
cipal departments, the Inland office, the Foreign office, and fee 
London District (formerly Twopenny-port) office. In con¬ 
nexion wife the Inland' office is the Ship-letter office, (hr 
receiving and despatching lettere for the colonies and foreign - 
parte by private trading vessels, the letters so conveyed being 
subjected to a lee* rat* of postage than letters transmitted by 
packets in tb* pay of Government. Lettere passing to and 
from the colonies come, likewise, within the management of 
the Inland office, in London; being received in the flret in¬ 
stance at an out-port, generally Falmouth, whence they me 
forwarded by the local postmasters, in fee lam* maimer as 
inland letter*. 

The routine busineaa of the Inland office is necessarily diridad 
among several department*. The principal of these, besides 
the Ship-letter office, are'the Bye-letter, fee Dsad-lettsr, the 
Returned-letter, fee Letter-bill, fee Accountant-general's, and 
fee Receiver-general's offices: fee last of fees* officers acts as a 
check upon fee Postmaste r -gener al , nod consequently the ap¬ 
pointment of the Reoeiver-general rests not wife tire Poshnartw 
gensfah but wife the Lords of fee Treasury. Tbs Recehnsr- 
gtnmml bolds his offies by ported. 

The bead of foe Rat-office is itjftnl llw Tuliinstn giininl. 
under where authority are placed'aB fen Post-office* in foe 
tinted Kmjgdtta .rind fee Cohmta. 1 The oik* tan jointly 
MM byttapsrewualfeiteltaftrtjtaret-' It featattamd 
ap(iil^«M,andfe*brikteMdiiiquMtaituifea<tam«oof 
mimrtry. ThaCwMnteVaw of goat affice Inquiry (ffih Is- 
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jwr^aeoowaMudad that tba office abouid he ax twciaad by thro* 

pmncHt enmUami «ad*MQ pud tiMConuana to 
|iw *Aet to tb* rocommaudathn, bat »u thrown oat by tb* 
Wb When the la* return of tin force of tin eatahliaiunent 
«m made, io 1836, tin unmbtr of pawn aaplfoed in tb* 
London officewae 1337, of whiob Ml warn ganaral-po* latter- 
eotriw*,464 t wo p e nny -po st l a t te r-coroarstOBd 330 lit pti* 
Thenaqabor of affictmin 4 m abip-Uttar office wot 8) drod- 
Uttar. office. 13; fatjp office, 13;- .inland office, SO; tM> 
penny poat-office, 34. Jo 1831 and 1833 tbo chief ofltaro of 
I ta dp Dublin, and Bdinbwgh won re-noddled by the 
Dak* of Richmond, tom Pnatmafor pwwl. The atpamt* 
office'of Utaitar pawl for Inland arc* abolished s a aecn- 
tary at Dublin and at* Edinburgh i* ehiaf executive officer for 
tba m a p a oti v* countries- 

Otcbatiomi cemnu with tub Dotatob or Lurruu. 

Tb* machinery in daily operat ion in London for affording 
the mean* of communication with other part* of tb* United 
Kingdom, could only perform it* Amotion* by gnat energy 
and activity, and tb* moat admirable division of labour. On 
a Saturday, when tba number oonaidenbly exceed* the avenge 
of other day*, tliere are not far thort of 100,000 letter* and a* 
many newspaper* despatched, and nearly the whole of them an 
received at the General Poet-office after Are o'clock. They are 
collected from about S70 reoeiving-beuaea, aituated within a 
diatanco of tbno mil**, and from above 300 other* beyond that 
distance, but within a circle of 13 mile* of die General Poet- 
office. The letter* posted in the outer circle are brought far on 
honeback and in melt-gig*, and thoaa from the inner circle by 
mail-carta, or by tba letter-carrier*, nearly 30(1 in number, who 
go with a bell through their mpetive diatricta and collect the 
letter* which were too late for tbo receiving-hoUaes, and after¬ 
ward* burry off with them to tbe General Poat-office. Then 
ore several branch office*, centrieaUy aituated in different pari* 
of the metropolis, which do not clow until tit, and tha letter* 
poated them do not reach the principal office until about twenty 
minute* peat aix. The boxes at tbo control office clow also at 
six, but a very large number of letter* are received from that 
hour until seven, on payment of Id.; and a small number from 
that time until half-paet seven for the fiwofdd. Thu* the great 
exertion* for effecting the deaptch of the mail* am crowded 
into the two or three preceding hours, during which the Inland 
office it a scene of extraordinary bustle and activity, Tbe 
appearance of the large bell through which tbe public paw ii 
lively and animated beyond description; and thoaa who cannot 
obtain a sight of that which is pamiog within the interior, wOi 
bo intonated by tbe scene which is patented without, mpe- 
cially at a few minutea before six, whim Hie* Of newsreaders' 
men and bop am incessantly arriving with their tacks,and the 
letter-box** am (till atom numerously thronged i tbe mo¬ 
ment of oloting tbe lotter-boxw and newspaper window (except 
on pyment of a fee) is on* of the mote bustling seen** of 
London. 


IfiS jmaoni am amphyad in setting 4 m letter* and newspaper* 
fbr each of the 700 plaow for which bag* an made up. Tba 
tmnppm manly require to be fcned endanted, and tba uni- 
form mte* of pottage, iustsad of tire complex system of cbargta 
by distance*, hove greatly focilitetod tbo. business ounnaetod 
ifh tha detpetob of the mail*. Every letter and newapapar, 
howavar, paste* mom than once through die hand* of th* 
aocteia- 

Tbo next operation it that of placing tb* awortad Utters in 
hag*, previously to which, however, an amount it taken of the 
unpaid letten, foot the p ostmaster of tha tewnto which they 
ar* going may be charged with (ho game. The bap an 4m 
■salad, and delivered into the custody of the mail-guard*. 
®**b of that* guard* of eourse, takaa charge of the mail-bap 
<or every post-town through which tba mail-coach, with which 
he travels, is to pew j and, to avoid con fu sio n, he placet the 
whole number of hop in a large rook, arranging them tb foe 
iuverse order to that in which they am to be dolivend. For. 
instance, tbo Dover coach take* the mails for Walling, Dart- 
ford, Rochester, Sitting bourn, and Canterbury, as well Ok' for 
the place of its ultimate dead nation. Tbo Dorn bag i* them- 
fore placed in the bottom of th* tack,—that for Canterbury 
nexti—than the Sittingbotnu bag, and w on; tha on* for Wfo 
ling, which will aoomat be wanted, being placed nears* to the 
mouth of the sack. Tbo oaaqhw which travel togreatar dis¬ 
tent**, and which paw through a great number of post town*, 
mu* cany several of theta sacks, which am always ntwtdcd, 
for the greater conrentenoo of taking cot the bap on cerivel at 
tha different town*. 

At th* appointed time, to the very minute, the work if 
finidwd, and, a* the clock strike! tight, the socks on dragged 
into the Poet-offlo* yard, and put into 4* mails and raail-eart*. 
Since so Urge a bulk of the correspondence of tbo kingdom 
hat been conveyed by railway, (be bap have been taken to 
4m railway stations by omnibuses, and nine of these vehiolaa 
now atand on the spot where the old Edinburgh, 4m Glasgow, 
tha Holyhead, the Manchester, Liverpool, and other "crack” 
mail* of the day once drew up with thehr gallant teams. The 
total weight of the newspapers and letter* despatched on a Sa¬ 
turday night, and including tha bags, la above eight tone, and 
we should imagine that at laa* five tone out of tb* eight aet 
despatched by railway. Bach nawipapar wcigbfr on on ave¬ 
rage, two oancaa, and nawipaper* constitute between 80 and 30 
per cent of tba total despatch**, foe letters about 30 per cant., 
and foe bap make np tbe remainder of foe weight 

Before foe recent change*, th* chargeable letters In the matte 
leaving London worn found to weigh only 7 per .cent, of foe 
whole weight of those mails, including foe bags. Tha fooffoi 
weight of tbe chargeable letters end franks oarriad by 33 matte 
leaving London was only 29121b*. Deducting one-half aa tin 
weight of the franlu and franked documents, foe weight of all 
foe chargeable letten wee only 143611m, being 334 lfcs, tew 
than the weight which a single mail is able to carry. Tba 
average weight of foe 83 mails wa* found to be a* follows i— 


Each of foe 100,000 lotion is, in the fo* instance, placed 
with the address uppermost, and it titan Stamped by foutd at 
the rate of 300 par minute. When foe letters am stamped, 
they ore taken away to be assorted Into about twenty division*, 
mi a* many tables, oemapouding with foe lines of road by 
which they am to be saut. U fob ti* stating, Mitoses fatten 
rn pitted tapfoer which am intended for the romo line of 
road, th* different heaps bring diatiagnfabod hjr annihw*. as 
1,3,8, foe.; and persons an employed coatfamaily in entice*, 
iog iopfoer tit* eamepoading beep from til tfatae tabtasin 
tedro m thrir being eooveyad to etinr table* wtfora otfaersavt 
A flflm IHmllir II tMpvfilNlMIMiflM 

totoMt^nw^nad hr<b»te tin fatten arr again afortod for too 
diffimn* glaowto wMsfotiny aft aborted, By fob divUoa 
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A range *f st Mail*. 

Bap weighed . . 

Letters, including franked letten 
and document* . . " . 

N e ws paper * . , . . 


From tba moment they art dalivewd totohi*' axtafofotto 
guard is held roaponaihte for the safety ef foelfow fop. The 
box in th* hind port of the eeseb,hi whlabtiwytate placad, is 
ten fo l d by a patent look, foe key ofwbicbia,<if course, in fo* 
guard's powawiim, .On arriving. at* tefo t w v ti, the begin- 
tondad for it b dettvand fate. t W tota foiy af foe p o tato ofo r, 
ikrifoia hit taro, aoamritefo fotegfortl anylotttn white aaay 
fora baau ill limited is '3jte Mffita-dtaaotMtn oiaca* da te* 

ito HA tfto tetaril todtt Mifos’lwl: jL' 1 • * * * <rt ‘* - * * -~ J -—•* 

' ^fonteW* Ota* 
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Uun OF Tumihimiox. 

11m inland cormpotideiiee ii carried by railroads, by four- 
tab and two-hone coache*; by can in Inland, by single- 
bone carte, on hone back, and foot. 

The number of mile* travelled over in England and Scotland 
by the mail-coaches in the following yean, we* a* follow* s- 

1834 . . 5,911,006 1837 . . 6,643,217 

1839 . . 6,931,218 1838 . . 7,204,295 

1836 . . 6,233,478 1839 . . 7,3’7,8J7 

And a parliamentary return, printed 1930, pretented the fol 
lowing account of the speed and cost of the mail-coaches:— 

Kurland, Ireland. Scotland 

Mi lea. Mile*. MUea. 

Greatest speed travelled per hour 10| 0^ lOj 

Slowest ,, 6 6} 7 

Average speed ,, Pj 8j 8j 

Per English 

Per mil*, mile. Per mile 
Average mileage for 4-hone malli 1 Jd. 2Jd. Ip4 

Ditto for 2-horse ditto .... 1} 1] 2J 

Besides the mail-coaches, steam-boats and sailing-packets are 
used for the conveyance of the mails to Ireland and foreign 
countries. The communication between England and Ireland is 
on four different line*—namely, between Liverpool and Dublin; 
Holyhead and Dublin; Milford Haven and Waterford; and Port 
Patrick and Donaghadee: between London and Dublin the 
communication is twice a-day. There are jackets for France 
daily; Belgium thrice a-week; Rotterdam, Hamburg, Stock¬ 
holm, Lisbon, Cadis, and Gibraltar weekly; Malta, Greece, and 
the Ionian Islands twice a-mantih ; the Leeward Islanda and 
Jamaica twice a-mouth; Mexico, Hayti, and Cuba monthly; 
and Madeira, Braxils, and Buenos Ayres monthly. Steam¬ 
boat* ore employed between Great Britain and Ireland; and 
in die communication with France, Belgium, Holland, Ham¬ 
burg, Sweden, and with 8pain, Portugal, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands, The correspondence with India is transmitted by a 
line of fine steamers which sail once a-month for Alexandria. 
The transmission of the India correspondence has been remark¬ 
ably accelerated within the lost few years. Instead of being 
sent by the Cape of Good Hope, a voyage which occupied four 
or Are months, letters ora now sent through France (under a 
convention with the French Post-office) to Marseilles; and are 
thence transmitted by steam-boats to Alexandria. Hem they 
are taken on die Mohmoudieh Canal to Cairo, ami then across 
the desert (where stations and hotels are established) to Suet. 
Worn Suet they are conveyed by steam-boats by the Red Sea 
to Bombay. Letter* written in Bombay on the 1st of the mouth 
have been received in London before the month had closed, as 
many week* being occupied in the transit a* there were formerly 
month*. The effect ha* been to jiroduce a great increase in 
Dm. number of letters. During the five year* preceding the 
eetab l ishmect of the overland-mail, the average number re¬ 
ceived and despatched annually woe estimated at 300,000; 
but in 1840 the total number conveyed by the new rout* was 
680,842, being an increase of 126 per cent. In 1839 a line of 
steam-boats of * superior class was established, under contract 
with the government, between Liverpool and Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia. They sail twice a-month Dram each port, and hitherto 
have been remarkably successftil for the rapidity and regularity 


appeared a year at two age. It is ca lc u l ate d that tat voyage 
than Falmouth to Sydney may be made in 60 days- 

MiiL-CoAcuee— Ha. Ptuns’s Ism 

The present system at mailt da a its origin te Mr. 
Palmer, In 1784 Mr. Palmer laid a plan before Mr. Pitt, 
which was adopted by the g o vernment, after much sppsitta 
from the functionaries in the Pom-office. A very great im¬ 
provement in the transmtasion of the comapaodrne* of the 
country was effected by this plan. 

Mr. Palmer, who was a propr i eto r of the theatre at Bath, 
observed that the poet which left that city on Monday night 
did not deliver it* letters in London until two or three o'clock 
in the afternoon of die following Wednesday, and apmetimae 
even later: the lettere were then delivered in London at dif¬ 
ferent time* of the day, as each poet arrived. On the other 
hand, the Diligence or coach, which left on Monday afternoon, 
arrived in time sufficiently early for the delivery of packet* by 
ten o'clock on the Tuesday morning. The charge upon a 
single letter sent by tbe post from Bath to London , was then 
only 4rf., and the expense by the Diligence; for booking, car¬ 
riage, and porterage, amounted to 2s.; but so important was it 
found by tbe tradesmen of Bath to insure an early delivery of 
their letters, that not only were they generally willing to incur 
this larger charge by sending their letters in tbe form of coach 
parcels, but the porters of the iun whence die packets were deli¬ 
vered were usually stimulated to extra haste by the promise, iu 
that case, of an additional payment, and which promise formed 
part of the direction. 

The slow rate of travelling here mentioned woe by no means 
peculiar to the Bath mail. The poet of Monday night from 
London reached Norwich, Worcester, or Birmingham, only on 
Wednesday morning, and did not arrive at Exeter until Thurs¬ 
day morning at nine o'clock. Dr. Cleland, in his 1 Statistical 
Aecouut of Glasgow,' tells us that before the introduction of 
mail-coach** into that port of the kingdom in 1788, the comae 
of post from London to Glasgow was five days, the lettere being 
then carried round by Edinburgh. 

Mr. Palmer stated, in the plan presented to Mr. Pitt, that 
“ die mail is generally intrusted to eome idle hoy without 
character, mounted on a worn-out bock, and who, so far from 
being able to defend himself, or recape from a robber, is much 
more likely to lie in league with him;” and he suggested die 
discontinuance of this horse-just, and the emjiloymeut of 
coaches, which, in consideration of their liability to attack 
from robbers, should each be provided with an armed man to 
guard them. It formed a part of tbe proposed improvement 
that the times of departure of tbe coaches hearing mails from 
places in the country should be *o regulated a* to insure their 
■early simultaneous arrival in Loudon at an early hour of the 
morning, and that tbe whole should quit the metropolis at the 
same hour in' the evening. Tie forte mail-coach upon Mr. 
Palmer’s plan left London for Bristol on tbe evening of the 
2nd of August, 1784. 

When Mr. Palmer presented the first rude sketch of his plan 
to Mr. Pitt, the minister, in 1782; with an intimation that he 
waa willing to devote his entire time and attention to the car¬ 
rying it into operation; that, if he foiled, he should not ex peal 
a shilling for his services; Imt that, if he succeeded, he ex* 
jieetad 2^ per cent, upon tbe increase on the net revenue, ha 


with which they.htve mode the voyage—in two instances ill 
only ten days—taus rendering it possible for • letter to be 
transmitted from Bombay to Halifax red London in less than 
rijjweei*. In th« court* probably of 1849 another line of 
• en trant steamer* will open a more rapid commuuieatioo with 
aftfoaWete India Islands, and with Sooth America, and pro¬ 
bably .Texas and New Orleans. The arrangements for render- 
iteg4fo<JjiiciUtMB of communication punctual and rapid are on 
A«|)raf ^4N>Vf!9M wbiofa ha* hitherto been unknown. To 
loste'JM|||.i ! $it-iU .extension of steam-navigation b et w e e n 
4“* t “li»n colonies vJ ttafolbmut at , 
Fttunra^j^woir bfr any wm» at distant a prapeetaait j 


waa told that tab remuneration would not bo directed to; but 
though hi* plant had found fovour with the sagacious premier, 
the cape, as already stated, wo* foe different with the Poet- 
office authorities; from whom he met with tab mote strenuous 
opposition. The obstacles which be encountered an set forth 
in grave * Parliamentary Hgpartt,' and at tab 4py appear to us 
a* inoonceivabl* as tuny* of fotmnw a m u si n g- TbejPote-offtot 
authorities seem than to bar* been asanxiouitoput an tbe drag 
a* their aaecesmn hav* bto» to render the mailt punctual atol 
rapid. Poo ft the feraar, lb. Hodgecei, “did siteaeo why 
foe potesbouldb* foa swiftoM oeqveyanCa iu Tagtaid " Thfo 
was in 1787. Vx.Dnftt, another gsufomao amptoyad iu 
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(be Port-cffloe, declared that “(he pMt cannot travel with the 
■am* expedition aa ch a lam and diligence* do, on amount of 
the businem nr na ma ty to ho dona at die office in each team 
through which It peaam;” and he objected to coaches as ta»- 
veiling too that. Mr. Palmer prop o ee d to allow the guard a 
quarter of an hour at (he different port-towns; batthiawaanot 
enough in Mr. Draper 1 * opinion, and half an hoar would be 
required in many place*. Mr. Palmer*! theory of accelerating 
(he mail* appeared worthies in the eye* of Mr. Hodgeon, be- 
eame it wa* founded on aa “ faopomifaility,’’ which consisted 
in auppoaing “that die Bath mail oould be brought to L ou d o n 
in 16 or 18 hours.’* 

Mr. Palmer wa* not well treated by the ministry of the day. 
He had been indefatigable in promoting general improvement* 
in foe management of the Poet-office ayetem. In 1787 the 
mail* were, generally apeaking, conveyed in one-half foe pra- 
▼ioti* time; in many caae* in ooe-third of foe previon* time; 
and in aoma of foe cmea-poat* in one-fourfo. Porta were at*, 
blirhed daily to above 500 places which had before only re¬ 
ceived them thrice a-week. From 1783 to 1797 foe revenue 
of the deportment had riaen from 391,608/. to 541,833/. In* 
Mead, however, of receiving foe per centage on foe surplus net 
revenue beyond 340,0004, for which he had stipulated, an 
annuity of 30004 wa* retried upon him. 

Accbukhatiom or Cohuksponosucs by rua Buietn. 

The acceleration of the mail* since the great lines of railway 
have been opened has effected aa great a change in the da patch 
of letters aa sixty years ago wa* occasionad by Mr. Palmet'r 
improvement*. 

The north of England, the whole of Scotland, and the greater 
part of Ireland, with porta of Wales, are connected with London 
by means of foe Birmingham Railway; and four out of the 
nine omnibuses or Post-office accelerator* which proceed from 
the General Post-office to the railway stations are loaded with 
the correspondence fur the above-mentioned parts of the country 
and for Birmingham and intermediate and collateral placet; 
three proceed >to the station of the South-Western Railway, with 
the correspondence for all part* of Hanta and the western coun¬ 
tie* ; and the correspondence for Bristol and intermediate and 
surrounding places, also for South Wales and the south of Ire¬ 
land, i* conveyed in two omnibuses to foe station of the Great 
Western Railway at Paddington. The accelerators in con¬ 
nexion with the Birmingham Railway proceed to the Euston- 
square station, which they reach in about 18 minutes, and are 
driven into a port of the premises not accessible to (he public, 
each being attended by a mail-guard, seated inside. The rail¬ 
way servants immediately carry foe large sacks to a huge- 
looking machine, which, with an accompanying trader, is the 
lost of a long train of carriages.» This caravan it the Railway 
Port-office. In 10 or 13 minutes the omnibuses are emptied 
of their contents, and foe train of carriages is then wound up 
to foa station at Camden Town, where the angina is attached. 

Tbs Railway Post-offim. 

The Railway Poet-office travels on the northern chain of rail¬ 
roads, the letter-bogs on foe Greet Western and South-Western 
lines being conveyed in n mail tender in foe core of a guard. 
The Railway Post-office is a carriage 16 feet long, seven 
and a half foet wide, and six and a half feet high, and ia fitted 
Bp ae a sorting-room, with Countan and desks, and tiers of 
neatly-labelled bum or pigeon-holes. While foe train is 
moving at a mate which occasionally exceeds SO miles an 
honr, two darks are engaged in sorting letter* and i fudging 
knar-bag*; and whila maiutaming tbs same spaed, letter-hags 
belonging to Sow ns so or near the line am taken up by an i* 
gsniens ehntrirdhcO; which ie this invention of Ur. Hsntaey, of 
the G ro un d Ph e ti offi ce . The hags to he token atp am fang 
wgntk fttmBii Am ttfutk fhrtii 

it, aa ftwtmfcepaaro* 4h0 fob a net epnad out fossa fob 
eafegtoafftro IjBwor Pfofaftlra,, whfl* 'foa tag* to bed*- 

MfWl W W Mnb Kam |P 


taken up i* opened, and its content* sorted. Thus a bag takra 
dp at Watford may oontain letters for Loighton Bustard, or 
for ether placet northward. Them lotion are distributed in 
the boxes labelled with foe names of foe towns for which 
they are ' destined, before reaching winch the letters ere col¬ 
lected and put into foe proper bag, which is left while at full 
speed at many of the statunae. If the engine did not stand in 
need of a supply of water, and p a i s an g ere wore not leaving 
foe line at foie different towns, rite Post-office business would 
scarcely require any stoppages. Use time allowed is only three 
minutes at soma of the stations; at some five, and at others 
ten minutes are allowed: but at Birmingham, which it to 
important a central point, the train stops half in hour. 

The correspondence for Leicester, No ttin g h am, Derby, Ro¬ 
therham, Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, York, Darlington, and for tha 
districts which surround each of these placet; also for Edin¬ 
burgh and rite east of Scotland, with the intermediate placet, is 
detached at Rugby, 8*2 mile* from Euston-equarestation; the line* 
of railway from thence being opened to Darlington, 364 milai 
from Loudon, which Is reached by a quarter-past nine in the 
momiug, nr 12} hours after leaving London. This gnat 
north-eastern line has various branches, there being one to Not¬ 
tingham, one to Sheffield, one to Leeds, end one to Hull. 
The letter-bags are under the core of guards, who leave end take 
up beg* only where the train stops. 

The Railway Post-office, with the clerks, continues it* route 
to Birmingham; thence by the Graud Junction Railway to the 
Cheater and Crewe branch, where pert of tbs Irish correspond¬ 
ence is detaclied, and conveyed by the latter railway. At fturk- 
tide, which it on the Liverpool end Manchester Railway, the 
comepondenca for those two places is detached. The litre north¬ 
ward is continued by foe North Union Railway to Preston, and 
thence by the Preston retd Lancaster Railway to Lancaster, dis¬ 
tant 241 miles from London, and which is reached in eleven hour* 
and a half, or before 8 o'clock in the morning. The clerks are 
occupied during the whole night in taking up and delivering 
hogs, and in sorting their contents. At 10 stations the hags 
ere dropped or takra up by means of foe bag-apparatus; at 
two this is effected by hand without stopping; end at 19 
others (he train (tops. The number of stations betwera London 
and Lancaster is 31. The distance between these sta¬ 
tions averages about eight miles; one station Is 18 miles 
distant from any other, end one it only three mike and * 
quarter. Every 20 minutes therefore, on an average, bags 
are to be left and token up, anil extraordinary care and vigi¬ 
lance must be required to perform all the neceesary operations, 
and, under each circumstances, without feilure and error. The 
number of clerks employed in rite deportment of foe Railway 
Post-office is 18. Eight work between London end Bir¬ 
mingham, and 10 between Birmingham and Lancaster. The 
night-work i* performed by 12 clerks; but the correspon¬ 
dence by rite day-mails not being so heavy, the services of six 
clerks only ate required. Beg* are mode up in the night- 
office for above 50 different towns, and in the doy-dffict for 
about 40. The (tore number of begs received in one day 
by both offices it nearly 500, containing on an average 
about 20,000 letters. The distance between London and 
I juices ter ia performed ia nine boors and a quarter, «oh«- 
aive of stoppages. The railway here termiuatee, and tbelalMr" 
bags for Glasgow and the wart of Scotland and inte rtn a dhri ia 
pjfum, and for foe north of Ireland, are conveyed frasa latte 
outer by the roafl-coacbe*. 

The primnpk by which foe charge for conveying foa ftffiBs 
by foe different railways should bo deterSaiaed, tnrslvad it 
Oat wady difficult cottsidemttone. The aMtoft of capital 
inverted ia the necrose ry buildings, mgkie* todb,Jko.,fcr fob 
paarongir end light good* traffic, wa# a*ea*tafcm£ W*I allow- 
aaaa wa* tnadr for a retrtni of psattBfao anafcaapitel todo 
amount of six ptr cant., to whfefcaM$ art** half?* earn, was 
added for wear and tear. Tha «tpa font obtained we* mat 
divided by tha number cf MfbantnuiBy required fey foe Peak 
office, and foa arawmt pwtrip again rofodirldtd, aa aa to' 
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apportion to foe Post-office that part only of die expense which 
•teteted it eanveyiug the gran weight taken on He account, 
fte tadeulatiim being nude on tbe avenge weight of a pe e een - 
g*t tain, exolattve of tbe engine end fender. The railway 
companies appsar to hove acted in ff liberal spirit in coming 
tt Him arrangement, the neult of which ii that the Post-office 
pays only fbr the weight of it* own carriage and content*. The 
weight of the Railway Post-office, with the tender, bag*, clerk*, 
8k., i« etatad by Ur. WhUunr, in hie Work on Railway*, to be 
abort nine ton*. 

In a few year* die transmission of the marl* by the railway* 
will have become *o general, Rut ecareely a tingle mail-coach 
will he required thorn London. In 1887 then were 27 which 
left nightly, travailing above MOO milts in flu aggregate betfare 
they reached their respective destination*. It i* i mpoatib ls to 
here witnessed their disappeanaes one by one without a feel¬ 
ing of regret. Hum an but 10 now loft, two of which an 
only pftir-borse mail*; and icveral mail* will bo superseded 
before the summer of 184! is over. Th* number of mile* tra- 
reUsd by the direct and ere—r o ad mails, in 1837, was up¬ 
ward* of 7,377,000—a distance nearly equal to a journey 
round the globe on every week-day in the year. 

PotT-Omca Djupatoh in 1760. 

Seventy yean ago tbe communication by post with the prin¬ 
cipal town* of England was only twice or three time* a-week, 
end with many place* wo* not so frequent. Saturday was the 
great post-day, mailt being on that day made up fbr all part* 
of England, 8oof)and, and Ireland; but “the post goes ovary 
day to those place* whan the court resides, as alio to foe st- 
vetal stations and lendeavoue of hi* Majesty's fleet, a* the 
Downs and Sjrithesd; and to Tnnbridgo during die season for 
dAnking th* water*,’’ Tin* *u in 1768, In the olden time, 
if we may apply diet term to a period almost within the n- 
ooQeotion of ponon* now living, die post went out daily to the 
phuw where the thsbionable* of the last century were accus¬ 
tomed to resort; while to Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Bir- 
mingbam, and all our groat cities, three times a-week was 
considered sufficiently frequent. Lot the reader imagine, If 
pomibiot that thase towns in the present day bad only a post- 
office communication with London thrice fe-week instead of 
twice «*day, and that Bath and Tunbridge bad their daily 
post t *“d it will be felt bow gnat or* the change* which have 
taken plaoe in our social and commercial intercourse since the 
cernmencpmeutof the reign of George ill. Tbe aeootmt from 
which we quota say* s—“ latter* are received from all parte of 
Rngland and Scotland (except Wale*) every Monday, Wed- 
nmday, and Friday j from Wale* every Monday and Friday; 
•nd item Kent and the Dooms every slay.” 


• < M o nn wa Mon*. 

By die recent mMUHibmaht a t morning mail*, letter* am 
sent to taunt part* of tee country twice **dsy, or 12 time* 
a-wesk. Thus, a Tetter from'Brighton, addramed to a patios 
in Yorkshire, is niA delayed 14 boon in London, but b homed 
oo to its destination two or throe hours after it retches the 
General Post-office. A merchant it Liverpool also receives foe 
letter* which arrive every morning in London by the foreign 
mail* without tbot injurious delay Which took place only two or 
three yean ago. The change strtne oat of the ecestcnted speed 
of railway conveyance, which made delay* Appear monstro us 
which wore formerly little thought of. When tbe mail-coach 
was 34 boars in travelling from London to Liverpool, a delay 
of 13 boms in London was little more than one-half the time 
occupied by the journey; but when tbe same distance earn* 
to bo performed in about nine hours, then die disproportion ap¬ 
peared to great a* to require an immediate alteration; and at 
present letters, instead of lyihg in the General Post-office all 
day, an despatched by the morning mails, and reach places 
above 200 miles distant from London before tbe hour at which 
they would formerly have been sent off by tbe night mails. 
The morning mails ora of course available to os well as from 
London. The greeter frequency and despatch in tbe trans¬ 
mission and delivery of letters are justly regarded among th* 
moat efficient mean* of promoting increased correspondence. 
The statements previously given prove this; and reference 
might also be made to foe great increase iff correspondence 
which took place between Liverpool and Manchester alter foe 
opening of foe railroad between those two town*, and foe more 
frequent despatch of letter* from each place. 

Saconnsuv Distribution ok Lbttcus. 


At the present time foe following, considering posts formerly 
called Penny-posts, “ Fifth-clause posts," * and sub-offices as 
post-offices, may be taken to be about the numbers :— 



Post oflless. 

Ssb-otBrns. Itaany-aosts. 

Totsl 

England , 

. 650 

190 

1090 

1930 

Scotland . 

. 220 

105 

230 

555 

Ireland . 

. 330 

105 

200 

63$ 


Every post-office in the United Kingdom has direct com¬ 
munication respectively with foe chief offices in Loudon, Dub¬ 
lin, and Edinburgh. 

The total number of persons employed in the himnts* of 
the Post-office in England is stated, iu tbe 18th Report of the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry (mad* in March, 1829), 
to amount to 4605. Of these, 3039 parson* ware officially en¬ 
trusted with foe receipt and delivery of Utters in Kogland, 
and were exclusive of the persons employed in London, and of 
563 deputy postmaster* in the counby. 


Poit-Okkicx DasesTcH in 1841. 

By means of foe extraordinary facilities of despatch afforded 
bjT jhsrallwaya, a letter writteu iu London at six o'clock iu 
H Vjte * "te et foe breakihst-tablo next morning at Lan- 
^jytiW miles distant. Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
68 teqdheti in 2i hours, Belfast in 23; and other place* in a 
noee of fjme which is so inconceivably quick that some time 
triO dam before our Ideas become accustomed to such a 
rapid mod* of intercourse. It i« quito possible, in a cost iff 
efoetgknoy, fog a merchant at Birmingham to write to his cor- 
mrpbndent at Liverpool in foe afternoon and receive n com- 
moniestlto In reply the sum* mgkt, foe distance, which is 
Above 300 miles, being traversed between bslf-pait two and a 
warier before twelve, and anbCnr being allow*! at Liverpool. 
Jjtfoi oMftwry rate of aoeefcreSao, prior to Mr. Palmer'* 
HlNiforing adapted, aletter thbpafa&ed from London «t Mon- 
ffii Mgbt at eight o’dook, Instead of teteMw'latectotar'at 
41#Wl*bbfoo next mera MtvMMxatftl Hum- 

at four h’eteck. A~1M* tahy WBe Wriltoi 
on one day, and an shswsrte fttoesfad from 
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The duty of foe London General Pott-office iu foe receipt 
of letter* consists in unloading foe mails and delivering the 
letters, that is to soy—1, in opening foe hags, ofwhidh them 
are 760, and in checking foe deputy -postmaster's accounts foe 
unpaid letters, one person examining n bag in one minute and 
alndf; % sorting fate districts; 0, telling, foot Is, making out 
MB* against every letter-carrier; 4, delivering; foe fatten- 
camera return by a certain time, and pay foe money chargvd 
against thorn to the Receiver-general. 

Perikma of foe Istteta, os they hare un de rg o n e foe pmeate 
of damping and examination, are, from tiara to tiara, de- 
livseed to lettercairiers, who ere emplayed in foe esmrtiiw of 
‘hem, which in foe diet plaoe fa oBbotod into ahead 14 grand 
dhrieffia; immediately aft* which tbs letter* ere taken by otbar 
lMtoHWries*, who sort foom in tUvlrira*Oon*s|xmdh«wifo 
foe districts of aetual d*Kv«ry. IsMbe pkogfote 6fIhfa tortfaff 
the fatter* ora rant te nteaR gmrirto to* trite*, MtoctM rijtt 
th* amount iff sefo psrael,raMd«Bv*r atiAot of raolrrisfage 
f foe s h oo k d ra k . Tines p ared * era then deposited inbox** 

a^i^a^te -j sagjgMc- 



poriM toe each district, asrf TiTrrTipnitlj rttaU hy Am 
M fci-ow**, by wham Amt era to be ammmtod for; aatLfoa 
•Mm Am •»»** tf fcj, to * m *,* 

* cotraspoada with the talk*' ticks* H» ossriws thmart 
out in order to deliver Am letters; cud in order to Trpidftt 
A»i bonnes* m swell a* posaibk, • plan wee Asst pat ,in 
apmtiifx when the Nn Fort-office was opened fa basinsto 
Tbm lottos-carrieis whose walks am at a considerable distant* 
ftwn tbs office, take their stations in rsrrisges built mmMu 
in the form of an omnibus, and an oonveyed «a near at p» 
rible to the tcene of their duties. The peatmen an packed in 
then carriage* after Am aaine principle adopted in planing the 
mail-bag* in the nek; the nan who Lae An greatest dhttnea 
to go gate Ant iota the carriage, while ha who h to flit it Am 
aarlieat gets in the lest. By meant of these mrmitmass there A 
much leal difficteuos than formerly between the time of delitrering 
letters at the near and the mote distant parti of the town; 
while the greater convenience afforded fay the enlarged ipaoe 
and well-considered arra n ge m e n t* of the new office bat oc¬ 
casioned die sorting and other preliminaries to be got through 
in much lets time than formerly. A few years ago them were 
three classes of letter-carriers, Foreign, General, and Two¬ 
penny ; but the former are no longer a d istincf class, and there 
is a tendency to render the services of the remainder available 
for the general services connected with the delivery of letters,; 
and letters which arrive by the day-moils are delivered by die 
carriers employed in the London District (late Twopenny-pelt) 
deportment. 

Tbs Lois don Disrate* Post (voiuamLs rn Tworamtc 
Yon). 

In 1083 a metropolitan Penny-post was set up, the history 
of which is given at length in the * Ninth Report of the Com¬ 
missioners of Post-office Inquiry.’ lu a report of the Post¬ 
masters-general to die Lord High Treasurer, in 1702, they 
toy,—“ In obedience to your lordship - * order of reference of 
Mr. William Dowckra's petition, we have considered of the 
allegations therein contained, and do humbly acquaint your 
lordship that we are informed your petitioner was the person 
who Aid first set up a Penny-poet; and that it being thought to 
interfere with the power granted by parliament to the Post- 
master-general, a suit waa commenced against him by the 
order of the latr King June*, then Duke of York, whereupon 
there wee a trial at die King'* Bench bar, and a verdict given 
against bun, and damages found; and that toon after the 
Revolution, the petitioner did apply himself to die Home of 
Commons for some consideration of hie case; and after exa¬ 
mination thereof, die Home came to a resolution that die peti¬ 
tion and case of Mr. William Dowckra, merchant, in relation 
to the Penny-part office, be humbly represented and com¬ 
mended to his Majesty from this House, to relieve him therein, 
as to his great wisdom and justice shall he meat.*' Mr. 
Dowckra, on tiiia recommendation, received a pension of 600/. 
per alihum, for seven yean from 1891, and afterwards for three 
years longer. In 1097 be was made Comptroller of the Penny- 
port; but it would appear that Ids enterprise in storting the 
post was better than his management of it, for be was dja m im a d 
in 1700, in co n se qu s n os of complaints against Win* The 
complaints set forth that “He* both removed the general 
Penny-port from CornhiU, apises most proper, ban* near Am 
'C hange, and hi the heart of Lhe dtty, to a more remote piece 
altogether improper, whereby the m ewso gns ’ walks era altered 
from one to two hcoses, ao that letten are thereby delayed for 
asme hours, to'the gnat hindrance of busmen and foAgoato 
the poor meemnga>K sal 1994 chargee to Hit Majesty ftp At 
his house for his own mmenienee. Urn /Msh ffi* today 4a 
atm AnkiHf fettoi wr abaQV md tfl uuni* aImv a 
yumwA whtirh. whsp Huy quit trims A*** trrtai AtsaWhr 

advantage p the office, they being «ow^ftMWt>iAaigs and hjr 
pOftsra in the ettty, and coac h es and wat e rm an intethacsontry, 
w hi s h for m e rly want by Phony-port m eas u res sandh Agw 
Md i^Mit . 8 m nap, vodcf 90 

malt parwfls Amt am taken in, which ie great rttan a fa ta 
tradesman by Wag tbeit .cnatosarta orapaBiqg foffir Aaffijft 


wad many I daw hurt ffisdjft m . »# 

tutHkf *r mn mpe&tmiy+ n twttphtnii 

M*\ P sw y set up a private post in 1700, under the neaas af 
the tl a Mp w my C arricg s , and a pp oi n te d saeeiving housss and 
to coUeotand deliver letters for his* withi* Os city of 

__ _ __.and Wsstminstsc. Butdhis attempt was 

a np ps a asad bp Am P ss t s tie s anthmatia 

The floanmirtioirtnl of Post-affie# Inquiry statsd that Am 
segidations under which lettoss wees aonesysd by the Fanny* 
port oaasMt be elaariy ascertained from the records of tbs de¬ 
partment. No liastt oppsam to have been assignor! to the 
weight of Am pereeb end pn eh ete, aUtamgh A woe required 
that they should not armed 104 in value, frmn which it may 
be infoned that the office was held a sa p an siM s to Awtanwanit 
for their aafo delivery. The no ovej w qe e at parcels eontinoad 
down to 1799, whm it waa tnactod by the 9 Geo. ID, c. 98, 
that no paokat exoseding the weight of four osmose should bo 
carried by Am Penny-post, uaisaa it had Ant panod ot waa in¬ 
tended to pern by the Ganeml-post, 

From the Ant establishment af the Penny-port down to the 
year 1794, tin postage was paid htadvanos. The delivery of 
letten was originally confined to the city of London, South¬ 
wark, and Westminster; but it wasowtserted to Am towns and 
village# round Loodcsk on Am application of Am inhabitants, 
who voluntarily agreed to pay an additional penny on Ate 
receipt of their letten. This add it iona l pansy was fist some 
time a perquisite of the mesesngen; but, from 1097, A wae 
carried to the account of the revenue. 

Hie charge of this additions! penny wot not authorised by 
law till 1797. In an account of tbe " gross and nsat produce 
of Aw second penny by the letten taken in by Am several 
receiver* of Am Penny-port office in London,which wen diracted 
and delivered to sundry persons in the country," the gross pro* 
duoe in 1087 is stated at 3901.; In 1890, as 8141.; in 109% as 
3384; in 1700, it was 3984; and in 1709,3614 

The Ferny-port become a Twopenny-post in 1961, under the 
41 Geo. III. c. 7, and in 1809 the pottage on letten delivered 
beyond the limits of Am city of London, Southwark, and West¬ 
minster, was advanced to threepence. In 1831 the‘ b o undari es 
of the Twopenny-port were extended to include all pisses 
within three miles of tbe General Poet-office; and, hi 1833, Am 
boundaries of Am Thraapenny-port wan axtanded to places not 
exceeding 19 miles. 

Tbe above districts are not new distinguished in any respect 
from other parts of Am country, except by tbeftequauoy ofod- 
leehonanddslivery of Utters, and the service forming a distinat 
department of the Gsueral Post-sffios. ' 

Since the commencement of the p r e sent century—that 1% 
from die time that the Penny-past was converted into A Two¬ 
penny-post—the gran annual receipts of the establishment 
have been gradually augmented from 94,8931. to 190,9014, 
which was tbs amount for the ygar ended 9th January, 1897. 
The charges for collection on tint flittgf turn to 

47,4304 In 1839 the gram produce was 197,0414, and Art 
charges of oollecticn 0%3M4, leaving a nrt reveiuM of 
Aasantuig the inorssss of Irttera to continue for another pass ad 
Am sasse sate as I84U, the gross ravenuq of this dap art u wnttri j t 
ho equal to what it was before the uniform rates ofpesfrjga 
came Into operation. In 1837 then ware 309 Twnpaaiiy nffifi 
reoeirmg bouses within Am throe-mil* boandasy, assii^AA 
within ^e Ttow^Mnny-port boundary. The k s sp s rs gf 

c«vinglum»mimsh^eepmitiMyas^toh9|fAAdMi»8An|i 
to Art smasher of Isttors received; fag* Any m* b aj t ifcad 
—’sg j sa , a aes ni iag to ftM.dttty pesfoonad, ItiA^ths.ilfthiu 
Anpeef Aumaasmal payments am. a ss y miasrw «A, 

anAmiiqping from And opto 4AI JM p A^ toffitto fo ♦ sahsyftf 
lOftl js paid i thieis fat » r i i )i tiA i|Mip |j ip ffmaba. «* 
t a fol a nnu a l expsnssof the fiOf Tto p w iin F asrt. i n i a lri i M 1 haaaw 
in 1837 was 3^394 , , 

■ TTp to No r a nshsr ^4,10W, Art n a Jhag yA mawhisb mm am 
otapWI tyilbii on wMjmii ixiuMi bo to n 

Abm ^Ms^MSenfidktosJna^meM « -*■ ^ ^ Jt ^ mmmJ* mffidL. 
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boon; and the average period between the receipt and delivery and tbe expeiwe of the oerti, a» defrayed by the oanimetor, 
of e letter wo* about 3} houn. Then were sis deliveries doily, wbo uodertakss to convey the Lag* at tbs r»t« of eight milas in 
at 8,10, and 12 o'clock, a.*. : and 3,4, and 1 o'clock, r.M., bon*. The total aumuoad fof th is service ini836ws* 41074 Tho 
tbo collsethms being made from the different receiving-house* Co m m i ssioners of wfcst-office Inquiry suggattad that. In many 
taro houn before each delivery, wi& the exception of that for cases, the ■hoctrfagw and omnibuses running in and around 
the fiat, which wai made at eight the prevloua evening. From Loudon could be more efficiently and cheaply eaplojrf<l lor tbe 
taro o'clock till fire, a period when tbe number of letter* potted purport of conveying tbe letter-ha**; and in a fear cam contracts 
it probably greater than at any other time, there wa* no delivery; hart bam entered into with tbe proprietor * of three vehicle*, 

and the lost collection of letter* wu made at five o'clock, Tho rate of poetegt previotu to January, 1840, averaged 3|d. 
wb'lrt letter* firom tbe General-poet receiving-house* ware not within die London district; at preaent the pottage of each let- 
collected till cix. Tbe Commiwioner* propottd that the de- ter average* about 1 jd., and the grot* revenue already equal* 
liver if* should in future beevery second hour, from eight a.w. that of the year 1634. Tbe gram receipt* in 1838 (the laet 
until eight r.M.; tbe collection* to be made at tbe same hours, complete year under theold rate*) wee 118,000/., and the groee 
via., at 8, 10, and 13, a.m., and 2, 4, 0, and 8, r.u. Tim re- mvnnefor 1840 (the first complete year under the new eyetem) 
commendation was earned into effect on the 14th of November, wee 104,000/., allowing a deficiency of only 14,000/., or 13 per 
1838; and the inhabitant* of the metropolii are now enjoying cent In February, March, and April, of 1841, compared 
the benefit of the Cotumi**loner*' suggestion. Mr. Rowland with tbe mine months in tbe previous year, tbe rate of incream 
Hill, in hi* pamphlet on ‘Poet-office Reform,' proposed a plan we* 14 percent. ;eo that before June, 1842, there i*every pro*- 
by which the interchange of letters in the metropolitan district pret of tbe complete restoration of the gross revenue of this 
would have been still further accelerated. Instead of treating department Although the fhrihtiea of correspondence within 
such an enormous place a* London ae one town, he would sub- the London district have been so much increased since 1833, 
divide it into a curtain number of districts, for thv purpose of the net revenue of 1840 is ouly 12,000/. less than in the 
facilitating intercourse between tbe different parti. The riding former year. 

work of the Penny-poet office is now provided for, under con- The following is a return of the number of letter* trans- 
tract, at an expense of 7\d. per double mile for the horse-posts, mitted through the London Distsict Post :— 

and 7jd. lot mail-cart*. The wages of tbe rider* and driven, 

Return of tbe Nnmber of Letters which have passed through the London District Post (exclusive of all General Poet Letters) 

for tiie periods following;— 


1839. 


Total. 


Total Number of Lenet* for fear 
weeks, ended 1 Jen , toils . . 970,853 

„ four weeks,endedMJnn.,tost 1,007,350 
„ toe weeks, ended to Fell. „ 573,748 

„ „ «M»y „ 577,877 

„ „ 90 Nov, „ 510,089 


The above Return* si* *11 that ran be fur¬ 
nished for 1838, end thee* are partly taken 
from the Return* dated 13th Maroh, 1040, 
and from some weekly recounts that were 
kept la May and November, 1098. 




Faoimtuw vok T it awe hitting on am, Rums ov Money. 

We cannot leave the subject of Post-office management 
without adverting to tbe facilities afforded by the Money-order 
department of the Poet-office to the labouring clause, for the 
transmission of small sums, and which arc the means in many 
oases ofwaving their comings from waste, and of preserving their 
Hunilb* in comfort while oompelied to work at a distance from 
home. Three or four yean ago a commission of 0 per cent, 
yet charged on dm transmission of sums under 34 3s., but it 
MM nseestary to enclose the order m another sheet, which ren¬ 
dered it liable to double postage. To send 10*. to au individual 
residing 180 miles from Loudon, could not have heen accom¬ 
plished at * has cast dies 2*. 2d. Afterwards the Order was 
given on a ahaet of l e t ter -pap er , and only a single postage «ra* 
nacemery. ttextthpeammissiou was reduced tea Axed charge 
efls.M. for sums exceeding 34 and not exceeding 34, and 
to fid. for ail sums not exceeding 24 j and in November, 1640, 
the charge* for the mum amounts were rsduced from la fid. to 
4*4, and from fi«L to fid.; -and any sum under 40c. may now be 
autt to the fortbeet comer of the United Kingdom for id. It is 
tjNfniBibb to observe the parti** trim avail foemtafcrss of thee* 
mtjStiM, without being struck With the very hensftoial popnbw 
jduywo which may he produced fry a puldic h fififtiN eu like 
jift l» ffidfo«s . The traneataum, hy which a JOUR ton may 


be transmitted firom Loudon to any port of the United King¬ 
dom, or from thence to London, or from one poet-town to 
another—is so simply as to occasion little surprise that the 
reduction of postage and commission should, in two years, have 
led to an increase of fourteen-fold in the turn* transmitted from 
London, Person* applying at the Money-order office, General 
Poet-office, or at the several Branch oifioe* m different parts of 
London, obtain au order payable by the postmaster of the post- 
town nearest to which tile person nudes to whom the order is 
sent. The order docs dot bear the n a m e either of the penon 
who tend* or the person who is to receive the money, hot tho 
postmaster, to whom it b addressed, b informed of dew par¬ 
ticular* by a letter of advice. With fob precaution nothing 
can be safer or mom economical than fob mode of tmnun&foig 
small sums. Letters containing cash may be registered on pay¬ 
ment of 1*. The following is a return of the amount of Monay- 
oeden issued In London, mid of the poundage received tbeseea, 
in each of foe three months ending the fith day of February, 
1832, 1840, and 1641; also a return of foe amount of Money- 
order* paid in London in each of the some three month*:-— 
Months sadmg lamed. ftmsdag*. ML 

8foFob. 1839 . .miS 9 . £3,148 

„ 1840 . 8,888. .mitt . 4,141 

„ 1841 34^84 . 313 13 4 . W,4R4. 



















































commercial Intercourse with china 


Tnr acquaintance of Furoj cant « ith the name of l inn i ran | 
not be 1 raced further had. than tlie Maiediiumpeiuil lire 
nama Tinner and Stine w>rt brnujhf from Jndi i1 \ tin M iti 
domoii Greeks, from win ini a1<o the modtrti (liM n iiit not * 
China came to us through tht Poitugnisr Stru i (it • i ninny 
of the Sent.) was a name u.cd tu designate tin nmutrv at h 
product d the silk that f um ourl-ud from tin north ol t hint 
and by the same route, ami it t mint mint jnnud ■ in i ’In 
designation ol Xatlmi, or httii, which IkIoii, 1 t i tril • d 
T irtars who were in pisv.,un ot t) < mil li ru put nt 
China fiont the tear l l 17 t > 1 lib and hail ixtinih d tlnn 11 n 
quests westward 1 1 Cathgar * 

The Uitcmtrv of tht um of *iik was due to tin (_1 iikm » 
fart w tm h is uOirnu d hv tin ir own hut > mis Ulu sill win 
known in 1 urope, wi ill n\ Imditrcjie itul ist niui'li u 
loan lemott jlut wliih a < subs qwitli hi 1 i n't iii I it 
tin riuntrv of flit Tl mi or Sum mil u> Strut, in 'lit 
rountrv ol the S*rts Finn Inindud uais aftir ■. Ik w nkii mu 
in I nripe it d is n >t nppr u tint tin culture < l tin silk a ini 
and tin uni lit ic tuu ol sit hi I lain inti In 1 mu n l 
India, frih mth >r il tin JirqUuift’n tninri in S, i 
miniums <ilk in Mtltlmr not is i i itm )r In In! n* hi 
art id i hrougl t ihiitui frim i itiulriis frith i to tin i n* Ilut 
in a]M ikin ' ol tin i oni tiv it ‘ru Thinu In si it, t tint t'ui 
liotli tl e i ia mill mil uml tin ml ictuml artu It win ul tl lu d | 
“Tin pie eminent i in th s risjni t sins Dr A inn nt * it still 
due to the sitnu luuntri, hr n ita ithstaudiiig ill it aM the t 
nations of the bast ami main in Ftirupe, nuv In id tin nisei t 
and weivethe fihru ( huts is s'lll tin i un'ry of sill the 
greatest quantnv is s*i!l prudiiied Hurt, and lit the last quality 
it is thegtueial ch tiling ol the numii and its siijiriiihundame 
stilt allows a vast expirtutum to all the i outlines ol the last, 
and to Europe its* If ’ f 

Neilhir Her id, tin inr anv Grmk wriler of the penod of the 
Persian empire makps any meutnin of the silk worm, or silk, or 
silk studs, nor do the names of Serica or ihe Sues occur m 
then writings Neierlheless they sprak of rich Mid rottlj 
“ Med an robes," wont In tlie great petson igrs uf tin Prawn 
empire, which, from their descriptions may line been wholly 
or m port of silk Ttiese Median relies are mentioned as a 
peculiar description of vestments dtstmguuled hy their lustre 
—end by the pln>. they met), and the magiulieeuce of their 
colours—from ell the vestments used among the Greeks This 
conjecture may be considered established fay the testimony of 
Procopius, who, long after, when speaking of the introduction 
of stlk into Europe, expressly states that “the roliee which 
wet* formerly called Median by the Greeks ere now called 
alken,'* 

The Ant Greek author who mentions the silk-worm is Aris¬ 
totle. in his ‘Natural History’ (y. id, H e makes no men¬ 
tion of the country from which the silk came; and hie state¬ 
ment that this substance (bmhffkm he ceils it; was unrolled 
surd spun, aad that this was first dune m tlie island of Coe, has 
led some to Ibink that he spoke of a product of that island. But 
when ire consider that A rate tie was leapt informed of all the 
discoveries made in natural history during the couqtKsis of 
Alexander, it is hr mmc probable that he had ia view an 
oriental product. Accordingly, Pliny (xt 54), who copies 
foil pdSdage, speaks of foe substance wmidtmfedkq^us authority 

* VtassBt's DisSs re st t ons on the Seres, sec 1. 

t Dr VlMut’s Htawn at the Fsnpitu, suit fats DU — rttrtu n cm flu 
Wises, see. 4 end «. 


as’ Asst run silk, and in explaining tin passage he says 
tint tin silk came from Wyiio, and was workid up hy the 
<>n«k u,mnu \\ ith iigud 11 hr. mention • I Assyna m par- 
tirnlur tins nnut was, like Mtdia usul m t somewhat vague 
and null tmiti «n t 

I thus i|p ir. j 1 ibli tint silk was u»«d 111 Western Asia 
hi Ion ii i u k uiw ii i ttu (nuks iui l that tl was in use umong 
tm luitk Inn, Inf ii tli i killw winmt tin subthtnci came. 
It w is I i in 1 i 1 Ul ii il 11 < i 111 u iln U unatis had any 
lit ruiill n il ui ill mu t i mulls ft in which silk came,or 
limit tli lu u ri in which it w is jtiilutid 11ms \ irgtl 
ft«•«/ ii 1 I »u,pisis tint tin Nu.s canted the silk troui 
h n i s wli h iii ij 1 1 c iliotoiti iii iif tin i nt thut the silk worm 
w o* ti 1 ou h in- ii it mas In tint h ha 1 luard ol silk, the 
I r« tills I s 1 i sul wi mi, Is mg u tinted from tin tries m the 
I usis is it might U done now in sum of the torcstl of 
North Ilium i 

Ih ms us tin gi igrnplui, also suppose 1 it to be a vegc- 
til’ pn lu I Nt oik win it ids lus de.cuption ion doubt 
tint 1 1 is d . rilling silk, and u it i It u — 

N i tl vks uni herds tin distmt Sr ri « tmd 
Hut ft in tin tl w is th it in tl i dun rl 1 loom, 

f l mi tin d witli II CIS \ II Ml „ bill till | I nil 

Tm gli ssv down and i ird il lot tin loom. 

Hunt is then mim udouinl tixturi wiought— 

Plenum ami bright m r uliaiiu— th it ttaiisreiiils 
The mingled Is aid us ol th' cnnintll d mead , 

A wtbso jkiIiiI dilu di, uni line, 

Aral lim, and Arm Inn a prigmy, 

Might cmulat m v mi ’ * 

The nixf wrilei who mentions silk i* I'linuinas (tl 3fl), 
ulitnu stuteininl show, that more distinct mfoimitioii had been 
iihtimid u in mimg lln silk u mi, md the coiiidiy from wild It 
it rami Hi says that tin threid fi mi which the Sere* form 
their (loths is not fi mi nuy kind ot lauk hot is obtained io a 
ditfereiit » is Tim have, 11 the ir count!s, a spinning insert 
which tlie Gucks rail seer, hot tin Si us hitsr annlhel' name for 
it ll is twin the si te of Ihe largist beetle, but m other 
respects is 1 he the spider* wlurh s)mii unrhr the trees, and like 
them it has light fiet The Hi tee keep the insert in build¬ 
ing* who li are made suitable both tor the summer am) the 
Neuter TV produce of the insert* is a lltie-*)iun thread, 
which hr wrapped about their feet He supposes (hat thi* in¬ 
sect lived five yean, and in tlie fifth yeai fod on gteeti food, 
which he rail* C alamvt 

The increasing demand for this artu 1c with the incnato of 
luxury among the Homan* rendered it desirable that torn* 
direct commercial intercourse should he opened wlfo fotf 
country from which it came. Accordingly, in foe year tow 
Ififi, the Emperor Marcus Antonimis sent on embassy to China 
by thetway of Egypt and India, hut the policy of foot empire, 
which seems then to have been a* exclusive ae at pNeoifo did 
dot adroit of a ctoe* conneotom. Tlie embassy wm eeldty re¬ 
ceived, end appear* to hare been attended wlfo to* reenjt to 
second emhsssy keems to hare been set *itt foe year Shi, in thd 
begiraaig of foe reign of Diocletian ubut fob particular*, with 
foe precise object of foe mission, and to* results which dotted 
from it, are not noticed by foe Chinese historians, from wiwtt^ 
through De fimgnes, our infomotion concerning thee* tags 

' 1 rt, 

• UnseatV Oto w etoit toaenfoe Sees*,». tot, toe. * 

#. 
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bossies is derived. These omliassie* mast have feuded to 
enlarge very considerably the knowledge which the Greeks 
arid Homans had of the regions of eastern Asia.® 

Without entering into the question whether Arrian was rcsdly 
the author of the ‘ Peri plus of the Erytlimsm Sea,' we have 
certaiuly no authority for placing that work later than the date 
of the first embassy. Nevertheless, although written antece¬ 
dently to that time, as well as the work of Ptolemy, both 
contain information so much more distinct and precise than 
any which previously existed as to render it evident that early 
in the second century of our tern, the Greeks arnl Homans had 
obtained more precise information concerning the countries 
from which the materials for their silken garments were 
brought. 

All the authors who mention Bilk, from Aristotle to the 
time of Justinian, with the exception of Aristotle himself, 
Pliny, and l’uusauius, suppose that silk is obtained in some 
way from trees, or the bark of trees, or from flowers. In 
the reign of Justinian an event, hnppened which put an 
end to the indirect intercourse between China and Europe, 


| caravans from Ceylon [going by sea. Captain Wilford thinks, 
i to the Gangetic provinces of India, and there falling into the 
line of intercourse mentioned in the Periplus] went there, the 
Seres came part »f$|he way to meet them in a friendly man¬ 
ner, which it seems was not the case with tbe caravans from 
tlic west, consisting of Roman merchants. Then Pliny adds, 
As for tbe rest, and the manner of disposing of the goods, the 
Seres behave to them as they do to our merchant*.’’* 

It remains to make a few observations on the roods by which 
silk was brought from China so long as tbe intercourse sub¬ 
sisted between that country and the Greeks and Romans. 
Heereu finds in Ctesias some notice of a route, which, if it 
proves an intercourse with China, is the earliest on record. 
Ctesias, as quoted by ASlian, says, “ The Indians, who arc 
the neighbours of tbe Bactrians, seud armies into the desert, 
where gold is found, in bodies of one or two thousand; and it 
is said that they do not return to their own country until the 
| third or fourth year of the expedition." On this meagre and 
j insufficient evidence Heeren builds up a theory of a trade 
I with China in the time of Ctesias. The mention of gold, 


and in a short time served to obscure the slight knowledge 
of China which had previously been obtained. In the 
sixth century silk had liecome an article of general use 
among the Romans. But the Persians possessed the mono¬ 
poly of tlic trade, both by land and sea, and watched it with 
so much jealousy that no |*>renn from the west was ul lowed 
to traverse tire dominions of Persia towards China, nor was 
any traveller from thence allowed to proceed to the west. 
They were thus enabled to control the supply, so that tire 
inhabitants of Tyre and llerytus, in Plnmiicia, who had all 
along manufactured the article for the Roman market, were 
sometimes unable to procure an adequate quantity of the raw 
material. Some ill-advised measures which were adopted by 
the government of Constantinople put an entire stop to tbe im¬ 
portation of silk. In this extremity Justinian applied to tbe 
Arabians and to the king of Abyssinia, hoping to induce them 
to undertake the import of the row material, but his application 
was unsuccessful. Tims the luxurious Latins were in a fair 
way of being deprived of the rich relies to which they had 
been accustomed, when a fortunate incident furnished tbe 
means through which an abundant supply of the material was 
ultimately secured. 

Two Nestwian monks of Persia bad travelled to Serindi 
(China), and lived there long enough to become acquainted 
with the history and treatment of the silk, as well as the pro¬ 
cesses of manufacture. Happening to lie at Constantinople 
after their return, they stated their information to the emperor, 
who engaged them to return to Serindi, and bring away some 
of the eggs of the silk-worm. They accordingly went back, 
and secured a quantity of the eggs, which they deposited in a 
hollow cane, and brought in safety to Constantinople. They 
Succeeded in hatching the eggs by the heat of a dunghill, after 
Which they fed the worms with mulberry-leaves, and to their 
Wtber services added that of teaching the Romans the art of 
manufacturing silk. 

There se a curious statement of Pliny (vi. 22), paraphrased 
by 'Captain'Wilford, in his learned Essays on the Sacred Isles 
oftbe West, which shows diet a commercial intercourse then 
existed b et ween Chiaaand Indie, and even Ceylon, and that 
Ri« Roman merchants had then established an intercourse 
more or lost direct with Chino. It seems that a king of Cey¬ 
lon sent four ambastadors to the emperor Claudius. The 
chief of this embassy woa walled Reekie* (which looks like 
«flmSaHsctit raja, « king"),«>d» being interrogated os to hit 
{knowledge of toe Sato, ans wered, that toe -Seme lived be- 
'^jjMwhtoe Haimada, or tfaowy ilemt>k%'wi$ oegwd to Chy- 
Itet'tiurt the Sens were often assurer vMlifa-Vlria-toaatoy- 
were- well known to toato-totough'wfloinarei^ 
'’||MNilM / 'That his "father had heen ftWHg 'oil whaomr 

to toe • ttfesoW da VAeasUmia do* Jnseriptions,’ 

Nagipwoa dtoaAfdWpflato. 


without any notice of silk, occusious a difficulty in this pas- 
sage. , 

Our previous statements have shown that silk was known 
long before anything was heard of the people or country from 
whence it romo; so it will also appear that, in consequence of 
the jealous care with which the Chinese excluded strangers from 
their territories, something was known of the people before any¬ 
thing at all was known of the eonntry. Our earliest information 
mentions circumstances in which we are enabled to recognise 
the modem Chinese, hut our information concerning the coun¬ 
try scarcely enables us to determine what situation it was con¬ 
sidered to occupy. 

The author of the Feriplns give* us more distinct informa¬ 
tion. He mentions two routes hy which raw as well as manu¬ 
factured silks were conveyed to Indio. The shortest hut most 
difficult route was that which lay among the mountains of 
Tibet, in which the Ganges has its source; on that river the 
goods were ultimately embarked, and from its mouth were 
taken by sea to Limurike, in Conara. The other route ap¬ 
proximates to that of which Heeren deduces some previous 
intimation from Ctesias. By this way the silks of China 
came the whole length of Tartary, from the Great Wall, into 
Baetria, from Bnetria were conveyed across the mountains to 
the sources at tlie Indus, and then came down that river to Pi- 
tain or Barbarike, in Seindi, and from Heindi to Gnscrat.t 

The account which tlie author of the Periplue gives of the 
mode in which tbe land traffic with toe Chinete was con¬ 
ducted is interesting, as we ore enabled to discern, through tbe 
obscurities and mistakes of the author, a mode of trade sub¬ 
stantially the same as that which still’ distinguishes toe trade 
of die Chinese with Russia, Tibet, and Ava. * 

Immediately under the north, at a certain point where the 
extensive sea terminate*, lie* a city called Thuia, not bn tbe 
coast, but inland; from which both the-raw material and ma¬ 
nufactured eilk are brought, by toe route* already described. 
Then it goes on to say—“ T8 Thuia itself the mean) of ap¬ 
proach are very difficult; and from Thuia tome few [rter- 
ckantsj came, but very rarely j for it beafar remote under toe 
constellation of toe Leaser Bear, and is said to join to* confines 
of the Euxine tea, the Caspian, and toe lake' Mseotis, which 
issues at the same month with the Caspian into the Northern 
Ocean.” lb the frontiers of tbe eonntry bf irbidb Thlda is the 
Capital toe Seeain repair with their good*. From the de¬ 
scription given of toeee6eretre,-faeywereevWehtlyof altftdr 
neeThey are described as a torn bfman,s^0at mA thick 
set,-with their face brad, «adfaei*tioto'fte^ 
articles they being far trade areof great i bdRsittd «ri*elitp«d m 
matt,'or sacks, 

the early leant of tbe -vine: •’ place of aawtoUjy i* be¬ 
tween their own'bortattltoa'todto'of^Wd#);' 
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ing out their mate, on which they exhibit their goods for iale, 
they hold a fair for teveral days, and at the conclusion of it 
return to their own country in the integer. Upon their re¬ 
treat the Thuis, who have continued on the watch, repair to 
the spot, and collect the mats which the stranger* left behind 
at their departure: from theee they pick out the haulm, which 
is called /tint, and, drawing out the fibre*, spread the leaves 
double, and make them into balls, and then pass the fibres 
through them. Of these balls there are three sorts, the large, 
the middle-sired, and the small: in this form they take the 
name of lialabalhnan ; and under this denomination the 
three sorts of that masticatory are brought into India by those 
who prepare them. AU the regions beyond this to the north 
are unexplored, either on account of the severity of the winter, 
the coutiuuonce of the frost, or the difficulties of the country; 
perhaps also the will of the gads has fixed these limits to the 
curiosity of man."— t'ocml't Ptripbn, pp. 526—538. As 
observed by Dr. Vincent, the whole of this passage is in irre¬ 
mediable confusion, with particulars founded on truth, and a 
total that is inconsistent Part of this confusion appears to 
have arisen from indistinct ideas or inaccurate iuformation on 
the part of the commentators, or from their relying more upon 
the geographical statements of the author thou his pretensions 
warrant. He was evidently a merchant rather than a geogra¬ 
pher, and it is rather to bis mercantile than his geographical 
information that our attention should be directed. 

That the Tbiiun were the Chinese is generally admitted, but 
concerning the Sesatee there are very different opinions. Pto¬ 
lemy mentions a people under the name of Besutia, who lived 
to the north of the country of the Kirrliadar, or Arracan; he 
describes them in almost the same words with the author of 
the Periplus, and notices that they brought (he Malabathrum 
from the latter country. Under the names of hesnlai, or 
Besatai, die same people seem to be intended. Dr. Vincent, 
therefore, thinks (bat the Sesoto were Tartars of Lassa. 
Heeren objects, first, that the Periplus places the Sesatre too 
far north for this supposition; and, secondly, that the Tartars 
of Isisia have not the features described in the quotation. 
As to the first objection, it is equally applicable to what the 
Periplus says of China itself; and as to the other, such 
Tartan may have formerly occupied districts which they have 
now forsaken. But, in truth, there is no want of the Tartar 
physiognomy in the regions indicated. Not only do the no- 
made Mongols form a considerable part of the population of 
Tibet, but, according to Captain Wilford,* the tribe* on the 
eastern border* of Bengal have to this day the features de¬ 
scribed in the Periplus. In any situation which may be sup¬ 
posed to he that assigned by Ptolemy, the inhabitants were ad- 


Tbe process of traffic is so intelligible and so consonant 
with modem practice as to require no elucidation. There it 
some allusion to it in the passage already given from Pliny ; 
but it seems to have been first precisely mentioned by Pompo- 
uius Mela (iii. 6), who flourished oliout A.o. 45. He says 
—“ The Seres are a nation celebrated for their justice, and 
hare become known to ua by their commerce; for they leave 
their merchandise in the desert, and then retire until the mer¬ 
chants they deal with have left a price or hurtcr fur die amount, 
which, upon their departure, the Seres return and take.”* We 
have thus a mode of trade described which not only agrees 
with what is (till practised in the land-trade of the Chinese, 
but furnishes one circumstance which enables us to identify 
the Thin.u with the Seres, and both with the Chinese.f 

A laud route is traced by Ptolemy from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the frontiers of China. This immeuse inland 
communication began from the Bay of Issue, in Cilicia; it 
then passed through Mesopotamia from die Euphrates to the 
Tigris, near Hierapolis; it then went through port of Assyria 
and Media to Kcbatana ntul the Caspian Pass; after this it 
passed through Parthia to Hecatoiupylos, whence it proceeded 
to Hyrcania, and ou to Antioch in Margiuna, and from thence 
into Bactria. From Bactria a mountainous country was to he 
crossed, and the country of the Macro (Usbegst) to the Stone 
Tower, and to the station of the merchants who traded directly 
with die Seres. From this station the route proceeded to the 
Casii or Cashgar, and through the country of the Itagfiri (or 
Eyghur* of D'Anvilie), till it readied Sera metropolis, the 
capital of China itself. This extensive journey occupied 
seven months, and the distance in a direct line amounted to 
2800 miles. It is not necessary to suppuse that die whole of 
this journey was performed by one set of merchants; the goods 
probably passed dirough many hands between China and the 
Mediterranean. The whole journey was sometimes, however, 
performed by individuals. Ptolemy instances a Macedonian 
merchant of the name of Maes-who sent hie agent through the 
entire route. When we consider the length of this land-journey, 
the -long time consumed, and the enormous expense of con¬ 
veying goods so far, we cannot feel surprised to learn bow 
greatly the price of silk was enhanced by the time it readied 
the Roman markets. “ In what state the Tartar nation* then 
were, 1 ' says Dr. Viuceut, “ which could admitof such a traffic 
through all these different regions, it is now extremely difficult 
to determine; fur though caravans have. passed within these 
few years through China and Hnaala, and though there was a 
communication, aud perhaps still is, between that empire and 
Samarcaud, as also with the Usbecks, this was carried on by 
the natives of the respective countries, and afforded no pas- 


vantageoudy situated for carrying ou the trade between Ben¬ 
gal aud Arracan and China. In Captain Wilfcrd's opinion, 
these people were a wandering tribe, still called Bisati, who 
live by selling email wares and trinkets; for which purpose 
they constantly attend markets, fairs, and such places. 

With regwd to the article, the Herafts are understood to he 
described as bringing the betel-leaf fat basket* made -of loaves 
resembling there at the rim, or those of the Dbde palra. Dr. 
Vincent finds it impoasibla to comprehand this transaction, or 
why tbefaetelahould be taken to China for flue purpose, or, 
indeed, takas there at ML But eiUnpnant tbm Arracan 
still ptodqess the bttel-pla&t, «ad China *£11 requires a large 
importation to satisfy the d e mand* of. the Chinafe Theft- 
venrito'OriMM mode of preparing 4g» leaf .with lime, and 
aehggit wfab.tbmarecaiemt, afabeqgb nov fat men in India also, 
• may **n h«m JbenMt mtrifa cf the Chi- 

line; ui tkttiift nodiizui iimteMtifeltfuItt tirmnifoir tfaaL 
dll '*rjWj#hf^ ,ith* . iriptrilsi'ltrtf -frit^their mwts use, 
1 tVr rihi* 

im China* ewfia deed l to; tM* day, 

ri heirirleritf. ,, 


|Tje»* (soft Trine* 


sags for merchants to pus* throughout from .-one extremity 
of Asia to tha otbar.”$ > . 

The stone tower mentioned by Ptolemy still exist* at the 
site indicated under the name of Chalsoteon, or tbe Forty 
tttolumo*. . The station of the merohonti near this tower it ttid 
their piece iff rendezvous to Mis day, and is called 2hkbt-l- . 
Sulieman, at Hit Tbrom of Sobtmnu At the distenee of a 
day's journey further east it Hoshan or Owth, wherebtginejh 
chain of. mountains which separates Bukhara from Chia*. • 
Hoshan it thus naturally the rendsevout of-the usrendajits tf gdv . 
ing from the west to Chino. It it dtfrntM tyo/hr*-.ehsgVfr*; ; 
nrihef and ossaatnall psuk near it it a very andeotbtti Wing, 
like a tow*,. of a very wonderful structure,rtdMMka-'Mud*. 
•f Stievwnt near it'is a motqu* of eutieuo anriMS: 

.„Thi* account is given by 6«tahi''jnGUhrt>iE%4lri^d>s 
theSbuswl laie* of the Wert,’ in the A*^h<'Jte**»$lr***fai«l 
i$em«Bkea> » fan faffawre.u* from riri.4w^^*jKiomht% 
coifed Camniehefr why woe moile-.'« 4 «b(MevW the CWmudfr 
- bin ifau frontier* of 4iheri%'«ri'itd)!^«#hiM-to the Ushtfr 
Tteta**.,' Hi* mestor; ‘»h» :T«i>.«.-«»et«hB«»»vMent to trade to' 
Cashgar, Yarkband, tmLCasfauwra,' Ohd, hsing pleased #M» 

'4 A V ../,>*> i . ' "1''’ , • 
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hi* behaviour, gave him his lilwrty. He then, in company 
with some Armenian*, found hi* way to Lucknow in India. 

It appeal* that the communication with China liy the route 
traced by Ptolemy was still open in the middle age*: and 
when the dominion of (ienghiz Khan and hi* successors ex¬ 
tended from the Set of Amour to Poland anil the Ulaek Sen, 
a regular intercourse by established posts existed through the 
whole extent. Hut from the time tiiat the Tartar empire was 
broken up. no traveller* or merchant* from Europe dared to 
attempt the damrera and exaction* which must have attended 
them at every Mop; pvitirulaily a* the progress of Moham¬ 
medanism in these imrlleTii court* brought on an additional 
suspicion and hostility against every Christian who might 
have entered their eountiy.* 

There was also a ruud tiy which the merchant* of Samarcaml 
and llukliara proceeded tlirough the northern provinces of 
Chinese Tailary to China. Thi* was a long, diflicult, anil 
dangerous route. As soon as the caravans crossed the Guxoii- 
tcr* they entnied the desert, in which they were necessarily 
exposed to great privations, a* well as to dancers from the 
wandering inhabitants. Emm Snniarennil to the lirst town of 
the Chineno was from (il) to 100 days. The tnerelianl* ot 
Samurcand and Hoklmra, on return of their earns an, tians- 
porteil the silk into Petsia, and the Persian niereiiant* sold it 
to the Romans nt, the fairs of Armenia anil Msibis. 

As to the routes hv sea, the stutemenl in the Periplm is par¬ 
ticularly satisfactory. Among tlie ex juris from Nelknndah— 
a town of -Maluhur, about 12 miles up a small river, at the 
mouth of which was the port, of llarake—the author particu¬ 
larly mentions silk mid silk studs, adding that they were 
brought thither from countries further to the east. The vessels 
remained at llarake until their lading was brought down 
from Nolktmduh. This place appears to have been the central 
mart lietwccn the countries that lie to the east and west of 
Ca|ie Comorin, or the higher and further fieiiinsula* of India. 
Fleet* sailed from it to Klittnc, which wax perhaps part of the 
peuiaiula of Malacca j ati.l Ptolemy slat** tiiat there was a 
commercial communication between it and (lie northern pro¬ 
vince* of China. From Nelkundah, us well us from Ilarygaza, 
silk*, with other oriental produce, wore embarked for the Per¬ 
sian Gulf and the lied Sea. 

Costnns, who travelled in the East as a merchant at the 
commencement of the sixth century, furnishes the latest inform¬ 
ation concerning the ancient commercial intercourse with 
China. He informs us that the Tzenixt® were in lii* time in 
the habit of bringing silk, aloes, cloves, aud sandal-wood to 
the island of Ceylon. Hi* Tstuistas appear to be the Chinese: 
he describe* them as inhabiting a country producing silk, 
beyond which there was no country, for the ocean encircled it 
on the east. He also eays that the distauce from it by land 
Is much shorter, compared with the voyage by sea. “ This 
circumstance,” says Dr. Vincent, “can accord with no country 
At the extremity of the East but China; for no other country 
is (O situated 0* to have this double communication—conse¬ 
quently his Ttiuitso! ore Chinese: they liuve the some attri¬ 
bute* «* fhe Seres—they are the same people: first, by the 
means of approach j and, secondly, because they are surrounded 
by the oceanon the east, and because beyond them there is no 
navigation or habitation.” In the time of Cosmos, Ceylon 
pros the central mart for the commerce between Europe and 
Africa on the one side, and India and China on the other: 
none of the western merchants went farther' eastward than 
Crylon, but received the goods a* imported. into that island. 
A« cloves arc mentioned among the articles brought thither by 
the Chinese, they ritast at tiiat time, bans traded with the 
^Ct&MCcas on the one hand, and with Ceylon on the other. 
Wkflws we by what maritime route silk wo* brought from 
0kh*,ito those'place* with which the wettsra nations had corn- 
nmniCafiuo- ' It was imported either into die peninsula of 
Matitoca by sea* and thence by tea to Nelkundah* whence it 
wu'hnu^bt % a &iird'vo/age to the lied Keep er else, as at 
‘ ' , ' ?*Vi»reat'<THw*rt«ti<in, steil. 


the time under notice, it was brought directly from China to 
Ceylon, from which place there was a regular maritime com¬ 
munication also with the Red Sea.* The statement of Cosmns 
refen. to about the year 500. Fifty year* later, as already ob¬ 
served, the Persians had obtained tlie monopoly of the whole 
silk-trade, which implies tiiat the intercourse with India by 
the Red Sen bail then ceased. Cosmos, indeed, noticed the 
abundance of silk in Persia, and attributed it to tlie short 
land-carriage between that country and China. Rut it also 
appears that the Persian* carried on an active maritime inter¬ 
course with the ports of India, through which a large part of 
the supply was probably derived. 

In cuusidei mg the amount of information which the ancients 
possessed concerning China* it is first necessary to determine 
whether the Scrica of the ancients was our China. D’Anville, 
in hi* memoir*, entitled ‘ Recherche* Geograpliiqties et Histo- 
riijues sur la Serique dts Anciens,' after examining the evi¬ 
dence, conclude* that, with the exception of a small district at 
the extremity of the province ofClieusi, towards the north-west, 
the Serica of the ancient.* included nothing of the modem 
China. He fiuignes, in his 1 Histone des Huns,' however, 
thinks that, under the name of Serica, (he. northern provinces of 
China were included, together with the Chinese conquest* to¬ 
wards the west. It is admitted both by D’Anville, DeGuigucs, 
and others, that Serica did itielude all that the ancient* 
actually knew of China proper, although il included more ter¬ 
ritory to tlie north and west than, as we now know, forms part 
of it. though subject to its domiuioti. Heeveu dismisses tlie 
matter in a few words, observing tiiat the lmine of Serica was 
generally employed os an indefinite designation for the country 
beyond tin: desert of Gobi, from wliicli silk was obtained. 

Tbe diflieulty which has been experienced on this subject 
lias arisen chiefly from Ptolemy having assigned two different 
position* for tbe Kina' and Seres though there is no doubt that 
they are the same people. The unrieut names, Thina for the 
country, ami Sins' and Tliimstsi for the {xiople, sufficiently 
resemble tlie modern appellations of China and Chinese. Serica 
also, the country of the Seres, which produces the silk, and the 
only country which originally produced it, is so clearly tbe 
same country, that, in Dr. Vincent's opinion, there would have 
been no dispute ou the question to the present hour, but from 
tlie cause to which we have adverted.f It may then lie con¬ 
sidered as generally admitted, that the Serica of some ancient 
authors is identified with the Thiua and Since of others* and 
that both sfe tlm modem China. 

The positive geographical knowledge which the ancients pos¬ 
sessed concerning China was very little; tbe existence of such a 
country was not kuown to the Greek* before die time of 

Alexander. . 

#. 

The first mention of Thina by the Greeks is in tlie treatise 
of Aristotle ‘ Dt Muado' (if that work, indeed, be his). But 
the first explicit notice of it is by Eratosthenes, who was bom 
in the year 276 h. o. This, is undoubtedly the earliest notice 
from which we can infer that the existence of .such a country 
as China was known to the Greeks,! Strabo (p. 702, ed. 
Casaub.) is the first extant geographer who mentions the 
Sent by that name, but he does not mention the situation of 
their country relatively to India; and 1 ha says that they lived to 
the age of 200 yean. After thi* the general impression seems 
to have been, that the Seres inhabited the extreme east, without 
any disliqfit idea being entertained os to the..distance,of thi* 
extreme east, or the extent aud position of the Country*. Mela 
(iii. 10) only says that the. Seres were av people wha y||S«lt 
between tlie Indians and tbe Scy thiaat, and were remarkable 
for their justice, t* illustrated by their mode of trade. , y 
. Notwithstanding tbe.miuntanerewitowhieh the.aufbqr of 
toe 1 Veriplus* describes top trade, with Chljaa, hi* notices,of * 
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all the countries beyond the Ganges are exceedingly obscure, 
and bis personal knowledge did not extend fiuther than Cey¬ 
lon. It is something, however, to find tliut countries were ad¬ 
mitted to exist iti places which iu previous theories were orcu- 
pied by the oeenn; while we still gather fiom the account 
that the author concurs with Mela and Pliny in considering 
China to lie the last country in the known world, and that 
there was untiling beyond it hut sea. The errors of the ‘ Peri- 
plus,' and of other ancient authorities, aie chiefly errors of 
actual, not relative position; but there can lie tio doubt as to 
the people and country intended. 

The account which Ptolemy gives of Serica may be called 
complete and distinct, in comparison with the previous obscure 
intimations concerning that country. 

In bis 1 Dissertation on the Seres,' Dr. Vincent thus sums up | 
the information which aucient authorities furnish concerning : 
China:—“The Seres are the Thin® of Eratosthenes—the Sunn ! 
of the Peripltis: that their country lies between India on the . 
north, and ludia-extia-Gangem on the south; that it is the | 
remotest region towards the east; tliut it is 1 unnoted on its , 
eastern front by the oeeau; that the ocean extends (ill their j 
opinion; without interruption, on the same parallel, to the coast | 
of Spain; and that silk wus brought lium this country, where : 
it wus originally found, to India, and out of India, by the Red 
Sea, to Egypt, uud frum thence to Europe." j 

FART II. j 

ArrooNT or the Modern Intercourse with China. j 

I 

Tow abbs the ninth century, when the Arabians had extended ! 
their conquests almost to the frontiers of Chinn, their iner- l 
chants no longer confined themselves to trading with Cej hm | 
for the commodities of the East. They extended their mari¬ 
time traffic even to the southern cuasts of China, while their 
caravans maintained a laud inteicourse with that country 
through Persia and Tibet, or India. 

The earliest information concerning this intercourse, and 
about China itself, is furnished by two Mohammedan travellers 
who were there about the middle of the ninth century. Their 
works were tint made known to Etitopeatis, in 171S, by the 
Abbe Renoudot, under the title of ‘ Ancient Accounts of India 
anil Chino, by two Mohammedan Trai ellers who went into these 
parts in the ninth century : translated from the Arabic.’ The 
lirst part of these travels is of the year Kvl A.D., and the o 1 her 
of thu year 877. W lien this work became known in Europe 
its authenticity was long questioned, imtil De Gutgttes removed 
all doubt on the subject by producing the coucuneut testimony 
of the Chinese annals. # 

Prom this iutt^pting document it appears that the restric¬ 
tions on foreign trade were then very similar to what they are 
now, and the articles of commerce were of tire same descrip¬ 
tion. Copper mopey alone was in use. The people arc de¬ 
scribed as wearing silk, end drinking tea out of porcelain 
cape; they used no wine; they bad clocks with weights awl 
pendulums, which were that unknown in Europe. j. 

It is not on improbable supposition that many arte which 
were brought by the Arabs into Europe came from China. 
Tbe art of paper-making was. introduced by them in the 
eleventh century, but tbe Chiuese bad been for ages iu posses¬ 
sion of H. Artillery, the art of block-printing, pendulum- 
clocks, tbe mariners' compass, were certainly known to die 
Chinese long before any eiga of their existence appeared m 
Bifope; ond as they all sutcemively made .their appearance 
dttrhig or soon after fob. commercial intercourse, it is »pro¬ 
bable conjecture that these arts also cstaa from Chiu*. . 

' The worit of Matemidi, who died at Cairo in Wytfaat of 
Ebn Baukal, and the great work of Abuhfeda, whet twice 
visited China toward* the end of the thirteenth century, enable 
us to asekrtoin tbe amount of informatico which the Arabs 
po we e i ed . adxmt Cldna. Besides. Cantu, described by ..dm 
Amhum.fo^reUMr of Rewulpt, it menu that other chimin 

‘ by iQm Arabian metchantet 


but the Arabian geograjilmrs apjtear to have been puzzled by 
the Chinese names, and it is not always easy to discover to 
what town their descriptions refer. Vfo can collect, however, 
that the northern ]mninecs weie called Cathay or Tehar 
Ciithar—that is, “ Cathay that produces tea;" the capital was 
Cambalu. Tlie rontheiu provinces were called Tobin or Sin. 
Cuthav is the only name hv which Chinn was for a long time 
known to Europeans. Under the nnme of Sin, given to the 
southern districts. the Arabian geographers frequently compre¬ 
hended all the country to the Gauges; and the same name. 
Sin. is applied by Fluidity to • great countiy of India beyond 
the Ganges. 

The conipiesls of Genghis Khan mid his successors, and the 
encroachments of the Tartars upon the eastern frontiers of Eu¬ 
rope, induced the Fop- to send two embassies to the Tartarian 
camps. The first of I lice, headed by Aseeliu, a Franciscan 
monk, went only a little way beyond the northern frontier of 
Fcisia: but the second, under John de Plano Curpini, of tint 
order of Friars 1‘uv.cbeis. which n.ado its journey through 
Poland and nmtliciii Europe, reached the court of the Ktuui, 
where they found umha-s.idois from I’ei.ia, India, Russia, and 
China. Cm pm i was inueli sluiek with " a wonderful brave 
lent, all of led puiple, given by (lie Kylliayaus" (Chinese). 

He obtained correct iufonnatiou as to what part of China 
the Tartars had then subjugated, and he is in the main correct 
in the brief dowiiplion of the Chinese jieoplc mid the country 
which they inhabit. “ They sewn to lie," says Curpini, "a mild 
and humanized people: they wear no beard, anil in their fane 
rather resemble the 'Mongols, though their face is not so broad. 
They have a peeulur language of their own; mid heller arti¬ 
sans in all sorts of walks cannot he found in the world. Their 
nmntjy abounds in emu, wine, gold, silver, anil silks—and, in 
slant, iu everything desirable for life." This journey wot 
made in 12111-7. A few years aftei, while lam is IX. of 
Eiaiiei! was engaged iu lus ciusade against the Soraeuns in 
Syria, thu Tarim*, who were jiiinultaiieoiisly attacking the 
same power on the side of Persia, made overture* to the French 
njouaie.li, who was indued to credit the rejinrt I Suit the Tartar 
khan and his grandee, hud for three years professed the Chris¬ 
tian faith, and that the Taitais generally were well disposed to 
that religion. I In this assurance, the devout French king 
despatched two ambassador*. One of these, th«, monk Rubru- 
quis, set. out from Constantinople iu 123d, mill, crossing the 
liliuk Seu to the Crimea, tin nee penetrated through the heart 
of Asia to Karakul iiiii, at that time the capital of the Khan of 
the Taitais. This was not far from the couliues of Chino, and 
the city abounded with Chinese, Karakorum consisted only 
of two great streets, ‘’one called of the Saracens, where they 
held the markets and fair, and where many foreign merchants 
went to traffic. The other street is culled of the Cathayuiis, 
where all the artisans reside." He had an opportunity of 
admiring the beautifully dyed scarlet rulie* of the Chinese, 
hut added little more than the following particulars to what 
was previously known•“ The common money in Catay 
(ChinaJ is made of cotton-paper about as large as tbe baud, on 
which they imprint certain lines and murks, made like .the 
seal of tbe kluui. They write with a pencil moiie like that'of 
our painters. Each of their character* is » word." „ . 

Meanwhile, in additiou to these missions, cwimtrcf, whlcjji 
was now reviving in Europe, sent forth it* odv^ittpg^jg,* 
plorer*. Tire men who added incomparably hMSU# 
knowledge «f Cathay and other eastern countries than jsu’tii* 
ambassadors or missionaries who preceded Qftll&ffjjM, the 
ftmiiy at. foe Pdi, of Venice. In the yea? |SR!9.'jMatfeo ami 
NseohrPolo, two brothers, went to Cnr^itzBw|il«,„wh«w tliey 
awn informed a very advantages^i, omm^^ >pt^atiim 
might he made with th« 

drey boldly commenced that .fcwg jovtrtfy.with a voluxbly 
property in jewels and triftkets*. ,AA tW qqurt of ilorfca, a great 
Tartar chief, they made very satis fa c tor y tales of their good* ! • 
but when theywitmLdTuw found the wedfflr 

which they had coup»CBp»ctt«Ue on account of a war that 
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had broken out between the Eastern Tartars and those with 
whom they had been trading. They therefore proceeded in 
another direction, and met with an ambassador from Knhlai, the 
great khan. The Tartar envoy, who was on enlightened and 
inquisitive person, was so much delighted with the society of 
the Venetian men'.hunts that he fancied their company would 
be equally agreeable to his master. Ultimately he invited them 
to proceed to the east, with him, and accordingly the Poll ac¬ 
companied the ambassador to the remotest extremity of the 
continent of Asia. At the end of their long journey they were 
kindly received by Kuhlui Khan, who. after many conversations 
with them, was induced to open a communication with the 
Pope, wlifva* to lie requested to send him 100 learned men to 
tearh Christianity and “the seven sciences’' in his dominions. 

These proposals were to he made through the medium of the 
Poli themselves, and a nobleman of Catay, ns ambassador of 
the Itliun, who was to accompany them. This Calayan, who 
was tutmed Kliogntal, unfortunately fell sick on the road, and 
they were obliged to leave him behind. The I’oli did nut 
reach the coast of Syria until thtcc years after their departure 
from the court of Kuhhii. 

When they entered Clnistendom they found the papal chair 
was vacant; but, after some time, Gregory X. was elected, 
who furnished them with Christian instructors—reducing the 
number, however, from 100 to only two individuals, who were 
reputed men of letters and science, ns well as good theologians. 
The Pope added some present* to the khan, and pro|ier diplo¬ 
matic credentials. Moreo Polo, the son of Miifleo, who hail 
been born at Venice shortly lifter his father’s and uncle’s fust 
departure for the East, uml who was now 10, accompanied 
them During 21 years that Marco, who had admirable talents 
for observation, was absent from his country, he saw a great 
part of the Asiatic continent. In the suite of the great khan, 
who was now master of the empire, and who often employed 
him in important missions. Marco Polo penetrated into the 
interior of Ciitay, anti resided at or visited Cambalu, the 
capital, Nankin, and many of the most, famous cities in ltoiti 
northern and southern China. If sc look at the meagre 
information regarding this extraordinary country that existed 
before his days, and then at his copious uud minute accounts, 
wo may almost consider Marco Polo ns its discoverer. When 
that work appeared, it was read with Wonder and delight, and 
implicit beliof was given even to the incorrect jiarts of its eon- 
tents, which consisted almost solely of what the traveller 
jrrpotted on hearsay. This too general credulity was, how¬ 
ever, soon succeeded by too general an unbelief: the manu¬ 
script copies of his travels (for printing was not then in use), 
which were dispersed through Europe, became gradually de¬ 
fective, and more and more corrupted ftom the original text— 
In short, it became the fashion to consider Marco Polo a liur, 
until the intercourse of modem travelleis ascertained that his 
Cathay was their China, and their writings confirmed the 
VcCUnaey of the traduced Venetian’s account of (hat country. 
Tttqife ft nothing astonishing in the incredulity which was felt 
by Polo's contemporaries. The Tartars, by their devastations 
'amt cruelty, came to hr considered through Europe as a spe¬ 
cies of SaVagm, With scarcely even Ate appearance of men: 
and a narrative which described an emperor of this nation as 
having a couri,.#fAt great officer* and regular tribunals, and 
as being ruler of tut empire larger than all J^imp*, and mueh 
mute civilised)' could uetfbtu Hpjteer entitled to much con¬ 
fidence. ’ '**'■' 

It Ik only wry teceirtly (htUfufl ituttce has been done to M. 
‘Polo. In iSlfi Mr. Mumtov'alMr tunny yams of labour and 
.- ill liee grth , -prBddocd so< edition of Marco PaloVTravcU, lUus- 
W> Immense collection of notes, takso ftrotn every 
' r,- anoleht and modem, that Ink visited China, or 
idrifcriftions of it in its neig hb ou rh ood; “ The cor 
i *f thetext were «fto restored. Unsexeelleut 
i thvfiux that, in oil thing* fsumderful 
r^tkew the Venetian speaksftwu hi* own 
ibrbkhwad, A woU’m that tteCh&csrof 



our times differ very little from the Catayens of 600 yearn 

ago. 

About 13 yean after the return of M. Polo, a friar named 
Oderic de Porteneau was seized “ with an unbounded desire” 
to visit the remote and infidel countries of the East. He set 
off on his own account, and, after long and dangerous wan¬ 
derings, penetrated into Southern China, and visited Cambalu. 
His account, of the Tartar government, which still existed, 
closely agrees with that of M. Polo. 

Oderic was treated with more scepticism even than the Vene¬ 
tian, from whom, it was said, he merely copied: yet ho relates 
two facts not mentioned by M. Polo or auy preceding tra¬ 
veller, and as these have been most amply confirmed since, 
they may tend to relieve the doubts which have always existed 
os to whether he had really been in China. “ It is accounted 
a great grace,” says lie, “ for the men of that country to have 
long nails upon their linger*, which nails they may Ibid about 
their bands; hut the grace and lieuuty of their women is to 
have small and slender feet, and therefore the mothers, when 
the daughters are young, do bind up their feet that they majr 
not grow great.” 

Except these curious facts, Oderic added little to European 
knowledge of China. 

About the commencement of the fourteenth century, Pope 
Clement V. began to entertain an idea tliat the Holy Land 
might he recovered by the assistance of the Tartars, and he 
therefore Iwcamo anxious to get information concerning that 
remote people. Having hem informed tlmt there was in Cyprus 
an Armenian monk, named Haitlio, a relative of the King of 
Armenia, who was in possession of much information concern¬ 
ing the history and geography of those regions, the pope had 
him brought to France, and engaged him to communicate his 
information, which was written down by Nicolo di Falcon in 
French, from Haitlio’* dictation in Armenian. This in¬ 
formation is slated to have lieeu derived from Mogul docu¬ 
ments, from the communications of the King of Armenia, who 
had been at the head-quarters of Mangu Khan, and from the 
personal knowledge of Ha it ho himself. The account, which 
comprehends the geography of the principal states of Asia, is 
giveu in an abridged form, in the third port of Purdies’* 
‘ Pilgrims.' The following is th« substance of the statement, 
so far as regards China :— 

“ The kingdom of Cathay is the greatest that is to tie found 
in the world, and is replenished with people and infinite riches; 
being situated on the shore of the ocean sen, in which are so 
many islands that their number can no ways lie known; for 
never was there a man tjjfwt could say lie had seen all those 
islands. But those of them which have been ftequetited bare 
been found to abound in innumerable wg^th and treasures; 
and that which is there most esteemed and' dearest sold is oil 
of olives, which the kinge and commander* there cause to he 
kept with great diligence, as a sovereign .medietnuble thing. 
And, moreover, in the kingdom of Cathay are many momUoa* 
and monstrous things, which 1 forbear to mention. Tire inha¬ 
bitants of these parts are exceeding wise andsuhtile, toplenislied 
with all kinds of skill and cunning, insomuch that they dis¬ 
dain the endeavours of all other nations in all kinds of arts and 
sciences; saying, that they only see with two eyes, the Lathu with 
but one eye, and that all other natious am blind. And albeit 
they are exceedingly shsrp-sigbted In the exercise of all bodily 
works arid labours, yet is thsre not among the many knowledge 
of spiritual things. The men of that country am hot bald or 
courageous, hut more fiwrftd Ofdeath than bCfitUth nfir' as 
bear rams: yet are they very ingenious, and harm often* had 
. victory of their enemies than hybrid. It* money 

used in those parts isof sqoitt jtitees’of pspr, signed with the 
king’s sign, according to whfth ^a^fiiV# nihik tlw pieces am of 
greater or smaUsrvahse s sod 4f they bsgh» by age to he hasted 
or worn got, he that h&hgedt them to the khqt's cesat shsll 
have new (br fln. Of gold and other metals they make ves- 

said that it is in the begumingof the wand, because tho head 
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thereof is in the east, and there is not known any other uation 
to inhabit more easterly thcrealiouts: outlie west it rontineth.on 
the kingdom of Tam, on Use ninth with thr desert of Belgian, 
and on the south side are Use islands of the ocean." * 

In the year 1336. Pegoletti, an Italian, wrote a system of 
commercial geography, which contains an account of the route 
taken hy the merchants who brought the produce and manu¬ 
factures of China to Asof. The n hole journey occupied 300 
days. Each mercbaul generally carried with him silver tuiil 
goods to the value of uhout 26.000 gold ducats; and the ex¬ 
pense of tiis whole journey was from 300 to 360 ducats. 

The Persian historian Mirkhimd gives some account of an 
embassy which was sent, to Pekin, in the year 1120. hy the 
son of Timonr Beg. Their route was through Samarkand to 
Catliay. On arriving in China a circumstance occurred which 
seems quite in the Chinese style of proceeding with regard to 
embassies. .Secretaries took down in writing the names of Ihe 
ambassadors and the number of their suite. This was re¬ 
peated at another place, and the amliassndors weir then 
earnestly requested to state the precise munlier of their servants, 
and the merchants who were with them. Tire merchants, 
haring Iteeu put dowu by them under the description of ser¬ 
vants, were afterwards obliged to perform the particular duties 
of thr several offices which laid been mentioned. Tin is enu¬ 
merated among the presents which the aniKixsadors brought for 
tile em|ieror. 

Nicole ill Conti, a Venetian, bat ing spent about 23 years in 
travelling tlirough Asia, returned to Kurojie nlmist the year 
1441. Having abjured the Christian faith to save Ids life, lie 
no sooner returned than he hail recourse to the 1’npp for aiisolu- 
tion. Eugenia* IV., tlie then Pope, prescribed as a |ieniuice 
tliat he should relate un account of his travels to his secretary, 
Poggio, who wrote it down in lad in. l'urch.is, its usual, has 
lists 1 his discretion with the narrative, only retaining such in- j 
formation as it uppeared to him thul jireviuus travellers hud j 
not anticipated. 

Itamusio, in his collection of Travels, puhlislied alwnt the 
middle ot the sixteenth century, gives some informalioii which 
he obtained from a Persian merchant of (lliiluu, who had come 
to Venice with rbnliarb. This person li.ul gone with a caravan, 
which went from the Persian provinces un the Caspian to tlie 
region* of Cathay. Travelling by way of Sumarctind. Cash- 
gar, and Turfau, they arrived, in about six months, at a town 
called Camtiai, near the frontier, between the Mohammedans 
and Idolaters. Here die commercial business was tnuisacled, 
as none but ambassadors were allowed to proceed further 
toward* China; and it is added that the Chinese were, on die 
other hand, forbidden to leave tiieir own country, and go 
through the worlj| on mercantile undertakings. 

There journeys were made previous to the discovery of die 
passage by the Cape of Hood Hope, which ultimately effected 
so great an alteration in the relation* between Europe and the 
East. After this discovery had been made tlirough tlie skill 
and enterprise of the Portuguese, journeys to China by land 
wen gradually abandoned. 

PoitTveum. 

, The Portuguese were the first Europeans who in modem 
litaerbave lauded in China. The feme of this empire reached 
them it Malacca, where they had established themselves; but 
neither the Portuguese nor other Europeans who received inhrl- 


to go to China with a squadron of eight ships. Hr arrived in 
Canton roads on the 13th of August, 1617. A large Chinese 
flotilla mode its appearance, hovered rutiud him, and tired 
some shots over his head. He kept still pluying music and 
making signs of peace. Tlie Chinese would not parley ; on 
which he sailed forward without opposition to the island of 
Benisga (Jngiite Baukabull), auil anchored oil' the port of 
Tannin (our Whampoa!. Here he found Duarte Coelbu, who, ■ 
iu coming out of the river of Siam, had been roughly handled 
hy a fleet of Chinese pirates. By Coelho's advice Audrada sent, 
a messenger to tlie governor of Canton, stating tliat he came 
from the King of Portugal with friendly hiteiitiuns, and that 
j lie wished to semi an umbussador to the Chineae Kn^ltor. But 
j the govern nr rould not giant him permission to proceed ; mi 
which Veniamin d’Amlrailu, losing patience, resolved taeuil up 
to the lmrhour of (‘ammi. A sudden and violent storm, ltow- 
ever. drove him luck ami damaged his sliijis. The Chinese 
refused timber, and everything else necessary for the repairs of 
his iessoin, hut D'Amliada, by skilfully using the materials that 
lie h.ui with him, succeeded in making his sliijw seaworthy, 
and with Ins two lies! vessels sailed to Naiiln, wliere he wrung 
from a great mandarin |x*miiw.inn to enter the liartiour of Can¬ 
ton, u ith pilots to conduct him. llis in rival there astonished 
Ihe audio!ities, ivIm were, however, civil, only telling D'Au- 
drod.i tliat no Imsiucm rould Iw dime until threw* great tnando- 
iiiis. who «eic then absent, should return to Canton. The 
PoitU'/iie-e h.ui good grounds lor believing that this was only 
u ieiul of lire Cltimw to gain time, uud an up|eirciil occasion 
for d.u/.ling tin* iien-i.ouieis with u display of their muguitl- 
eenee. Tlte great mandarins eimie singly, in three successive 
days—a iluy luring orcupieil by lire pageantries of the arriva 1 
of eaeli—iluiing which the Haters of the river could nut ho 
seen t'ur tile multitude of boats decorated with tuuilieis slid 
stieiuums; and tie* walls of the oily, and tlie tall masts ejected 
within it, were enu red with flags of silk, and so large ** tliat 
they might have served us sails to shijM of war." 

D'Andrada was umv invited to on audience, but be sent bis 
factor, who stated that they bad come for the purpose of Com¬ 
merce, and tliui they hail brought an ambassador with letters, 
and a present from the King of Portugal, and more directly 
fiotn Albuquerque, his great, gen* ml, “ who hud learned that 
* the King of China was the greatest sovereign iu all the Edit, 

: mid tlie fsuple of China tlie wisest uud most prudent." In 
! reply, the mandarins courteously requested tliat the ambarea- 
J dor would come on sbore at Canton, wliere he would have ell 
j his want* supplied; but he must wait until tlie emperor's plee- 
i sure wee known. 

| The suddenly-created nnibureador, who landed in aunse- 
1 queues of this message, was an apothecary, an intelligent man, 

’ of great application to business, and of good address; hi# name 
! was Thome Piles. 

j Being prevented, by tlie lateness of the season, from proeeed- 
I eng to the Loo-clioo, to which hie attoution wo* called by 
I finding at Ctrotou three ships from those places, Fernando 
d'Androda returned to Malacca soon after he had landed bis 
ambassador. He left a very favourable impression among the 
Ciiiuese, who made no objection to Portuguese merchant* 
coming to the port of Tamon, and trading there. 

Thoroh Pirns wo* subjected to tedious delay! at Canton, fte 
government setting no less than three euocrwivc oorooiiteuaj# 
to make die mm soropaloue inquiries Into Ido i&tentlononsd. 


ligenca of tbcirexpedition to China were aware for a long time 
that due woe foie same country at the Cathay of Marco Polo 
ami foe earlier travellers. 

In Angust,161fi, Albuquerque cent RofeeUe Peres triilo to 
CfettaMM** j*>olc merchant, to eollect intol%enoe. 

PewstriUo mode the voyage, end in about ten month* returned 
to MaUoea, wben hu teput induced Fernando Pert* 4’An- 
drada (who waa hmiiatingwbetbsr to go to China re* Bengal) 



character. At loot he was allowed to proooed, and iiaWgau 
his journey “ hi a splendid bark, with silken flags, arid an awn¬ 
ing also* of silk to screen him from the wfeflhifc? • It took him 
four months to reach Nankin, and wbenfoetobew** ttoWtooned 
to attend the emperor at Pekin, * Hi* Msjaety being at the tin* 
btiey iopusiiiiungacoaejnrMy, Phto Wa* ltft at the latter city 
a considerable time before ariy notice wm taken of him. He 
never obtained an audience, but he wee at length permitted to 
Mud bis letters, which wetofotlMt.dM fomi the King of ?*• 
total, mo from 

■ ._ ' jflNL. 'JtiLLi .i fo'y eju, ■ d2*^a MmajL- ktoaiea ■ ahJttremW'iAtohlifraiaretf 
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by the timid liy|>ocritos who acted ns interpreters, and who 
uriblusli’ragly mail that the King of the Frangi hail sent to the 
Emperor of China, tilt: Lord of tin- World, to acknowledge 
himself liis vassal, and to solicit his seal, which is affixed in 
sign rtf subjection to all the writings of the kings who are tri¬ 
butary to Chinn. Tlw* governor of Canton « letter was not 
altogether unfavourable to the J’ortnguece; but there was a 
wide discrepancy between it and the false versions of the other 
letters. He informed his Majesty that they desiied jiermission 
to establish a factory at Canton; that ti.ey wereuheady musters 
of Malaeem, and very powerful in the Indian seas ; and more¬ 
over. that they were peisons of ambitious pretensions and dif¬ 
ficult to soiisly. This threw flic court into great perplexity, 
und led them to suspect that Hires was a spy. Unfortunately 
at the same trine other letters ariiveil in Chinese, which »le- 
scrilied the Ptiifngucv as restless conqueror*, and as behaving 
with unhcumhle insolence at Canton. They were also accused 
of sending slop* to survey the coasts of the Celestial Empire. 
Hires in min persevered in demanding an audience, mid at this 
crisis the cm)ieror fell sie.k nud died. The gieat council of 
government urged his successor to put Hires to death a* a spy ; 
hut, after inquiring into the uflliir, the new king sent the un¬ 
lucky envoy hack to Canton, where he was to lie treated as he 
merited, alter mature examination of his proceedings und a 
further expeiienre of his ehiiiiieler. By the time the Portu- 
guese aniliussador arrived in Canton everything Portuguese was 
odious; open war had broken out la-tween Ins countryineu and 
the Chinese, mul he was thrown into prison, where he soon 
perished. 

A few words w ill explain how affairs hud taken this unfor¬ 
tunate turn. Fernuudo d'Audrudu, who had landed the am- 
bassudur, did not return; hut the year after his brother Simon 
d'Andrftda, a man of a very differenl diameter, and whom the 
J’ortuguesc themselves ndmil to have la>en “ pompous and glo¬ 
rious, and doing all things with great majesty," took the com¬ 
mand of five sliqis from Malacca to China. 

This man, who appears to have lieen very unlit to take the 
charge of sueii an expedition, was soon nfl'emled at the restric¬ 
tions which the government imposed on all foreign commerce. 
He took forcible possession of the little island of 'Junior, in 
the Canton river, und there aeled iri the most extravagant man¬ 
ner, even putting the natives to death without any provocation. 
The Chinese soon expelled him from the island, and he was on 
the point of being captured ; but he succeeded in mukiiig hi* 
escape, and iu hi* flight, falling in with »ome Chinese boats, 
lie shot several of their cicw. On the news of this fresh out¬ 
rage being received at Canton, the l’ortuguesc prisoners were 
put to death; and when the envoy returned to Canton fmm 
Pekin, he ami all his retinue were thrown into prison and 
murdered. In the following season four Portuguese ships, 
arriving at Canton in apparent ignorance of the proceedings of 
the former year, were immediately attacked. They lost a great 
number of men, and |paiiy were taken prisoners by the Chinese 
and put to death. These disasters seem, for some time, to liave 
deterred the Portuguese Arum a renewal of their attempts; 
they hod found the Chinese very superior to the nations with 
whom they hod been in the habit of holding intercourse, and 
they were unwilling to descend to the character of suitors. But 
their avarice at length conquered their pride; they mode many 
conccssibfis, end were allowed to carry on trade at tlw little 
island of Solution, many miles below Cantor# 

About tiie same time they were permitted to establish them¬ 
selves at Niiigpo (coiled by them Liatnpo) and at Chinclieu, 
but in consequence of their behaviour they were successively 
expelled from these towns. 

Whilst they were engaged In the trode at Sdnshan, the 
^jrptyjj^bthood of Canton was infested by pirates,' Whose resort 
Ismail sslauds near the entrance of rite river. From 
&j£e*ts a ferocious hanle of robbers could securely watch 

i'passage of tlielr rich neighbours, who were no match for 
, j*i bold plunderer*. Continued success produced Increas¬ 
ing euteffwfiei Ac pfrata* established themsuvet in the island 


of Macoo, and followed the Chinese vessels to their own ports, 
until at last they could not venture out from shore. The 
pride of the Chinese government was lowered, and they im¬ 
plored the aid of the superior discipline of the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese readily assisted the Chinese, and in a short time 
completely cleared the seas of the pirates. They received as 
the reward of their services the exclusive right to trade with 
China for many years, tins possession of the island of Macao, 
which they still retain, and many privileges of which they have 
since been deprived. This seems the best authenticated ac¬ 
count of the circumstance which put the Portuguese in pas- 
session of Marao; but there are other accounts which state 
tliat the Portuguese only received permission to erect tempo¬ 
rary sheds, in which to dry some goods; but that they built 
sutistanti.il buildings, and by bribes and intimidation induced 
the mandarins to connive at the encroachment. Their pos¬ 
session of Macao is at present only nominal: Chinese soldiers 
mount guard at the landing-place. Chinese edicts control the 
commands of the Portuguese authorities, and Chinese jealousy 
has even restricted their motions to very narrow limit*. The 
troops of their garrison are chiefly blocks, and evert the officent 
are in most instances feeble half-castes. 

The proverbial mendacity of Fernand Mender. Pinto ntu*t 
not exclude him from the number of liaise who have con¬ 
tributed to our knowledge of C’iiinu. The work of Pinto, al¬ 
though generally considered as a tissue of falsehoods, is re¬ 
garded with respect by the Portuguese, and numbered among 
ihe classics of the nation. The fault nf Pinto is not falsehood, 
but exaggeration, and this is partly explained by the fact that 
the greater part of bis Travel* were written from memory after 
his return to Portugal. He manifestly uned little discretion in 
receiving hearsay report*; und ins ignorance on many sub¬ 
jects has often led him into mistakes. It often happens that 
his name* of places, which lie gives in tracing his route, cannot 
lie recognised, hut the resemblance of others to the true names 
preclude* tin: supposition that the details were invented. There 
are also insuperable difficulties in hi* geographical positions, 
but not greater titan we might expect to find in the work of an 
illiterate wanderer, it lias been mentioned, as a proof of his 
want of veracity, that, although ignorant of the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, he reports conversation* with people, which are some¬ 
times nf considerable length. But when these conversations 
arc examined, tlwy are found to be in the usual style of the 
(..'biiiere, and replete with thrir usual metaphors; and there is 
no difficulty in supposing the intervention of interpreters, any 
noire than in many other coses where travellers, who have 
been ignorant of the language of a country, report what the 
natives said or told them. That which he says of tins Chinese 
and China has iu general been confirmed by later writers; and 
his errors appear to have beeu mistakes which a traveller cir¬ 
cumstanced as he wax might easily make. There is no doubt 
that Pinto travelled iu the country; and his observations have 
an air of truth and simplicity about them quite in keeping 
with his persona) character. We have spoken particularly 
with reference to his account of China, although that forms 
only a portion of his Travels. 

He was liom about the year 13)0, of very ehsenre parents. 
He was one of the many adventurer* who flocked to India 
from all parts of Portugal, in the hope of making their for¬ 
tunes. He arrived at Dio in 1337, and after various adven¬ 
tures he entered the service of Pedro de Faria, the captain- 
general of Malacca, who employed him os one of the emissa¬ 
ries whom tire Portuguese were iu the habit of sending to the 
neighbouring provinces to examine their force* and engage 
their friendship. These eainroisaicu* were always given to 
clever and enterprising men. Pedro afterwards seat him to 
Patau, upon the coast of Sisrb, k bri a trading speculation. < He 
there met with Antonio de Faria, a relative of Pedro, who wss 
about to send some mMchOndiseto Imgor. Pin to embarked his 
employer* goods la die satoVnOml; which was- attacked and 
plundered at tlilk entrance of the river of Lugot byaChinree 
pirate. Pinto contrived, with only one other person, to escape. 
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aud repaired to Antonio de Faria, who, not having paid fur the 
goods of which he was thus deprived, was highly exasperated, 
and vowed revenge. He armed a junk with fifty-five Portu¬ 
guese, of whom Pinto was one, and set out with a determina¬ 
tion to retaliate on the pirates. The end of this was that 
Faria became a pirate himself, plundering all who came in 
hi* way. At last he undertook ntt ex|redilion to the Gulf of 
Pekin to plunder a rich island in which the Chinese princes 
were interred. The account of this island, and of the voyage 
to it, is the most difficult part of Pinto's narrative, and has 
tended, more than anything that he says ainmt China, to tiring 
his account into suspicion. Through mismanagement their 
design became known after they had made one landing on tlie 
island, and measures were taken to frustrate it. The booty was 
comparatively trilling, and in their return they were wrecked 
on that part of the coast of China which makes the nearest ap¬ 
proach to Corea. Pinto, and the rest who cscajied, were mode 
prisoners by the Chinese, after having for some time wondered 
about iu mendicants. They were ultimately brought to trial, 
and on their acquittal were taken to tlie isle of Satuhau, and 
•there left to shift for themselves. They ultimately found their 
way to Malacca. Pinto returned to I.idiuri in I.Wfi. 

The following extract allows his general impression con¬ 
cerning China, and particularly Pekin :— 

“ I have, in one-aiid-tweiity years' unfortunate travels, seen 
great part of Asia, and the riches of Europe; hut if my testi¬ 
mony lie worthy credit, all together is not com|>arub)c to 
China alone : such arc tlie endowments of nature in u whole¬ 
some air, soil, rivers, and seas, with their policy, justice, riches, 
and state, that they obscure all tlie lustres of other parts. Yet 
such is their lifslial and devilish idolatry lliat 1 cannot but 
grieve at their ingratitude.'' m 

Speukiug of Pekin he says— 

“ I fear to particularise all that 1 saw in this city, hut the 
renders should doubt or mutter at tlie rarity, measuring things 
by that little they have seen, ami judging by their own cur¬ 
tailed conceits of those things which mine eyes have seen. Hut 
high capacities, haughty spirits, and large understandings, that 
measure not other states by the misery and meanness before 
tlieir eves, will perhaps lie willing to hear things so rare ; 
which I hold the more pardonable iu others to doubt of, foras¬ 
much as I verily confess that I myself which beheld them 
with mine eyes am often amazed when with inyseU 1 recount 
the greatness of Pequim, in tlie admirable state of that gentile 
King, in the splendour of the cltaeus of justire, and of the uu- 
cliarys of government, iu tlie terror and dread caused in ull 
by their officers, in tlie sumptuousuess of their houses and 
temple* of their idols, and of all the rest therein." 

About tlie year 1337 Caspar de Cruz, a Dominican friar, 
being at Malacca, was induced to proceed to Cambodia for the 
purpose of preaching the Gospel. He remaitfed there about 
a year, and, disappointed in his expectations of success, 
resolved to visit China. He accordingly proceeded by sea 
to Canton. In the rivet of Canton there is an isle containing 
a Chinese monastery, in which lie saw "an oratory high from 
tlie ground, very well made, with certain gilt steps before it, 
made of carved work. . In this was a woman, very well mode, 
with a child about her neck, and it bad a lamp bunting before 
it." Honest Gasjar, suspecting that there was “ some show of 
Christianity’’ in this, applied to some laymen, and even to die 
idol priests that happened to he there, for information con¬ 
cerning this image, but was unable to obtain any satisfactory 
explanation; wherefore be concludes—" It might well be the 
image of our Lady, made by the ancient Christians, that Saint 
Thomas left there, or by their occasion made," but tlie history 
and purpose of which were then forgotten. He admits, how¬ 
ever, that it might he a heathen image after all. 

Gaepar appears to have laboured for the conversion of the 
Chinese with considerable zeoL One day he went into a temple, 
and approached an altar where some stones were set up,which the 
natives worshipped. Trusting to the little estimation hi which 
they held their gods, and believing them to lie men who 


| would be satisfied with reason, tie went up and threw the 
stones down upon the ground. At this they ran towards him 
fiercely, lint he advanced to meet them, and with a smile 
asked them if they were not themselves 1 letter tliuu the stones that 
they worshipped, aud how they, being so noble, could degrade 
themselves to the worship of things so vile. They seemed 
struck by his words, and went ont of the temple with him, 
leaving the stones upon die ground. Caspar concludes that it 
would not lie difficult to bring the Chinese over to Christianity, 
the rather os there would, nut, as in Indio, lie any prejudice, 
almnt meat iu tire way of their conversion; and as of all 
meats the Chimse esteem pork the most, it would be almost 
ini|MSsihle for them to Irecnuie Mohammedans. Jfavorthrlrss 
he states with great distinctness the otwlncles aritmg from the 
restrictive |x>liry of the Chinese. He says the first was that 
they would not permit the introduction of auy novelties into 
the country, so that, when any new thing liappens to get iu, 
the officer* of government exert themselves to repress it. The 
second is that no foreigner run cuter China without leave; at 
Canton his stay is limited, and when the lime bus expired he 
must go. 

l)e Crux says tlmt he saw no other way in which Christian 
minisiers could act with auy ficedom in Chinu thou by an 
embassy living sent with presents from the King of Portugal 
to the Emperor of China, which might probably obtain for 
unarmed religious men jremiiswnn to go about the country, 
jKirtirulurly ns opportunities would Ire. thus afforded of ex¬ 
plaining to the cinpcrtn that tlie precept, of Christianity would 
not tend to subvert, hut rather to establish his goveninrent. It 
ivus probably with the view of stimulating Sebastian King of 
Portugal to send such nu embassy I lint Caspar prepared and 
addressed to that king hi, treatise concerning China, of which 
uu abstract is given in ‘ 1‘niebns bis Pilgriine*,' 

Cue pur de Cruz received u considerable purl ion of his in¬ 
formation from Galeolto Pcrero, 11 a gentleman of good credit," 
who had, with other Portuguese, been a prisoner iu China, iu 
1330. l’crcru himself published an account uf China, which 
couluins some' interesting information, purlienlurly coneeluiug 
the administration of justice—u subject with which this author 
had but ton much occiudmi to lie acquainted. He makes an ob¬ 
servation which recent experience lias confirmed—that the aver¬ 
sion of the nation to novelties is not a cliaracteristic of the people, 
hut of tlie government. lVrera says, " When we lay iu prison 
ul Kiiquioo, we came many time* ulmiad, mid were brought to 
the palaces of noblemen, to be seen of them aud tiieir wires, 
fur that, they had never seen auy Portugal liefore. Many 
things they asked u* of our country, and our fashion*, and did 
write everything, for they lie curious iu uovelties above mea¬ 
sure.'' 

Hern-diet (ioez, a Portuguese Jesuit, attempted to enter China 
by a route which is in part coincident with that traced by 
Ptolemy, ami which has not been attempted in modem times 
by any other person. He left Agra indie beginning of 1003, 
and proceeded by Lahore to Coburg and from Cabul by 
llatkh oml Badakshan, to Cush gar. At Cushgar the cara¬ 
vans from India met those which came from China; but so 
difficult was it to proceed, that, though Goe* obtained tlie pro¬ 
tection of the king of Casbgar, lie wo* notable to reach Koc.hitttt, 
the first city within the wall of China, till tlie end of the yaw 
1603; and atSuchieu he closed hit life, in March 1007, with¬ 
out having obtained permission to join bis brother missiODMiff 
at Pekin. 

"This undertaking of Goes," to use the language of Dr. 

• Vincent, “ is one of tint roost meritorious, and bit account one 
of the most interesting, that is extant; for it it a regular journal 
kept of hi* progress, specifying every country and every place 
through which he potted." Bergeron estimate* the number of 
day* which Goe* travelled aa 360, besides tome that cannot 
be ascertained, and exclusive of delays at various station*. 
He informs us dial Sochieu was the fame fort of mart fur the 
cantons of Casbgar that Kiakhta is for the Russians; (hat it 
was inhabited jhdf by Chinese and half by Moharomediat; 
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that the merchants of Casbgar were admitted into China and 
permitted to visit Pekin only under colour of an emtiaxay; that 
they brought presents, which the Chinese called “ tribute.' every 
sixth year j that from the time they passed the frontier the em¬ 
peror Imre the charges of the embassy; and that the articles of 
commerce brought from Coshgar were beautiful slabs of jua|ier, 
or varii'guletl marble, and something that upjwun to he agate. 

Goes conducted himself throughout his ariluous undertaking 
with a degree of courage, perseverance, patience, and address, 
which entitles him to a distinguished place among travellers. 
All his companions had deserted him, except an Armenian boy 
of the name ol' Isaac, who after the death of Goes was so fortu¬ 
nate os to reach I’ekin, from whence lie was sent to Macao, 
where he obtained a jinssuge to the Portuguese settlements in 
Maluhnr. He there gave the same account of his master's ex- 
jfedition and death which he had previously given to the 
fuiiutnniaiic* nt Pekin; and particularly mentioned the surprise 
of Goes at lindiug that Cathay was China, and Cambalu 
Pekin.* 

The discovery of this vast empire, und the early proceedings 
of the Portuguese in it, excited a great sensation in Europe, 
particularly nt a period remarkable for maritime enterprise. 
A manuscript report without date, liut the author of which was 
probably among the first who identified (iliirui with Cathay, was 
presented to the Venetian Senate. If gives long details con¬ 
cerning tin* situation, extent, fertility, and wealth of the Chinese 
empire, collected from the old Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo, from Huiton, and a‘‘Cnvalicre Inglese" (MamleviUe). 
Another short account was published itiSpuiof not many years 
niter the first expedition of D'Andrada. The anonymous author 
says he lias derived through the way of Mexico liis “ strange 
and wonderful nows lately come from the great kingdom of 
Chinn, which adjoineth unto the East Indies-," and he goes ou 
to suy “that a credible person doth declare'' that the Spaniards 
from certain islands (the Philippines) had sailed 40 leagues 
along the Chinese coast, had lauded, and in some places fought 
with the natives. That ambassadors they despatched hud lieen 
permitted to penetrate to a large inland city surrounded by a 
double wall and governed by u viceroy. He then describes the 
costume of the Chinese, the small feet of the women, and the 
long nails of the men. He asserts that sjieciraeus of Chinese 
dress and rich pieces of clotlis of gold, silk, and purple iuul been 
brought to Mexico, where the Spuuish viceroy was so elated with 
wliat he saw aod heard, that ho was uliout preparing bo expedi¬ 
tion of a thousand men to compter China. “ Thu citizens,” it 
is added, “are moved with desire to go thither for love of 
tile gnat quantity of gold." 

This cx|ieditioti from Mexico, however, never took place; and 
it was neither os conquerors nor traders, but accidentally os valu¬ 
able friends, and then os propagators of Clirisiianily, tliat the 
Spaniard* came in contact with the Chinese. 

. A Chinese pirate, by uame Liinuhoo, had long devastated die 
coast* of die empire wdxwept the ueihgbuuringseas in defiance 
of the mandarin Qeeflr lu an evil hour he ventured os far 
a* tl»« Philippine Islands, which had been for some time 
occupied by the Spaniards, who »«w encountered him there 
with their ships, defeated him, and drove him up a river. 
They were keeping him tlicre, in a close blockade, from which 
escape seemed impossible, when a Chinese squadron, commanded 
by two high Mandarins, arrived at the islands. The gratitude 
-of the Chinese commanders was so great that (boy offered any¬ 
thing iu their power: the only favour the Spaniards asked was 
that they would outtvey -into China two inouks of the Order 
ofi-St, Augustine,- who hail lately come from Mexico. Tins 
aw md a rin s complied, and in June, 1573, took the miseionaries 
lad twv soldiers who attended them ou hoard their war-junks. 
$$0 monkrsoon after arrived at a Chinese past in the province 
<qjt«Jf'ekletVrh , kei* they were not permitted to land until a 
^Mfreeent, P-WS—CM. I'urthu's Pilgrims, val. U., p.SIS—- 
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written order was obtained from the governor. With this order 
there come instructions as to the manner in which they were to- 
be supplied with everything at the expense of the Chinese 
government—even every dish to be served at their table was 
minutely specified. In a few days they reached the great city of 
Ghiucheu, wherethey passed a magnificent stone bridge POO paces 
in length, and were astonished at the countless multitudes who 
collected to look at them. Here they were lint told that on 
audience could not he granted nuless they knelt down aud 
remained kneeling all the time that it lasted. The pride of 
the Castilians revolted at this degradation; but the devotedness 
to (heir ubject and the humility of the inouks triumphed over 
their national feelings and the scruple* of the two soldiers, who 
after a warm discussion consented to follow the example of 
their spiritual conductors. The monks and the soldiers kneeled 
in the Hall of Audience, and the interview went off in an 
amicable maimer and with the usual interchange of presents. 

ft soon however appeared that the two mandarins who had 
Ix-cn to the Philippine Islands and expressed such gratitude to 
the Spaniards claimed the whole of the merit of having beaten 
the pirate Limuhon. The viceroy sent for the Spouish soldiers 
and examined them as to what had taken place, but seemed 
more inclined to believe the mandarins than their true state¬ 
ments. Until monks and soldiers were well entertained, but 
were tulil dial to obtain permission for penetrating into the 
country, nr establishing themselves, they must go to the Viceroy 
of Oulcheon. 

To the city of Outcheou accordingly they went, and, prostrat¬ 
ing themselves as before, were received with great pomp by the 
viceroy, who, however, ahmptly dismissed them when he heard 
from thvir own li|« that they had not come on a royal mission. 
They were told they might remain wliere they were until the 
emperor's pleasure regarding them could lie known. The 
viceroy's contempt of them as not being ambassadors of a king 
did not prevent his giving them a^nagnificent dinner, at which, 
among oilier things, the monks were entertained with u Chinese 
comedy. 

A long time elapsed, and no answer came from the court. 
The monks employed the interval in observing the city and 
the jieople, aud ill making purchases of books. These proceed¬ 
ings immediately excited suspicion; the viceroy ordered tliat 
they should not quit their lodging, and that every Chinese who 
carried anything to them for sole should he bam booed. Their 
next misfortune was that the two mandarins who had brought 
them from the Philippine Islands quarrelled among themselves 
as to their relative share* of houmir in the defeat of the piratee, 
and gave in reports in which each contradicted the other and 
both gave the lie to the missionaries. This iudueed the vice¬ 
roy to doubt whether the whole story were not a fabrication 
made to obtain reward* and favours when none were done. 
He summoned a provincial council which (whatever they did 
with the mandarins) determined that the inouks should imme¬ 
diately quit Chiua. The politenes* with which this decision 
wo* announced to them, did not conceal from the Spaniard* 
that it was peremptory. Accordingly, after partaking of an 
entertainment more costly than any they had yet received, 
they took their departure fur the tea-coast, to which they were 
escorted with great state. - 

They arrived at Manilla in October, 1577: and thus ended 
the attempted intercourse and first mission of the Spaniard*, 
which only confirmed the notion* already current in the world 
of tbe civilisation, the extent, the immtnet population, and 
sire, of the cities, canals, aud other public work* of the Chinese 
empire. 

Dutch. 

Tite Portuguese had been about a century in quiet posses¬ 
sion of the trade to China before any other European nation 
seemed disposed to dispute that advantage with them. But 
early iu the seventeenth century the Dutch, who had begun 
to rival them hi the commerce of India, determined to make 
au attempt to share in the China trade also. Accordingly, in 
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100 i they sent three (hip* with an ambassador to China. The 
Chinese were alarmed at the apitrarauce of so singular a 
people, with 11 blue eves, red hair, and feet one cubit and two- 
tenths long." The ambassador, a young man who afterwards 
became governor of Rataria, fully maintained the Dutch 
■character for gravity. On his arrival at Canton hr wo* 
courteously received, and a mandarin of high rank was 
deputed to treat witli him. They met early in the day 5 and. 
after the customary ceremonies, sat down opposite each otlier 
in the liall of audience, each expecting the other to itegiti the 
conference. They waited, in this manner, with incredtiile 
patience and gravity: not a word was sjiokeu by either forty, 
nor did either manifest any sign of impatience. At length, 
when the sun had set, they both arose os if hy consent, went 
again through all the necessary ceremonials and separated 
without a syllable being uttered by wither party. Negotia¬ 
tions were tints protracted until the aspersions of the Portu¬ 
guese bad inspired the Chinese with much suspicion of their 
new visitors; and it having been also ascertained that there 
wits no record that so strange a jieople hud ever traded to the 
Celestial Empire at a previous period, all dealings with them 
were civilly declined. 

For many years the Dutch endeavoured to open n trade, 
but the utmost they succeeded in obtaining was an occasional 
cargo of Chinese goods from the Portuguese nt Macao. In 
1622 the Dutch, wearied with such a js-ddlmg commerce, 
resolved to obtain hy force what they were unable to do by 
negotiation. Accordingly, a fleet was fitted out and placed 
snider the command of Admiral Keizerroon, who tailed for 
Macao, and landed there with R00 men. The Portuguese, 
however, having urmed their slaves, surceeded in repulsing 
the invaders, who then repaired to the Peliou islands, situated 
1 rntween Formosa and the mainland, and, after much blood¬ 
shed, succeeded in forming a settlement upon one of them. 
They compelled the resident Chinese to assist them in build¬ 
ing a town and fort, and much annoyed the nation iti its trade. 
The Dutch are said to have so severely treated the persons 
whom they employed in building, that nut of 1)00 Chinese 
latH) died of ill usage or starvation. 

When in firm possession of the island, they ttpaiti endea¬ 
voured to open a friendly intercourse with China; hut the 
government decidedly refused, alleging that they would never 
treat with persons who kejit possession of any part of the 
imperial territories, and informing tfiem that, if they would 
retire to Formosa, which was then out of the Chinese domi¬ 
nion, they would treat with them. A long negotiation 
followed, ill which bad faith was exhibited on l>ofh aides. 
The Chinese are accused of sending to tbc Dutch presents of 
poisoned meat, and of poisoning their wells and fountains; 
and Hie Dutch are said to have induced many Chinese vessels 
Ivy friendly demonstrations to approach them during the ne¬ 
gotiations, and to have trear.liermialy burned thorn. The 
Dutch at length agreed to retire to Formosa, where they built 
a town and fortress; and they would probably have retained 
possession of this fine islaud, tint for the extraordinary revolu¬ 
tion which placed a Tartar fiunily on the throne of China, 

In consequence of fills revolution twelve provinces sub¬ 
mitted to file Tartar emperor in 1044; hut about 23,000 
persons, who disliked the Tartar government, retired from 
them to Formosa, where they were encouraged to settle by the 
Dutch. The remaining three provinces situate towards the 
south, namely, Cuangsre, Quangtuttg, and Fokien, being de¬ 
fended by a high range of mountains, were enabled to main¬ 
tain their independence. They were governed by a brave 
Chinese, known to Europeans by the name of Coxinga, cor¬ 
rupted from Kok-sing, the name by which be was distinguished 
In his native province of Fallen, although hit proper name 
was Cbio-cbe-king. At file breaking out of the revolution 
this man, who was of very low origin, raised himself to great 
power by 0 concurrence of favourable circumstances, and, 
having bought some ships which he manned with bold seamen, 
he cont inued to amvoy the coasts of China which had Sub- 


j milted to the Tartars, and occasioned such extensive distress 
; that a government order was issued commanding all person* 

1 residing within nine miles of the coast to retire inland, and, 

■ ail towns within the tame limits to lie destroyed. This strange 
policy, which could scarcely be acted upon in any oilier 
coutitry, though productive of distress to the people, had the 

' effect of preventing future depredations, Coxinga was suc¬ 
cessful on almost every nccaaioti; but some temporary failure 
: inducing him to think of following hit countrymen who had 

■ settled in Formosa, he sent to the Dutch governor requesting 
leave to retire to the island with his followers: this permission 
was denied him, though he wus invited to reside on the island 
provided he came without any attendants. The offer was 
indignantly refused by Coxinga. whose temporary difficulties 
wore followed hy more brilliant success; and he determined 
011 measures of revenge, which his powerful nuvy limn afforded 
him ample means of ctYecling. Hi* first step was to cut off 
all trade between Formosa and China. The Dutch, whose 
chief supplies were drawn from China, were much distressed 
by this measure, anil the governor was so far humbled dial ho 
jH'titioned Coxinga to allow the trade to he renewed. Coxinga 
at find refused, hut on a second petition from Formosa ho 
withdrew hi* vessels from the neighbourhood of the island, 
and directed all bis energies to the defence of Ills three pro¬ 
vinces. So effectually did he nrcomplith this, that the 
emperor of China was tin ceil to come to a compromise with 
him ; amt he was allowed to retain the jirovinoe* with the title 

, of king or governor, on condition of lining homage to the 
enqieror. When firmly Mettled in hi* government, hit first 
measure was to endeavour to take possession of Formosa. 

■ I airly in die year Itilil he eauited to 1st circulated among his 
I countrymen on the island a notire of his intentions. In March 

he landed on the island, took the Dutch town and some small 
1 forts, uitd summoned the governor of Fort Zealand to sur¬ 
render, otiering to all the Dutch full liberty to go away, or 
remain on the island with complete security to lives and 
1 ]wnpi>rtir*. Encouraged by the presence of some ship* from 
I intovia then in tlic road, the governor determined on resist¬ 
ance. Several bodies of soldiers landed from the ships, lint 
1 were all cut to pleres by the troop* of Coxinga. On the 3th 
of July the fortress was surrendered ul dine ret ion, and the 
garrison was allowed to depart without molestation. Coxinga 
tiien became king of Formosa, but ins ambition wax dissatis¬ 
fied with the minimal subjection of his Chinese pommwioiw to 
the Tartar emperor, amt lie imprudently declared himself 
indejieiidriii. The enqieror win glad to accept the assistance 
tendered hv the Dutch, and Coxinga found all his courage 
unequal to cope with the discipline of his enemies. He fell 
in I tattle, and the Chinese firnvioees submitted quietly to the 
emperor. The crown of Formosa fell to the sou of Coxinga, 
and, though more than once attacked hy the Dutch, the island 
remained attached to hit family until tint year 16R3, when 
Chirrg-ke-suii, grandson of Coxinga, praflWng the quint of pri¬ 
vate life to die possession of a kiugdoHf or fearing jsrrhapv 
his inability to resist his powerful enemies, surrendered hht 
throne to the emperor of China, who treated him liberally, and 
allowed him to withdraw into honourable ohsrnrity. 

Asa recompense for their assistance in the war with Coxhtga; 
tire Dutch obtained leave to build a house at Canton. Tbhf 1 
house toon became a fortress, and only a battery waa wanting 
to make it an independent citadel. ■ To supply tbirWant it f 
waa necessary to bring in cannon* without tbs knowledge Of 
the Chinese, whose vigilonce it was difficult to dOoeifVO. TitOf 
at length adopted the expedient of enveloping tfcei* gut* m 
great barrels, like water-casks, and tomewereaiMwefully 
introduced in this manner. Their bafiery ww eeorly com- 
plefe when (lie accidental bursting of • cask discovered the 
treachery. Tliat same bight their vesMie were burned* and’ 
their fort demolished ; all Dutchmen were banished, ■ and 
y»de with them was forbidden on pain of death. Whan, fire', 
memory of this attempt war in eenaw measure obliMxAe*4 > 
reiterated petition* ami valuable present* obtained a rMMfii* 
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lion of tlifir trade, and in 17112 tliev were permitted to esta¬ 
blish a regular factory at Canton. 

When the emperor Kien-boong had completed a r» ign of 
sixty years, he intended to resign Ion crown to Ids son, and it 
seems to have liven hinted to the Kurojieons at Caotnn that 
emliassies from their several nations to congratulate the old 
inonnrch on his long and happy n ign would he well re¬ 
ceived. We know that an intimation of this sort was made 
to laird Macartney on his departure from China. The Eng¬ 
lish did not act upon it, bid the Dutrh government at Ilatavia 
appointed M. Titsingh and M. Van Hriuirn to proceed to the 
Chinese court in the hope that better management would 
enable them to obtain those commercial advantages and 
redress of grievances which had been refused to the English 
urrihussudor. The Dutch ambassadors undertook the mission 
with the full intention of profiling by the mistakes into which 
they considered lh.it land Macartney had fallen, and which 
had proved fatal to his success. Their subdued and humble 
deportment was accordingly a striking contrast to the dignified 
and manly hearing of the English embassy. The result was 
Jew etieouraging than they had Imped, On the journey to 
l'eliin they weie treated with great neglect. .Sometimes they 
were lodged in wretched hovels, without furniture mid with¬ 
out cover; sometimes they were obliged to jsrss the night in 
the open air, when the temperature was below the fire/iug 
point; and it frequently liupfiened that they got nothing to 
eat foi twenty-four hours together. Van Itraam himself very 
seriously informs us that the eireumfererice of his IkkIv was 
diminished at least five inches in the journey from Canton to 
Pekin. Their readiness to perform the prostrations suhjeeteil 
them to the most annoying demands for the rejietifioii of them. 
They were obliged, at least fifty times during the journey, to 
perform this degrading reremony liefore the emperor’s name 
painted mi a pieee of silk, and they were often roused from 
their sleep at night for the purpose. They allowed the public 
functionaries to trick them out of tin’ only valuable articles 
among the presents intended for the emperor, and to snlntitiite 
others of uri inferior description. They also allowed their 
credentials to Is; examined and remodelled by the government 
officers lit Canton. 

On their arrival at Pekin they were lodged in a stable. 
Small presents of victuals were orcasioually sent them from 
the emperor, and they were expected to acknowledge the 
favour by performing the nine-fold prostration on each occa¬ 
sion. After much evasion and delay the euihaiHy was 
admitted tu the ini]ierial presence iti January, 17Oft, and had 
to perform the kotow. The etiqieror sjsike to Van liraum 
about his own great age, and said that no Hollander had ever 
before been admitted to his presence. They were then per- 
niitted to seat themselves mi a carpet, where tliey were 
furnished with a cup of milk, ami were favoured with some 
■mall presents, consisting of tobacco-pouches, scent-tmttlos, tea, 
Olid China-ware, whitjtorere received with the usual prostra¬ 
tions. They remairilF while a comedy was acted in the 
presence of the emperor; and on their return home they 
found fresh pork and sweetmeats had been sent from him in 
their absence. They were afterwards present at a grand 
entertainment given by the emperor at Yurti-ming-yueii. The 
dishes, of which Van Broom speaks with considerable dis¬ 
respect, were served* up in great abundance. When eating 
was over, the emperor drank a cup of shamshu (a sort of 
spirit distilled from the lees of rice-wine), and all the guests 
■■ prostrated themselves before him. The emperor condescended 
to hand diem a cup of this liquor himself; which set the 
Dutchmen again ’diligently to work at their prostrations, in 
- die course of which Van Itraam, who was very corpulent, 
ltd his hM; upon which the old emperor laughed heartily. 
* Thus," soys Van Bream, <* 1 received a mark of distinction 
and predilection such as never ambassador was honoured with 
tlkm. < I confess” ho continues, “ that the recollection of my 
from the cold in waiting so long in the momiug 
very mush seftsasd by this incident.” 


I'pon die whole, their humble endeavours to make them¬ 
selves agreeable seem to have been good-naturedly received 
by the emperor, and tliey were allowed more opportunities of 
making themselves acquainted with the interior of the palace 
than have often been permitted to Europeans. But this was all 
that was gained try the mission. The Chinese chose to con¬ 
sider it as exclusively a mission of congratulation, and would 
pay uo attention to those considerations fur the benefit of 
trade, ami applications fur the redress of grievances, which 
the nmliossudor was prejwtred to submit The only point 
gained was the exemption from duties of the vessel in which 
the embassy arrived. You lirnam calculates that his mission 
cost the Chinese emperor un less than 26,(100/. “ But,” asks lie, 
“ is that paying too dear for this tribute of respectful affec¬ 
tion !”* 

The war lietween England anil Holland, and the ultimate 
incorporation of the latter country with France, put a complete 
stop to the Dutch trade with China. The agents of the •trade,, 
however, remained in the country, continuing to receive their 
regular salaries; mid after the fall of Napoleon the trade was 
recommenced. ’Die Dutch, however, have not been able to 
recover the relative position in the trade which litey occupied 
previously to the war, when their transactions with China were 
inferior only to those of the English, 

Kxui.isii. 

The first attempt of the English to share in the advantages 
of the trade with China was made in the reign of Elisabeth. 
In 1 three ships were fitted out by Sir Hubert Dudley anil 
others, whose commander was instructed “ to pierce as far as 
China.” The queen gave Dudley a letter for "The must 
high, serene, anil powerful prince and ruler of the great king¬ 
dom of China, the greatest empire in the eastern parts of the 
world.” Tin* ship* sailed, hut never reached China, and never 
returned home. After some yearg J’urchas obtained a letter 
from the S|xuiish captain-general of New Audulusia, who 
accused three English slii|is, answering to the description, of 
committing ucts of piracy in the Indian seas, and of having 
taken three Portuguese vessels from Goa which contained 
jewels and other valuable property lieluiiging to the king. 
The Nuspii ions document of the Spanish governor barely 
states that the English crews were reduced by sickness to only 
four mm, and that these four men in a single boat, wherein 
they had stowed all tbs precious commodities tliey could, 
readied a small island close to the Spanish main. At this 
island tliey were set upon and plundered of all they had by a 
body of Spaniards, who thus, as the captain-general laments, 
possessed themselves of what was the property of the king. 
He does not mention the fate of the four wen, or enter iulo 
any further explanation. The teal circumstances under 
which tliese ships were lost are thus unknown; but it ought 
to be mentioned that the piracy alluded to, or the practice of 
shifts of rival natious plundering each oilier whenever they 
could, was fur a long time prevalent. The Portuguese, the 
Hist settlers, attacked the Dutch; the Dutch attacked the 
Fottugueee; both were hostile to the English, and the English 
retaliated on both. By die laws of war these attacks were 
justilied while their respective governments in Sumps, as it 
often happened, were belligerents, or in a stats of open hos¬ 
tility; but it probably often happened in the Eastern, as iu 
the Caribbean seas, that they continued their hatred and 
hostilities when there was peace between their respective 
countries at home. The timid and peaceful Chinese; how¬ 
ever, must have been disgusted at seeing their own shores 
made the scenes of there contentious; and it certainly could 
have been no recommendation to Europeans, or to the 
Christian doctrine which they profesred, and would have 
taught the Chinese; to lssra that they met so for from 

* Voyage dm l'Amhassede de la Cempegnie dee lades Orientate* 
HelliuuUiMe ven I'Keumw de la Clone dens tee Aensee 1TV4 et 
VTM. narrow's ‘navels in China, we, e—13. ondift History of 
Chine, vet. it. 
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their own hornet to murder, plunder, or calumniate each They patted the interval in apparent inaction, hut cloudy 
other. watching the pinfccdings of theChinete; who, mi tlnir mile. 

The first circumstances whirh brought tlie English into were diligently employed in couveyiug caiinou to a lortifn a- 


actual contact with the Chiuete were certainly nut calculated 
to (five them a favourable opinion of our countrymen. The 
Dutch are accuted of having committed outrages upon I’hi- 
netr shift under English colours, in order to prejudice the 
miiidt of the Chinese against us; hut the conduct of the 
English wot bad enough to render tucb a measure quite 
superfluous, hi 100f>, nearly a century after the lust Portu¬ 
guese communication, Sir K. Michelhounic, who hail a 
{latent for trading to die Eastern sens, not only seised the 
shijit of any nation which he met with, hut also plundered 
several valuable Chinese junks. These depredations caused 
the English to lie |>articidarly designated us the enemies of 
Chino, trade with diem w.is expressly prohibited, and they 
continued fur many years the most feared and disliked of all 
the nations of Europe. 

In the year ICS? another attempt was made by the English 
to establish a commercial intercourse witli China. An agree¬ 
ment having been made between die Portuguese viceroy of 
Goa and (be English president at Surat that the English 
should be allowed to trade to China and to the Portuguese 
settlements in India, the Uritish merchants tent four ships and 
a pinnace tinder the command of Captain Weddel to Macao, 
which was then in the possession of the Portuguese. Jealous 
of dividing tiieir commercial advantages, the Portuguese re¬ 
presented the exactions and duties forced from them by the 
Chinese to be so oppressive that their trade was rather a loss 
than a gain. Susjieeting the motives of this advice, the Eng¬ 
lish determined on proceeding, and early in June the pinnace 
with liftv men and a ship’s (large were despatched to the river 
of Canton. 

On reaching an anchorage in the river tliey landed, and 
wen* hospitably entertaineii^at a native village. In their sub¬ 
sequent progiess up the river they met a fleet of 20 junk*. The 
officers were courteously invited on (ward, and a Portuguese 
negro, who understood ( hiucse, interpreted between them and 
their hosts. Tliey were cliwelv questioned as to their motives 
for thus forcing their way to Canton against the rules of the 
empire. Tliey replied that they were the subjects of a power¬ 
ful king of the West, who, being at peace witli all his neigh¬ 
bours, wished to cultivate the friendship of the great em|>eror; 
that he had commissioned tiiem to make such treaties of amity 
and commerce as might conduce to the advantage of both 
nations; and that tliey would willingly pay sueli demands us 
it might please the emperor to impose. Questions were then 
put to ascertain whether any Chinese pilot lutd aided them in 
their endeavours to reach Canton; but the English officers, 
wishing to give their busts a high idea of their skill iu naviga¬ 
tion, assured them that they could discover and sail through 
the most diAicult straits, and that all seas were well known to 
them. With a force fully able to compel, the Chinese de¬ 
scended to bargain, and ottered to conduct the ofliceri to Cat*; 
ton, where they might present their petition to the viceroy, pro¬ 
vided the pinuaoe weald instantly return to Macao. This was 
agreed to, and the party went on towards Canton; hut tliey 
were met by a boot from the viceroy about five leagues from 
Canton, and informed that if they would return to Macao,tiieir 
petition should be granted. Wishing to give no cause for 
offence, and conscious also of their real weakness, they re¬ 
turned ; but, instead of the expected arrangements, they found 
only derision for tiieir cicdolity. Towards the end of July 
die whole fleet sailed for Canton. They had advanced as for 
as the Tiger's Gale, * narrow paanga better known to Euro¬ 
peans by the name of the Boca Tigris, when they were met by 
some official personage#, amongst whom it would appear were 
some of their former entertainers, who, after some specious 
explanations of their conduct, promised the English that they 
should positively ban an audience of the viceroy if they* 
would semain at anchor for six days where they uow lay . The 
English consented, though they wen* not without suspicion. 


tiou in the iieightHiurhuod of the anchorage, hi four days, 
conceiving that they had everything in readiness to destroy tin* 
English ships, they tired a volley into the midst of the fleet. 
Their shot, being ill-directed, did little harm, ami before they 
could agaiu discharge their unwieldy artillery the English 
gum ltore upon their batteries, ami made fearful biuoc. 
amongst them. The bumliardmeut lasted above two hours; 
when, the guns of the enemy having lieeu silent a considerable 
time, it was thought proper to attack tltc fort by laud : 100 
men wen* put on slain* without opposition; tliey advanced 
rapidly to the foil us*, ami found it empty. The t.hiucse had 
prudently retired: and our countrymen were contented mill 
demolishing the woiks, planting llio Hi it inh flag, and coriying 
tiff the guns. Hut the sm eess of their arms was not calculated 
tn promote the success of their eommereial speculation. They 
remain'd at anchor, itrcsnltiie and undetermined. Neither 
! friend nor enemy uppeared, and tin y began In la* ill want of 
fresh provisions. I'limllin; to do iinyl! iog which might hare 
a hostile up|MMr.\ncc, the; sent uu officer with only seven men 
, to pureli.ise provisions on slioie. The little jsuty advanced 
above a mile into tin* interior, and found some \ Hinges, a hero 
tliey bought a stock of lings mill poultry. While engaged in 
tin* purchase they were suddenly attacked by 201! Chinese, who 
attempted to cut olV tiieir retreat tn the boats, lint were kept at 
i a it*s|x*etfid distance by then e\|K*iienea* of the efleet of the 
! English guns. Tin* party succeeded in.leaching the boats. 

Tin* English now made miotlier attempt to address the Vice- 
iny. They wrote a Him but respectful letter, eimiplaining of 
. the bad faith which had I icon shown to winds them, requesting 
i permission to o|m*ii u trade, mid tillering to restore the captured 
guns. An inferior mandarin was scut to them to inquire miiru 
| p.iitienlaily into their intent unis, tliifnalely the mamhiriii 
i was empowered to convey tiiem to C anton, where tliey had an 
! audience of the viceroy. They had prepared a jielitiou, which 
1 liny were diieetoil to present on their knees. The jjclitiuu 
! apjieuied to la* fnvouraldy leceived. The former opposition 
j was ntlnhulcd entirely to the calumnies of the Portuguese, and 
I leave was granted to the Kiiglisli to tukc {Missession of some 
! island outside lia* river, wliicli they might fortify and muke 
j the centre of tiieir romtiicrre. The runuon taken liy the Eng¬ 
lish were u stored, and trade was commenced. Cloths, Uritisli 
giaitls, and money, were rutiveycd to Canton; and sugar, gin¬ 
ger, and China goods, were taken on board the English shi|». 

; Every thing upjieured to la* going on prosperously ; but, whether 
the Chinese government laid been insincere from the beginning, 
or whether it altered it* conduct from the representation# and 

■ brilie* of the Portuguese, cannot now la* usevi laineil. However 
[ tins may i>e, tiieir conduct suddenly changed. While an iiutuc- 

cessful attempt was made to destroy the English fleet at Macao 
; by means of fire-ship*, the officers at^aiton were closely con- 

■ lim'd iu tlte house they occupied, firoRfod food denini them, 
j and a guard placed at tiieir dour, apparently with the infeutimi 
. of shirring litem to death. The officers, after waiting jiatiendy 
! a day or two, and finding tiieir biscuit exhausted, resolved to 
| force their way out. They chopped some wood into thin 

pieces, piled it ugaiiist tlie door, ami, having obtained a Are by 
j the help of a hunting-glass, they procemted to Lind la the 
I chopped wood, with the intention of firing tlie bouse and 
escaping in die tumult. Tiiese operations had been watched 
i through tlie crevices of the door by die Chinese guards, who 
| were now very eager to open (lie door. This was at length done, 
; but they were stiU confined to the house, though their Impri. 
! sonmmt could not tlien have been very rigorous, os they are rc- 
; presented to have obtained victuals from the Jiersoiis who j mused 
| the place by direatening to shoot them with their pistols hi ease 
I of refusal. The eouduct of their guards was probably in seme 
{ degree influenced by the hourly intelligence they were tecesr- 
j ing of devest Stings iu tbeis neighbourhood by die crew* of lb* 
J Euglitii ships, who, enragsdat the detention of tbeir officers, 
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wen- laying waste the plantation,, burning tiie villages, ami 
sinking or disabling all the vessel* they could meet with. The 
continuance uf this destruction soon determined the. Chinese to 
a mure pacific line of conduct: they released the officers from 
curifiueinent, permitted the English to conclude their trade, 
and were glud to sec tie- fleet quit the river in the month of 
Octolier. They were no sooner gone than an edict was issued 
strictly prohibiting all trade with the English nation; and their 
fear of the English was so great, that 20 years afterwards, in an 
answer to a Dutch petition to lie allowed commercial inter¬ 
course, it wus stated that the petitioners must prove themselves 
not to lie Englishmen before they could he allowed to trade; 
for the English were the declared enemies of Chino, as they 
had arrived in the river with slii)« of war, which had not only 
lieutcn their navy, sinking and burning many of their ships, 
hut hiul battered their ca.tles, taken their great men prisoners, 
uud hod fought altogether more like devils than men ; in con- 
scipience of winch any Chinese who should trade with them 
would he a traitor to his country. 

Two or time attempts were made to obtain a footing in 
China, but llie efforts of the Portuguese rendered them unavail¬ 
ing. For a short period after the Tartar conquest, when the 
southern provimes were still in the |sissessiuii of the Chinese, 
the* assistance rendered by the English to those who refused to 
submit tu the conqueror procured them a residence on the 
islunds of Atony and Qiiemoy ; tint the reduction of the whole 
empire stain afterwards deprived them of this advantage, it 
was not until near the cud of the century that they were 
allowed, with other European notions, to |wrliik« of that com¬ 
merce which has since so vastly increased in their hands. 

ill modern times the English, as well as the Russians, have 
come into direct territorial contact with the Chinese. This cir¬ 
cumstance ha* arisen from the gradual extension of the English 
power in the East Indies. The first Englishman who put his 
foot on the territory of a country dqieiulent on China, in this 
direction, ap]iears to have been Mr. Tdonreroft, who was sent 
into Tilwt to procure specimens of that species of goat from 
whose Imir the Cachemir shawls ore maimliictnreil. After 
crossing the Himalaya Mountains, Mourcroft reached the com¬ 
mercial town of (iortrope, which, with the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, was held for the Grand Luma us a dependency of file Chi¬ 
nese government. From the courtenusuess with w hirh he wus 
received by the dalia, or governor of this town, and from the 
resources the place offered to trade, it was ut first liiqted that a 
rood might be iqivned to it, and a rnimiierriid intercourse esta¬ 
blished between it uud our Indian territories. Hut Chinese 
jealousy wus os awake as ever. No sooner was Muorcmft's 
visit to (sortrojKi known to the Chinese government than it 
manifested the highest indignation and deprived the governor 
of bit office. Mr. Webb, who sboitly alter attempted to repeat 
the journey of Mr. Mooreroff, was arrested at the very frontier, 
and sent bock with the most positive assurance thuf mi Eng¬ 
lishman should again he permitted to cuter tliul country. 

Tins Asst encounter of the lliitish troops with the Tartars 
whoare depondent on China, took place under the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. Warren Hastings, when the British, having esta¬ 
blished their power over Central India and some of the northern 
province*,carried their arms to the extreme northern boundary 
of that country. Hew the British soldiers were nsloulsW at 
finding an enemy clad in furs, and armed with Ihiws and 

* arrows. The Tartan went no less astonished at meeting on [ 
army of dinaiplUicd troops, admirably dressed and accoutred, 
“whose artillery was such w they had never before seen, and 
whose musketry was irresistible. . The teslusi lama, the spiritual 
chief of those Tartan who belnugrd to the country of Boolan, 
thought it expedient to negotiate with such fortutdalile enemies, 
and sent * friendly mission to the British government, with 
present* of gold, gold-dust, musk, Tibet woollens, and Chinese 
•ilk*., 

■*>'. Mr. Halting* acceded Ut the pacific proposals of the Tartar 

'''j lama, and sent on English embassy to him jp return. Mr- 

* Bogle, tire head of this mission, passed several mouth* at the 


lama's capital, and thought be saw a probability of opening an 
advantageous commercial intercourse with that country, and 
tlurough it with China Proper. This probability must always 
have been very slight, and, unfortunately, the Englishmen’s 
friend, the lama, who wus just setting off for China, died sud¬ 
denly on reaching Pekin. 

The warlike tribe of the Gurkbalia, who hail possessed them¬ 
selves of a great part of Nepaul, come in hostile collision 
with the Tartars of Tibet, and invaded their territory. On this 
u Chinese army of 40,DUO men advanced against them, and 
not only ilrove them from Tibet, but followed them into their 
own territory in Nepaul. Thus was on army of else Celestial 
Empire acting within tire frontiers of India, and the rich pos¬ 
sessions of the English in the plains of Bengal were visible to 
the Chinese from the summits of the mountains which they 
occupied. 

The government uf Nepaul applied for assistance against the 
Chinese tu the Marquis of Cornwallis, who thought proper to 
refuse it. This was about 1791-2. The Chinese, however, 
smm retired; ami in the course of a few year* the British 
power hud such influence in the territory which the C'hineie 
had invaded us to come into immediate contact with the 
Celestial Empire, and a line of English sentinel* Were within 
hail uf u line of Chinese sentinels. 

The enterprising disposition of our countrymen lias, ever 
since their first visit to China, been strongly stimukted by a 
desire to (s iietratu into the country; but until the end of the 
kit ceiilury. when u British embassy was admitted, they met 
insurmountable obstacles wherever they turned their steps. 
Except a hasty and somewhat haxardous peep into Canton and 
the country a little beyond it, and au occasional descent on 
the coast, they saw nothing of the vast empire. The most re¬ 
markable exertions ever made for tlie object of exploring 
China were by Mr. Manning, a gentleman of family anil for¬ 
tune, who early in life was inflamed with a desire of penetrat¬ 
ing flu* obscurity in which so large a pirtion of mankind lay 
hidden. He went to Canton, and resided there fur years, dur¬ 
ing which lie obtained so perfect a mastery of their language, 
uud so complete a knowledge of all-their manners and cere¬ 
monies, that he could pass for a Chinese gentleman. Thu* 
prepared, utnl confident in the acquirements that had cost him 
so much time oml kliour, lie was setting out for his journey to 
the interior wheu he was intercepted by *ome of the Chinese 
authorities, who told him that his unlawful purpose was well 
known to them, and that he must immediately forego it and 
retrace his steps. Sorely disappointed, but not thrown into 
desjair, hv this repulse, Mr. Maiming embarked for India, 
traversed that extensive country, and at lost came down upon 
the Chinese frontier on that side, at a point where, from various 
circumstances, he hoped he should be able to penetrate, and 
make his way into the inferior of the empire, without exciting 
suspicion. But he had not advanced many mile* when he was 
met by the vigilant Chinese, and again expelled from their ter¬ 
ritory. In spite of all lit* advantages, which to few can ever 
hope to obtain, he was obliged to relinquish his long-cherished 
project. 

The first embassy sent to China liy the British government 
vat that of Lord Macartney, whidh left England in 1782, and 
arrived in China the year following. Its object was to open a* 
more direct commercial intercourse with China, and to obtain 
some relief to the British trade from the restriction* to which it 
lias always lieen subjected. 

When (lie vessels containing the ambassador and bis suite 
arrived at the mouth of the Pei-hoo river, two mandarins of 
the that dots came to congratulate them on their arrival, and 
behaved with so much civility as to prepossess tire ambassador 
in favour of tire Chinese. Provisions were supplied in greet 
abundance, mid no mark* of respect seem to have been omitted. 
The amlmssodor and suite left tire vessels at the entrance of the 
river, and proceeded toward* Pekin in boat*. The banks of 
the river as they passed were crowded with people, Who exhi¬ 
bited the utmost anxiety to see tire strange «tribute-bearer*.’' 
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In this character tliey appeared to the people *. for, through tome 
strange inadvertence or mistake, Chinese flags inscribed with 
this designation woe allowed to wave over the vessels in which 
the era bait; proceeded to Pekin. No soouer had the; arrived 
there than it was intimated that the ambassador would be ex¬ 
pected to perform the Chinese prostrations at the audience with 
the emperor. There was much squabbling on this subject. 
The ambassador ultimately offered to perform the kutaw before 
the emperor, if seme high officer of state would previously 
perform die same ceremonies of homage liefnre a picture of 
George III. This was declined; and it was finally conceded 
that the ambassador should perform the same reverence as on 
entering the presence of his own king. 

The emperor was at that time at Xhe-hol in Tartary. and 
the embassy was under die necessity of proceeding thither. 
They accordingly passed die great wall, and on arriving at their 
destination were admitted to an audience iu the gardens of 
Zhe-hol, where Jent* had been pitched for the occasion, and 
where they found in attendance a large assemblage of the prin¬ 
cipal persons in die empire. Several of the courtiers were, by 
the direction of the emperor himself, partly dressed in English 
cloth, in compliment to the embassy, although the usual court 
etiquette prescribe* the use of dresses of silk or fur in the pre¬ 
sence of the emperor. In the middle of the garden was u spa- 
cioutt and magnificent tent, supported by gilded or intuited and 
varnished pillars, and computed of canvas painted yellow. 
Within was placed die throne, on which light was thrown by 
windows in the sides of die tent. Opposite the throne was u 
wide opening, from which u yellow fiy-tent projected to a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

Soon alter daylight the approach of the enqieror was an¬ 
nounced by music. He soon npjirareil from behind a high 
mountain skirted with trees, as if from a sacred grove, preceded 
by a immlier of men employed in proclaiming aloud Ids vir¬ 
tues and his power. He was seated iu an ojien chair, or 
triumphal car, borne by Id men, and followed by gliords, 
officers of the household, flag and umbrella liearers, and music. 
He was dressed in plain dark silk, widi a velvet hoimct, nut 
much different iu shape from that worn by the Scotch High¬ 
landers : a large pearl iu tlir front of it was the only ornament 
about his person. Lord Macartney and Sir (ireirge Staunton, 
the principal performers in the English part of die ceremony, 
attired themselves for dus occasion somewhat in ronformity 
with Chinese notions of propriety. His lordship wore, the lmtad 
mantle and decoration* of the Order of the Uadi, and Sir 
George wore the scarlet gown of Bit honorary doctor of laws of 
Oxford. Ou the up]iroacb of the emperor the gentlemen of 
tlie embassy came forth from their tent and knelt on one knee 
as he passed, while the Chinefe made their usual prostrations. 

As sovu as die emperor was seated ou his throne the ambas¬ 
sador advanced, holding between both bauds, lifted above his 
head, the magnificent gold box, adorned with jewels, which 
contained the King of England's letter to the emperor. Iu 
this manner, says the ambassador himself, “ I walked deliberately 
up, and, ascending the steps of the throne, delivered it into tl> 
emperors own hands, who, having received it, passed it to the 
minister, by wham it was placed on the cushion. He then 
gave me, as the first present from him to his Majesty, the 
m-sAes, a symbol of peace and prosperity, and expensed his 
hopes that my sovereign and ha should always live in good 
correspondence and amity. It is* whitish agate-looking stone, 
perhaps serpentine, about a foot and a half long, curiously 
carved and highly prised by th* Chinese; but to me it does 
not appear in itself to he of any great value." • 

• In the opinion of the Chinees this reception was, in the 
highest degree, honourable. The a mb as sad o r then, sccording to 
etiquette, pr e sent ed his own present, cousisti n gof a peir of beau¬ 
tiful enamelled watches set with diamonds, which sms stunned 
with on twshr of* greenish-coloured serpentine stone of. the 
same emblematic character as the former. Sir George Staun¬ 
ton was then in trod need, and presented the emperor with two 
• font, y* IW. 
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elegant air-guns, which was returned by an tu-tim- neatly simi¬ 
lar to that given to laud Macartney. Other presents« ere also 
sent at the same time to the other members of tlir embassy. 

Oaring these ceremonials, which were lengthened by Hie 
necessity of having what was said on each side interpreted, the 
emperor appeared perfectly unreserved, cheetful.nnd uimffevlnl. 
Adverting to the tetlniusnsm of the mode of communication, he 
asked whether any person in the embassy understood the 
Chinese language, and being informed that the ambassador's 
page (Sir George Staunton s son), a hoy then in bis thirteenth 
year, had alone made some proficiency in it, the emperor 
directed that he should be brought up to the throne, and thru 
desired him to sjie&k Chinese. Kieu-Lung was so much pleased 
either with what the lad said, or with hie modest counteimtiro 
and manner, that he took from bis girdle a purse hanging from 
it for holding arera-uut, and presented it to him. The purse 
was merely of plain yellow silk, with the figure of the five- 
clawed dragon and some Tartar cliururfera worked ti]mn it; 
but purses are employed by the Chinese einjieror like riband* 
by European kings, living distributed a- reward* of merit among 
his subjects ; and a present of his own purse is a high mark of 
personal favour, for the Chinese, like other Eastern people, 
prise heyoud all other gifts article* which have hern worn by 
the sotcreign liiumvlf. The gift of the imperial purse accord¬ 
ingly procured fur young Staunton the flattering notice of all 
the mandarins. 

Alter this, Hniliustadora from Hirm* and Little llucharia 
were introduced, ami, liaving)unformed the kotuw.wetesperdily 
dismissed. Lord Mneartney, and the three person* who ac- 
rmupiuiied him, were then conducted to cushions, on which 
they sat to the left of the throne.* A table was laid fur every 
two guests, and as soon us nil were seated, the tables were un¬ 
covered and exhibited n splendid banquet. The tables wrro 
small, but mi each of tin in was n pyramid of dishes and Imwls 
piled upon each other, and containing a great variety of vituids 
mid fruits. A table wus also placed lie lorn the throne, and the 
enqieror npjieared to eat heartily. Tea also wo* served ; and 
it was noted that, whenever a dish or cup was carried to him, 
the bearer held it high above his head, in precisely the same 
manner in which the amlaunadnr hail been instructed to tarry 
tho King of England's letter to the throne. 

During thi* repast the riri|ieror exhibited the most consider¬ 
ate attention to his Euro]tean guests. He sent them several 
dishes from hit own table, together with tome liqueurs distilled 
or extracted from rice, hcrlit, and honey, When all was over. 
Lord Macartney says, “ He sent fur Sir Georg* Staunton and 
me to rotne to him, and gave to each of us, with bis own bands, 
a rup of warm wine, which we immediately drank iu Ills pre¬ 
tence, oml found it very pleataut and comfortable, the morning 
living cold and raw. Among other things lie asked me tho age 
of my sovereign, and, being informed of it, raid he hoped he 
might live a* many year* aa himself, which were then (S3, lit* 
manner was dignified, but affable and condescending, and hit 
reception of us was very gracious and Satisfactory.’* 

When the festival was concluded the emperor descended 
from the throne, and marched with a firm step and erect atti¬ 
tude to the ojjen chair which was wailing for him. Thu* ter¬ 
minated a ceremony which, in all its circumstances, had lasted 
five hours. During the entertainment various exhibitions of 
wrestling, tumbling, wire-dancing, together with dramatic re¬ 
presentations, were exhibited opposite the emperor'* tent, but at 
a considerable distanre from it. Nothing struck Sir Georg* 
Staunton more than “ the solemnity and silence, approaching 
to religious aw*, with which the whole busineeewascimducted. 
No conversation among the guests, no Imstleamong the attend¬ 
ant*. The commanding feature of tb« scene was the calm 
dignity and sober pomp of Azotic grandeur, srhidt European 
refinements have nut yet attained,'’ 

The embassy was afterwards present at the celebration of the 
emperor’s birthday, and again were invited to witness the re- 

* TV left tisiid.Ns/rt tho right head ss with ««, is the ststltt# of 
honour among the Chinese. « 
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presentation of a comedy and other diversion* which took 
place in the emperor’s presence tlie following day. On this 
lad occasion the emperor conversed with Lord Macartney and 
Sir George Staunton : he said they were Jierhap* surprised to 
see a man of his age present at such spectacles. It was only on 
particular or.rasions, such as this, that lie assisted at them ; for 
the care of watching over the safety of his people, ami of en¬ 
acting laws for their welfare, left him no leisure for such 
amusements. He then guve the ainlmssador, for the King of 
Engluml, some curious old gems which he particularly valued, 
as they had Is-en 800 years in his family, together with a little 
book containing some stau/ns of his own cimipoaithm, and writ¬ 
ten with Ins own hand. He also gave the ambassador for him¬ 
self a similar autograph hook, together with several purses for 
uieca-nut; Sir George Staunton also received a purse, and 
Home small presents were sent tn the other gentlemen of the 
r ni lias* y. 

The desire of the Chinese government that the embassy 
should ibqiart wus at lust intimated with eonsiih-ralde delieucy. 
It wussnid that the emperor, when he heuidnf the ambassador's 
indisposition, anil the loss of several js'isous of hi« suite by 
death sinc,e his arrival in China, had remarked how much 
.strangers were liable hi sutler from the seven- w inters of IVhm ; 
and being apprehensive thill tic- health of bis present visions 
would sustain much injury if they continued there, he thought 
it might la* desirable for them to set out before the risers and 
canals were frozen, tu the route by land was necessarily fa¬ 
tiguing and inconvenient. The neat evening the answer of the 
emperor to the king's letter was brought in great stale to the 
ambassador s hotel. At the same time were brought seseml 
chests containing presents Horn the emperor to tin- king. Other 
presents came also for the atnlmssador anil all the jiersims of 
his suite, the meanest sen ant present not lieing left without 
ionrm token of the enqieror's miiuitieenee. i'reseuts were also 
supplied for all the officers and men In-longing to the ships 
which brought the embassy tu Chinn. 

The officers of the government carefully avoided all discus¬ 
sion on the particular points which formed the business of the 
embassy. It seems to have been determined to consider the 
English mission merely os one of rompliincnt, and to merge 
tlui (urlirular subjects, to which the amlvimailnr repeatedly 
endeavoured tu call attention, in general professions of good-will. 
Among other things it was stated in the imperial letter that, 
ullhmigb the |«roposals contained nothing in themselves improper, 
they tended to introduce new things, which the epijiernr at his 
advanced ago was most anxious to avoid. The amliiuuador 
felt, upon the whole, thui his mission, although it could nut 
conclude any business or establish any new relations between 
England and China, had produced a good etlect upon the 
tuimls of the Chinese. This view of the matter was coidinnrd 
at Cuntuu, where despatches from the emperor intimated that 
the return uf an English minister to his court would he most 
welcome to him; adding that ho intended iu the year 171)0, 
when he should hare completed the sixtieth year of his reign, 
to retigu his crown, and should be happy on Unit occasion, or 
as soon after as might he convenient, to see an umluusador 
from England.* 

Twenty years, however, elapsed before another anilmsttador 
to Chinn was appointed. The redress of the grievances and 
obstructions which were felt with increased severity at Gauion 
was the ubject which this second mission hod in view. 

The charge of this embamy, which left England in February 
Utlti, was intrusted to Lord Amherst, assisted by two com¬ 
missioners, Sir George Staunton f and Mr. Ellis. The em¬ 
bassy, consisting of seventy-four persons, disembarked at the 

• Staunton's Account of Loril Msriutnev ’» Km hussy s Marrow’s Travels 
InGhtM, which (Kmiabis ext r*ru> tl om Lord Mstsrtnev’s Own Journals ; 
and UntslalT a History of China, r»l. II. 

T This Sir George Staunton is the ion of the Sir George who was 
secretary fit embassy ander lewd Macartnev, and lilnisetf the person 
wisp whstt a lad waa so favootably nntleeil by Klen-Lmu. At this 
tima ha was already in Ghtna a* yn-siilcni of the Bast India Company's 
aetoot emnmlttas stOsnton. He joined the ntMon on Us arrival on 
the t'hlnaaa coast. > j 
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entrance of the I'ei-hoo river, and Laving been met by three 
Chinese commissioners, appointed to receive them, proceeded 
up the river in boats, the flags of which bore the usual inscrip¬ 
tion of “ tribute-hearers.” On the third day they arrived at 
Tieu-siug, and remained theic one day. Mr. Gutzlalf says he 
has often spoken with natives at this place aland the impression 
which the embassy made at its tint appearance:—“ There was 
only one voice upon the subject Five urnied vessels could 
not have been sent for the mere purjiose of lowing tribute. If 
the English had not come to conquer, and drive from the 
throne a weak prince, they would not have come with so many 
men-nf-war. Hut if they were anxious to conclude a com¬ 
mercial treaty they brought these vessels in order to give weight 
to their demands, and to take the only reasonable way of gain¬ 
ing advantage—compulsion.” 

During the pause at Tieu-sing the Chinese insisted upon the 
performance of the nine prostrations by the ambassador when 
lie should lie introduced to the presence of the emperor. The 
demand, however, was strvimuusly resisted. This matter had 
been left by tbe Hi itidi government to the discretion of the 
aiubanwlor; and although he and Mr. Ellis felt the ceremony 
repugnant to individual feeling and to the practice of modem 
Kuro|* a an courts, yet they scarcely thought that it would he 
advisable In sacrifice the essential objects of the mission to a 
matter of etiquette. They proposed, however, to be guided iu 
this matter by the opinion of Sir George Staunton, who had a 
better acquaintance with the habits ami feelings of the country. 
Sii George was decidedly opposed tu the performance of this 
ceremony, as out only iuconqutible with personal and national 
respectability, but os calculated to have on injurious effect 
upon the Hast India Company's interests at (.'uiitun. If the 
explanation given of Hie ceremony in the recent work of Gutz- 
laff lie correct, Sir George bud certainly sufficient ground for 
his scruples. 

The subject was started at Tieu-siug, on occasion of an enter¬ 
tainment at which the emtiassy was to Is* present, and ns it was 
given by the cni|M-rur an expectation was expressed that the 
same ceremony would be performed liefore it as in the imperial 
psevenee. The kotuw was mentioned as the ceremony. Tills 
gave laird Amherst an opportunity to state that he intended to 
approach the imperial presence with the same demonstrations of 
respect as that of his own King, and that he purposed to follow in 
all resjs'ets the precedent of laird Macartney. This led to the 
extraordinary aud impudent assertion that laird Macartney 
did |ierlbrm the kntaw on several occasions, and Sir. George 
Staunton was even uppeuled to as having been preeent at the 
time. The truth of this statement was of course denied; and 
the mandarins, finding that the atnlmssador would rather decline 
the banquet than perform the ctremouy, agreed to he contented 
with his liowing iu the same manner os liefore die vacant throne 
of bis own king. The heads uf the embassy were then con¬ 
ducted liefore a rich screen, in front of which was a table 
covered with yellow cloth, ond supporting a vessel with burn¬ 
ing incense, symbolical of the Chinese emperor's presence. 
Herr die mandarins fell upon their knees, aud, inclining dieir 
heads forward, knocked them three times against the ground. 
Tliey then arose, and, at a given signal, knelt again a second 
and a third time, knocking their heads thrice against die 
ground. The ambassador and tbe principal members of the 
embassy stood before the screen, aud bowed in unison with 
the thumps which the mandarins gave their heads upon the 
floor. 

The discussion a* to the reverence to be performed before the 
emperor was renewed alter dinner: Lord Amherst declared 
his intention to kneel on one kuee, os before bit own king, 
aud had no objection to kneel thrice and bow nine times, to 
make out a sort of analogy to their own three prostration* and 
nine jknocks. The mandarins wished him to do dais at once, 
that they might see how it locked; this of course be declined, 
but, at the instance of Sir George Staunton, the ion of land 
Amltent want through tbit ceremony before bis father. The 
Chinese seemed rather pleated with it; although they gare no 
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hope that it would satisfy the emperor, and certainly the kiaa- i 
in; of his hand would not be allowed. 

A few days after, as the embassy was on it* way from Tiru- j 
sing to Pekin, the mandarins received a message front the ■ 
emperor, declaring that the embassy would not lie received : 
without the performance of the kotow, and intimating his own ■ 
personal knowledge that the ceremony had been performed by 
Lord Macartney. At last I-ord Amherst u(feted to perform the : 
kotuw, prot idetl the same ceremony were performed liy a Tartar 
mandarin of rank before the picture of the 1 hi nee Regent, or 
that the emperor should make a formal declaration that any , 
Chinese ambassador, who might hereafter tipjrear at the English 
court, should, if required, make the same prostration before the 
British king. These propositions were decidedly negatived hy 
the mandat ms, who, in the course of the discussion, ventured 
to hint that the ambassador could comply with the wish of the 
emperor, and on his return to England might there make what > 
report he pleased to his own king. ! 

Ultimately laird Amherst and Mr. Ellis were disposed to i 
consider that the declaration of the emperor, of its being within 
his own knowledge that Lord Macartney hud [s iforim’d the 
kotaw, might furnish a decent pretext for withdrawing resist¬ 
ance; it was therefore intimated to the mandarins that an 
edict from the emperor containing this statement, uinl also 
gracious expressions respecting the embassy, with an under¬ 
standing that their requests would be favourably considered, 
might possibly la'felt to authorise compliance. The mandarin . 
to whom this was intimated thought this reasonable enough. . 
This conference terminated with the understanding that the ' 
ambassador would give the subject further consideration, and 
this resulted in the determination not to perform the kotaw; 
for Sir George Staunton and the gentlemen of the factory were 
of opinion tliat compliance would be highly injurious to the 
company's interiMs. fin this being intimated to the manda¬ 
rins, they stated that all was now sati-f.irtorily arranged, and 
that the subject would not again be pteswd. 

The embassy was then hurried forward to Ynen-miiig-Yueii, 
where the emperor then was. They arrived there on the 2!lth 
of August, and were immediately taken to the imperial palace, 
and shown into a miserable ivpuitment. In a short tune the 
room was entered by Soo-ta-jin, a mandarin of high tank, who 
brought a message that the emperor wished to see the ambassa¬ 
dor and the commissioners immediately. Lord Amherst stated 
that fatigue, indisposition, anil the want of proper attire, ren¬ 
dered it. impossible to riuii|ily, and he begged to lie excused 
until the morrow, requesting at tire same time to lx; conducted 
to the house proposed for his reception. Soo-ta-jin arid another 
mandarin continued strongly to urge compliance, hut (hiding 
they could not succeed (hey withdrew ; they were succeeded 
hy Huo, a person of high rank, known in the embassy hy die 
title of “duke,’* and who bad been one of the commissioners 
deputed from Fekiu to argue the point of ceremony with the 
ambassador on the road. He entered the room in his usual 
determined manner, and, going up to die ambassador, repealed J 
the desire of the emperor to tea him; adding lluit lie would 
only be required to perform the English ceremony. When the 
ambassador repeated the answer be bad previously given, Hoo 
caught him rudely by the arm, as if in friendly violence, to 
taike him thorn the mom, end another mandarin followed his ex¬ 
ample. The ambassador shook them off, and after remonstrat¬ 
ing on the treatment repeated Me request that an immediate 
Interview might be dispensed with. The duke, after again 
urgiu^Compliance without effect, departed, and a message soon 
after came to sty that (he emperor dispensed with the ambas¬ 
sador's attendance, and would send hie owh physician hi hint. 

lire ambassador was then eonductedto a house which had 
been prepared fur his inception in the neighbouring village 1 of 
Thai-tied, whore hewos soon Visited by the imperialpbyifelaii, 
aud it it concluded that* his report ta the fniperdr, Hurt the 
alleged' ibawposifion tfae merely a prefcgxt, hid considerable 
inffuraee upon the tidheequent proceedings. The gentlemen 
hadoat been allowed to remain more than (wo hours indreir 


new domicile before it was announced liy the mandarins that 
the emperor, being incensed by the refusal of the ambassador 
to attend him, had given orders for their immediate departure. 
They were accordingly hurried oil - , ami had to trawl all that 
day and the following night, until they arrived ul Tong-chaw, 
the place where they had left their boats in order In proceed to 
Yuen-ining-Yuen by laud. During their return to this place 
they were subject to much neglect ami uuiniyanre. all the 
Chinese appearing to feel that they had experienced the fullest 
extent of inisfortuuc and disgrace in liaviug incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the “Son of Heavenand at their urrival they 
found tlie quarters which they had previously occupied closed 
against them, and the triumphal gateway thrown down winch 
had tieeu set up to iiouour their arrival. 

\ arious causes have In-en assigned for their abrupt dismissal. 
Mr. Ellis thinks that the half-promise given, thal the ambassa¬ 
dor's own (oiemony should be accepted, was a mere deception, 
and that the real intention wu* to bring bim into theemperor's 
prescues under circumstances no inconvenient ami indecorous 
as to render it priority indifferent what ceremony lie went 
through, or hy rnufiisiou and personal violence to c-ompel tire 
performance of the kotaw ; or else the emperor, anticipating 
Lord Amherst's refusal of immediate attendance, muy hove 
proposed it us a pretext for bis dismissal. The audience hav¬ 
ing Iloeti called private, it is also conjectured that the emperor's 
object may have been to insist in |ierson upon the |ierl'onnanr.c 
of tin* kotaw at tliepuldie reception of the embassy, and, iti the 
event of continued resistance, at once to dismiss the ambassador. 
<itit/.l.i(l', who rertamly has had good opportunities of forming 
an opinion on the subject, considers the whole att'air of the dis¬ 
missal as the result of a design of disgracing the representative 
of so powerful a nation ns the English in the eyes of the Chinese 
grandees ami file jeople. 

The embassy soon after, however, received the Chinese ver¬ 
sion of the transaction, which was, that Hoo had oxceaded his 
instructions in intimating (lint the kotuw would nut lie insisted 
upon; for tluit there had never lieeu an intention to dispense with 
thut ceremony, at least at the public audience. Tho period 
when the attendance uf Lord Amherst before the emperor WM 
required hull lieeu previously fixed, ami had indeed liven in¬ 
timated to his lordship tire preceding day. Tire lime I red lieeu 
fixed without any reference In tire hint that lire etnlmvsy had 
travelled all the previous night; and had this been property 
stated to the enrqiernr he would have considered it a suflicumt 
reason for postponing the audience. Hut the mandarins had 
withheld this from hi* knowledge, and luul only stated indis¬ 
position as tire ground of objection; anil, therefore, when his 
physician re]Killed to him that the alleged indisposition was 
merely a feint, the emperor became angry, and issued orders 
for the dismissal of tire embassy, He hud afterwards discovered 
the actual state of the case, and had degraded the mandarins 
who were parties in the transaetion, and lined them in the full 
amount of the expenses which might be incurred on account of 
tire embassy, the hasty dismissal uf which the emperor was 
understood to regret. 

That this account of the transaction was only intended to 
parify the ambassador, however, appears from an edict sfttr- 
ward* published, in which the dismissal of the embassy is en¬ 
tirely attributed to the misconduct of the ambassador end the 1 

commissioners. 

It seems to correspond with this statement, or at least indi¬ 
cates that it was desired by the Chinese government to give a 
fair turn to the matter, that the embassy wae followed to Tong- 
chaw by commissioners, with jirtsrtits frortithk efcperdrlb the 
Prince Regent. Three presents Couslsted ef a httge sceptre, 
formed of a stone of a greenish-white colour, mi symbolically 
expressive of contentment i tbs haodie WM flwt and curved, not 
unlike that of a ladle, and the top «f « ehretrtir tlwpe, With 
some resemblance to the leaf vk'.tlw Watfr-lily. There was also 
a mandarins utckUu ef grsen atid red Moires, and a tow. beads 
of coral, with a tod ornament set round with pearls, attached to 
it; to (beep a <hw embroidered silk purees were added. Tbh 
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e.iirnmissimiers, in delivering these present*, intimated the em¬ 
peror'* wish to have in return a few of the articles originally 
intended for him. The articles which they selected fur tins 
purpose wens the portraits of the king and queen, a case of 
maps, and some coloured prints, manifesting, as it was after¬ 
wards expensed in an imperial edict, “the idea of giving much 
and receiving little.” * 

It is unly necessary to udd that the mission on its return 
was conducted by measured stages to Clanton, having on the 
way tieen treated with a decent measuip of civility, according 
to the imperial orders. The einpror’s answer to the Prince 
Hegenf's letter was delivered to the ambassador by tint viceroy 
of Canton on the arrival of the mission at. the city of that name. 
It wns couched in very pompous language, and concluded 
with the intimation that it tvuuhl not, on any future occasion, he 
necessary to send a *• tribute-hearer *' from so great a distance. 

Mr. Harrow calculates that Lord Macartney’s mission cost 
the Chinese governnienl a sum equal to 170,000/. sterling ; and 
Mr. Davis state, that Lord Amheist's must have cost them nearly 
the same sum during tlm live tiiuntlu that it was uu their 
bands. A quarter of a century lias now elapsed since a special 
embassy lias been sent from this country to the Court of Pekin. 
Although the mission of Lord Amherst was not crowned with 
success, it was followed by a longer period of tranquillity than 
had been experienced since the commencement of our inter¬ 


course with the Chinese. 'I he following notes will serve to 
place in chronological order the history of that intercourse from 
the period of Lord Aiuh«r»t’s embassy to the present time. 

Prom 1SKS tu 1421) we have only one instance of the British 
trade being suspended. In 1421) a circumstance occurred 
which in the sequel proved, tut Mr. Davis remarks, the anxiety 
of the government to avoid a discussion with the English. 
Mr. Davis's work contains (p. 43) the following uccouut of 
this transaction :—“ Borne boats from one of the Company's 
shifts were watering in the river, when they were tuirbuiounly 
attacked by a party of Chinese with stones. The officer in 
charge of the boats tired over the heads of the assuilauts to make 
them desist, but the shot unfortunately took effect among some 
hoys mi a high book opposite, and killed one of them. The 
Chinese, as usual, demanded that somebody should lie given 


up; but the committee insisted on tire urgent emergency which 
led to the discharge of tire gun, as well as uu the accidental 
nature of tire case. In the mean while the butcher on board 
one of the ship* committed suicide; and the Chinese, on hear¬ 
ing this, immediately ttwk it up, thinking prnpgr to assume 
that he must bo the individual who had shot the boy! The 
utmost eagerness and baste were shown by them in appointing 
sn inquest of mandarins, who proceeded to examine the body; 
and os it was decided by them at once that the deceased 
butcher must be the homicide, the trade proceeded us usual. 
It must be observed that the committee only granted permis¬ 
sion far the ship to be boarded by the mandarins when they 
deifo-nded it, and that tits whole proceeding showed the ex- 
Mats anxiety of the local authorities to accommodate the 
affairs* sooass they despaired of getting possession of a victim 
to be strangled without a trial. But they carried the matter 
still farthers A person of sums tank, scandalised st this dis¬ 
graceful proceeding'oa the part of the government, did his ben 
to iudoceth* father of the deceased hey to declare that he was 
not satisfied of the batcher being the slayer of his sot;. The 
maodatius immediately took all the parties bap custody, and 
punished the instigator of the complaint as ode who conspired 
tO promote litigation and trouble,* <- 
...■ frill 691 the Americans become embroiled with the Chinese, 
Ottdsrere induced to give ttp att* Italian sailor (tamed Terra- 
ttovajond be was barbarously Strsngitd. W« have noticed 
tiria«sanfc runlet the proper head in an ensuing page. In the 
asreof-tfa* English -frigate Top**e> thedeliveryof two of 
the ottWWWas'demanded in oanseqnanee of two-Chinese 
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having been killed under the following circumstmices t— 
An unarmed parly of the crew wete watering on the 
shore, when they were suddenly attacked by the natives, 
armed with spears and Jong bamboos. The situation of the 
seumen appearing desprate, a party of marines was or¬ 
dered on shore, who, by their fire, covered the retreat of the 
seamen, ami at tire same time some guns were discharged to 
keep a neighbouring village in cbcck. Fourteen seamen were 
wounded, and two Chinese were killed and four wounded. 
Captain Hichardson, the commander of the Topuie, wrote to 
the viceroy explaining the transaction, but be refused to bold 
any communication with him. threatened to stop the trade 
until two Engiidnm-n were given up, and threw the responsi¬ 
bility of the affair uu the select committee. The committee 
determined to meet this threat, and ou the llth of January 
they hauled rl.iwn their flag at Canton, went on board the 
ships, and the whole fleet proceeded to an anchorage lower 
down the river. The viceroy now issued a paper recognising 
Captain Hirhardsun's independence of the committee, and 
inviting them to return ; but os they insisted upon stopping the 
trade miiil two men were delivered up, the committee refused, 
'The demand was reiterated, on which the fleet removed below 
the river. This step was to huve been followed by a total 
cessation of intercouree; but so (sir from this being the case, 
the merchants eagerly renewed the negotiations for a settle¬ 
ment, proposing that the committee should address the viceroy, 
“ stating it to lie Captain Uichurdson s declaration that, two 
men hud disappeared from the frigate, by which the local 
government would be enabled to show that these two men must 
have been the homicides." This piece of duplicity being 
treated as it deserved, the Chinese next hinted tliat if the 
frigate were to go away for a few day< the viceroy would be 
enabled to report that she hod absconded, and thus tin 
amicable arrangement might Is: the result. Other equally 
chiiructeiistic proposals were made, but when they had all 
failed the trade was fully and freely opened by the Chinese 
authorities, nml they exonerated the committee from the re¬ 
sponsibility which iu file first instance had been cost upon 
them. Mr. Davis, alluding to this transaction, says—“ The 
local government was on this occasion for the first time 
brought to nnknowledgo that the committee had no control 
over, nor connexion with, his Majesty's ships." 

.Several years now passed over without being marked by any 
events of importance, and the trade proceeded uninterruptedly. 
Jn 1428 and 142!) two of the Hong merchants failed, whose 
aggregate debts amounted to two million dollars. At this 
period the Hong merchants, ten or eleven in number, were 
responsible in a corporate capacity for the debt* of individual 
member* of their body to Europeans. There was a regulation 
forbidding them to contract money obligations to foreigners, 
but it had at all times been iunperative; and the security 
which the eonsoo, or general body, afforded, was an inducement 
which capitalists readily embraced; and tons the facility of 
obtaining loan* tempted the Chinese merchants to incur largo 
debt*, bearing interest at tha rate of 10 or 12 per cent. On 
the occurrence of there heavy failures some new regulations 
wete adopted far the government of'the Hong merchants, and 
the eonsoo is no longer liable for defats incurred by individual 
members of their body. Their nomhsir is at p rese n t 11, and 
each Hang is licensed to trade on his individual account. The 
eonsoo ftrixL, from which the debts of insolvent Hongs were paid, 
i» derived, according to Mb Davis, “ from charges, amounting 
to about three per c*ut., hud by rise "body of Hong merchants 
on foreign export* and imports; and bonce it becomes a severe 
harden on the fair trade of Canton. - ’Instead of being allowed 
to tarminate with the tiginifatisnaf tha defats far which they 
weretfhst levied, it see m s that fhe charges have etfattaed to 
full farce, and served] to meet the in cr ease d demand* of the 
govermoeuton rise eonsoei* These exactions from rise 1 Hong 
merchants am marieonii«r vfiribtfa name* as “Use* of rise 
army," “YdBotrtHtir,"“I«^)reilJ v ttftut«i’‘fats.'' The origin 
of the Hong uHsopdfats Isto be AttribuMd to’ the jealousy 
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of the mler* of China, and they tlwrefore recognise a body 
to whom the office of dealing’ with foreigner* is delegated. 
Before the Chinese government could he induced to amend the 
constitution of the Hong monopoly, the select committee more 
than once stopped the trade. 

In 1830, die Chinese authorities of Canton having taken 
offence at some encroachments in rebuilding the European l'a» 
tory after the great tire in 1823, again displayed their jealousy, 
and new restrictions were published for tvguluting intercourse 
with foreigners of a more stringent nature thuu any which had 
been yet in force. No Europeans were to remain during the 
summer at Canton; die native servants were to lie more under 
the surveillance of the Chinese authuritia; all foreigners were 
to submit to the government and control of the Hong merchants, 
and not to quit die factories in which they lived ; none might 
move up and down die river without a licence; and oilier 
restrictions were also contemplated. On die edict containing 
these regulations being published, the English committee 
threatened to suspend the trade. Before the period lor carrying 
this design into effect, the viceroy of Canton forwarded the 
emperor’s confirmation of the new restrictive regulations, and 
the question no longer rested with the local government. The 
committee had sufficiently shown diric souse of these measures, 
and having communicated with the governor-general of Indio, 
lie sent one of his Majesty's ship* with a letter of remonstiunce, 
which was delivered to the viceroy. Eventually the new re¬ 
gulations were quietly laid aside, and have not again been 
brought forward. 

In 18.!2 an experiment was made to carry <m a trade at. the 
prohibited ports of China, but die result proved that without 
the consent of die imperial court nothing could lie done in the 
way of promoting this object, ami that, until this sanction could 
lie obtained. Canton must, continue die sole place of European 
trade. The experiment seems to have been very fairly tried. 
An assortment of guods likely to be in request was judiciously 
made, the ship conveying them was put under tbe cure of an 
experienced officer of the East India Company, and Mr. (Juta- 
laff accompanied it os interpreter. The ship was nluent six 
months, and touched at Amoy, Foochowfoo, Ningpo, Shanghai', 
and, on returning, at Corea and Loo-chnn. As a commercial 
speculation the expedition had entirely failed, more from the 
determined opposition of the authorities than of the vatires, 
who" in some instance! -appeared dfsirnut of more extended 
intercourse. 

On the 32nd of April, 1831, the trade of tha East India 
Company with China, after having lasted just two centuries, 
was brought to a dote, according to the provisions nf a new 
Act, tendering the trade free. Several ships toon afterwards 
quitted Canton with cargoes of tea for the British islands. 
Lord Napier, who was sent out by the government as official 
Superintendent of British trade, to replace the authority of the 
East India Company, arrived at Macao in July, 1831. Mr. 
Davis and Sir C ha rge Robinson were included is the same 
commtmioh a* that under which Lord Napier derived hit 
authority. Oh the plea that Lord Napier's mission had not 
been announced from England, and that the assent of the court 
of Pekin was necessary before bb official claims could be re¬ 
cognised, the Viceroy of Cantos refused his lordship's letter of 
aimoabcement, arid cWclinedevefy subsequent offer of direct 
communication. The Chinese authorities, for foe purpose of 
annoying Lord Napier, beset bis residence with soldiers, drove 
away .his native servants, and stopped tbe supply of provisions, 
insd Iris lordship was underfire necessity of sending for a guard 
of mariosafor his protection ; and hedlmeted two of bts Ma¬ 
jesty's ships to printed to foe anchorage often trade at Wham¬ 
poa. €te ffifTfoof September fob ships jasrod foa batteries at 
fofr fioetaa Tiptt, which spaed upon theta, bat testa, soon 
teMteete m. wteller, .Wtery eu Tiger ltetm), tbfo%h «t 

fofc letterjdacewBritite amforweattUsd by' tshotfom 
fosVCDuMtsr-' Aftet tedioas dslaya fob frigate* aMband/at 
i 'fha«o|tefrs Ufocf Sep te mber . Tb*eees»atu«etio«fce- 
. 3fos!l^''0iia4il«eMs-aafo^ eltiteaxl agsost fos «mate*w 


a* well as the English; and previous to the resumption of 
commercial iotrreonne the local government required the with¬ 
drawal of the frigates from the anchorage of the merchantmen, 
and the retirement of Lord Napier from Clinton. Lord Napier, 
being unwilling, by maintaining bis claims, to occasion the 
fluffier interruption of the trade, arranged that the frigates 
should return to Lintin; and tin the 31st of September he 
reached Macao, where he died in a few weeks. The viceroy 
reopened the trade as soon as Lord Napier bud retired from 
Canton. Mr. Davis, author of the valuable work on Chirm 
which we have quoted, was appointed as the successor of Lord 
Napier. 

The Chinese, however, were not quite satisfied with the new 
official arrangements under which the free-trade was conducted, 
ami the viceroy issued two edicts, requiring the English mer¬ 
chants to elect a temporary tae-pon, or commercial chief, to 
control the English shipping and prevent smuggling. As the 
Hong merchants were uutnndly anxious to retain ffio control 
id English affairs in their own hands, file merchants were 
directed to write home for u iiie-jun. who was to be a merchant, 
mid not u king's officer. Mr. Davis predicted that the embar¬ 
rassment which must result to the local government from the 
wont of some authority to which reference might be made 
would in time oblige them to recognize the king's commission; 
and this view has proved correct, u direct correspondence hav¬ 
ing liecn established between the officers of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment and Captain Elliot, who succeeded Mr. Davis. 

During 1833 and 183d the trade proceeded without inter- 
ruption—a circumstance to lie attributed rather to the reciprocal 
advantages of the parties interested I icing best consulted by 
such a course than from the influence of any Superintending 
power. This ; lower was, iu fact, so destitute of rent authority, 
that in one of the above years a British trader, whose goods liad 
lieen seized by the Chinese customs, was about to take the law 
into his own hands by reprisals on the Chinese trade. 

VVe now come to the circumstances which hove ted to tbs 
present state of onr relations with China. The Chinese go¬ 
vernment had been in the frequent habit of denouncing the 
smuggling of opium ; hut ns tiiat trade was carried on under 
the eyes of the authorities, and many official persons of con¬ 
sideration and rank derived a jiroflt from encouraging it, the 
edicts concerning the unlawfulness of the traffic were regarded 
as little 1 letter tlian waste jiaper. Mr. Davis states that the 
opening of the trade in 1834 gave a great impulse to smug¬ 
gling, which awakened the attention of tha Chinese govern¬ 
ment, and led it seriously to determiua upon its suppression. 
Early in 1838 Captain Elliot wrote home, stating that there 
was no longer any reason to doubt the sincerity of the Chinese 
eourt on this point. He added—" The immense, and. it must he 
said, the most unfortunate, increase of foe supply of opium dot¬ 
ing the last four yew*, the rapid growth of the east-coast trod* 
in opium, and the continued drain of Ihr'tllver (fat payment), 
have, no doubt, greatly alarmed foe government." If win it 
this period that a mandarin was disgraced for having advised 
that a tax should he laid on opium arid the trade legalised. 
During the administration of (lw Company at Canton npkim- 
ssuuggling gat excluded from the interior of the 1 tores Tigris, 
and confined to ‘Lintin and the'edari-; but on the tubvertlatftif 
the Company'* authority, fosse engaged in the trafficett tie 
beau ids to their proceedings. Captain Elliot observed that 
“ foe manner of foe rate course of (raffle within foe'XfriMpfcod 
probably contributed mete of all to impress (Orethe ffrtniHn 
government) the (agent necessity of reprewiag fog frifofog 
audacity of ffi« foreign smugglers, and ptdtjtetfof Htetfreesn 
eiatibg tberawdve* with the drapmtomidttwlstewf tbefr own 
hugs cities. #< Arid Ire efattod in teemsfordeSpettfaffiM, « while 
•ote a traffic existed in the heart wforir ****** commere*. I 
bedall ohm* felt foot the Otewfo gtnreHitft*nHrede jute ground 
for haste measures totMadr-fote^lWted''<ttd^ Upon 'foe pirn 
that; there was no distinguishing between the right and 
tee wrong .t Kfoia>wfo»dte| %ro«teirirfc ‘to fas vested with 
ddfoted and tde i frs i t )?&?**%' taabtohim to infoyate’hit 
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authority with c(Trrt in controlling toe illicit trade. In No¬ 
vember, 1837, lie had aildtessril the home government, ricom- 
nienditig a special conmi'viiiiiii'r to be sent to (2nu-i.ii for the 
purpose ufadjusting the difficulties arising to the lawful trade 
Iriun the piiiceediiiv* of the opium-smuggler* 1 Imt this sug¬ 
gestion was unavailing. In September. D3“, aseisure of opium 
was made at (‘anton, opposite the dwelling ofthe British trader 
to wlioni it belonged, and who, with the ship from which the 
opium came, was ordeied out of (he titer; and. with a view 
to intimidate the Kuiopean t-iniigglci*. preparations were made 
for strangling a native dealer in opium in the square imme¬ 
diately before the lhetniv, bid the European* succeeded in 
driving away the per'inns who were to have inflicted this pu¬ 
nishment. Captain Kl I lot nn.v issued a notice, directing all 
the smuggling craft in the river la-longing to the English to 
proceed outside within three thus; and he offered his co¬ 
operation to the government lot the propose (if putting a stop 
to the river smuggling. It was on this occasion Isays Mr. 
Davis) that he obtained from the viceroy the important con¬ 
cession of a ditee.f ciimiriimicatlnii with the manduiins, without 
the intervention of the llong merchants. The slc|is tnlu n by 
the native and European authorities proved tolerahly elfcctive ■ 
for some months. In .hinuary, the local govcimnent ( 

addressed a proclamation (Inertly to the foreigners, n-ipiiting ; 
that the opium-ships on the oulside should all la-sent away, 
tinder the js-wdty of hostile measures. Mr. Davis tegards 
this mode of addressing fnreigneis direct, and mil through the 
filing morcluuits, us strong evidence of the sun erity nod ear¬ 
nest feeling of the Chinese court on the subject of smuggling. 
The appointment of u very high oflieer from the imperial 
court, invested with summitry powers, was aimiiuneeil hy the 
local government. Just before Ins arrival a native opiuin- 
smuggler was brought to tin- square fronting (lie Kurn|ienn 
factory, nccoinputned by a considerable mill liny force, and 
there puhlielv strangled. 

Immediately ou his arrival the Imperial Commissioner (I.in) 
i*«ued an edict (directly' to the foreigners, demanding that all 
the opium on hoard the ships should he deliveied to the go¬ 
vernment for the purpose of being destroyed. lie also required 
a bond in tin* Chinese and foreign languages to the effect that 
“ the ships should hnrarlter never iiguiii dure to bring opium; 
and that, should arty la- brought, the goods should be forfeited, 
and the parties tnfl'er death; moieovcr. tlmt such punishment 
would lie willingly submitted to. - ’ On the 2itli of Muirh 
Captain Elliot, dm liritish supeiintemlent. hnsteneil to the 
factories, which he found in gieat alarm in consequence of the 
demand tliat Mr. Dent, uiespeetahle English merchant, should 
proceed into the city, mid attend the tribunal of the Imperial 
Commissioner Liu. Captain Elliot expressed his willingness 
to let Mr. Dent go into the city with himself, on the distinct 
stipulation, tnuler the commissioner’s seal, that he was not to 
be ineved out of his sight. On tin* same evening the Euro¬ 
peans were closely imprisoned in the factory ; the native ser¬ 
vants were taken from them, and their supplies cut off. Mr. 
Dwvissajrt— • An arc of boats was formed, filled with armed 
men, the extreme ends of which touched the east nod west 
banks of the river in front of the factories. The square be¬ 
tween, and the rear. were occupied in eousidemhlo force; and 
before tbe gat* «f the hall the whole body of Hong merchants 
and a large guard wet* posted day and night.’’ 

It was udder these circumstances that Captain Elliot re¬ 
quired tbe surrender of ail tbe English opium on the coast of 
China, and on too 3rd of April 10,283 chests of opium were 
delivered to the eOtatnlttfoner from tbe ships itssetn bled for that 
purpose below tbe Begem Tigris ; the British superintendent 
gif Inga bond to too owner* as an indemnity. On too 4to of 
MayyaR to* opium haring been given up, the blockade of the 
fr frMSy -at Canton ceased, and 10 individuals -were ordered to 
folder an edict from the government never to return, 
Thstoaperial eammiMiwiw placed the intercourse pith foreigu- 
•n undm toe tsanowost snftrictionst Mt. Davis atoms (hat 
“all the unlicetitad owtelwaa and shop ke eper * engaged in 


i most extensive transact inns with Europeans were ordered to 
I remove forthwith, said their street* Marked up. Harriers wew 
j built arms* some streets, the factories stockaded about, ter- 
! races tom down, and the foreigners made little better than 
| prisoners within their own dwellings." Captain Elliot applied 
I to tlie governor-general of India for shija «f war aud armed 
! vessels tor ti.e protection of life atid projiertv. 
j W c ait- unvv at war with China. In the Queen's speech on 
• the opening ot pdiliament in Jan. 18-10, it was stated that 
| “ Events have happened in China which have occasioned an 
interruption of tin- commercial intercourse of rov subject* with 
that country. I have giv>-n, and shall continue to give, too 
most serious attention to u matter so deeply affecting the in¬ 
terest nf my subjects anil tlv dignity of my crown." Ou the 
21st of June, 1840, Commodore Sir J. Bremer, with the 
tint division of the Chinese expedition, arrived at Macao, 

! proclaimed a blockade of the river and port of Canton, and 
! sailed to the northward. On the 2Sth Admiral Elliot, the 
commander-In-chief of the naval for< c», at rived, and two days 
aitcrw-.iids followed (.oinmoiluie Bremer with the second 
division. On the ulh of July the island of Clmsan was cap- 
Iiii<*vl and occupied hy the ilnt.i.vh troops. On the 29lli of 
July the Adniiiul and Captain Elliot, tin-. British supef-iutt-iid- 
cut. piuemied ncarei I’ekiu, to I’echelec, where they ai rived oti 
tin- loth of August. Ou the Ifltli Captain Elliot laid a ctm- 
ft-n-iirr vvitli the imperial cominisaiimer Kesheu, wheu it was 
arranged, at the request of tin- latter, that further negotiation 
should t.ike plan- at Canton. On the 21st of NuvenilK-r tiie 
admiral returned to Macuo. and about the same time Keslieu 
UI lived at Canton. No arrangement of the matters in dispute 
has vet taken place, and the issue may is- protracted for a con¬ 
siderable period, owing to the dilatory proceedings of Chinese 
diplomatist*. The object of the Br'trsli government is under¬ 
stood to he an indemnity for I'.e* opium destroyed i,valued nt 
3.(HM),(trtu/.) mid for the expense* of the war. the recognition 
of ministers or envoys, the right nf u direct upjieul to the. im- 
penal enuit, aud greater fn edom of trade. 

Hi jsiah. 

White the oilier nationi of Europe were slowly and gradually 
set king a trade at hulf the distance of the globe, Russia, hy it* 
conquest* in .Siberia, suddenly found itself, ill the seventeenth 
century, involved m territorial disputes with China, at a dis¬ 
tance of 300(1 miles from its own capital, and more than 2000 
miles from that part nf China where Europeans weie contend¬ 
ing for admission on the con dues of the tomd tone. The im¬ 
mense regions lietwecn them two empires had remained long 
unclaimed, except hy tlie wandering tribes who made them 
their temporary habitation. Barren mountains and extended 
deserts of sand seemed to promise to China an exemption from 
all attacks in that quarter; each nation supposed (lie other too 
distant for schemes of aggression; and tire intervening laud, 
like the great ocean, appeared to divide rather than to connect 
them. Russia bad for some time established the fortress and 
colony of Albaxin on toe river Amour, within 1000 mile* of 
Pekin; and China appeared unconscious of the existence 
of a great empire on her borders. By quietly pursuing their 
own avocations toe Russians might have still retained poeset- 
sion of that line river, hut frequent complaints were carried to 
Pekin of their robberies and outrageous conduct; and the 
hunter* ofthe neighbourhood repr ese n ted to the court of China 
that they could not continue there tribute of sables union these 
outrages were repressed. On receipt of -this intelligence some 
fruitless attempts were made fay negotiation to induce tiro Rus¬ 
sians to abandon the places tard upoti their failure a troop of 
Chines# wait start in WW, «h# pesresshid of the forik tad 
demolished to* works, foot permitted tots Russians to depart 
peaceably, and even allowed snob e*. were desirous of entiling 
themselves of the privilege'to. etiftt sitJHin, where tWr de¬ 
scendant* still rtaide, tfaough haidly to be distinguisbed from 
the Chineia ihlanguqge,. and religion, ehdritelbing 

no predilection for the ooontry of their for rf s tfa arsv into* fal- 
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lowing year the Russians, desirous of retaining the advantages 
of hunting the sables, which are very numerous and beautiful in 
this neighbourhood, rebuilt tiip fort, impiudcntly resumed 
tlteir former conduct, and brought upon themselves a second 
attack from the troops of China. On this occasion the Russians 
begged for peace, lengthened negotiations ensued, and in 10 e i> 
a treaty was signed by which Russia, on condition of being 
permitted to trade with China, agreed to abandon an extensive 
territory, to destroy the fortress of Alimzin, and to surrender 
entjpdy the navigation of the river Amoor. of the extent and 
value of which they were then ignorant. This river, flowing 
through a tine country a distance of 30 degrees of longitude 
from west to east, and emptying itself by a broad and navi¬ 
gable mouth into the Pacific Ocean, would probably have been 
of far greater value titan any profit arising from the trade to 
China: but tiie extent, and probably the existenee. of a nut igu- 
tion from the heart of its Asiatic possessions to the ocean, were 
unknown to Russia. The whole was given up, and from that 
time the court of Pekin has granted to Russia more consider¬ 
able privileges than have ever been accorded to any other 
European nation. Russian traders were allowed to proceed to 
l’ckiti—an indulgence which, by a subsequent treaty, was ex¬ 
tended tu caravans; a Russian church was built by the a-si.st- 
ance anti under the protection of the Chinese government; six 
ecclesiastics were, permitted to reside at the capital for the ser¬ 
vice of die church, and four students to acquire a knowledge 
of the language and institutions of China. It was arranged 
that the rtsiileut hotly should remain at I’ekin 10 years, at the 
expiration of which period they should tic relieved by aneipuil 
number. All these unamremonts liuve admitted of iiindilica- 
tious. The residence of the mission has xi-ually liecn pro¬ 


empire of Catay. They there saw a stone wall fifteen 
fathoms high, along which they walked for 10 finys. when they 
came to agate where 3000 men were on watch,and where they 
saw great pieces of ordnance adapted to carry shot as large as 
a man's head. Strangers with merchandise came to intflit; at 
the gate; the Altine men name to sell horses there, but only a 
few were admitted within the gate. Tin* whole journey from 
Tomsk to Catay occupied 13 weeks; ami it took tiie adven¬ 
turers 10 day* more to reach the great city to which they were 
conveyed. On their arrival they were lodged in the house for 
ambassadors; and mi the fourth tiny after (heir arrival a secre¬ 
tary came to them, attended by 200 well-dressed men mounted 
mi assn*. This persutiage, after having feasted the Russians, 
intimated th.U he wits sent trum the emperor to ascertain' the 
objects which brought them to Catay. They answered that 
tlicir emperor lout sent them to discover tiie dominions of Catay, 
and to see the king thereof, lint the man replied, It was not 
the niaiiner oft'utav to come befme the king without presents; 
and though your white emperor had but sent hy his first am- 
j h.n-iuh rs to our king something of no gn-nt value, our king 
w ould have sen! him many precious tilings, mill dismissed you, 
Ii'h ambassadors, honourably ; but now lie only semleth this 
letloi to ymir emi>oinr.” * This wa* the letter which no man 
at Tobolsk was able m ti.insl.ilii. There seems no doubt that 
the great city to whirh they came was Pekin; their descrip- 
tiou nerees putty well with it. Puri has bail some doubts 
about this, Iioimum' their account make, the capital nearer to 
the grett wall than the statements of the Jesuits seemed to 
authorise; hut our present inhumation enable* us to verify in 
this particular the account which tiie Russian adventurers 
furnish. 


true ted to 12 years or more, and the arrival of caravans, after 
being suspended two or tlnee times, has lieen entirely discon¬ 
tinued siiire 1735. Tiie must fiivoious pretext* have aftorded 
the court of Pekin occasion to suspend all intercourse, and wren 
to imprison tiie mission.* The trade lias been for neatly '.Ml 
years merely a trade of barter, carried on solely at Kiaklitu, on 
the fronti«rs of the two empires, earh nation carrying its goods 
to that marl to exchange with those of tiie oilier. Tiie profits 
of this trade are fouud vahmMe to Russia ; hut, by a funds- 
meutal law ofCliina, no nation can Hade at two points, and Rus¬ 
sia is in consequence excluded from tiie more valuable Canton 
bade, though it has at least on oue occasion availed itself of 
the corruption of the sulinrdinate authorities of China to take 
in and deliver a cargo outside the river a* easily and almost a* 
regularly os in the harlmur of Canton. 

As Russia has not only had commercial but territorial ques¬ 
tions to arrange with Chiua, there is no European {wwer which 


As the territorial negotiatimia tu which we have already ad¬ 
verted were conducted in Tatiarv, whither the Chines# sent 
their envoy*, and die details are not generally interesting with 
reference to China, we may pass them by. and pome down to 
the mission of YshrunU Ides in 11192. This ambassador wo* 
sent by Peter .the (ireat to endeavour tu establish the trade 
lie tween Russia Mid Chinn upon a (inner mid more regulated 
footing. Yshrants, alter a long and diflirutl journey through 
Siberia, reached the Mongolian frontier, where he was politely 
received hy a Chinese mandarin, tuid conducted, with hit suit# 
of ninety persons, to Pvkiu. Yshrants, like other travellers, 
records his admiration of tint great wail, anti of the forts which 
ho jwsswl in Iiis Way to the eapitnl. The embassy on their 
arrival felt it their first duty to return thanks to God fnv having 
brought them in safety to tiie desired place without the loss of 
more Ilian one man. In u few days the amlsusodor was ad¬ 
mitted to an interview with tlw emperor Kang-he, when he 


bat sent so many embassies to that country. We can only spe¬ 
cify the principal embassies, and notice some point* of interest 
which occur in the history of the intercourse between the two 
nation*. ^ 

The TungoutMvere the first from whom die Russians heard 
of China. They were then unacquainted with die horse, but, 
their description stated that they had seen it, with tiders, in the 
Chinese empire, f 

In the year 1(110 the Russian governor of Siberia sent to the 
Emperor Michael Fcdrowich two letters, cue from die Altine 
Csar, and the other from the Emperor of Catay, which latter there 
was tie person in Tobolsk aide to translate. It had breu 
brought by two Russian cussecks, who had found their way to 
China, thus-They went from Tomsk (Tome) to Kirgi* in 
ten days, from whence, in half « day, they reached the dominions 
<rf ths Altqs king, wiiers those of Rusca ended., They tra¬ 
velled through his states five keeks, end, then reached the 
emudry afShevetnugely, where « womsu nq»«l; end after 
journeying .jjn, tide atwqtry for four days' they arrived at the 

* TTis dreaksnrew aul Ithesndaet of the Bamtua hu heeh 

tbt.atlegw osbsb.' 'Omagh ssatetbaes the Chinese MsstdiMtUl 
ton WHW sstWssiy 4HH.it the worestton dMi by Bessie to 
revelteiMbss ef Mongols. Sot evsn China hu ceded to metiers of 
•mdtbt reSttotriro Jwt tfwsys Seen mwwed. ~ 

f Wu tow , snh SL P-MS. vi, M - , v,,„ ... 


delivered hi* credentials, He wits planed on the left hand of 
the thrum!, mid his retinue on tiie right, and the usual enter¬ 
tainment was served up. Several “ low reverences" me men¬ 
tioned as lasving been performed on presentation to th* «in. 
peror, awl on receiving cups of tea and wine which be sent to 
them ; hut,it is nnt expressly said that this low reverence wa* 
the same os that performed by the Chinese. Another time h* 
wa* invited to a banquet, or rather to eat in tb« untwist pre¬ 
sence. He was seated cross-legged near the throne, and received 
from the emperor's tabic several dishes, and pronounce* them . 
to have beau very palatable. Tit# questions wb tab tbeeWJWto 
put to him indicated a larger measure of intelligence Md 
information than hss often been exhibited by Chinsse s sq sM tt, 
whew questions and remark* on such occasion* have fsucmlly 
been of toe most puerile description. - At tiie audiene* ofleave 
the her alii, or roaster of tiie eeretaonira* > sraftl. Werpft tm, 
** knock head, - ’ and instantly toe. tgMb oowgregatwir wet* 
thumping their bead* upon the (toorbafeK tki fi tSe»of Heaven.’' 
Yshrants docs not say, but leaves ik to bs anderstnod, that he 
was hi to* number of the worsMpjWit'« He doss- not state toe 
actual result of hi* embassy y bath* wse treated wito great 
affability by the emperor* (tod dismissed with many presmrfs. 
He, perhnj«, set. wore of Rekin than any ether ac a l i s sos der, to 
- - - d-pAtore; , tot.'lftp* Tto-rot. •• - *« ‘ 
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lit* was left af perfect liberty to walk about the town, in any 
direction that lie pleased.* 

Renewed territorial disputes concurred with the wish to 
promote a commercial intercourse in causing Peter to send 
another embassy to Pekin in 1710. The charge of this mis¬ 
sion was intrusted to Leoff Viusilovieh Ismaihiff; arul its 
primary objects were to settle, once for all, the boundary ques¬ 
tion, mnl tu establish tlie caravan-trade on a permanent footing. 
The embassy was met on the frontiers of Chinese Turtary by 
the oflircr appninti L il to conduct them to Pekin. This person. 
Incoming aware that there were several females in the part)’, 
strongly objected to their being taken to the capital, where, he 
said, there were women enough already, and no more were 
wanted ; and where, above all, there was no precedent that on 
European lady hud ever been admitted. He tlierefore wished 
to send forward to refer flic subject to the emperor; hut as this 
application to court would have seriously delayed the progress 
of the mission, the ambassador thought it best to send the 
women luti k to Russia. 

After the embassy commenced crossing the desert of Sliamn, 
they were forty days without seeing a single house. The 
country which they passed was a perfect desert, covered with 
sand and pebbles, and without any trace of cultivation; only 
a few Mongol tents here anil there relieving the monotony of 
the scene. In the course of their journey over this desolate 
region snow also fell abundantly, and it was often impossible 
to procure fuel to protect them from the cold v\hen at rest. 
Their hardships did not terminate with their entrance into 
China Proper, as most of the cities through which they had to 
pass had just liefore been overthrown by an earthquake. 

They were well received at Pekin. Their entrance was with 
great military parade, and the Chinese officers vied with one 
another in doing honour to the emlsissy. After all this Isnuulolf 
was not a little astonished to And the door of his hotel 
barred during the night, and sealed with the imperial seal. 
He remonstrated about this with the functionary in cltarge of 
the embassy ; but that personage thought proper to declare his 
perfect ignorance of the occurrence. 

The Chinese contrived tu get from the ambassador a copy of 
his credentials before they were delivered, which, according to 
Outzlaff, is the surest way to frustrate a mission, and render 
its object contemptible iu the eyes of the Chinese government. 
Ismailoff seems to hare been the first Kuroiwaii ambassador 
who demurred about the kotow. The jioiut was insisted upon 
by the Chiuese as indispensable : they said it was but reason¬ 
able that ho should comply with the customs of the court to 
which he came; and he wu assured that wlienevcr an ambas¬ 
sador was sent from China to the Russian court it would be 


suihleiily pronounced tlie ominous words “ margu box," and 
instantly the Ruisians were compelled to kneel thrice, and 
strike their heads nine times against tlie ground; nor, taken as 
they were by surprise, were they able to expostulate or offer 
any Tesistauce. It is very likely that the kotow was intended 
to have been similarly extorted in tlie case of Lord Amherst. 

When Kang-liy—for it was the same emperor who had re¬ 
ceived the last embassy—hud been satisfied on the point of the 
kotow, it seems to have been his endeavour by the kindest 
attentions to make the ambassador forget the degradatkadiito 
which be had Is-eu surprised. He took Isui.-uluff hjr the hand, 
and talked familiarly with him on different subjects. He 
talked about Peter, whose doings the old monarch appeared to 
(hid a difficulty iu understanding, and seemed particularly 
horrified at his exposing his person to so many dangers upon 
the sea, where no valour could avail. Kang-liy, indeed, seems 
to have been pretty well informed concerning the measures 
and the character of Peter, and to have conceived a consider¬ 
able degree of esteem for him, without being able exactly to 
understand his principles of action. The ambassador had 
several subsequent interviews with the enqirror, and conversed 
with him tui various subjects. Kang-liy seemed anxious to 
understand the character and measures of Peter; and his own 
dis'-omse, oh is usual with old men, turned much upon the 
vanity of life, and the necessity of dying at peace with God 
mid man : but what perhaps pleased the ambassador better than 
these moral reflections was the wish expressed by (he emperor 
to draw closer the bands of friendly intercourse between China 
and Russia- 

Isnmiloff and his suite were allowed full opportunity of 
investigating whatever interested them at Pekin. The emperor 
himself, indeed, seemed to lake a pride iu exhibiting to their 
inspection tlie finest productions of Chinese art, and of affmd- 
itig proof to them of the skill, of his subjects. In order to im¬ 
press the strangers with on idea of their skill iu the use of the 
bow, the emperor invited them to un imperial hunt, in which 
Kang-hy, who was then upwards of seventy, gave ample proof 
that he was still an able anil vigorous s]»rtsman. 

At Ilia departure the ambassador received an imperial letter, 
addressed to the Czar. This letter was rolled up and wrapped 
in yellow silk, and tied to the arm of a man, who was carried 
iu procession before the embassy. All tlie Chinese who met 
the man with the letter un his arm stood still, and those on 
horeeliuck dismounted, to testify their reverence for a letter 
doming from their sovereign.* 

Refute Ismailoff left Pekin he obtained pezmtzzion of the 
emperor, notwithstanding the opposition of the mandarins, to 
leave his secretary, I)e Lange, behind him as rcsidsnt minister. 


parf of his instructions to conform in every respect to the ccre- 
mopies which lie found iu use there, Tlie ambassador, however, 
Was inflexible, and the time for the audience arrived without 
any satisfactory understanding having been come to on this 
subject, 

jfha embassy proceeded to the audience on horseback. On 
tbelr arrival at the palace they found all the ministers of state 
qod officer* belonging to tlie court seated cross-legged upon 
fUr cushion* in tlie open air before the hall of audience. Places 
among these person* were assigned to the gentlemen of the em- 
bassy, who therefore fat down, and remained there about a 
quarter of an hour or** cold frosty muming liefore the emperor 
made hi*»ppeenu»be., He entered by a hack door, and seated 
himself upon the throat., The ambassador was then intro¬ 
duced to foe monarch, who, seeming to dispense with all 
formalities on this occasion, - touched the credentials with bis 
own hand, «od inquired a%r.t|*, health of the Cat, The 
«P wwailor wu delighted at. bnfbwjfew ftrotuehly escaped 
that bugbear the kotow, when, a* they were being re-conducted 
bs t^yhaU, the loud voice 9t*4» master of the ceremonies 

•*”“ *• ua s&i&fbWrttztt 

i eesaant, by tbs ambMMutsr bkaself, Ms at** twee 
aed.lt now wo<« usual) yfeuod at the end of L* Bran's 


Tills gentleman had a miserable life of it after Ismailoff wu 
gone. Tlie mandarins, who looked upon him as a spy on their 
actifge, did all in their power to disgust him with his situation, 
by subjecting him to numberless petty annoyance^ end doing 
ail in their power to ohstruqt the execution of foe commercial 
treaty which Ismail off had concluded with foe emperor. De 
Lange, however, after having iu vein expostulated, gained more 
attention by assuming a very high tone, and acting with great 
firmness. Ultimately a serious quarrel between foe govern¬ 
ments, on account of some Tartars who had left tbs Chinese for 
the Aussian territories, occasioned De Lange to beseut from 
China; sold an approaching war was only prevented by the 
death, first, of Kang-hy, and soon alter of Peter. 

Subsequent treaties between Ruitia and China established 
the trade between foe two countries so its present footing; and 
foe only fallowing embassy that stores to require oar notice was 
that of Count Golovkin* ta ISOff. Ttde w« a most spfondid 
emtsdey, composed of psfombclQntrlujgto 'the pe&ripel fo 

ilsrtrwtfrsm its- iMtasyftosaSc. PeterriMgto 

Ctosai 1 ! w^Litetnotte^or dMi.m' " 
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nitlics Sti the empire, who canted with tlietn numerous and va¬ 
luable presents to the court of Pekiu. However, on their arrival 
at the Chinese frontier, they were required to reduce their 
number, as there was no precedent of so numerous a retinue on 
any former occasion. This and other difficulties delayed the 
march of the embassy until January, 1806, when they crossed 
the frontiers. The season had then become most inclement; mer¬ 
cury from twice; and as there was no other shelter than that of 
frit tents, the embassy suffered most severely. Ou (heir ar¬ 
rival at Oungs the count w at sounded as to Ids intentions with 
respect to the kotow, when he most decidedly declined to per¬ 
form this ceremony, justifying his refusal by the example of 
Lord Macartney. The emperor, Kea-hiug—the same who 
reigned in the time of Lord Amherst's embassy — in his indigna¬ 
tion tliat a barbarian tribute-bearer should decline this mark 


and pressed in cakes, the mass is dried in an oven. Hie man¬ 
ner of its use is equally singular; these cakes are dissolved 
in boiliug water mixed with meal, fat, and salt. This tea is 
in great request throughout all the nomadic tribes of Central 
Asia, and the Suesiau merchants buy at Kiakhta considerable 
quantities of it, to he again sold of the fair of Nijitv-Novgorod, 
to the wandering Tartars or Mongols subject to Russia. 

“Next to tea, Chinese cottons were the most remarkable 
article imported—especially nankeens—which were sold in 
packets containing ten pieces each; these packets, which were 
called iouittt, might lie said to represent the nutnernry nota¬ 
tion, or rather the circulating medium, the value of goods 
Wing generally expressed in numbers of tonmv, or tens of 
former. Within these few years, however, great changes have 
taken place; for dm Chinese merchants now buy of Russian 


of respect to the Sou of Heaven, directed the embassy to be sent 
hack from Ounga. This wius accordingly done. It teems to 
us very probable that this conduct of Golovkin, and his plead¬ 
ing the example of Lord Macartney, determined the Chinese 
to insist on the performance of the kotow hy laird Amherst.* 
The trade carried on at the frontiers by private individuals 
after 1755 sooti became more profitable than that of the ca¬ 
ravans sent to Pekin by the Russian government. The Pekin 
merchants themselves were compelled to bribe the mandarins 
and otlier official persons, in order to obtain permission to visit 
the Russian factory; ami in consequence of these and other 
restrictions ami impediments the Russian furs were often sold at 


traders notion, stuffs, ami eveu nankeens, perfected iu die 
Russian manufactories. 

“From China nre also received silks, especially flowered 
damasks, cr»]ies. cotton, raw silk, rluilxirb, camphor, musk, 
China ink, and a quuntitv of otlier drugs; atul lastly jiorce- 
lain, and thnt litnutiful lacker-work, the secret of which seems 
exclusively their own. 

“ In exeliangi' the Russian mm-iunits supply them with 
furs; and this brunch of trade, at all times important, lias 
become still more so since the American Company has for¬ 
warded to Kiiikht:i, hy way of Okhotsk, the animal produce 
of the chase, regulaily followed under the direction of their 


a loss, while the produce ami manufactures of the Chinese were 
enhanced iu price. When the trade was established at the fronticr, 
under greater freedom, it not only became more profitable, but 
rapidly increased. Tlie jviemis engaged in it, finding themselves 
under the necessity of being on the spot, erected in the first in¬ 
stance temporary habitations, such as huts and tints, which were 
afterwords converted into regular dwellings; and two town* 
quickly arose ujxm the site appointed by the treaty as uu entre¬ 
pot and place of barter. Tlie nauio of the Russian town is 
Kiakbta, from the name of the river which washes its wall*; 
and tire Chinese town is called Mnimatchine, or the “ town of 
sales and purchases." The following account of tliesc trading 
towns, and of the important commense curried on there, is from 
the Apjiendix to the Marquis uf Londonderry's 1 Tour in lire 
North of Europe' (1S30-7):— 

“ These two towns are separated only by an esplanade of 
small extent: ou one side, to the north, appeared a gate of 
European architecture, a Russian guard and sentinels; on 
the other was seen one of those fantastical edifices which tlie 
Chinese erect at tlie entrance of their towns, having its walk 
covered with grotesque sculptures, inscriptions, and paintings 
in gaudy colours. At Kiakbta regular streets are funned of 
those neat bouses which compose the provincial towns in 
European Russia; and near the vast storelionses belaigjy to 
the American Company, or the shops established by tlWrWcb 
merchants of Moscow, Vologda, and Kourtk, rise the cupolas 
and bells of several churches. At Malniatehiue, on the con¬ 
trary, the streets, gloomy and narrow, are formed by walls 
with no .windows in them. The court-yards enclosed by these 
walls have round them small dwelling-houses, warehouses, and 
shops, in which is seep all the rich produce of China. . 

“ The intercourse between these two towns, so near to and yet 
so different from such other, becoma daily greater hi propor¬ 
tion a* the Roman bade, which is carried on almost exclu¬ 
sively hy a lew commercial houses ,of Moscow, Vologda) and 
Koorsk, At) immense quantity oftee is anunally 

impartedinto Russia by this way., The superior., qaalitie* are 
moseanpreeisted and in greater demand there than at Canton 
?h^, a .pgartaopy, aa 'ye* hardly Iumw»> SpM 
vu. tea m cakes,fottn« one of the modi important attielm <rf 
KiahMa' ft&iib' Was are. otfespWP.o# 1 jsfshttwp. 
of tse-andcfthelaaeteaf * plant' ofthe -saaifeage'ifsnwq' 
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Kimble*. 

203,115 

033,876 
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agents in the Uu-sian American colonies. The beautiful 
hcavM-ikiti.H they send are even preferred by the Chinese to 
every other far. Amongst the other articles of export, the 
must impel turn are, leather, glawt, steel, unit within these few 
year* Riissiun iiuiuufai-.lurv*, the demand fur which is always 
inereaiitig. ns proved by tlie following table of exports in three 
different periods 

1825. 1830. 1635. 

llnuliU.it. tumble*. Itnublr*. 

Linen to the amount of 70,110 130.231 203,115 

Colton aiutl's . 1,248 84,523 033,876 

Cloths . . . 268,421 1,431,550 2.266,641 

“ Upon die arrive! of the first caravans, which take* place 
at different times between (he end of the mouth of December 
and the commencement of Fnbruary, the greatest activity 
prevails at Kiakhta and Mdimatchine. Hie Chinese mer¬ 
chants then repair to Kiakhta, proceed to the warehouses, 
examine tlie goods exposed fur sale, agree upon the price, and, 
after having affixed their seal to the bales they have chosen, 
invite tlie Russian merchants to accompany them to Muimat- 
chine. There, in (be bazaars of the Chinese town, the Russians, 
rendered circumspect by experience, place the goods they 
select in exclwuige under the core of a sentinel, who is raft to 
lose sight of them until the exchange be actually effected} 
but, iu spite of all their precautions, they are often cheated. 
The Chinese, far from imagining that good faith and honesty 
are the natural bases of commerce, endeavour to gain an 
' advantage by every means which cunning can devise. Home- 
times they endeavour to sell their neighbours old tasteless fee, 
by concealing it under a layer Of fresh: as to the silks and 
cottons, they sell them in packets; they are made up of pieeCe 
differing in quality and colour, and as the seller* never {Mode 
any choice or selection, a too confiding purchaser is frequently’ 
astonished at finding Id the middle of the packer be has just' 
bought boards whose edges are cut cud printed 4ri&; much 
art, in order to imitate tin pieces of stuff?' ' "t* 

“It mart not, however, be supposed that tint tdgulfry of a 
few individuals has been able to operate txrikvMtably to flic 
progressive increase of the trade drXIaiASi.-: Tt* fql&Witig 
table will show it* great i mp toeea^i hM, • idfrflty of late 
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1830, RoiiIiIn. 

Haitian merriumdise exported, amounting to . • 1.115,024 
Transit.1.983,573 

Total exports 0,38s,507 
“Tlit trade of Kiakhta being that of barter, the import* 
necettarily balance the export*. In the transit mcrchandiiei 
Polish manufacture* are included. 

1835. 

Exportation. —Ruuian merchandite. 


Rouble*. 

Skim to the amount of . .... 2,228,377 

Leather 712,tSl 

Linen . , . 203,115 

Cotton* . . . 833.870 

Cloth*, 718,221 arehine* . 1,799,091 

Corn, iron, steel, copper, gin**, and other article* 1,110.110 

Total 0,111,088 

Polish cloths, 20(1,301 archines . ■ 400,950 

Transit merchandises . . . . 515,731 

Grand total 7,427.309 

Importation. 

Ten, 199,233 poods, 1o the amount of . . 0,909,119 

Silks.208.599 

Cottons ....... 122,720 

Drugs, Ac. . ..1«0,095 


Total 7.127,309 

“The Chinese mostly use citmels for the conveyance of 
goods, traversing the steppes in long caravans. The Russians 
chiefly transport hy water the merchandise which they send in 
aummer, ur nfteuer in spring, from Kiakhta to Europe, Alter 
descending die Salenga awl crossing the Mackal lake, they 
arrive at Jenisscck hy following the course of the Angara. 
From Jetmisseck the genii* are sent overland to the banks of 
the Ket, and from thence they much Tobolsk, the central en¬ 
trepot of Siberia. From Tobolsk they arc sent in sledges, 
either to the fair of lrbit, which begins on the 5th February, 
or, being embarked in vessels, arrive the following summer at 
Nijuy-Novgorod.'’ 

Franck* 

Tlie intercourse of France witli China affords no facts of 
much interest separately from the exertions of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries of that nation in propagating the Catholir faith in that 
semote country. Father Roger, a missionary of this order, 
flrtt preached the Gospel in China in 1381. Between 1581 and 
JflSl, 12G European Jesuits were einptovcd in the missions of 
China, many of them men of science and intelligence, to 
whom Eurojie is indebted for much valuable information 
respecting the internal condition of this empire. Du Ilalde and 
Fire Atniot deserve especially to he mentioned. The generals 
of the mission chose men arquaintwl with mathematical and 
mechanical sciences, which they knew were in request at 
Pekip, and thua they obtained a footing ami an influence at 
the emperor's court which no other Europeans lure ever ac¬ 
quired. Thsy were allowed to build churches; and although 
many 'storm* of persecution haro hurst over their heads, the 
Jesuits have never entirely lost their hold of the country. 
Their influence isngjjr comparatively small, but their house at 
Pekin still exiks, new churches an occasionally opened, and 
, there is a cansiderah^umbkv cf Catholic* in the empire.* 

, The ioteroourse bfllm ianisltsr European states with China 
,,'bff been exclusively one Of ind*. t&i ha* ne*er been of much 
importance. The mteremine;tif AJO*ri«a With China hu been 
’ ^striotly commercial; butaat^bM now acquired an dm- 
jatin$e second only to that Of Great Britafa, it may be well 
. to state, tajtty* ; |4aei, some foci* taBnocted with it* origin dad 

'“■Vt-W,', ■ <■,' ,1 
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Exited States of America. 

The trade of the United States with China may be considered 
to liave resulted from the active commercial spirit which sprung 
up after the establishment of the national independence. The 
first American vessel visited China in the year 1784. In the 
four following years not more than one or two other vessel* ap¬ 
peared ; but in 1788 a large ship, called the ‘ Alliance,' which 
laid been employed as a frigate during the war, made the 
voyage from Philadelphia to Canton without once letting go 
her anchor, and without any other assistance tliun a general 
chart of the woiid. The trade went on increasing, and acquirrd 
its present relative imjiortance during the European wan which 
arose from the French revolution, when the neutrality of the 
United State* so greatly enlarged all their commercial trans¬ 
actions, the foreign commerce of the world being then almost 
entirely encrossed by Great Britainin virtue of her naval power, 
and hy the United State* in virtue of their neutral position. 

The American* were the first people who attempted to entry 
on the commercial intercourse with China without the inter¬ 
vention of mi organised establishment. The American flag 
wan first hoisted at Cantim in lb02. Mr. Davis says, “ The 
consular agent for the United Slates, who was in all cases ap- 
pointed from among the Ampricau mercliants resident in China, 
was simply a commercial officer, and called a ‘ tae-pan," or 
factory chief, by the Chinese. He received no salary whatever 
from liis government, but wo* permitted to levy fee* in the 
transaction of business with his country men, hesides trading on 
his own account.'’ The trade of the United States was inter¬ 
rupted during the wur with England : but notwithstanding the 
American flag rontiuued to fly at Cuntun. 

Tlie trade lietweeti the Americans and the Chinese has only 
lieen once suspended in all the period since it was opened. This 
suspendon was in the year 1821, and only las'ed for a few days. 
As the occasion wa* one of considerable interest, and tends to 
illustrate the r-haraeter of the Chinese, we here introduce it. 

An Italian sailor named 'I erranovu, mi lioaid an American 
vessel, threw a [ml at a poor Chinese bualwoman, on which she 
fell overboard and was drowned. By the law of China man¬ 
slaughter is punished with death a* well at murder, only a 
distinction is made ill the mode of punishment, the homicide 
being strangled, whilst the murderer i< beheaded. Acting on 
this law, the viceroy of Canton required the American consol 
to deliver up the sailor for trial. As this was refused, a stop 
was immediately put to the trade, and both the security-mer¬ 
chant and the linguist of the vessel to which the sailor belonged 
were arrested. A negotiation was then commenced on the 
subject between the Chinese authorities and the Americans, and 
the latter consented to his being tried on board the ship. Mr. 
Davis (‘ Chinese,' p. 44) give* the following account of the 
subsequent proceedings;—“After this monkery qf justice, in 
which not a single witness wa* examined for the prisoner, and 
thefwier of Dr. Morrison to interpret was refused by the Chinese, 
the poor man wa* declared guilty, and put in iron* by the 
Americans at foe desire of hi* judge*. In a week after com¬ 
plaint* and ditcu*siun* arose among those whose trading trans¬ 
action* were (offering from the delay; and when it wa* reqnind 
foot foe Italian should be delivered up for a second trial at 
Canton, foe {Hong merchant* were told that they might take 
him. In foe wonts of Dr. Morrison, he waa f abandoned hy 
those who should bare protected him.' All European*,'a* well 
at Americans; were excluded from his mock trial, and by ilaytt 
break next morning be was hurried to the place of execution, 
in opposition to all foe delay* and forms of Chinese law, and 
cruelly strangled. Hie Pekin government was at foe same time 
informed that be had b«en tried! in op«f court, ami that the 
American coosulhad witnessed foe execution!’'‘ 

Since (hit a®*», apt*Jpb difltt^pse 'sot# tfot 'kWrtan 
American ship which h*d opkpn on hqatd^ foe trade' of foe 
Untied. States with Chinih** met with no obebqction; and 
GuteMT informs os fostmaoy American vtttds havesailed 
from Canton for Matto, wd Chili* b*tsfa^\whicb 
placet and ... \ 




DANTE AND PETRARCH 

By ANDK.il VIEUSSEUX. 


“ Rut where re pate the all Etruscan three— 

Dante, owl Petrarch, and, scarce lews than they, 

The hard of prose, creative spirit! lie 
Of the hundred tales of love—where did they lay 
Their hones, distinguish'd from our cinnmmi cljy 
In death as life f Are they resolv'd to dust. 

And have their country's marbles nought to say i 
Could not her quarries furnish forth mat host i 
Did they not to tier breast their filial earth intiunl i 

“ Ungrateful Florence f Dante sleeps afar, 

Lite Sripio, hurird by tlie upbraiding slum'; 

Thy factious, in their worse than civil war. 

Proscribed the hard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages; tuid the crown 
Which Petrarch's laureate hrow supremely wore, 

Upon a far and foreign soil had grown. 

Hi* life, his fame, his grave, though rifled —not thine own. 

“ Boeeaccin to his parent earth lieijueatli'd 
His dust—and lies it nut tier great among, 

With many a sweet awl solemn requiem breath'd 
O'er him who form’d the Tuscan's siren tongue ?" 

(‘ Childe Harold,’ Canto IV.)- 


Tub services of Boccaccio to literature are briefly noticed in 
these introductory remarks. As the events of his life are less 
important, than those of Dante and Petrarch, it lias been 
thought better to devote this Number chiefly to the lives and 
writings of Dante and Petrarch only. 

Dante, Petrarch, and Uocroceio were natives of the same 
country, they flourished in the same century, and were all 
instrumental hi furmiug and refining one of tlie principal and 
finest languages of modem Europe. Koch of them excelled 
in his respective branch of literature. Dante produced the 
first regular poem in the popular idiom; Petrarch was tlie 
prince of amatory and lyric poets; and lloccaccio was tlie 
best writer of tales. But these are not their only merits. 
They ware also universal minds, who, in au age of comparative 
darkness, took lofty awl extensive views of tlie great concerns 
of the human race—religion, politic*, and morals. PontjNra* 
a statesman, and a political leader awl writer; Petrarch was 
also engaged ip state affairs, and was often consulted by the 
find primes and stat esmen of his age; and Boccaccio was em¬ 
ployed by Ids countrymen in several missions, awl discussed 
in hi* ladht trariGi,several important questions »f politics and 
ethic*. . They all contributed to the revival of classical liteta- 
turein the wdst of Europe—Danis by his writings, in which 
he brought into Unties the Roman classics ; and Petrarch awl 
JJoccacdo, both by their works, awl still mors by their inde- 
luigaMe exertions id collecting, eoDafiug, and transcribing 
MSS. of Greek ahdlaUa authors which ky forgotten in the 
dud of ipoaastio libraries, add of manyofwhicb, but for their 
eww*0»t;jt*ntfoidr'*®* » copy wwild hare cosm down to ua. 
Petrarch' dhft' EecCaccfti rnftwed the lotig-ugglecttd stqdyof 
tireGcfoT^ «W| m^mebdnthmsawl 

l ot®#'y«»1fou$efl inlirty. «'A» that 
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cens, and the Normans, tlie Greek language and literature became 
ohtolete, except jierhaps in some remote convent of Calabria or 
Sicily. W itli regard to Roman literature, the written language 
of Italy was still a corrupt Latin, in ages when priests and 
monks were almost the only person* who could write. Tlie 
Roman classics, especially the prose-writers, wore neglected, 
awl at last forgotten, partly because they were not understood, 
and partly on account nf prejudice against them as the works 
of heathen writers. The tenth century was the true iron age of 
Italy. There are hardly any chroniclers of tlutt time, and we 
are still left in much oliscurity us to the events of that period. 
Tlie whole Peninsula was in uu indescribable state of confu¬ 
sion, ignorance, and wretchedness. The scandalous scenes 
that were taking place at Home at every new election of a 
jointin'— the wars of the feudal lords of Lombardy for the dis¬ 
puted succession to the crown of Italy, claimed hv Hugh of 
Provence, Rudolf of Burgundy, and Hereogariut oflvrea— the 
devastating irruption of Hungarians from the north, and of 
Saracens from tlie south—the tyranny of the delegates of the 
distant and imbecile Uyuuitine court, which still kept dominion 
over the suuthrru part of the Peninsula—the corruption of the 
clergy, the ignorance of the laity, and the ferocity anti wretch¬ 
edness of the jiei'jilc in general-—all these had concurred ill ex¬ 
tinguishing every sjinrk uf learning or desire for learning. A 
report tiecnme current in that age that the end of the world was 
at hand—a seemingly befitting cuusununutiun of such a series 
of horrors—and the apprehension of such on overwhelming 
catastnijjhe deterred men from wnsting the rest of their day* in 
acquiring knowledge which they would never want. 

In the following (eleventh) century n ray of better days to 
come seemed to dawn on the Italian Peninsula. In the north, 
the German Emperors, having assumed a prescriptive right to 
tlie crown of Italy, thereby put same sort of check on tbo tur¬ 
bulence of tiie great feudatories; while, on the other hand, they 
facilitated tlie emancipation of the towns from feudal vassalage. 
In the south the astonishing courage of a hand uf Norman war¬ 
riors founded a new monarchy, and snatched the fair regions uf 
Apulia and Campania from My routine misgoveniment. In (be 
same century tlie monks of Monte Casino and their meritorious 
abbot, Desiderius, employed themselves in multiplying MS. 
copies of the histories of Josephus, Tacitus, Jonumdes, Gregory 
of Touts, of some of Cicero’s works, slid of Vitruvius, os well 
, as of Terence, Ovid, Horace, Virgil, and other poets. Then 
came the great dispute between the ecclesiaetieal and fits lay 
powers, tlie church and the empire, which gave employment 
both to the sword,and the pen. Rome, under a succession of 
able pontiffs, became again the centre of European policy. 
Most of foe sovereigns of (hose time* were new men, oonquevor* 
and usurpers, or sons of usurpers, and they strove to Up&fifag' 
their power by obtaining the papal investiture, even 
condition of becoming tributaries to the papal see. >,■ ' i ,Vi: 

, In foe twelfth century a, long struggra took place Dfifonfot 
tin German emperor, Frederic I-, and the Lotabsjrdcitfc#, sup- 
ported by tire pope*, which ttraiNft* AftJ * 
tint latter by foe peace, of CowUnoe, .-"^p^jjifoj'Genmne, 
.and Venetian republic* wsra alwrfyJi*-Aid'. ffcforishvd by 
trad*; and their rotmmurmwitb&el&Mt, BforaS to foe tore 
of the Crusades, brought flrwh *or*a >f information to foe 
. Italian shores. The 'revived tin 

study of philosophy, and tbe.fttMMlStrf' Amalfi foe* «f 
law, of which Itiieric of Bologna find foe Tuscan 
became expound^*. GfutMfo- ''twefoar' Mdiaa, IN* fot 
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founder of the ennou law Tlie arithmetical symbol* were 
introduced into Kurnjie by tin Arabs, the musical sc lit was 
invented bv Outdo el’Are*/ 1 ; irnl the lessons and writings of 
Ianfranro of I’avn, Arise lino of Aosta, and l’irtio Iomhanhi, 
gave a new impulse to thiologiral and philosophical studies. 

It was, liowiver the thirteenth centum tliat opened a taw 
a<ra of learning m Itdy, Kredmr IT , emprror and kmgof 
Lombard), Ajuln and Sicily w u tin great restorer ol public 
studies An extraordinary prion tin greatest king that Italy 
had si i n sinee the tom ot ’lliioelori', although tainted with 
the faults of the agi and some |iersnnal i ices he hall u lolty 
mti lie it and expanded view*—l Mile i te limuded the Ueiiver- 
sity oi Naples, n sfond tint of Salmio, o]x-ued schools in Pa¬ 
lermo and other j aits ol Sie dy, promoted the study of natural 
history, and wroti tumsi If t work on birds, 1 1)e Arti A «u uidi 
ruin A'lbriv, inwhiihhi gives a kind of course ol ornithology. 
Hi i aimed n viral of the works of Aristotle to be ti anslidi d into 
Isetui Hu thanctllor, Pietro elelle \egtie, who had studied 
at Bologna, was liolh learned and e lotpiiut and with his osnist* 
anci, euiil tliat of another le amid man ludelio ot Suisse f e«— 
deric pulilislteel a cnili ol mistdutimis, nr lews, tin his 
kingdom ol Sicily and Apulia m who h her din ml tli «n 1 1 his 
predecessors, and adcliil others of Ins own semiil of tin lutbr 
being remarkable 1 ir a spirit oi jusfiee in 1 humnnt> • of < in 
inonly loiuid m the legist Hull nl tlniM ages I’nlii sis Us 
A igtii has hit six Isioks id I atm litters, whole ue mti resting 
lor the hutory of the time 

Fiukiic, all Italian by birth, was uni ot the first whowiute 
Italian poefiV, nearly a century liefore Haute, uml his son 
Mantled, tin nrding to the testimony of flu i unit tiqiorary 
chrome lei. Spun! lo, “ uiidtii walk nut m Ihe cool of the night 
through the street* n( Itorlitta singing verses in eimipuiy with 
two Sicilian inusieuuis wlm we le great loinanrers * Hu 
court of Frederic,’ my i one of tht • Nave lie Ant ii he,’ ‘ we* 
resorted to by nun of taleut esjsrially poets and e lixpunt 
speakers, oud hr whs \eiy affable and generous to them. Ihe 
popular dialer t» ot It ilv were then, as thiv are now tin lan¬ 
guage ot common e unVursation, rail in bring only the written 
language, but Fie dene and his court wort the first to uu mirage 
the use of writing m the vulgar idiom, who h thus bccaim 
refilled, and was styled “lingua aul-Sa’ or “ corhgiana, and 
also “Sicilian," because the first writers m it lived at the 
court of Sicily. 

In the same age with Fiedtric lived Bonamitum, a distin¬ 
guished dn me, and Tliom u, Aquinos, who was both a divine 
nud a philosopher. In Un secetud jiart of the same century 
lived (tuition d'Arexzo ftuido Cavalcanti, (Junlo ftumtwlli, 
and othais, who wrote Italian poetry. Npmelhi, Malespmi. 
and llltio CuBipagni, wrote histoiiesof the tunes also in Italian 
Pier Orsctnm wrote a work in Latin upon agriculture, and 
AndrCn Ronellu oi liarhttu wrote treatises and commentaries ou 
the Longtibord and Roman laws. 

This sraa the age in which Dante was born and educated; 
h*t hit Jitsrpry <ucw belongs to the following or iourteentfi 
owttifry, to dWeh also belong IVtmreh and .Boccaccio, who 
W*t^ DsnAyV jemiats by many years. 
i , J , . r DANTE. 

Dawt%- oA 8UMM*y AunutKiii, was bom at Florence 
AytpOMiWgt W fraction of lus C hristtan name, J 
Durants; he was .paUrt^Rantr, by which name he ha* 
became gsctrtdly tasfflkj % /sadly was noble; hr was 
a great grandson of Gatmiagnitw Khan, who married a lady 
At the finally of Atigtuqp of t Jfomm, god whose ohlldnco os- 
, termed the armband uie asgnf^ jhgfrWther. ttacctagwdg 


i tmk gwp s o wd the emperor Comm Jut. ha hie tornado, was 
. knight, aoddW in a.S> 1W In the 

t.jnmnho' (cantos b\ Ifi, 'em/ 'l7b*Cawfa|dWa W made 
tyhshtottiDst*. ids adventures, with an' kmm #$ account j 
dr f ]O<H 0 uec ami the primitive W lte «4*s- 

jw? AS Worn ihe hwakW o«t oFtite gttat fend 
teW<St,4rouS}hb 'and %* &<&&&.* sms** fsh«, 
^/kldtgHiwo Alighieri, died while Haute was yet * child. A* 


Dante grew up he showed great capabilities for learning, in 
which he was desisted by Brunetto Ldtini, a celebrated tcho- 
bir ol the time He iiccdme also intimate with Guido Caval- 
e anti, i y oung man ot an inquisitive and philosophical turn 
ol mind It u asserted bv some that Dante studied at Bologna, 
though this is not clearly ascertained, it is, however, ei ulent 
Irom hi* wmks that lie had read deiply, and was imbued with 
all the h artiiug of his times He fell ui love at an early age w itli 
Beatrice Portmari, of an illustrious family of Florence His 
attachment however appears to have been purely platonic, 
lint it served to purify lus sentiments, the lady herself died m 
lldl) when Dana was aliout 35 yean of age, hut he continued 
to l hcrn<h bee memory, if we arc to judge from his jioems, te 
the lutett pi nod ot lus lift. It must have been about or a 
little before llie turn of Beatrices death that he wrote lus 
‘A na Nuowi,' which is a series of eunsoni intermixed with 
prose, in wine h he spi oka of his love in a spiritual and platonic 
strain, and of the i h mge it produced in him, which was the 
lap lulling of his ‘ new hie” 

Jhe j utv ol the fiuilplswas at that time predominant at 
1 le i, m <, hui mg some year* before tJriven away the Guilieline* 
with tin lasistueee of the pope and%f Ch.it les of Anjou king 
1 N iph s But in the neighbouring city ot Arerso the «on- 
ti iry hul oee iutciI , the Guihtlines, with the bishop at thiir 
heal bang the strong* r pailv, hul turned the Guelph* out ot 
tin town It tmiv be olweniil thut the name* of these two 
i iv all it turns, w) icb m their origui dcsigtiated the respective 
ji trliv ms ol the r mpei ors euul popes lost murh of tlecer pn 
liiitiv< meaning as the ipuntl betwren tlie ehurch uid tin* 
empire subsided bv the ixtmetirm oi the house of Suabia 
'Die eivalslup however talwein the leading (unulies nf each 
pnty i outluued, mutual nfliuets were n memlxTcd, and the 
rttmmbnmic wo* btquetthed from father to son, so tliat 
<nu lj lus and Guihtlines were cue riadv to fight in t very part 
ot Italy, mil for tin stipremae v 1 1 thurch or unpin, hut foe 
flien own municipal siipeneintv in tlieir respective commu- 
rnties And sue h wis tht ambition of iteminffnng which pre¬ 
vailed among the wiultlncr i unities, that after lbs Guelph* 
hud driven the Ouibtlines out id atewn.ori«ru/*e?,thi leaders 
ot the party tliat remained ue pusseMiou ot the plue e began to 
quarrel amoug Uiemselves, and it uot uiiftiquerully liapjs lied 
that some ot tliem courted the assistance of the emigrant m al 
faction against tlu ir own coUragues. Hit occirnd Among 
otlieir instances at Florence in 12H0 whet Hpi ae <*o dt gli 
Adunari, one of the Guelph leaders, eoim<eteit himself by 
marriage with the Guibelme eoiuit, Guido Nuvello, which led 
to a temporary truce between the two poetics. But the Guelph* 
soon after began to persecute the Guibthues again. The usual 
late of tlie losing party in such coses was exile, with confisca¬ 
tion of property, and, in case of armed opposition to or contnv- 
v cntion of this sentence, torture and death wet* freely mOicted, 
and the houses of Bat obnoxious u^italusb Were not tut- 
frequently sst on fire or rased to the ground. The GUslpht of 
Arcewu, he mg driven out pf their town, ajqdied to these of 
Florence for amstauce. This led to a war between Florence 


and Amzxo, in which the Guilmluies of Bm Utter plaeo won 
defeated at Campaldiuo in Jane, 1280, when- theix-bishop 
was killed. Dante was pment at tote etfg ugeu wn t, and 
soon after hit return to Flonoos he married Gemma Doawh, 


of a powerful Guelph family. He now; bsaaats a ogadidea* 
for civic honours and offics* Tim ottteaua of F l mtewo wssw 
classed in three ranks t—1st, gwmdi, or old 
ftndat nobles, many of whom had still faodol srtatet in various 
parts nf the country, though in tfae term they s^syed by tew 
no exclusive jarivilego: 3nd, papotonr gssai^ oomubstattlni 
citimns, men who had rlssb by teidsy and many of whom yrste 
Wtalthlsrtisui the ttohifit dhdsiatekeols, er kalhBm togdem 
peopte, arttesna, Ac,. Ihetomla^dMNA weary of 
aneto erected by Action,, tod, b«io« 4tMtod IgasteW fWU 
«snio^ soon, among whom WM 
der, whaw'teo«aM«ni4AtetM^^ia 
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of the city, who were alto called «i signori,” and cniutituted 
the executive. Tliey were renewed every two months. No 
one could aspire to office who bad not lua name inscribed on 
'he register of one of the trade*. Dante enrolled hi* name on 
the register of physicians and apothecaries, though he never 
exercised that profession. 

The institution of tee priori did not prevent the town from 
being distracted by faction*, as those magistrates often availed 
themselves of their brief term of office to favour their friend* 
and court favour with the wealthier citizen*. To remedy this, 
the popular party, led by Giiuio della Bella in 1293, elected a 
new officer, called Goufalouiere di Giustizia. who was to 
enforce order and justice, and tliey gave hint a guard of 
1000 soldier*; they also excluded for ever thirty-three families 
of the grand!, or noble*, from political office. But a conspi¬ 
racy of the wealthy families drove away Giuno della Bella 
and hi* adherents in 1394, owl the town again fell a prey to 
factions. Two powerful families, the Oonati and the Cerchi, 
were at the head of the contending parties, and uftruys between 
their respective partisans occurred repeatedly in the streets of 
Florence. Both were Guelphs, but the Cerchi were susjieeteil 
of a bias in favour of thetGuibelines, because they were less 
rigorous in enforcing the penal laws against the latter; and 
they had also for them the friends of the unjustly expelled 
Giano della, Bella. The pope, Boniface VIII., favounil the 
Dtinati as heing scalous Guelphs. About this time die town 
of Pistoi* was likewise divided between two faction*, called 
Bianchi ami Seri, which originated with two brunches of tlu* 
family of OoucellierL The Florentines being applied to ns 
arbitrators, several of tee more violent partisans were exiled 
from Pistoia, and came to Florence, where the Bianchi liecnme 
conneetod witli tee Cerchi, and the Seri with the Dnnnti, aud 
from these connexions the two Flonmtine parties assumed the 
respective names of Bianclii and Neri. Both, os we haia said 
above, were branches of the great Guelph party theu predomi¬ 
nant at Florence; but afterwards the Bianchi in their reverses 
joined die Guibelines, with whom they have been often con¬ 
founded by antwrqueut writer*. It i* necessary to Iwar these 
tilings in mind, in order tn understand tile history and the 
political sentiments of Dante. Dante was a Gnelph, and con¬ 
nected by marriage with the Donati, the leaders of the Neri. 
But he was also connected by personal friendship, and perhaps 
also By a feeling of equity, with the Bianchi, who appear tn 
have shown themselves from tee first less overhearing and 


dcred in the street*; others were dragged into the house* of 
their enemies, when they ware put to the torture in order to ex¬ 
tort money from then, their house* were plundered ami burnt 
their daughters wens earned away by farce; aud when some 
large home was own in flames, Charles used to ask, 1 What 
fire is teat?' and these around him answered him that it was 
scree wretched hovel, whiter in reality it was a rich palace.” 
(Dino, Oomca, lib. ft.) The house of Dante wo* one of those 
tent were plundered. Dante was at tee time at Rome, whither 
he bod been sent by tee Bianchi to counteract, if possible, the 
suggestions of their antagonist*. On hearing the news of tlui 
proscription he hastily left Rams, and joined his fugitive friend* 
at Aresso. In January, 1303, a sentence was pasted condemn¬ 
ing him to two years’ exile and a fine of £1)00 florins, and in 
case of non-payment hi* property to ha sequestered. By a 
second sentence, dated March of the some year, he and others 
were condemned, as harattieri, or guilty of malversation, pecu¬ 
lation, and usury, to be burnt alive. The sentence was grounded 
merely on the public report of hi* guilt, “ font* jwhlics,” 
which in this case meant the report of hit enemies. Thin curious 
document was found in the archives of Florence iu file lost 
century, and bus been transcribed l>y Tirahoschi, Storm dtfla 
LoUtratvm, tom. v., ]>art 2, rap. 2. Dante now liegiui his 
wanderings, renouncing hi* Guelph connexions, and wholly 
intent U)Hin exciting the Guibelines of Italy against his enemies 
mol the oppressors of his country. He appear* to have repaired 
first to Verona, which was then ruled by the family of La Sonia, 
powerful leader* among the GuilieliiiM. But lie soon after 
returned to Tuscany, where the Bianchi and Guibelines now 
united were gathering their strength in tile neighbourhood of 
Arezzo, * 

The death of Boniface VIII. in September, 1303, inspired 
them witli fresh hopes. Benedict XI., fiw new pope, a man of 
a mild und conciliatory spirit, sent Cardinal di Prato to en¬ 
deavour to restore peace in Tuscuuy, hut the cardinal wo* op- 
|Hj*ed by the ruling faction at Florence, who frightened him 
out of tee town.* Florence was left a prey to anarchy, during 
which a tire linike nut which destroyed 1900 houses in June, 
1304. The Bianchi and Gnihelines thought of availing 
themselves of the confusion to surprise the town; aud sortie of 
them actually entered one of the gates, hut they were badly 
supported by those outside, and file attempt totally failed. 
Dante (Purgatorio, xvii.) censures file want of prudence and 
concord in the leaders on that occasion. He seems soon after 


violent than flicir antagonists, and to have been in fact the in¬ 
jured party. Dante, being made-one of the priori in June of 
the year 1309, proposed and carried a law by which the chiefrof 
both parlies were exiled for is time out of tee territory of the 
republic* The Bianchi were sent to Banana, and the Neri to 
Costal de£a Piute. Some of the Bianclii however soon after 
returned ty Florence, and Dante was accused of having con- 
itivedat it, chiefly out of friendship for Guido Caralcanti, who 
• badwultsred from tea unwholesome climate of Sorzans, and 
.teetefOan afttehiii return. The Neri, by their agent* ut Rome, 
represented. to Boniface VIII, t|w* the Bianchi kept up a 
00teteWttUntj(4»:.witbtee, Guibetiues of AiWxo, Piss, and 
: other piaosa, and that* if toey obtejned the preponderance in 
Flow**, they Wewldmak* common, cause with tee Colorma, 
-tee pope's pnwooal eateries; throughteese suggestions. aided 
t hy bribes distributed by the Ijiari at the Roaseu court, as 
>Diao *nf%»Benitee waeiwhiced to give his soppnet to tew 
•■■VM, andl»i*Uitetm<lbtt)Mde^aloi%.ks«flbw«fl1i%p« 
-"** Bel,, wtejse tea plnnrihlw-ti^ef,p^'^foi.,;''Catel«» 
'f4Mtotodn*ee«snte November, Ifitl, fallowed by ldOO timed 
’teem Affecting impartiality toftrsfarhorlswall tee Nerj 
'** Mton .- ‘MHUmv flft * tot 'A#* 1 . tkt/w 

attfcfawsile trite* hhetytoriL-.** 8*en« 

’ eM higtte tobeoptoilj Oftedrod tetee etM b . ’tlroMbdici; 

' - ffinssn^y^esaMMa# teepeopte, 1 

M8jw^iM teii;te lii .i l tV |m |.itownli iis w aa l i fcw ia f tes s is wrdai; . 
v A'P<iy Msw.»tngft«v-rtBwilttfd.nh', 

ttsfPWpfipr-put• MHV9.* 


to have left them in disgust, determined to regulate himself hi 
future according to bis own judgment. He says liimsejf (hat 
“ it was difficult to say which of the two ooufending phrtie* 
was mast iu the wroug." (Pwadito, vi. 102.) fiaute appekts 
to have, beeu at Padua aliout 1300, and in tee following year 
with tbe'Mala*pina, the lords of Lupigiaua: he was hlso at 
timet iu file valley* of Cassntino, and in tet mountains near 
Arezzo; some say be went afterwords to Fsiis/sud' rwnabied 
there some year*; others believe that 1w did not go to Prance 
I* until after the death of Henry Vll. in 1313. But hi* visit to 
Paris is very doubtful; though iu Canto ri^ofth* ' Paradise’ 
.hie speaks of * certain Sigicri, ptofsespr of flit uni'vewfty,'and 
designates the.street.in which helired. 

Dante made also" id attempt tn obtain tee revocation dr’Kb 
own sentence by writing to bis countrymen a patestfo mm 
beginning with' the word*—** Po|»le m**» nnhl. 
but all to no purpose, Tbs famfly o t Adfinarv 'whe'4p|. 1 t|)J|ip, 
potsetoSon of hUprop*riy,opi»*»d Me, »c«m.,i < -A.fWBt l 4bi|ly 
■'M .Oanto;ittLe(f,,ljU 4 fmutifO’ he ■ 

(egagp efGemmoy mlfed 
r g w f a ^ W g to eema to %,# oifa. 
mty* Wa.prf *s^»to^w»;l^|j»^ 

belhw ieadgvs prnPi^^mm ,«» v <m*&' ; 

:^MSto tee St*? 

iLliiidl ft f iiruki iiti ^ ilttVftj "TifffflWftffr 

.totmes^yt i mm 1 ‘ryP? *\ .* ,Tt 
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counts, the senators of Rome, and all the people of Italy, con¬ 
gratulating them on the prospect of happiness for Italy through 
the ministry of the pious Henry, who will punish the felons who 
oppose him, and liestuw mercy on the repentant," Ac. It was 
about this time tliat he wrote hie book 4 De Monarchia,’ which 
may be cnnsiitered as a profession of Guiheliue political 
faith : it asserts the right* of the emperors, a* successors of the 
Ctnxurs, to tin- supreme temporal power, entirely independent 
of the popes, who arc the spiritual beads of the churph. This 
creed was in opposition to the assumed rights of Gregory \ II., 
lunorciit III., and other poor ills, who pretended to l»e altove 
u)J crowned heails, anti to have the disposal of thrones and 
principalities—an assumption which the Guclphs favoured in 
Italy, in order to keep themselves free from the imperial autho¬ 
rity. Doth parties in fact acknowledged an external superior, 
although both wished to rule in their respective communities 
with a* little dependence as possible on the nominal supre¬ 
macy of either pope or ciiqieror. Hut there was this difference, 
that the imperial, or Guibeliiie party, was mostly supported 
by the nobles, especially of North Italy, who styled them¬ 
selves vicars of the em]x!Tiir, anil was therefore more aristo¬ 
cratic iu its spirit; while the Gnelphs of Tuscany looked upon 
the pope chiefly as an auxiliary in time of need, whose tem¬ 
poral interference was less direct, and could l>c inure easily 
evaded, than that of the enijwror. so as to admit of a more po¬ 
pular or democratic spirit hi their institutions. Such at least 
was the theory of the two parties, fur in reality the Guelph or 
popular families formed an aristocracy of wpaltli us much as 
the Guibcliiies were an aristocrat y of birth and rank. Dunte, 
in, his I took 4 De Monarchia,' is no servile advorate for de*|ml- 
inii, for he maintains that, sovereigns are made to promote the 
good of their subjects, and not subjects to serve the ambitious 
pleasure uf their sovereigns. The latter are 'to rule so as to 
soothe the wnywanl passions of men, in order that all may 
live in peace and brotherly feeling. Hut still he derives their 
authority from God, and lie quotes, in support of his system, 
Aristotle, the Scriptures, and the Homan History, agreeably tif 
tlie scholastic logic of his times. This hook, ’ De Monorchia,’ 
was Imrut at Huingtia, by order of the papal legate, after 
Duute's death. 

Henry VII. came to Italy in 1310, was crowned at Milan 
os kiug of lannhartly, and the fultowiug year he besieged 
Cremona, Hroecia, and other places. It was about this lime 
that Dante, imjmtient to see the emperur come into Tuscany to 
pul down the Gnelphs, addressed to him an epistle which be¬ 
gins thus“ Sunctiasimo triumphaturi el domino singnlari, 
domiuo Henrico, divinn I’roriilentia Honuumnmi regi, semper 
August!), devotiasiini sui Dantes Aliglierius Klorentinus el 
exul immerilus, or univeraaliter onutes Tusci qui pacem desi- 
denuit tome, osculantur pedes." He then entreats the etnjieror 
. .not to tarry <uiy longer mi the hanks uf the Pn, but to advance 
eolith of the Apennines, and put dowu the spirit of Guelph 
' sedition at Florence, against which lie inveighs in no moderate 
terms, and which, he says, strives'to predispose against him 
the mind at tlie sovereign pontiff. He speaks of Florence os 
revolting unnaturally against her parent Home, for Dante 
always afffeoteto consider Home as still the seat of the empire, 
and ftwnaowltbe Smpire are often employed by him as syno¬ 
nyms , This remarkable epistle, of which we had only uu 
Indian V«tioe smtH .fce Xatin tut w*» discovered not many 
yean since la ttn^Hy.pkSL Moth, is dated Aom Tu*cia, 
near tlie fount* c/Am* April, 1311. (Dantis Alighieri' 
Eputuke yw* etA»f , »oos /sertr Carol! WithvPsdua, 1837.) 
Hatry came into Tuscany, threatened Florence, but without 
affect,wiu crowned at Home, and on Waiatumdled suddenly 
’ .adjwwoiivonto, neat Siena, In Angst)*.. 1818. This was a 
ttf^ilCvhlow to the hopes of th« Gtnlwntev and of Hants 
wpeahJhf^, He now .took refbge a* Verona, at the court of - 
Cwfte' mb. Seal*, whets he appease to tony htod hsiao, be- 
tween 1908 and IftiA. Cane was hospitable and gewtous to 
lb* GuiheUne arefipw* UtDistq with hit jitMd spirit and 
Jppertotnod OttrtdHl aeoBrnm od a teb i m aa ft te 


the flattery of courts and flic flippancy of eourtieis, and he Is 
said to have had some unpleasant bickerings with the people 
about Cone. 

In a well-known passage of his poem lie feelingly deplores 
the lot of tlie exile who is constrained to eat the bitter 
bread of patronage v—■ 

“ Tu prorerai si come sa di tale, 

Lo pane altrui, e com’ * dnro calls, 

Lo sccndere, e ’1 salir per T altrui scale.’’ 

(‘ Paradisu,’ Canto xvii.) 

With Cane himself, however, he seems to have continued 
on good term- he speaks very highly of his hospitality in a 
passage just preceding the above lines, and there is a cnnlinl 
letter from him to Cane, writteu probably in the latter years 
of his life, in which he dedicates to him his 4 Paradisu,’ the 
latter pari of his great poem, nud explains the object of it. 
He says that he styled it a comedy, because, contrary to the 
style of tragedy, it begins with sorrow and ends with joy; lie 
distinguishes between the literal and the allegoriral sense of 
his verses, and observes tliat his poem may lie colled polysen- 
suum, having many meanings. He tells Glue tlie title of his 
work :—• Inoijdf Curan-dia Dantis Aligherii, Flomitini «ia- 
lione non niiirihu*.’ Hut tlie title of the port which lie sends 
to him with the letter is:— 4 Jucipit Cuntica tertia Contendin' 
Dantis que dicilur Paradisus.’ It is evident from this and 
other cireurn.t.iiires that Cane hail not seen the rest uf the 
poem; indeed if i« not likely tliat Dante ever communicated 
the whole of it to any one during his lifetime, os it would 
have made it impossible for him to have found refuge any¬ 
where, as Foscolo closely argues in his very elaborate and very 
erilieul * Disnorsu sul Testo di Dunte,’ which is one of the 
must judicious and schularlike commentaries on that jinem. 

We proceed to give a brief account of this celebrated poem, 
the 4 Divinu Cuiumedia.' • 

The poet describe* himself as having wandered out into a 
forest mi Good Friduy of the year 13011, being then in his 
thirty-tiftiryear (‘Inferno, - Canto i,, v. 1, and xxi., v. 100, 

110), which he styles the middle period of man’s natural life. 
Emerging from the forest he found himself at tlie end of a 
valley with a mountain before him, the summit of which was 
lighted by tlie rays of the morning mm. He began to ascend 
the mountain, when three tierce animals, a panther, a lion, and 
a she-wolf, opposed his way. This passage, which is evidently 
allegorical, has greatly pttailed Die commentators. It is 
generally agreed that the ]anther means Lust, an appetite to 
which tlie poet luul been prone iu youth, and which he per¬ 
haps may have meant that he was at this time of life in hopes of 
conquering. Tlie lion means Ambition, or Pride; and the die* 
wolf is the emblem of Avarice. These three passions ore those 
tliat most torment mankind, and stand iu the way of that moral 
reform which it was the poet's object to promote. But there 
is also a political allegory contained in this passage, namely, 
that the three beast* represent the ruling vice* of the Italian 
cities of the time. Some say that they represent tile Guelph 
league of Florence, designated by • panther; ; Papal Rome, 
under tb® old political emblem of the wolfs and Prance re¬ 
presented by a lion. Further on in the same canto we as* 
told tliat a houud shall rise who will conquer th* she-wolf >— 
..... ^ He will not life support 

By earth nor its tore metals, but by love,. 

Wisdom,^nd rirtue, and his bud shaikh* 

The land ’twixt either Feltre. , fo lds might * • 

. Shall safety to Italia’s plains ark* - a ■'"* *' ; 

For who®* fair realm, Camilla, virgin par* - »'• •••• 

Nisos, Xaryalus, and Threat feUt «•>. 4 *' • 

H* with too is mnt dm* thetagb mqr ton*'' 

Shall worry, until ha toheH at lsngto ,■ 

Mn tor, thenmby otpsydret latterere” > - > 4- .• »■ • 

. .• <M« tbm,’ is Mi He. Cary’s TtonsUBtitu) 

In this paftegyrioal strain fl* poetoBudre to Coo# d*Ba 
Scala, lewd of Verona, tb* great GhrfMma Imdtr, atrirftr 
patron of Panto tb hi *8* *t» fengbt htovHy sndatomre 
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fully against the united power of the Popes, King Robert Anjou 
of Naples, and the Guelph cities, wd whose dominions ea- 
tended at one time, shortly before his death, from Monte Fellru, 
near l, rhino, to Fcltre, a town in the March of Treviso, near 
the foot of the Camic Alps. There is another laudatory effu¬ 
sion in praise of Cane della Scula in Canto xvii., v. 75, of the 
‘ Paradiso,' where, the poet is udd by hit ancestor, Caociaguida, 
that in his exile he shall find refuge at the court of the “Great 
l-sindianl* (Alboiuo della Seals. Lord of Verona, and elder 
brother of Cane) with whom he shall meet:— 

“ That mortal who was at his birth impress'd 
So strongly from bis star, tliat of his deeds 
The nations shall take note. His unrips- age 
Vet holds him from observance; for these wheels 
. Only nine years have compan d him about. 

Hut ere the Gascon practise on great Harry, 

Sparkles of virtue stiull shoot forth in him 
lu equal scorn of labours and of gold. 

His bounty shall be spread abroad so widely, 

As not to lot the tuqgpes, e’en of bis foes. 

Be idle in its praise. Look thou to him, 

And his beneficence: for he shall cause 
Reversal of their lot to many jieople; 

Rich men uud beggars interchanging fortunes. 

And thou shalt bear this written in thy soul. 

Of him, but tell it not: and things la- told 
Incredible to those who witness them 
Then added, ‘ So interpret thou, my son, 

What hath hecu told thee.’" 

Haute was no courtly flatterer, a* is shown hy the wlinle 
h-uur of his life, and tlwtefore his praise of Cane della Seal.i 
is not open to suspicion. Lifcp the rest of the great Gni- 
lieliue party in Italy, after the suspicious death of the 
Kmperor Henry VIL, in 1318, he placed his chief confidence 
in the rising fortunes of the Lord of Verona, who was a 
superior character in his age. Dante regarded the tenqsmtl 
(mwer of the pope, who was the head of the Guelph party, as 
the cause of the political dismemberment of Italy. He saw 
the papal court, in its ambition of temporal aggrandisement, 
suwiug dissension among the Italian States, under the usual 
pretence of favouring the cause of liberty and religion. He 
then looked round him for some preponderating power to unite 
and direct tlie factious democracies of Italy and tuns their 
wasting (lowers to purposes of the common weal, and he 
thought that-the power of the emperor, support oil by the 
(iuilielinc hards of North Italy, offered the (Ally chance of 
union and internal peace. He did not want a despot, a thing 
at that time not to be dreaded in a German emperor who bad 
no direct sovereignty over any part of Italy, but he wished for 
a feudal suurain, round whose throne the town* and princi- 
pnlitiae ef Italy should rally, and thn* exclude the Anjou or 
Frtiaeh influenoe, which, having been railed in by the popes in 
thair . hatred iff the house of Swabia, had caused so’much 
calamity sad bloodshed in Southern Italy, and which was 


who, absorbed with his German and Austrian concerns, ne¬ 
glected Italy altogether— 

.“ Who might have heal'd 

The wounds whereof (air Italy hath died." 

(* Purgatory,’ Canto vii, 

Dante reasoned ss an Italian party-man, for the « wi*« 
Rudolph" was praised in Germany for hi* 11011 -ititerfewuce in 
the affairs of Italy, “ that den of wild beasts,'' as he used to 
style it, which was whitened by the lumen of mauy of his pre¬ 
decessor* and couutiymeu. 

In another place the poet himself launch** out into an elo¬ 
quent invective against Italy 
“ Ah, slavish Italy, thou inn of grief! 

\ v*sc.l without a (rilut in loud storm! 

Isuly no longer of fair provinces, 

Rut brotlirl-liouw impure! 

*••••»• 

Si*ek. wrrtrhed oiit*! wound thy Rra*oi>iists wiifo, 

Thru homeward tu thy Imwim turn; uml mark 
1 f any jsirt of thee sweet peace enjoy. 

V liut boots it that thy reins Justinian's hand 
Refitted, if thy saddle he impress'd 7 

All, people! thou obedient still shouldst live, 

And in the saddle let thy Cawar sit, 

If well thou iiinrked'st that which God comnuunla.” 

He tle-n addresses Allx-rt of Atutriit, sou and sitecessnr of 
Rudolph on the throne of Germany, ro|>roai'hilig him With 
neglecting, like his fattier, the condition of Italy, which he 
mmpares to an unruly lmrse :— 

“ look how that beast to felues* hath relaps'd, 

From having lost correction of the spur, 

Since tu the bridle thou bast net thine hand, 

O German Allicrt! who abandon's!, her 
**' That is grown savage and unmanageable 

'Vhen thou shouldst clasp her flanks with forked heels. 
Just judgment from tlie stare fall on Illy blood ; 

And lie it strange and rnauifesl to all; 

Such as may strike thy successor with dread; 

Fur that thy sire and thou liave suffer'd thus, 

Through gm-dines* of yonder realms detain'd, 

The garden of the empire to run waste. 

Come, see the Capulets atid Montagues, 

Tlie Filippesr.lii uml Monaldi; man 

-Who car’st for nought! those sank in gri*f, amt these 

With dire suspicion rack’d. Come, cruel one! 

Come, and heboid the oppression of tlie noble*, 

And mark their injuries. ....... 

Come, and hehohl thy Rome, who calls on thee, 

Desolate widow, day and night with moan*: 

1 My Csemr, why do*t tltots desert my »id« T 
So are die Italian ertie* all o'ertbutog'd 

W srl* tyrant*, and a great Marcellos made 


threatening, at foe time when Dante was writing hi* poem, to 
extend its (loaiiohm ov*r the North, bong rapporfcrd by the 
Marquis of Este and the Gtrelpb cities, it wa* through the 
French influence, exercised :toy Charlos of Valoi*, dart the 
party of the Neri uUaiaad to* preponderance at Florence, 
winch they abused hy driving away fid® of the most dis¬ 
tinguished eituwwg ememg srbota wero Dante-fctmtelf and 
the tether of Petrarch, andecafocatihg them peepesty. A tow 

year* later, tlte paprt See befog naromedfoAvigowy &• popee 

became French bg r Wia%faJM* a n d torero* } w*tM» tree 
another cJretun«taora Jttly. 

Dante had thewfom ainibi totem* hofo pweomd end nefowhl, 
for iMi^dite.- IW i ^ Agd Ar^roreretyttywial their aUite 

htmr&k hppawM^foa wuiy 
pete*-;.. «<n*.5b 

pWo»ih|tM!i»tety r «fo» haejnjpj 
negteCMitf nat he fooald have done,'’ Rudolph of Habeburg, 


Of every petty factious villager.” 

(* Paradise,* Canto si.) 

When Henry of Lniemhurg, who succeeded Albert erttha':' 8 / 
throne of Germany it* 130*, came to Italy to be nidwifod 1 ' ' 
emperor, Dante *trw%ly advocated hi* title to the 
and wmtebi* book ‘ De Monarchic ’ with that objeet. .'^Phi* 
book wtoaftenrattie greatly relied upon by Iaidovte oflfovafoi, ; 

Henry.'a*MC**rof,e*rap[i(tomgbM claim pfjp^teMMtyereiuicy' 

ora the pope, hr which tearon CordiMdduPoy*, the'popes ' 
legate in foe Romagna, wanted to jtytinfe^ fold NrttoDante** * 
body, hist wa* prortmtaO tty foeMtlM^i'ef Iterem*.'" Uftg~ ' 
before thia, however, after foe tifctijMf ffeafo of Henry VII., 
la IMS, Cane deBa Seal*, foe’ttfMl .fo dWi B rtte fc. able, and mo-' - 
cteeftd ef foe GuibeH* toda tf jfcfo (%,' became foa 3 
acknowledged head of lfo'pfoty^'^|.CiM'efortimied to he (and;'" 

. fta«ta wuwdbwlv WWtaHal lilM.WitasliVslte too*. M tax GtA L *"< 


hMineefor 


. - >* f, 
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Duitd't poem i» full of political alludon*, a* veil at of Our land demanded, when be'put the key* 
moml precepts; and one great difficulty consists in finding out Into hi* charge? Sandy be ask'd no more 

where the poet apeak* in the character of a politician of u But ‘Follow me.’ Nor Peter, nortiie nit, 

party, which, being expoicd to persecution, froth civil and Or gold or diver of Mattbiaa took, 

religion*, and lying under the then fearful auathemas of the Wlien lota wete cart upon the forfeit place 

Church of Rom*', was in the habit of making frequent use of Of tire condemned eoul. Abide thou then ; 

allegorical and emblematical language, and when he spealu Thy punishment of right ie merited : 

limply in the strain of a general moralist. In hi* Dedication And look thou well to that ill-gotten coin 

of the 1 Paradise’ to Cone della Seals, Dante says— Which against Charlm thy hardihood inspir'd.' 

“ The meaning of thi* work is not simple, but manifold; If reverence of the key* restrain’d me not, 

for, first, there is the literal sense, and next die allegorical, or Which thou in happier time* didst hold, J yet 

moral, which may ire illustrated by the passage in the Psalms: Severer speech might u*e. Your avarice 

‘ When Israel went out of Egypt, the house of Jacob from a O'ercast.i tin* world with mounting, under foot 

people of strange language, Judah was his sanctuary and Israel Treading the good, and raising bad men up. 

his dominion.' If we regard the letter alone, these verses Of shepherd* like you the Evangelist 

•ignify the departure of the children of liroel front Egypt in Was 'ware, when her, who sits upon the waves, 

the time of Moses; if the allegorical sense, our redemption M ith kings in filthy whoredom beheld ; 

through Christ; if the moral, the conversion of the soul from She who with seven bends tower’d at her birth, 

grief, and from sin to a state of grace; if the anagogieal, the And from ten horn* Iter proof of glory drew, 

departure of tlic soul from the bondage of corruption to the Long as her spouse in virtue took delight, 

eternal liberty of heavenly glory; tuid since these mystic Of gold and silver you have made your god, 

meanings are called by various names, the world may lie Diff'riug wherein from llie idolater, 

generally deceived, seeing that the allegorical meaning is Hut that he worships otic, a hundred ye? 

distinct from the historical or literal." Aral Dante goes mi to Ah, Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, 

any that hi* own poem is to Ih; understood in u double sense; Nut thy conversion, but that plenteous dower 

“ According to the literal acceptation, the subject-matter is Which the first wealthy father gain'd from thee! 
Biinply the state of souls after death; hut according to the Meanwhile os 1 *ung, he, whether wrath 

allegorical meaning, the poet treat* of that hell where, wander- Or conscience smote him, violent upsprong 

ing like traveller*, we may have merit nr demerit; it treat* of Spinning on either sole. I do believe 

man as a free agent, obnoxious to the rewards and punishments My teacher was widl pleas’d, with so compos'd 

of justice.” A lip he listen'd ever to the round 

That there is, therefore, a political meaning In the poem Of the true words 1 utter'd. In both arms 


seems evident, us well os that (ha general tenor of it is in 
favour of the Guibelines, or monarchical party, which, however, 
was (hen at enmity with the church, a circumstance which we 
ought not to forget, no more titan that the Gnelphs were the 
supporters of the papal pretensions, and of bigotry nnd into- 
lor once. But Dante’s family was Guelph; he himself luul 
fought in his youth in the ranks of the Guelph* st Cam pal - 
dino: and he was, moreover, a sincere Roman Catholic, 
believing in the dogmas of the Roman church, although 
opposed to the tsmporat encroachments of the pope*: and he 
appear* at time* to retain in certain passages of Id* poem his 
former character of a Guelph. For instance, in hi* peregrina¬ 
tion through Hell, whan he meets, among those who ore 
punished m followers of Epicurus, the soul of Farinata degli 
Uherti, the great Guibeline leader in the time of Frederic II. 
and of hi* ton Manfred, that t haughty chief, on learning the 
poet’* family name, observes, with an uplifted brow, that 
Dante's ancestors had been hie enemies; and that bs had 
. twice driven them, in common with the other Guelphs, out of 
Florenc«~>uan«ily, in 1248 and in 12(10, 

And in the same circle with Farinata the poet places Fre¬ 
deric H and the Cardinal Ubaldini, a noted Guibeline. But 
here Dtuta, to trie character of moral judge and of a Christian 
Itelisrer,.awards punishment; to those who died with the repto- 
tatiM tf Again, in Cento xxii. of the Inferno, 

be meets. Beebe fojtji AM, »traitor to hi* own Guelph petty, 
who ttatofr (» the victory of ffie GnibeUnesat 

Mcnfeapettoolt .hot Oheffved by tin ingenious critic 


SOM 


to these fey tost 
Ua* fretto*, lil 

riand* aloof to: 



<r to 


tbeport evince* an auti-Guibe- 
j» **lk» awajjr from bios, and 
t^ riW A^wjht upon other' 

00 “* 


He caught, and, to hi* bosom lifting me, 

I’pward retrac'd the way of hi* descent." 

Tit is remarkable passage has been interpreted by some writers 
o* conveying a stigma on tlic church, and doctrines of the 
church, of Rome, a* if that church were identified with the 
A|iocalypticul Babylon, who sits upon the waves. But anotlier 
oral more plausible interpretation refers it to the pupal court, 
which, while Dante wa* writing hi* poem, though not In the 
time of Nicholas III., was fixed at Avignon. 

It is clear from the tenor of Dante'* work* that lie was a 
sincere believer in all the doctrines of the Roman chure.lt, 
which in his time was th* only church of tlic IVest; 1ml he 
drew a wide line between the church and the pontifij whom he 
ditl not lielieve to be infallible; a belief not yrt generally in¬ 
troduced in those time*, and even now not acknowledged by 
many Raman Catholic*, and explicitly repudiated by die 
Gallicaii or French church. In later time* Dante might hare 
been called a Jansen ist, but never e haptic, which he is not 
considered to be even at Some. 

We wUl now return to the narrative of (he poem, Dante, 
In hi* perplexity, at the fopt /of .tori mountain, mart* wi& toe 
•wd B yric e, 

, " Where toon ehak beerdaspairmg ra&’toe ' 

... Spirit* Of old tormented, who invokf " 

• a 

and afterward* totoeqthjtorg**^ 

” eontari’Itf•*»«,■ tor toat Jbey ihiipo to aouari > * v, - 




'*• WaiAtoh mM »fe i d# to Mi Waiwy-: 

1 ; Tonaread^w ..plitottoWMtoett*' ; 
jSftnl lead vV'‘ 

■AAw m«»to'birita^ri% # -M<M*h*w<>r 

’Pflre re- 

toritaad'BfetMWtoa«at r W IHRiEMr -IraMi «to- 

d»d the Ik hi* ,4to»Gtoek .tore nearly 

unknown in an#IMh'ipiMi|iig* to it 

Dantodrtrefimt.lookcdnponYirgilulhefimofpeetawhom 
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be knew, and be speaks of him a* hi* matter and model m the 
poetic wrt; end although be greatly surpassed hie master m 
originality and power, still there » something touchiug and 
highly creditable to the feeling* of Doate in the deference 
which lie shows throughout for \ irgil, from a sense of gratitude 
for the instruction aud pleasure which he had derived from 
bit work*. 

Virgil led tho poet through a turning of die forest to a gate 
which opened into a suhtmauean road. Over the lofty arch 
of the portal Dante road the inscription.— 

“ Throngh me you pas* into the city ot wot. 

Through me you pass into eternal pain 
Through nw among the people lost lorsii. 

JiitL.ee die founder of my fabric mov il. 

To lur me was tho task of power divine, 

Supreme*! wisdom, and prunrval low. 

Before me things create were none, savi dungs 
Eternal, tuid eternal I endure. 

All hope abandon. ye who enter hero.” 

1 hissing the fatal threshold, Dante, led hr \ trgit'v hind, 
found himself in an immense eai it> ot the euth, niuimihng 
widi stiauge noises — 

“ Hen- sighs and lamentations and loud moans 
B< sounded through the air, pierc d hv no star, 

1 hat cVn I w ept ot entering \ vnone tongues. 

Humble languages, outcries of « oe, 

Aeceuts of auger voices deep ami hoarse, 

\\ ith hands togedier smole, tint swell d the sounds. 

Mode up a tumult, that for ever whirls 
Bound through that air with solid duknew stain d 
Like to the sand that m the whirlwind flies ” 

(* Inferno,* Canto in l 

In this plai e, winch is like the entr.uiei to the lull of Hi 11, 
and not lit 11 itself, .ire < unfilled for ever tin souls of shoo who, 
although they did no nositive evil m this world, yet did no 
good. 

Moving onwards, the poet beheld another crowd of spirits 
thronging towauls the hank of a great stream, the Achtrou, 
which terms tin* boundary of Hell, or the region of torments 
\ 1 vary old boatman ferries ovortlie r ondemned souls uf those 
who die in the wrath of God, aud which gather here from 
eicry chmt. They hurry on into tho boat, goaded mi to tlieir 
f ite by Divine justh e, so that tlieir fear is fumed mto deeirt. 
Charon addressee them thus 

, . . . • Woe to you, wicked spirits' hope not 

Ever to see the sky again. I come 
To take you to the other shore across 
Into eternal darkness, there to dwell ^ 

In fierce heat and in ice. . . . 

. . , . , . . Meanwhile 

Those spiriU, faint ami naked, eolnnr chang'd, 

And gnash d their teeth, soon as the cruel words 
They baud. God and their parents they blasphem’d. 
The human Kind, the place, the time, and seed, * 

• Tjbai d^d engender them sad give diem birth. 

ThidsJl together surely wailhng drow 
To the curs'd strand that every man muetpaaa 
Who ban not God. Chattel, damomno/orm. 

With eyes of bunung coal, collects them sll, 

Beck'niogy end each, flmthwgsnk with lug car. 

Strike* As Ml off «be light mfi w nwm l leave* 

One mill another following, UU Aw Jwogfc 
Strew* all its hownas op dm eagth, h <nea th ; 

E'en in like tmuapes Adam’s eyil booed 
CasHtoanretvws, dim by one, deft* fifes tbs shore, 

*s i«•»>*, 

'thBsfte bavins pbmmdl eqvW'tw finis. «A«r tAm*^ 

the pdieife^llihHlalf'w the brink of an yg&tfemable gbyhfj, 
dart odd ri e w fs md with thick eloqtt*. The Hell dwearibed 

dheeekpt* 

«aTil*4*i&eer wmtk, *IW otoAapmed am gfhwd in 


nine parallel belts, or circles, round die roue, oiu below the 
otlier, like the ranges of seats in an amphitheatre. Descending 
into the first circle, the poet fuuud himself ui th< Limbo —» 
place assigned by Human Catholics to the souls of those who 
die without haptism, and are guiltless of aatual sin, siu ti as 
infants. Dante plat ee also here many great men of mo iqmiy . 
Homer and other poets, Socrates, Aristotle, Plato aud otlier pin- 
loeophers; many Roman lierore and matrons, the (tret Brutus, 
* hawk-eyed Cwmr,” Lucretio, Cornelia, Ac.; ami tu one plaie, 
“ apart retired,'' the famous Salaheddm. This was tho place 
assigned to Viigil hhnself. These epirite are luhiert hi no |uiu, 
except sorrow at not hemg admitted into the presence of God 
in Paradise. The souls nf tho patriarchs, and ot die virtuous 
men of the Mosaic dispensation, were all confined in tlw loinlxi, 
until our lav win after his death led tliem forth to Heaven. 

Dm Hiding lVoni fiierne mto the second«irrla, Duite Ik held 
nt the cutr one Mums, the judge of souls, who examines them 
all m turn, and timigns etch tu its rci]«ctiie (dace of puntsli 
incut \ irgil having explained Dante s mission, die living 
|Ma t is allowed to {mu the judgment-seat unquestioned; after 
wliuh 


. Into a jdaoe I came 

At here light woe silt id all, )h llowmg there groan'd 

A iiiiim , as of a si i m fimpett lorn 

)l\ w u mg « hills. Tin stormy Must of hell 

It itb r till sm turj dims tlw spirits on, 

At Iml d unmd an I dash d amum with sore annoy, 

M Inn tliev imie liefoie the ruinous sweep, 

'i here shrn ks .in heard, Ut> re lamentations, moans, 

And liluspliemics ‘gainst tlw good jiowir in lieavnu. 

I mutmuMil, tint mill • lot no tit sad 

I lie carnal sinners an condemn d, m whom 
lteason hv lust is sw.iv d. As in huge 1 loops 
And multitudinous, when wuiter reigns, 

T in stallings on their wings an borne ottroad, 

So bum, die tyrannous gust these eul souls. 

■ On tins side and on that, allow, below, 

II dmes thtm. liope of rest to solan flieiu 
gi* none, nor « ui of uiilder pang. As cmnci, 

(Tuuitmg tliLir dol rous notes, traverse the sky, 

blnOi Ii d nut in long array ; so I licliold 

Spuds, who (ame loud wading, hurried on 

liy their dire down. . . . (Inferno, Canto v ) 

Here the poet saw, whirled round inretaandy aiming din rest, 
Seroiramw, Helen, Dido, Cleo|intra, aud other ** damns and 
knights of aueienl day* 1 noted far being addicted to casual 
lusts H« also saw two souls flying together before flat gust, as 
if loth to part company. Ai they drew neat, to him ho ad¬ 
dressed them thus u— 


“ * O wcarinl spirits ’ come and lioltl discourse 
With us, if by none else rostmin’d.' 

Hearkeuuig to flic call, they Catt le -- ' -..a* floves. 
By fluid desire invite^ on wide Wing* 

Aud firm, to their sweet nest returning home. 
Cleave die air.” 

One of (he two then addresses Dante thus 

“ 0 gracious creature and benign > who go’sf 
Visiting, through this element obscure, 

Us, who the world with bloody strain imbrued 
If, for a ft-tend. the king of Ml we OsA'd, ' '! 
Our prsy'r to Kre should fbr tby w tod f Wh ft n 
Since tkio hoot pity on our evil pugitt "V' 

Of Whatsoe’er to beav or to dwcoettMt , 't1w» 
- U plmse. the*, that will wsirfar, « 

Itoety with thee dtoxnprse, 

As now, is mute, Tbe 
Jasftnato (W the coast 1 

To rest to«Mn with rtnuAs.’ * 

tew, tfatt kfMiJIo fiHWjrfidUy faatot, 

Wi.hn^g t^fl ifrfyj fkni Mr butt me 
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TaVn in such cruel sort as urine* me (till 
Love, tlmt denial take* from non* htlov’d, 
Caught me with plowing hun so passing well. 
That, as tlurn set *t, he yet (Inerts me nut 
Love brought us to oik death Coma waits 
The sou] who spilt our life ’ 


The spirit which thus spoke was thit of the luiutifiil and 
frul 1 ram es(a, (laughteroft,unluilu Polinfa, Jordoi Ravenna, 
who was givtii by her father in tnarriirf to Loncioltn Mala- 
testa, son ot the lord ol Hinnni who wis th formed m his p«r 
son Panh Lam n tto t tinifhi r, rug igeel the affection* of Ins 
sister-in law, and, In mg taki n in adulterv, the) were both put 
to (hull by the huslund Dinl*, iluriug his txde was a 
guest of Guido da IMcnti it ltaviniia, whin the retollectinn 
oftht t itastroj In was still mint. Hit poet rejircsents him 
self os (lei pit aflictiil I j f rim< ema • narrative, and, after hum 
nig awlult, In tliui addrnses lirr — 


‘ h ranee sea vour sad fat« 

> vf n to tears my gnel and pity mi vc* 

Hut tell m< in the time of your iwetl sighs 
Hy what, and how, Live granted tint ti knew 
V our yet utirertam wishis 1 She ri pin 1 - 
‘ No greater grief than to rum min r tluvs 
Ot joy, when mis ly is at h uni Hi it ki us 

I hy leiuu d instrue tor k 1 1 s 11 igt rlj 

II thon urt 1 m III to ku >w flu | rim il roi I 
I'lotii win nee our lov( gat Im mg, I will d > 

As one who wiijis and tells his tuh Out div 
>or our dtlighl w* itud of Lime lot 
How him lute thrall <1 Alone we wire, and no 
Suspicion mar us Ofltimiv hy that reading 
Our eyes were drawn togetln r, anil the Inn 
Tied from our alter d ehctk Hut at um j emit 
Alone we fell When of that mult we rtud, 

Tim wished snnle so raptiuonsly kiss tl 

By one so deip m love, thin Ini, who in «i 

From mo shall separate, ut unre mv lips 

All tnmbluig kiss d Hie book awl witter both 

'Here Love’s purveyors In its leaves that ihn • 

H e rtad no more. 1 H bile thus ouo spirit s|nkt 
The other wail d so sorely, that, hiart strin k, 

1, through compassion hunting, sei-m d not fur 
From death, and like a torse fell to tlit ground. — 

(C auto v ) 

Thu exquisite passage has always been admired for its pathos 
and dehuicy ol expression Dante does not, like Ginguetit 
and oilier antics, through a mawkish sentimentality, attempt 
to extenuate the guilt ot the lotto*; lie awaitls them their just 
punishment, but he cannot help feeling compassion for them, 
*o youngs so*fair, so early iltptivcd of life, and m sueh a man* 
tux (me consolation he allows them, if ct mutation it be,*—that 
of ntAertogtogether for all eternity, and twite Fraucetta dwells 
flpn fits* circumstance, clragiug to it os her sole remaining 
♦Wdftrts-e* 


anft 


“ Be yet deserts me not;" 


*• He who ns *i 
( f^An jmo Hull eepnrate." 

The delieocy with Wfatfo *b« alludes to tier guilt,— 

“flfcai&iy woiaod no mere/*-* 

‘ Mdth* *Jmf$e (aloof fhe manner iu which *h* was uncou* 
jmwdy.a*it mmjni h»t«* «• *•*1*1' 

j In the next, <r third oiredo, the poet sees the glutton*, who 
tiby lytog m the mirs; natter * cooUn*»l *term of 
. oud muddy water; whilst Cwcbesvv An Am* 
IjMUl; hark*c*«tk«»J»dtMtofo*fcIira|m 

I^ihs{ndipilt»4 ftawto 
a l stands watehhig at foe gate,,«ttorfag enrtaiu 
h bsvsgrsatfy pomlsiLfoe 

fW«%“tSwhn^jsAkls)-* 


Some lmv» fanned the meaning of these enigmatical words to 
he a comparison of the pope with Satan, others have sought 
in the Hebrew language, which Dante probably knew nothing 
of, for on interpretation of them, but a more plausible expla¬ 
nation is suggested by Benvenuto Cellini, who says that while 
at Pans he heard frequently, is the courts of justice, the cry of 
“ silent e” from the judge to the usher, who was wiaugbng 
with persons at the gate, in the words “ 1'oix pair, Satan, allex 
paix,” which sound like those introduced be Dante, who may 
h n e heard them whth it Pans. The punishment of those wh > 
are tt nfantd in thi fourth circle consists in rolling rontnmillv 
enormous stums one airauist the othtr, hy pushing them with 
their hrt tats Hit pott next proceeded to the ltftii circle, m 
which lit suw tin wnthlul and ptusi mate, wbo Ivy plunged in 
the Stygiin m trail, tearing each other to pieces with their nails 
and tuth In tin ■ xth rirtli is the city of Dis, with walls 
and mmirtts of iron lighted by a tire within, which hums lor 
t icr 1 lit are i of tin nti encloses avast uumtier of sepulchres, 
in aim hart Imrnd lurttics awl lididols bunnng m the flame- 
lu tin stvutth cmle Dante brat meets with thove wbo have 
(oniimttiil vi dime against their uu e hbours and who are im 
mi mil in i rinr of b'noil from which, as fhev slnvt to 
<u i)m the) are shot at with arrows bv ciutaureposted along 
tin I uils Hus pi tee of punishment is awarded to (itru 
coin) lerors, tyrants, and devastator* of countries, among whom 
tin poet tmnni rates Pyrrhus, Dionysius the Elder, Atlila, Ft 
ri lino da Homano, At , also murderers, pirate s and highway 
robbers Ht notice* Guy dc Montfort sou of Simon de Mi lit 
tort h irl of Luctitcr, who killed prince Henry son of 
Hichard of ( omwall, and nephew of Henry HI of hugland, 
in a rhmih at k ilerbo, in Italy, wink Henry wns kneeling 
life in tin altar h<aruif, mass Guy inmmitted this ait to 
nveuge hi* own fithirs death (Holmslicds (AmmocA, a n 
1172 ) In another i oui|iurtin( nl of the « venth circle are the self 
inur h lers, and also thoeu who squander away their property or 
othtr blessing*, wluth they hut received tunri God whotvtr 
“ In reckless lavishiuiut his (cl, nt wavte.s, 

Awl sorrows then when he should dwell m jov ’ 

(t onto xi ) 

In the third compartment of the seventh circle are thove who 
have dom violmrt or openly levelled against God, and those 
who bavt Item addtetid to unnatural v ne, and, lastly, usurer* 
They an all m a vast sandy plain, some stretched ou their 
hacks, othtr* sitting, and others perpetually walk mg aland, 
whib fl ikes of tire are falling thu k upon the sand 
Dante and k irgil then descend into the eighth circle, seated 
on the hack of the monster Gorgon, who is the emblem of 
fraud — 

" Lo 1 the fell monster with the deadly sting, 

H ho passe* mountains, breaks tlirough teemed walls 
' And firm embattled stiears, and with h| filth 
1 sunt* all the world.” (Qanto xvn ) 

The eighth oude is divided mto ten gulfs or compartment*, 
each containing a parhegfa* class ofsirmei*. The dsecvtpHon 
of this circle occupies thirteen cantos (xvin. to xxx,), by which 
the poet intends to show the vast proportion uf crinkle com¬ 
mitted through fraud, deceit, or treachery. 

In the ninth gulf tit the eighth circle ate the sowed of scan¬ 
dal, schism, and heresy, with their limbs mangled and divided. 
Among them the poet saw Mohammed oud Ah* bmScMsesvsnl 
of hu own c on te m por a ries and OCTWtr ym an. He meke* oodnf 
them fore tel the speedy arrival of Fra DtflcioO, who, in 
Dantes time, formed • new sent at Ffac*** rts L weh ar dy, and 
promulgated, among other things, foe doctrine of scssmaiuiity 
of property and at wives Hs ms* fofiowed by mure than 
3000 men and waoaen, who Itoei yagadfatoeasly on foe reaaii 
tame liko beasts far shout two ye>Wt* mtfl|iM r ry of thsn^btldg 
dagnilsd with this kind of life left him, W«c»chr*rfa£ 
and heavy falls of snow dispersed thtnst. Fip. Dotchw whs 
•ri*ed, with * woman called Margarita, hi* Oempealrngts and 
bunt at Howfadv about ISM. (O. V ill e ns, oiufi^ lp» foe 
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truth ffulT are the alchymirti, forgers, and nuneis, who an 
tormented by various loathsome disco* a. One of them, 
Adaim, da Urescia. who had counterfeited the coin of Florence 
at the mitigation of the lord of Jtuinena, a place in the flue 
valle) of the Apennines, called C ascot mo, appears swollen with 
drop*), and tormented by a parching thirst which he 1 ms no 
means of allaying He thus addresses Dante — 

« . O ye' who in this wotld of misery, 

11 ktwfore 1 know not are «xenipt ln>m pom, 

Thu* he began, 'aftrutiilv regard 
Adam o’* woe 11 hen In mg, full supply 
Nt er lack d me of what most 1 ooietcd 
One drop o( wafer now, alas' I crate 
The nils llut glitter down the grail) 1 ipi, 

Ol C asrutuio, making Irtsli and soft 

I he Wnks where hr the) gink to Arno's mu tm, 

Stand ttor in in) tiew, and not in vain , 

For more the pictur’d semblance dr us mi up. 

Much more than the dtreaM., which m iki* tin Ihdi 
Desert thou, slirntild <links S > tiom tin jlirt 

II hen 1 transgressd, sum justice, urging in<, 

Tnkt* inrans to ijuu keu ui irt ni) lal i mg sighs 

<1 lit tvs ) 

Dante, billowing 1 trgtl, proi exits to the ninth anil hints! 
<irik at Hell, ditided into four <om|uirtnienN. in whit It an 
miilined tar.ous sorts ol traitms lhur tonnenr oon.Mt in 
In mg plunged into a frown lake Among tin ri til our ]mt I 
beheld- 

Two spirits by the ite * 

Pint into one hollo v, th it the litnd of ■ m. 

\\ as c on I unto the edit r , anil a* bn a I 
Is mien’ll np through lmiigei, th’ upjwinuat 
l)td so appl) hw tangs to the others hram 
U litre the spine joins i*.. . . . 

Dauti addresses the upjurmost ot tin two t> kiow tin rea 
suns of bis dendl) hate against tin othii — 

“ Hts jaws uplifting from their tell repost, 

That sinner wip’d them on the homo tin htnii 
Whuh ho behind lud mungled then begun 
1 Thy will obeying, 1 call up ofresh 
Sorrows past cure, which hut to think of wnn *» 

My heart . ... . . 

..Know 1 wus on earth 

Count t goliuo, and the archbishop ho 
Iluggien Why I neighbour him so close. 

Now list That, through efiect of hi* ill thoughts 
In him my trust repmnig, 1 was ta en * 

And after mrtrder d, need is not I tell. 

What therefore thou const not have heard—flint is 
How cruel wasfbe murder—sbalt thou hear, 

And know If he have wrong d me. A small grate 
Wiflria (bat nttr, which for My sake the name 
AH femme Bears, whore 1 others yet sfcMt pme, 

Already through it* opening sev'twl moons 
Hod shewn nu, when I slept the evil sleep 
That ftow the future Mwths curtaui off, 

’When I awoke 

Before foe dawn, amid their sleep 1 heard 
My oorw (for they wees srWt me) weep wild Ssk 
Fee broad. Rigid esael art-thed if t» pong 
Tboa feel *t thinking whatwy heart foretuM'; ' 

AndtT twctiowj why usi'tbyriirer* ta Sow » ' 

Mow tWehey waken’d, end the hoof drew near 
When they eraie went to being us food; dJwiSwl ' 

Of reek srris^flldraftaotigh fate deiMlbaadt 1 
!KNid>*4»ewt}«l twd sr tssa th hwk’d > • ♦ > 

ThetweriUefowert/wheoM, sttt’Hntfwftl ft'd'orff,' t * - 

I look'd «pcm the visage of my sent. ’ » ' * ■ 

iWMkwMi eeillffoMel «t within •• ' 

Theyw«*; aodoao ,mf NttloAwelto,cried ni 


Thou lookest so’ Father, what ails theet V,t 
I sited uo tears, nra answer d all dial day 
Nor flu nt xt night, until auoiher <uu 
Carae out ujxm the world When a faint beam 
Had to our doleful pnnm made its way. 

Ami m four countenances 1 disci it d 
The image of my own, on tidier hand 
Through agon)* I hi!, and thei, who thou ;ht 
1 did it through desire of feeding, iuw 
O the Mithlui and cried, Father, we should grint 
Far less if thou wouhlst eat of us thou gav’M 
ritesc weeds of miserable dull we wear. 

Ami do thou strip them oil Aom us ogam 
1 Ik n not to m ike llieto sadder, 1 kepi down 
Mi s| mt in silliness. I hat day and the next 
hi all Hpieslhut Ah* obdurate eailh 1 
W In II| to list not upon ns * W lien wi cum 
lo tlu Inuilli flat thin (latldo at m\ tut 
Oiilstiitih tl did thug h m, u\m/, Hist no lit Ip 
lot mt tin Influi 1 Hint hi dud mil t tit 
i’lllllll IIS thllll MlSt lilt mw 1 flu tluti 

I ill om lit out tHixt tlu tilth tin and sixth 
\\ hint l Iu took im now grown blind, to nope 
Dm tin in ill, uni It i thru tins aloud 
< ill I on tin in who writ thud T iu ii tinting got 
Ilu i ism it guil 1 bus liming s|Hike , » , 
Oi ii it upon tin wit It h * skull lit tieth 
lh listi a I hki u me tiff s gailisl flu hone, 
l r u itud uuyii tiling * 


Tilt pott in Ins tndipnntion ot the horrid talc, 1 naks toitli 
into a f<usful iliinmeiation a, mist the t nt ot I’tsa tor its oiu 
i itv to tlx ( ouut mnl his muoniit t hdduii. - 


i *• Oh flum I’isa, shame 

| Of nil the j* ople who tlieir dw, limp make 
In that fair region white the Italian vtmi 
is ht tnl 1 siuie that th) neighbours are so shirk 
To punish, frum then deitp loundntmiis us 
( opr mi and tiorgoiui, mid tiom up 
. T lit mouth of Amo, th it each sout tit flirt* 

Mm ik inh m flit waters. TV hat tf fan in 
1 lit |mitt il that thv castles were Itctray d 
iii Igilitiof )it nought hadif thou 
To stiiteh his rhildrin on the rark. I or ilxm, 
lingula, Ugu< unite, and the pair 
Ol aeiido oiiiw, of whom my snug iiafli told, 

T hur tendtr years, thou modem Thebes, did Make 
Ltirapublc ol guilt, ’ . . . , . 


The catastrophe of Count Ugolhio happened at Pisa hi iSIfl. 
The Ctnmt, an imhitumi leader, was act used of treaihcr) to 
hut eouutty, and, luting merptjwired hy th* opposite jtarty, nf 
the head of which was the Atcldnshop Ruggien, flu Was shut 
up in a tower near the Aroo with two of hi* Mint, Cgoeciutie *u«I 
iftignU, aud two grand sous, Ansel maocic and Utsddo, thejntfer 
still of tender years. After some week* the arehVshnp caused 
the key of the town to be thniwu into ilia riser, and left the 
live prison era to he started to deoth. The tower wo* thmoo> 
forth called « Tone della Fsate," flic “Tower* Hu 
Arriving at die bottom of the ninth circle 
poet beholds Lucifer, ** tlw emperor w1m> swa; 
narrow," standing forth with giaut fonts, id mid 1 
ion, with Three heads, snfr lidding * sltrofr hrtW* 

The waist of tht^hurt is at fco «m»m it thfaajitef 
SOg Dwntsdlfogmg to Me hook, tarntaff iHMKf *»' 
wards, poised the central point wad 
fogs of the gtotiv and bsttwm J 
fclw' a secret path akrewdlai^i 

hambptMtw of liw esHh, --,—, 

which w tbs WHwnMto Of ” lUdii* for ttsoimSsH,' 

’ant tssssn ehwtos or vmkfM^‘wMttrs 4w dd»», 

n»twwar #*w# aw eapfo#ffttt§r 
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hare been noticed iit hell, with this* difference, that, the mil) j is Riven of the course of th* rivet Amo, from it* source in the 
having died in aftatf of repentance, hope clmcrt them until j mountain of Falterona to it* actuary on the coast of Pirn. 


their hour of delivery c.omo,. A milder air breathe* over thit 
part of the jioern, which is divided, like the Inferno, into 33 


In the third circle those who have been prune to anger ex¬ 
piate their guilt by being involved in clouds of dense smoke. 


cantos, and contains many beautiful jxwnage* full of pathos. ; A certain Marco Lombardo, a Venetian noble, enters into a 


■Such is the beginning of Canto viii., wlien Dante, tjieakiiig 
of the evening twilight, thus describes it:— 

“ Now was the hour lliat wakens fond desire 
In Uteri at sea, mid molts their thoughtful heart 
Who ill tint morn have hid sweet, friends farewell, 

And pilgrim newly on his mail with love 
Thrills, if he hear the resper-licll from far, 

Tliat. seems to mourn for the expiring day.'* 

( Cary's translation.) 

A pool of our own times (Byron), who, though less consistent in 
bis judgment than Dante, lew comprehensive in his views, and 
less sincere in his poetical faith, lias, like him, made man and 
man's feelings the inuin theme of his verse, lias also sung the 
‘•Sweet Hour of Twilight,” the “ Ave Maria” of Italy, the 
“Hour of I’rayer,’’ ami “The Hour of Love,’ mid in: has 
jmruph ro*c<l the above passage of Dante in the fid lowing stuo/a; 
“ Suit hour which wakes the wish and melts the heart 
Of those who sail the sens, on tin- lirnr day 
When they front their sweet IIlends are torn apart; 

Or tills with love the pilgrim on his way, 

As the fur hell of vesper makes him start. 

Seeming to weep the dying flay s decay.” 

At the font of the mountain and liefore entering the bound¬ 
aries of Purgatory Proper, our poet met with many souls which 
were walling for leavr to begin their jieriodof expiation, having 
deferred their vcpoiitattoe to the hut moments of their life. 
Among other* lie saw Manfred King of Sicily and Naples, 
who wus killed at the battle of Beneventu fighting against 
Charles of Anjou. 

At lust, being admitted through the portals of Purgatory, 
Dante sees in tiie lirsf circle those who expiate the sin of pride 
by carrying heavy stones, the weight of which lieuds their 
bodies to the ground. Among the rest he meets Oderigi of 
Ciuhbio, ft miniature-painter of some reputation, and a friend of 
Giotto, who confessed that his pupil, Franco of Bologna, had 
surpassed him in his art, although through pride lie would not 
acknowledge it in his lifetime. Reflecting upon the preca- 
riousufow of man’s works and lame, Oderigi illustrates it liy 
the example of his own ago s— 

“ 0 powers of man! how vain your glory, nipp’d 
E'en in its height of verdure, if an age 
leu bright succeed not! Cimabue thought 
To lord it over painting's field ,* ami tmw 
Tlio cry is Giotto’s, and his name eclips'd. 

Thus hath on* Guido from the other snatch'd 
The letter'd prise, ami he perhaps is bom 
AVho shall drive either Rom their nest. The noise. 

, ; pf vorltjly fame is hut a blast of vriud, 

' That bktws Rom diverse points, and shifts its name, 
,‘;j9jtrtfting£ie point it blows from. Shalt tlura more 
;-lira ipthemoutli* at mankind,’V thy flesh 
s shrit f <dWfr«n> thee, than if thou hadst dieil 
. Beftr* the wtralatni «lwp*p »*ro left j 

Or e'er sonic ^guntaidlypn have part? and tliat 
Is, to otendty ccgitjMir'i], ^ space . 

Briefer than h ftt* tstiokitog of au eyC 
, To tbs heavsu'i,simpdft.<isl; : , . , .(v/;, 

:> jit as tb« fea& 


nm 
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disquisition concerning the free will of man, which be defends 
against the doctrine of necessity >-v 

“ * Brother,' he thus began, ‘ the work! is blind, ’ • 

And thou in truth com’st from it, ' Ve who live 

Do so each cause refer to beav’n above 

K en a* its motion of necessity 

Drew with it all that moves. If this were so, , 

Free choice in you were none; nor justice would 
There should be joy for virtue, woe for ill. 

Your movements have their primeval bent from heaven; 
Not alt.” ........ 

And afterwards comes the following fine image:— 

“ Forth from the plastic hand, who charm'd beholds 
Her image ere she yet exists, the soul 
Pomes like a bolie, that wantons sportively. 

Weeping and laughing in its wayward moods, 

As artless and as ignorant of aught. 

Save lliat her Maker, being one who dwells 
With gladness ever, willingly the turns 
To wbate'er yields her joy. Of. some slight good 
The flavour soon she tastes; and, snar'd by.that, 

With fondness she pursues it, if no guide 
lieca], no rein direct her wand’ring course.'' 

* In the fourth circle is expiated the sin of indifference, or 
lukewarmness in piety and virtue (* J accidia” in Italian), and 
in the fifth circle that of avarice. 

Proceeding to the sixth circle, Dante and Virgil meet the 
poet Statin* by the way, who tells them that he died a Chris¬ 
tian. In the sixth circle the vices of gluttony and intemper¬ 
ance are expiated. Here Dante meets Fnrese Dunati, the 
brother of hi* wife, and of Como Donati, the leader of the Neri, 
and Dante’s enemy. The whole conversation of Dante with 
Force, who had diet! in 1299. liefore the liruils which distracted 
Florence, brrathes the remembrance of former sweet domestic 
nffertious, which were rudely broken asunder by civil discord. 
Dante hero shows himself in an amiable light: be avoids 
naming Corso ami his other political enemies of the Donati 
family, to which Tie was allied by marriage, whilst he speaks 
must kindly of Forest, and his siiter Piocardo, who hod died a 
nun. Forest, on hit part, draws a most affectionate picture of 
his own wife, Nells j whose retired manner and modest worth 
lie contrasts with the profligate manners of Florence's “ un¬ 
blushing dame* ’’ of that age s— , 

“In the sight of God-»• 

Bo much the dearer it my widow pric'd, • ■ 

.She whom I lov'd so fondly, os ihenutk* * ■ ■ 

More singly eminent At virtuous deeds.” —(Canto ttxtii,) 

Reaching thc**v«j|h circle of Ptb-gatory..Dante finds in it 
those who bad indulged in' the sin of lasciviousness, from 
which they ere purified by fire. ' FVmhtbc aevehth chrqle Dante, 
in company with Vitg$ and Statius, prosed* teibstarrretrial 
Paradis*, which occupies the summitof tl»e m<wfnuib of Pur¬ 
gatory, and in which the fitst men waspUesd by the Creator. 
Here Virgil tellshim that he it' no lonm^^WWi, and that 
Beatrice will soon appear fjp tsad iiAjmmbm bslsstnl 


gatory, and in which the fitst men tnsVUadf 
Here Virgil .tells him that he it no loruraihi* 
Beatrice will soon appro to M thmu 

P B^«lire V hJ* 

Heaven, when the sj^afJftixil rartUwfi wwa 
<ff Dauta Beatrice, in a]W«B rebffcWlilfj 
loveuf Dante, ly* flgi 


by theasnshujeeafiw 
mysteries of rriigioo.' 
hit past lift, wbirh' jl 
across the wains of 1 

%*£+£&&& 
I on&ofHiwws 


--,’spdSis taken 


; yrBt''Ha4rida' : to fta '■ j»ro'irora 

H w‘»■ fib, ■/ 4 j?K>» (re* 
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The Psradisc. which farm* the thud part of Dante a poem, 
consists of 33 cantss, like each of die two preceding part* The 
circle* or heaven* are ten, the iowe*t being that of the Moon 
next to which ouroe tboar of Mercury, V enua the Son, Mara, 
Jupiter, and Saturn; afterward* the rin 1* of the dxtd stars, 
and then the muth heaven, where are the hierarchic* of the 
angel*, and lull; the empyrean, whiih encircle* die whole, 
and n> the dnone of the Vlmighty. Tile whole ot tin* part w 
mtirspersed with theological and metaphysical dmjmutton*, 
irhu.li muter it lew fit than the other two tor iapoeitmn or 
illustration. But thu part .ilno contain* many highly jwctical 
pastaves arid h Monad allusion*, winch wilt amply reply the 
reader t ir it* perusal The soul* ot the blessed dwell all atul \ 
tternally together, only partaking more or leas of (bedtime 
glmv ititlu tmpvrcan although, to suit the limited < ipat ifv 
of die human nuderstaiuluig, tliey ap|u ir t> havt dill*it nl 
spheres allotted to them (Paradise, Canto ir.) At t otdmgli, 
the poet *re« in the first, or lowest spline, lie mg that of the 
Moon, the souls of dinar who, after luving made profession* of 
chastitv awl nltgiou* life, have lieen eumjielUd to uulatc fIs* ir 
lours Vraung these fhe poet *ees fVcarda Donati, (he sixtri 
uf C mo, whom her brothtr took a wav hv fort* from Iter m 
n isterv to give her in m image loone of in* own party hut *ht 
soon after fill ill and dud Dunti throughout his poem ott»n 
ntors to Ins Floreu(me ronmiions political mid domestit 
In t'u nett splint, nf Mam, are those who have beru actuated 
throughout their upnghl < metr in this world mors hv tlu wish 
of gtiunig the approval urn ot mi i tliau from the foiling of 
dutv In (tod 

In tlx sphere ol \mui Doiiti sea those whu, afttrUing 
git in to the passion ol lots, turned that feeling into devotion 
to <»od Here In mnts ividi Chalks Martel, the King of 
HmVan, son of Chari,* IJ , Anjou King of Naples, whom 
Hunt* had ]wiw>nvll> known at Hurt net- 
Tlu fourth sphm tsdiUoftiu Situ a< cording to tht onciNit 
svstem uf astronomy, which uiade our earth die centre of th< 
world. In thu sphere are the doctor* uf the chur* li, and, 
unong otiiere, Tliouui* Aiptiuat, of die Ordei ol St Dummir, 
who pronounce* a panegyric upon St, Francis, the foundet ot 
th» Franciscan order, and St, Bonav enluro, a Fraucim an friar, 
wlw delivers a like eulogy on St. Dominic. Ju tlu* Dante 
ha* evidently intended to avoid all «p)ieorance of flu rivalry 
which existed between those two celebrated monastic older* 
Ami thu is another Jimof, if proof is wanted, that Dante wan 
sincere m hn faith, and neither a heretic nor ao unbelli ver 
After several theological daqtHsitious Dante ascemU to the 
fifth barren, which h that of the planet Mon, where are the 
soul* of those who died fighting for religion. Among them 
our poet dneuven hi* auceetur Cacciegutda, who died m die 
wars of thp Crusades in the Kast, about 1153, A lung converse* 
turn follow* Mneetmag Hie State of Florence, past and prow nt. 
Cwckguuta extol* the good old tune*, when manner* were 
simple, when the population 

, ** W«* chaste and sober, andfUmde in peace.'’ 

, . t f ' had no armlet* and no b*ad-tire* then. 

No purpled dames; no wme that eaught tlui eye ' 

More ti>C persoti did. Tunc walnot yet 
VpHn al hi* daughter'* birth the sir* grew pale, 

„ Far ftor tha age uul dowry should exceed 
Du each ritje jma proportion. Mouse wa* none 
Voidof it* family nor yet had come 
fhigTntpalns to exhibit fat* 

Ofebabu jkoveak** • , , . 

Batlmoioa Betti walk thud 
"u mmhrau gitdtoand * clasp of taw i 

too artihleolnunag ocher choeie* <■. 

rftMpw $»*!■*, Tb**mhmw 

i add «f Vcttdno «*J1 contewt 
Wifti nwob’d jetkia ■, and then good dam** handling 
, Td*® spindle and ths Hax.” . . . . { 

WraiW tamnt a tio n* bl* bant mid w sung of tfrura plgcbi I 
Sd natimr trader the sun that kasrittn to wealth auawffaa-j' 


menf. If they are evil*, they an evils dial seem unavoidable. 
Simplicity of mamsra may he a good tlung, hut with the in¬ 
crease of wealth, industry, and population, it caunot t ontnme 
a* it wa* in earlier Uuie* ; atul to (egret it whin tlu tunes 
and social state hare changed i» to regret an miposalultt) 
Kverr stage of society has it* good and evil ttde, and wisdom 
would *eem to oonsitc m emleayourmg to make Ihn best of that 
condition ot it under which we Inc. 

The whole of die 16th and 17th canto* refci to the history 
ot Florence. 

Dante, following Beatrice, ascend* to the sixth heat mi, that 
uf Jupiter, where are die soul* Ot those who had laithlully tul 
minutt red justice in the world. Hera the |*>et takes an oppet - 
tunny of luumlimp bitter imectivr* agonist I’npe iiotiilaru 
\ III and ngamst most of the kings ol hi* tune, l batle* 11 of 
Naphi, rndtrick ot Smly, Ftrdnuuid l\ of Castile, Wen 
ctttlau* ol llulitmm, Philip )e 11* 1, Ktlwaul t of England, tht 
kino* of Puttngal, Norway, Hungary Kjscio, and Cy|iru* 

I It aftrrwaid* ]>tiu»t s Vi ttltum 11 ot Sit dy, t illed “ die Good j 1 ’ 
ami,iuniiiw w if ntnv appear afli t tltuiiing out V irgit ami (he 
ptuluviplunt nl iintupi ly from Pnrivliw, Utuuw they did not 
know the tiue l,od, hit jlatt* tinic the t-mptiur Trajan, lie- 
iniivt lit *up|Hiwi<him ti hate tlietl a Christian 

In tin wytilth lieiun that of Saturn, Daiitt find* the o«- 
rttu* Him who luye spent tluir lues in iitinment and ctin- 
tt mj latum 

Hie next he ivtn is that of tin fixed star*, in which fhe jmet 
nuetsSt Ptlei, »h(ie\nmmi*liimeiiiue(iungfaith, Nt .latum, 
who question* him emit t rmug hope, “asuie expectance uf Hut 
j iy to eoint, tin* cflect uf grace divine and merit prect ding 
ami hi John, who examines him (tmeermiig Uinnty.— 
(Canto xxvn.) 8t Peftr t x< I tiuts, in 1 cry indignant knits, 
aginust flu rovrtuiisiirss ol hi* suetrwtora, and especially of 
Hernia, t Vlll iiml ol Hie “Oilioi tones and (tanon*,' nuaii 
mg ( lemmt V and John WII . tho Augnoii popes, already 
uotieed Ihementiun ol the “ Culumtme, Jnlm WII. of ( a- 
hon, i» evidence that fin* part of the Paradise wo* nuf writtiu 
Ik foie 1116, the date of that pope* thetitm, althougli Dante 
mal e# St Peter jiroplimv it 

In the smith he urn we have another mvmtive ogainsl the 
proat ben of Dante * tunc. 

.“ K’cn fliey, whose office nt 

To preat h Hie go*]* 1, let the gospel sleep. 

Ami paw their own inventions o|T instead (f onto xxix.) 

lutlecd, all through du Paradise tht author ImIhm most 
fieri el y tliusu whom he romidernd u tl|e raiue* tilth* wutfor- 
tunc* of his own country, kings, popes, monks, olid the clergy 
in general, most of whom lielonged to the (itielpb ot Nen patty. 

In Canto xxx he sees tbs hall in which 

..... u shall rest the soul 
Of the great Harry, be, who by lht> world 
Augustus hail'd, to Italy must come 
> Before her day be ripe." 

Tlu* v« H m 'ry of I-utemhurg, in whom the liojies of 
Dante and bis party were ce&UMtt 

In Cantos xxxt. owl xxxii Dante holds cotirerssfiofi wrffa fit, 
Benisni, wlw point* oat to him several of the blessed sou hi, 
both of the Old and New Testament, and explain* to him that 
their place* are assigned to them by Divine grace, and not ac¬ 
cording to their merit. Through the mtrreewthm of tho Virgin 
he is allowed to have a glimpse of die brightness of thf Divine 
Wajw*y v— j 

“ A* on* wlw from adraam asr*l*ti''d ti j|tr4dgiK < 

AU fa* bath sera fistgets, yet stiti tdtefM 

IrngprashsofUwfeelinginfcbfdi#o^ •** 

K'sa such am I.’’ . t 

And tb* pom eMMM** tii.djMiiNfa ^ftbolVuittyi— 
' " Then vigour foil'd 6w eMr?lh^kid»«y | 

But yet the yfffi wU*di(hdtrd>‘ 1 Wt* O'*had 
Jbtrnih flMdiunrtfjf - 

*> * iNMiaik dwti 
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Dante, m wp liave said above, did not publish all hi<< jioein 
in hi* lifetime, fin he had *|mken in it too strongly anil against 
too many powerful individuals III venture on *ucli a publico* 
tion. He wrote it out of the fiilnt-M of hi* heart, in detached 
jmrti, anil at different periniLi'; ami hi* tone was influenced by 
the variou* pnlitir.al vicissitude* of the rime*, and by bin own 
alternate hope* and dmpoiidenry. About the year lit Hi he 
had *till a chatter of being recalled to rinrence. It wo* sug¬ 
gested to him in u letter by a fuenil, apparently a relative or 
connexion, whom Dante in hi* reply «tvlc.i 11 father,''probably 
because he wa* a clergyman, Dial he would la- allowed to re- 
tum, provided he nrkmra (edged hi* guilt and asked pardon of 
In'* countrymen. Mi* answer, the Iait in text of which, with a 
translation, in given by Po«e;ilo, in hi* * Essay* on Petrarch,' 
i* characteristic of his mind:—“Prom your letter, which I re¬ 
ceived with due rr*|iert and ulVeetion, I oltaerre how much yon j 
have til lieatl my restoration to my country. 1 am hound to 
you the more since uu exile seldom linden friend, llut. after 
mature consideration, I mml by my answer disappoint the i 
wishes of Home little minds; and 1 ronlidcin the judgment to 
which your impartiality and prudence will lead you. Itj let¬ 
ters from your nephew and mine, and also of many other 
friends, it has been signified to me that by a decree concern,og 
the exiles 1 am allowed to return to Plineuce . provided I pay 
A curtain sum of money, and suflct to ask and receive absolu- 
lion, I am allon'ed In return, in this I see two proposition*, both 
ridiculous and impertinent. I speak of those who mention 
■ucli condition-, to me, for in your own letter, dictated by judg¬ 
ment and discretion, no mention is made of them. Is such an 
invitation to return to his country glorious for Dante, ufter 
Milfering banishment fur nearly fifteen years? Is this the re- 
ward of manifest innocence, niul of the labour and fatigue of 
unremitting study 1 Pur from the man who is familiar with 
philosophy be the senseless baseness of a heart of clay that 
could act like u petty sciolist, mid imitate those who allow 
themselves to lie hound, as it wore, in infamy ’ Kui from the 
mini who preaches justice to compromise for money with lus 
jiersecutors! No, father, this is not the way for me to return to 
my own country. If there lie found any other way, that sliali not 
derogate from the fame and honour of Dante, I shall not he 
stow in availing myself of it; but. if no such way Is- found, 
then to Florence I shall never return. What (hen? Shalt 1 
not everywhere enjoy the light of the sun and *tnr» ? can I not 
under any clime follow the contemplation of consoling truth 
without, rendering myself inglorious, tiny, ignominious, to the 
jieuple and commonwealth of Florence ? Itrenil, I hope, will 
not fail me. 1 ' 

In 1317-18 Dante appears to have been still wandering about 
Italy. About 13111 he reyiairod to Guido da Polenta, lord of 
Ravenna, where he was hospitably received, and where hr 
remained till bis death, which happened in September, 1821. 

He w» buried in the church of the Minorites, under a plain 
notranumt. ■ Uemardn Bern bn, senator of Venice and podrxta 
of Ravenna, raised to him a mausoleum in 1183, which wo* 
afterward* repaired in 1691 by Cardinal Cowi. of Florence, 
and lMtty in Itfel reconstructed altogedier in it* present form 
by Cardinal Valenti Goutaga, legate of Pope Piu* VI. Tlie 
wprouf— 

'** tfngfettfel ipiorence ! Dante »lerp» afar,’’ 

.wo* at hut felt by lb* Flitreutmoi i a subscription *u mode 
and nmouumuut wot raised to- the memory of Dante-in the 
' church, of Santa Crocs, whiohwas opened to public view with 
great yolomuRy on thp 84th of March, 1830. (Mimrini, 

‘ Dalle Memorie di Dante in 1830.) , 

' F«,the manner iu which the emit MS. of,Dante* ]*wm 
Wtoi fettod, collected, transcribed, a»d jmbUshodiaftsr hi* death, 

‘ by.^MfWndacopo and. Piero, the early, commeraarim on the 
poe*»» printed editions, and the whole bibliographic 

hUtytyof .fee Voth, the reader will And ample information in 
PoMSojaa Xesto di Daute,' Loudon, 1835? and 

alia. tWM.v«orto, Dirinu 

kCwumedia, eChtaktfvdclie piaiwpomati Kdutoni,’ Padova, 


1*32. Among the most complete edition* of Dante'* poems 
are: that of Venice, 5 vols. Ito., 1757-8, with ample uote*, 
and including Dante's Life, hy Pelli, and hit minor poems 
and prose works j Lombardi's edition. Home, 3 vols., Ito., 
1791 ; and that of Florence, with illuitrative plates, 1819, 
I vols., fill. Among tin- host of commentaries the one called 
I'Aiionimo, and al»o 1‘Ottirao, written by a contemporary of 
Dante, wiio was evidently familiar with the poet, has becu 
published for the first time at Leghorn in 3 vols., fcvo., 1827. 

Among tin- numerous translations of the ‘ Divina Corn- 
media,' tiiat in English verse by Cary deserve* to lie mentioned 
with especial praise. An Italian translation of Dante's phi¬ 
lological ti e.it i*e 1 Dp A ulguri Kloquio' -was published by 
Trissiuo in 1329, and the Latin text in 1577. 

PETRARCH. 

Fiuvit;,< ii Pkihauca, commonly called Pptkabch. Ixirn at 
Arexso in July. 1304. wn* the son of Pietro, or Petraeco (an 
idi-nmlic fnrru of Pietro', a notary of Florence, who was 
bani.lieil in 13i)3, at the same time as .Dante and others of 
the Ilianchi taction. The tine name of Pctrurea was Fran¬ 
cesco di l’elracco, or 1 Francis the sou of Petraeco,' which he 
afterward* changed to Francesco Pcirarca. After losing nil 
hope of being lestored to hi* ualive town, Petraeco removed 
with hi* family to Avignon, where Pope Clement V. bad 
fixed the residence of the papal court. Hi* son Francesco, 
after studs ing grammar and ihetoric, was sent hy his father to 
Moii'pelliei, and afterwaids to Itologna to study law. young 
Pctrarea however bail little taste for the law, and he devoted 
much of hi* time to reading and copying MSS. of the classic 
writer*. His father and mother having died at Avignon nearly 
about die same time, l'etrarca left Jlnlnguu. On his arrival 
at Avignon he assumed the clerical dress, without however 
liming taken priestly orders, that habit twiitg then, as it still is, 
the customary dress of good i-ompatiy at the papal rtsiidelice. 
The pujatl court of Avignon wax pay ami licentious; and I*e- 
Irarca, who was then only two and twenty years of age, and of 
a handsome person, was one of the gayest in the fashionable 
circles. Hut Ids love of pleasure wo* tempered hy the love uf 
study. He contracted a friendship with the jurist Sorauzo, 
with the ctuion John of Florence, who was apostolic secretory, 
and widi Janies Colomui, bishop of I ami be* in Gascony, mid 
other distinguished men, who were fond of learning, and wlto 
supplied him with hooks, l'etrarca accompanied the bishop 
of Loinhes to his diocese at the foot of tlie Pyrenees, where 
they spent much of their time iu literary discussions arid ex¬ 
cursions in the mountain*. On his return to Avignon, the 
Cardinal John Coloring, brother uf James, gave Petrarca 
apartments in his own palace, and become hi* patron; anil 
when his father, Stephen Colonna, a sturdy warlike old Imron, 
well known for his quarrels with fiouiface VIII., came from 
Home tn Avignon on a visit to hi* tons, Petrarca was . intro¬ 
duced to him, And soon won his favour. Petrarca, who was 
an admirer of the heroes of ancient Rome, fancied that he raw 
in Stephen Colonna their worthy descendant, anil in several of 
hi* verse*, addressed to him, bo call* him “ the hope of (ho 
Latin name/' (Sonnctto 10.) An» da Correggio, lord of' 
Parma, having come to Avignon to defend, before Pope Reno* 
diet Xll., his title to that sovereignty against fee chum* of 
Mattiglio Runt, became acquainted with Petrarca, awl pre¬ 
vailed on him to act as hi* advocate at 'fee papal chancery. 
Petrarca undertook fee cause and wen it, - A no ted brought ' 
with him Gnglielrao Baebengo, a loomed men of Verona, fee 
author of a work 1 De Originibu* Rerum,' a kind of historical 
dictionary in alphabetical order; white i* eottttdend the first 
specimen of feat kind of srote/ ; MmiW foamed an intimacy 
with Ptutratigv as well at Wife'the Calabrian monk Balaam, ' 
hum whom be damned fee. rudiments of Greek. But before' 
this time an incident had ooenrred white exercised txjmrcrfa’ 
-iuflnence over itotnrea's life. - 

Qa fee 6fe of AfW& lSXI, while h» we* attending serviced 
fee church of Sta. Clara, at Avignon, bo vu struck wife * 
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beauty of a young lady who liappened to lw mi him, an<i he attacked hy the disease, and site died after three day*' illness, 

conceived a violent passion for her. The lady’* name ww on the lilii of April, in die 40th year of lier age. Her death, 

Laura. According to the received opinion, supported by do- from the account of witnesses, ny>|*aro to have Wit placid uml 

cumeutx (fur Petrarca himself never lueiiiians Lan family uame'i, resigned, as l»er life hail been, Petrarca law beaulifully tle- 

slte was the daughter of Audthert of Notes, a small place m studied lier passing away like a lamp which becomes gradually 

rite territory of Avignon ; she had a considerable foitmie, and exliuct for want of nourishment. (Trionfo della Mortc, ch. i.) 

had been married about two years to Hugh de Satie, a gentleman When the news reached Petrarca in Italy, lie felt the blow 
of Avignon; when Petrarca first saw her she was nineteen years a* if lie had lost the only object tliut attached him to earth. He 
of age. Hie attractions of Laura's person lane Wn fully wrote on a copy of Virgil, his favourite author, the following 
descrilied anil probably exaggerated by Petrarca. Hut the meiuenuubiin : " It was in the early days of my youth, on the 
qualities of her mind, which he also praises, seem la iia\e fit], of April, in the morning, and in the year 1327, that Isntia, 

Wu truly remarkable. In her conduct lor a long course of distinguished by her virtues, ami celebrated in my verses, first 

years towards her handsome, accuniplishvd, ami impetuous blessed uiy eye* in the oluireh of Sta. Clara, at Avignon; and 

admirer, whom slu^oould not help meeting » beret w she it was in the name city, on the titli of tlie tery same month of 

went, at parties uf pleasure, iu walking, or at church, she Apr.l, at the same hum in the morning, in the year 13111, that 

exhibited a rare mixture of firmness and courtesy. <>1 irsprct this blight luiuin.uy was withdrawn from our sight, whilst 1 

for her own character with a considerate regard foi her entliu- w ,„ u t \ etona, ,d.w ! ignorant of my calamity. The remains 

siastic lover. She has been culled a coquette, but we ought ,,f her chaste ami beautiful body were deposited in the church 

not to judge the conduct of a Frenchwoman of the fourteenth of the (lordeliers. on the evening of the same day. To preserve 

century by the standard of manners in England or cu n the painful reminidmuit e, 1 li.ne ndii-ii a hitter pleasure in re- 
Fnuire in the nineteenth century. To thorn acquainted with routing it guirtitiil.uh m ttib hook, which is most frequently 
the manners of Italy and Sjuin even at the present day. tin' hcf.ir, my eves. in outer that nothing in thin world may liavc 
guusiou of IVtrarca for latum de .Sade is nothing uuconiiuon. any finlher atlr.ietioii for me, met that tin* gjeal bond of at- 
That the attachment of Petrarca continued tu be plal.ime. u ax t.ielnnent to lilV being now dm-ulted, I may, by tiequeiit 
owing to Laura's seine of duty, or toher mdiiVereuee, or to bntlii | retlcctieu and a proper estimation of our transitory evutenee, 
but tliat. it did not drive liei lover to madness ami ruin was ! It admonished that it is high time for me to think of quitting 
owing to her consummate addrvs-, of which we have idnimlant j tin, earthly llahrlon, which 1 trust will not 1«* dillicull forme, 
etidenc.? in Petrstrru's own confewioiis. When lie \eiitiued | witli a strong mid ntniily eoiirnee, to arcomplisb.'' I’etiurea’s 
on a di<claratinu, she sternly rebuked bitn, ami avoided Ins J “ \ ir.nl,' w itli this affecting memorandum, is now in the 
presence; but when *be heard that lie was ill. she .lMiimcd .ViubriMi.m library at Milan. iXalery, ‘ Voyages LilU-nun.-.i.'g 
towards him the manners of a friend interested in Ins welfare ; j Heic liegtns n new period of the lile of IVliurcn, ami with 
she succeeded in purifying bis giii-sinn, ami in making bun it tin- second part ol Ills line poetry. Hitherto he Inid written 
satisfied with her conversation, and with gi\ iug vent to h.s verses in giraur of Laura : he now wmte verses ••on Lima's 
feelings in poetry. (Petrareas Litin * Epistle to James Co- death." He fancied himself in frequent communion with her 
loiiiia, Bishop ufLoinbes.’) Stic was probably ]loitered bv his j spun ; lie disrnbis her as appearing to him in the middle of 
praise, which brought no imputation on ter character, uml-| tin- night, eoiiilurting him, unit pointing to heaven as the place 
made lier tlie most celebrated woman of ber day. l'etiarca's j ot tdeir next meeting. (Sonnet, beginning •• frevommi ’ll mio 
sonnets and cauxuni in praise of Laura circulated tliTouglmut petuier," lunt the other. “ Nf* mai pietoxa roailre.") This de- 
Europe. When Chmles of Luxemburg, ufterwurils the Km- linnnn. if delusion it be, is the last remaining consolation uf 

jieror Charles 11’., came on a vivt to Avignon, one of his first inqsissioned minds which have lost ull that they valued in this 

inquiries was after tlie Laura celebrated by IVIi area, and being 1 world ; anil it has at least otic lujnrtieiiil ell'ert, (hat of vouder- 
mt reduced to ber iu the midst of a large assembly, he ic-pect- ing lile beumlde and preveuling despair. The second jxirt of 

•ully Itcjjgcd to lie allowed to kiss heron the fund wail ns a IVivarca’s poetry is superior to the first in purity of 0 cling amt 

mink of his esteem. (Petrarca, Sonnet 201. j It wax not loftiness of thought, Me himself felt this, tun! he bbtsxod lire 

however without a violent struggle that Petrarca allowed him- memory of lier who, by the even teuonr of her virtue, hud liftiu 

self to lw led by her better judgment. For ten ycms after he (he means of filming and purifying his heart, 
lmd first seen latum, his life was one continued stiife tvtwcen 3H on> tluiii twenty year* after Tatum's death, when he w«» 

his passion and hi* reason. He left Avignon rejKtatedly, tru- himself fast verging towards the grave, and when lie was able 

veiled about, returned, hut was still the same. Wishing, if t u think of her with more composure, lie drew from his memory 

jxiuible, to forget Uura, lie formed a connexion witli another a p ; clu „ of rtlC l„. artl the principles, and the conduct of the 
woman, and had hy her a son, and afterwords a daughter. Hut wunuU i who hud made all the happiness and all the misery of 

still Ids miud recurred perpetually to the object of bis first at- j,;„ ]if,.. He describes Laura as apgreuthkg to him through a 

tachmeut. He took care of bis illegitimate children, hut broke niist, and reasoning With him on tlie liopgwiew of death to a 

off the connexion. For.several yean he fixed bis residence at ^.prepared miud; sire tells him that when die died she felt 

Vaucluse,» solitary romantic valley near Avignon, on tire honks l ^ tunaw exco]* pity for him. On I’etmoa entreating ber to 

of the Sorgo, of which he has given some beautiful iWiptbw. My whether she ever loved hint, die evades the question by wy-, 

Meantime, y»ar after year rolled on, and the beauty of Lpura iug (too, allhougli she wae pleased with bis love, she doomed it 

fad*! away. She heesme die mother of a large family. But rigllt Uf ^ by fire coldness of her looks, In*, 

Pettorca continued .to see her with the eyes of youth, and that, when she saw him sinking into despondency. sbejguyt hito 

to those who wondered how he could still admire bcr, iie an- a i li0 k onwhitioii and spoke kindly to him. “It was % 

****** 5 this alternation of kindness^ond rigour that I haws tedAbb**;.' 

» PUg* p« allentar dawn non Sana.” sometimes happy, sometimes unhappy, often wearied to.ftMfe 

( M The bow can tvs lunger wound, bat its mortal htow he* been lmt still I have led thee to where thine is no more dftSty-mk- 

already inflicted. 1/ I had breed her person tody, I bad 1 hare time eared ns both, Thom her been little diflbtWjto'In'- 

ebangtd lotig smoe. 1 ") In the year W43, sixteen yeare after his our sympathy, except that tjto« didst proclaim thin* to withe 

first sight of Loom, he was writing in the soberness of self- world, sud 1 asucealeri mioeP Bul cowplotut dei re Hi t erabte- 

examinatioo: •* Jfly love is vehement, excessive, but *xciusers tar anffltaiagt ns* does silenee soften It.*';-W-> : 

and virtuous.— Ho , this very disquietude, drew snspiciocn, this ,. We horn dwelt *t some length on ttdeea^eet because {time 

wetohfulnsea, thie delirium, (hie weariness of. everything, ore acquired an historicoi importance, and biw tiean the matter of 
not the signs of a virtuous love.’’ (• De Secrete CouSioto.’) much controversy. Unable to aoinprefwswl fitattngs wlth wbhdi 

In the year 1348, while Petrarca was staying in Italy, the drey were unacquainted, some arifk* hove sneered at fits pee- 

ptegua.ipnad tote Ptsnmretd tteobed Avignon- Lmmm* dan of |*Mrare »(m Untoi'dhOto:brgdoubted itsexieteueei 
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whilst other* again have <1 iilielieved the jmrity of Laura's co, ‘~ 
duct. W« have now however sufficient evidence to establish 
two fact* i that the attachment of Petrarca for Laura wan real 
and lasting; that Laura’s conduct was above »n*fiicion. She 
appears to have been imbued with religious sentiment*, united 
with serenity of mind, lelf- possession, discretion, and good 
sense. There have been doubts expressed eonceniing the 
Identity of the lours of Pbtrarca with J.aura de Nude, hut the 
evidence is strung in favour of that identity (l)e Susie, ‘ M6- 
moiree pour la Vie de K. l’itrurqneFoscolo, ‘Essays on 
Petrarch;’ Baldclli, ‘Del Petrarra e ddle sue Open;,' 2nd 
edition, Fiesole, 1S:I7; and the article “Noves, Laura de," 
ill the ‘ Uiogruphie 1/nit'er.clle.') 

Hut the life of I ’etrarea wit* not sfaait in idle though eloquent 
wailing*. He was an active lalmurer in the field of learning, 
anil this constitute* hi* real merit and his best title to fame. 
Brailles flic wink* which lie wrote, he encouraged literature in f 
others, nnd he did everything iu hi* power to promote sound 
studies. lVtrnrca was a great traveller fur his age; lie visiteil 
every part of lLily, and lie went several time* to France and 
Germany, and even to Spain. Wherever he went, he collected 
of copied MKS., and purchased medals and oilier remains of 
autiqnity. At Areran lie discovered the ‘liiHtitutiims'of Wuin- 
tilimi; lit Verona, Cicero's familiar letters: in another )>lace, 
tlie Epistle* to Atticus; at Liege lie found some oration* of 
Cicero, which he transcrilieil; lie ulso *|K‘iiks of (Seem s hook 
‘Do Gloria,’ of Varro's treatise ‘l)e Ilelms;Diviuis et Hu- 
manis.’ mid of a compilation of letters and epigram* of Augus¬ 
tus, which he hail once seen or |KiS9es»fld, hot which lias not 
come down to u*. (‘ Ilenuii Memorandarum, 1 b. i.) He was 

lilieral in lending MSS., ami thus several of them were lost. 
He was the friend and instructor of Boccaccio, John of Ra¬ 
venna, and other Italian ami foreign fimteni|Kiraries; and he 
was the founder of the library of St. Mark at \ enice. He 
encouraged Galnuao Visrjmti to found the university of 
Pavia. In his extensive correspondence with the most distin¬ 
guished penton* of his time, lie always inculcated the advan¬ 
tages of study, of the investigation of troth, and of a moral 
conduct; ho always proclaimed the great superiority of intel¬ 
lectual over corporeal pleasures. He and hi* frieud Boccaccio 
are justly considered as the revivers of classical 1 iwmture in Italy. 

Petrarcu acted mi important part iu affairs of state. He 
epjoyed the friendship of several popes, of the Correggio lord* 
of Parma, of the Colotma of /tome, the Visconti of Milan, 
the CMrara of Padua, tlie Gonsoga of Mantua, of Robert, king 
of Naples, and of diaries IV., emjwror of Germany. He was 
invited in turn hv them all, was consulted by them, umfteos 
employed by them in several affairs of importabce. He was 
tent by the nobles mid people of Rome os their Orator to Cle* 
is«nt VI., in order tn prevail on Rial pope to remove his reaid* 
ence firotn Avignon to Home; and he afterward* wrote a Latin 
epistle to Urban V., Clement's successor,,urging the mar* re¬ 
quest, and the pop* soon after removed toRome, et least liar a 
time. '.- In IS4B the ssoatr of Romo sent hint a solemn iorite- 
fthtlvMM tleMi and receive the laurel crown ok •*. reward of 
htopostic*} Bterft. PetraTca accepted the invitation, and, Me- 
bslritfe* at Marseille*, landed at Naples, whero King Robert, 
hhnsslfamaaof JeWmirtg, in order to enhance bit reputatfeu,’ 
fatsld npnttWwabitoihitiim In preeenev of all hi* coast dating 
three diye, towMeVstoriorar subjects <> r «*««* Hteretuw 
were d is cus—d.~ AHhe termination of these meet lugs. King 
Rctett ptriffidypraek{m«i Fatima to be deserving of the 
lsaael fc—wte, him to Rome 
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distinguished both a* a statesman and as a lover 'of literature. 
Venice was then at war with Genoa. Petrarca wrote a letter 
to Dandolo from Padua, in March, 13$ 1, in which he depre¬ 
cated these hostilities between two Italian states, and exhorted 
him to peace. Dandolo, in hi* answer, praised his style and 
his good intentions; but he defended tbe right of Venice, after 
the provocations that she hod received from list rival. In the 
following year, after a desperate battle between tbe fleets of the 
two nations in tlie Sea of Marmara, Petrarca wrote from Yan- 
cluse, where he then was, to the doge of Genoa, for the same 
laudable purpose of promoting peace. In the next year, 1353, 
the Genoese fleet was totally defeated by the Venetians off the 
coast of Sardinia; and Genoa in ita humiliation sought the 
protection of John Visconti, archbishop mi lord of Milan, the 
most (Kiwerful Italian prince of his time. Petrarca was stay¬ 
ing at Milan a* a friend of Visconti, who had made him one 
of hi* councillors, and os such he was present at the solemn 
uudiencu of the deputies of Genoa and at the act of surrender. 
In 1334 Visconti tent Petrarca on a mission to Venice ti 
negotiate a )wace lad ween the two republics. lie was received 
witli great distinction, but failed in tlie object of hi* mission. 
Soon after, John Visconti died, and hi* three nephew* divided 
hi* dominion among them. The youngest and tlie best of 
them, Galcasxn, engaged Petrarca to remain at Milan near hi* 
person, in November, 1331, the Emperor Charles IV. arrived 
at Mantua iVom Germany ; uml lie wrote to Petrarca, who had 
been in correspondence with turn before, to invite him to hi* 
court. Petrarca repaired to Mantua, spent several days with 
the enqieror, and accompanied him to Milan. Petrarca wisited 
to persuade him to tlx his residence iu Italy; but the emjieror, 
after being crowned at Milan und at Rome, hastened to return 
to Germany. However, before he left Italy, peace was pro¬ 
claimed between Venice and Genoa. Iti 1336 Petrarca was 


sent by the Visconti on a mission to the emperor, whom they 
suspected of hostile intentions towards them. He met Charles 
at Prague, and having succeeded in his mission, he returned 
to Milan. In 1300 he wo* scut by Galeauo Visconti on a 
mission to Puri* to compliment King John rm his deliverance 
from iii* captivity in England. He was well received by the 
king und the dauphin, and after three months spent at Pari* lie 
returned to Milau. The next year he Isft Milan to reside at 
Padua. Tlie introduction into Italy of the mercenary hands, 
called “ Companies," which the marquis of Montfeml and other 
Italian princes took into their pay, and which committed tlie 
greatest outrages, and the plague which they brought with them 
into Lombardy, were the reasons which indulged Petrarca to 
remove to Padua. In 1363, the plague having reached Pa¬ 
dua, lie retired to Venice, taking Ids hooks with him. Soon 
after ids arrival, he offered to bequeath his library to the church 
of St. Mark. The offer was accepted; and a large,bento wits 
assigned for the reception of Petrarca and his books. This was 
the beginning of the celebrated library of St. Mark, which was 
afterwards increased by Cardinal Besmriori and oilier*, ■ At 
Venice, Petrarca was visited by fab friend fc ’ 
spent these months in hit company. ’ Pknr^a _ 
y««* #4 Venice, honoured by tfce dage and toic ^ 
MOfttor^ and note sud then nwkiM e^oursicn* to. moo, 
Milan, and Parra, to' vWt his ftje*di^G*mm 
Visconti. Atsnrt 1368 hit nceftcii a 
PupeUrban V\, who had fixed hi* residence at %«ny,(qsl 
Who wished to become acquainted .wi$ 'jNwp FMratca had 
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PETRARCH. 
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Padua, Venice, Milan, Vaucluse, and other places, which still The following year hi* health grew worset a slow fever 
remains, ami is shown to travellers. In this retirement he consumed his frame. He- went as usual to Arquk for the 

resumed his studies with fresh seal. Among other tilings, summer. Gu the morning of the 18th of July one nf the ser* 

lie wrote his took ‘ De sui ipsius et nmltoruni ulioruni Igno- vauts entered his library and foniKl him sitting motionless, 

ran tin,' intended as a rebuke to certain Venetian freethinkers with his head leaning on a lawk. As he was often for whole 

who, inflated with the learning which they had gathered from hours in that attitude, the domestics at first took no notice of 

Avtrroos’ ‘Commentaries on Aristotle," of which a Latin it, hut they soon perceived that their master wo* quite dead, 

translation had spread into Italy, sneered at the Mosaic account The news of his death soon reached Padua. Francis of Car- 

of the creation, and at Hie Scripture* in general. In this work ram, accompanied by all the nobility of Padua, the bishop 

Petrarca acknowledges his own ignorance, hut at the same time and chapter, nod most of the clergy, repaired to Arqnit, to at- 

he cxjioses tlie ignorance of hi* antagonists. W ith regard to lend the funeral. 8iSteen doctors of the university bore his 

Aristotle he says that ‘he was a great and powerful mind, who remains to die parish church of A rrjui, where his body was 

knew many tilings, but was ignorant of many more.' As for interred in a chapel which Petrarca had built in honour of llm 

Averrues, who discmtled all revelation, and denied the iminnr- Virgiu Man-. Francesco da Rrosmtio, his son-in-kw, raised 

tality or rather the individuality of the human soul, Petrarca him a limrble monument supported by four columns? nod in 

urged his friend Father Marsili of Florence to refute his tenets. U'ti7 liis bust, in hroiire, was placed abiive it. On one of die 

(‘Epistol® sine Titulo,’ tlie last epistle.) But the tenets of columns the fallowing distich wits engraved 

Averroes took root at Veuiee and at Padua, where many pro " Inveni requieiu; s\* s et fortuna valete; 

fessors, down to tlie time of Leo X., adopted them, anil com* Nil nuhi vnhiscum est, ludiu- nuiir alios." 

nwnted on the works of the Arabian philosopher. It bits cu n Petrarca hud two nuturnl rhildicn, a son and a daughter, 
been said that Polir.iano, Bemho. and otticrs of the distin- The son died before Lie fathei. The dauglilcr. Tutlia, mlir- 
guisbed meu who gathered round Lnrenso de’ Medici and his ro d, in tier kittiei s lifetime, Fiaiieesen dn Brossano, n Mllan- 
son Leo X. entertained similar opinions. gout lemon, whom Petrarca made his heir. He left legacies 

The air of the Euganeau Hills did not restore Petrarca to to various friends, and among others to Boccaccio, who did 
health; and tlie news of Urban V. s return to Avignon, orol not survive him long. Tlie jmrlraits of Petrarca are numerous, 
of Ids subsequent death, caused turn much grief. Hi* sue.- but they diffri from one another: that which is considered tlie 
ccssor, Gregory Xl„ to whom tie was ulsu jimoiisiUy known, most uutlieiitii: is at Piutuu, in ftie episcopal palace, above 
wrote to Petrarca, A.n. 1371, a most kind letter, inviting tiim the door of the library, tl is a fresco painting, which was cut 
to his court. But Petrarca was unable to move. He was often nut of tlie wall of the house of Petrarca at. Podnit, when it was 
seised with fits, and sometime* given up for dead. He wrote pulled down in 1381. (Valery, ‘VoyagesLittfanires.*) An 
to Francisco Brunt, the Apostolic semtary, tlint “lit: sliinil.l engraving of it is given at tlie head nf the handsome edition of 
not ask tlie pope for anything, lint tliat if his Hnlimss cho*c tn Petrarca 1 * verses tiv Marsiuid. 

bestow on him a living without cure of souls, for he had Tlie works of Petrarca are nf three kinds: 1, his Italian 

enough to take care of his own soul, to make Ids old age more poetry, chiefly concerning Laura; 2. his 1 ait in poetry; 8. his 

comfortable, lie should feel grateful, though he fell that lie was Latin prose. His llnlinn poetry, called * II Cmixvlirero,' or 
not lung fur this world, fur he was waning away to a shadow. ’ ltmie di Petrarca.' consists of above y«tl sonnets, about tilt 
He was not in want; lie kept two louses, and generally five or can/oni, ami 3 short poems, in terau rims, styled ‘ Ttionfo 
six amanuenses, though only tliree at the picsi ill moment, lie- d’ A more,’ ‘ Triontii della Morte,’ atid * Trioufn dnlla Fama.’ 
(guise lie could find no more. He could have more easily oh- Petrarca's ‘ Caiuoniere' lias gone through more than 300 edi- 

tained painters tluui transcribers. Although lie would prefer tions. with and without notes and cmiuneiitarie*. The best k 

to take bis meals alone, or witli tlie village priest, lie was ge* that eilited by Professor Marsand, 2 vols. tin., Padua, lftlfi-20, 

I,orally besieged by a host of visitors or self-invited giwsts, and with a biography of Petrarca, extracted from his own works, 
he must not hetiave to them as a miser. He wanted to build The diameter of Petrarca's poetry is well knnwn. Its greatd# 
a small oratory to the Virgin Mory,but he must sell or pledge eliorm consists in the sweetness of numbers, “ enlivened by a 
his' books for the purpose. 1 ’ (‘ Variorum Epiltohuuni,’ the 13rd. j variety, a rapidity, and aglow which no Italian lyric tins ever 
Some months after (Jauiuiry, 1372), writing from Padua to pmrmrd m an «;iwl degree. The power of preserving and at 
hi* old college friend Matthew, Archdeacon of Lif-ge, he says. tltFsame time of diversifying tlw rhytlnn belongs to him along; 

" I have beeu infirm these two years, being given up several his melodyt^l perpetual, and yet never wearies the ear. Hi* 
time*, but still live. I have been for some time at Venice, and caunmi (a species of composition partaking nf the rale und the 
now 1 am at Padua, performing my fimetious of canon. I am elegy, the character and form nf which are exclusively Italian) 
happy j n having left Venice, ou account of tills war between contain (bonus sometimes of twenty lines. He has placed the 
the republic and the lord of Padua, At Venice I should cadences however in such a manner as to allow the voice to rest 
have been On object of suspicion, whilst here I am cherished, at die end nf every three or four verses, and has fixed die recur- 
J spend tbegreeter pert of the year in the countryj I read, I nwwe df the same rhyme and the same musical pauses at inter- 
ttdnfc; t Writs f this is my existence, a* it was in the time of my vats sufficiently long to avoid monotufty, though sufficiently 
yboffi. It Is astcsrishlag foot, having studied so Jong, .1 have rimrt to preserve liarmony. It is not diffioult therefor* to give 
bwsrir se little. I hate no one, I «uvy no on*. ,In the first credit to bis biographer, Filippo Viliam, wtwn ho assures u* 
gagmu ofmy full of error pul presumption, I de- ‘that the musical modulation of the vets** which Petrarch 

«pj*ed everybody but myself; in a more mature ag^I despised addtesssil to Lattht flowed so melodiously, that even tto nwst 
thyself atone; to toy otdageldnpise almost everybody, and grave could not refrain from repeating them, Putrareb paused 
myself maei.. . . Not to concral anything ftom yon, I hare had forth his vines to the sound of his lute, which he, bsiquradhetf 
repeated btrita&ma from the pope. baking of France, and the in Ills wflbto a Mend j and hi* voice was ewes^ dMKwfo*^ 
empenmbafl hare declined <1^ preferring i»y Mbertj toalL"* of fcrato cBtopma.*" (Foscolo, *»af»'ea'lWPi*Wfc4%#i 
la Septombsv, MTS, peace was madrWetoVetooe mid ftosiry of Pejrarah. ) Tliat in I'efmwaseOltoi* todtoto tow 
lfeaci* of Omni% ted of Podiia. Ot«s pf the odwlirioiie waa much omatoewt, that he iratolgsetoo mutoiaasetssfcera, **t 
feats' tha bffito start* sen* hia «n to Vtatoto tok ptaton and & ttdttMw oe dftm »te*d, and jiahmt 

fb*' ptttoflA ka As* «'*«*) 

tnrtfk it.itimfifr# Ms «tt. r ”WS^ the truthfc hSr dtaripitott of the its thou- 

attoate, aa4''jmaiodac*d a,^raWto'qn:'w| Mktmt, wMdlrim stnd affeeting deerasoriafft^f WftMlpHNfasMid*^ end tv 

■ raMffi.mjpadaedi «MMK«ltith msniwy l laa Mtik , #i' <l ifJ r- p W i i ffi pljffi n mffi t mm m ram at 

%Ad«r .WlWwli Clfe! tfc %)rto toTtu#jra||s«nml ejpoffitw. 
dkatod to Ids patron and fitatf Fkandd of Ctotara.' ***?? 1 Tfaral'is mmf * *W*» . 














ASIA. 


By CARL RITTER; and others. 


Under the name of Asia we at present comprehend all the 
countries to the east of Europe and northern Africa. The 
same name was also applied ity the Greeks to the countries 
bordering on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
extending thence indefinitely eastward. Herodotus confesses 
that he is unable to account fur the origin of the uaine. Homer 
(Jl. ii. lfit) mentions an Atian plain lying near the shores of 
the Avgran Sea between Ephesus and Sardis; and the tradi¬ 
tions of the Lydians speak of a king A si us. Hence it seems 
probable Hurt this name was originally applied to a small dis¬ 
trict on the western coast of Asia M mor; and in the progress 
of time, as the countries cast of it became known to the Greeks, 
the name of Asia became no-extensive with their discoveries, 
till at length it was customary to designate by it oue of the 
great divisions of our giulie. 

At present the name of Asia Minor, or Anatolia, is given to 
the large tract of country which is bounded on the north by the 
llluck Sen. on the west by the Archipelago, and on the south 
by the eastern portion of the Mediterranean. 

I. A*ta at knturn tv the Urtckt and Romans .—From the cue* 
licit rermds of Eiirojiean history, the Homeric ]mems, we learn 
that an intercourse existed, Wore the war of Troy, lietweeu the 
inhabitants of Enrol*- and Asia. Hut. as far os we can infer 
from our authorities, it was more of a hostile than a [mcilir 
nature. Commercial exchange seems to have been nearly con¬ 
fined to a few Pha-niciau vessels which visited the islands of the 
Archi]ie]ugo and some purls of Greece, and even with them 
piracy apjiears to have Ins’ll os imjmrtant an object as com¬ 
merce. Though the PlKFliicians visited the [xirls of Greece, 
the inhabitants of that country went only to u feur places on 
the western coast of Asia Minor, ami perhaps ocraviunaily to 
Tyre; and their geographical knowledge of Asiu was con¬ 
sequently circumscribed within very narrow limits. But con¬ 
fined as their navigation was for a long time, it at last con- 
tributed to bring a I Knit the Settlement of the Greek colonies in 
Ionia; and this event was followed by another of greater im- 
jiortance in a geographical jioiiit of view, namely, the extension 
uf the navigation of these colonies to the countries round the 
Black Sea, and the exclusion of the Pho’iiicians from tlie com¬ 
merce of this part of the world. The subjection of the Greek 
colonies in Asia Minor to the kings of Lydia scents not to have 
injured their commerce, and it doubtless extended their know¬ 
ledge at least as far os the Halys, the boundary of tbc kingdom 
of Ouius, and |ier!iape somewhat beyond it. 

The progress of geographical knowledge, wbicli hitherto had 
been very slow, was accelerated by the establishment of die 
Persian monarchy, me. 551). The different stales iuto which 
western Asia had hitherto been divided, and which had muck 
impeded the commercial intercourse of its inhabitants, were 
incorporated into the extensive Persian empire, which com¬ 
prehended nearly all the countries between the Mediterranean 
Sea on the west, and the Belur-Tagh on the east, the Caspian 
Sea on the north, and the mountains which border the valley 
of the Indus oo the south: these countries were iuhebited by 
twenty-nine different nations. Tin Greek colonies on the 
coast of Asia Minor, upon the overthrow of the Lydian king¬ 
dom by Cyrus, had been compelled to submit to the Persian 
monarch, which circumstance soon led to the intimate ac¬ 
quaintance of the Greeks widi Asia beyond die limits of Alia 
Minor. We may judge of the rapid progress made by the 
Ionian Greeks in their knowledge of Asia, when sre And that 


Aristagonw, the governor of Miletus, die most commercial and 
powerful of diese 'colonies, was able to produce at Sparta a 
copper tablet or map (Herod, v. 49)—the first of which we have 
any distinct record*—on which the countries and military sta¬ 
tions between Ionia and Susa, one of the residences of the Per¬ 
sian king, were exhibited. About the same time the Persian 
dominion over all die above-mentioned countries being firmly 
established, a regular plan of administration was formed liy 
Darius the sou of Hystaspes; this king probably caused a geo¬ 
graphical and statistical account uf the whole empire to lie 
composed, a custom common in Asia at more wcenl jieriods, 
as the Agut-i-.lkbari of the Mogul emperors shows, and one 
still in use in the Chinese empire. Some such work us this 
must have existed in Persia, for otherwise we can hardly ac¬ 
count for the geographical description of the empire which 
Herodotus has inserted in his history (iii. 89, Ac.; vii. til, 
&c.) The sketch of the Greek Historian enables us to form a 
pretty exact idea of all the countries subject to the Persian 
rnonarehs, and even of those wliirh he had not tut opportunity 
of examining personally. His information about the countries 
of Asia beyond the laiuudaries of the Persian empire is scanty, 
and much less exact: as it wua acquired by oral communi¬ 
cation with travellers and traders, it is not surprising that it is 
often incorrect and mixed with extravagant stories, though even 
these sometimes contain valuable facts, mid the Greek Historian 
never gives a hearsay rejsirt os anything but what it is. 

Before tlie time when Herodotus wrote, the Persian empire 
had liecotne stationary. Aecordingly we lilid that the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of the Greeks, for more tliau a century, 
did not ailvaiiee lieyoud the ancient boundaries of that empire. 
But us the intercourse, both hostile and pacific, iietwrcu the 
(•'reeks and l’ersiuns had during that period e.onsideruhly in¬ 
creased, their knowledge of the different provinces composing 
the Persian empire was also enlarged. The most valuable 
information of tins kind we find embodied iu .Xenophon's 
‘ Aiulsuii, or the Expedition of the Ten Thousand.' 

^^>us usual for the Persian kings to have Greek physicians 
about their persuus, us we see in the instance of Detuncedes 
(Herod, iii. Pit), Ac.), Ctesius, and others. Such men had of 
course considerable opportunities for acquiring exact informa¬ 
tion. If the work of Ctesius hurl come down to us entire, wo 
might liavc formed a better estimate of the value uf Ids history 
of Persia, now known to us solely by the extracts uf Plmtius, 
Diodorus of Sicily, ami a few other writers. 

Tire foundation of this extensive empire had proved advan¬ 
tageous to the diffusion of geographical knowledge among the 
Greeks of Europe and Asia: its destruction also was favourable 
to the progress of geography. By the conquests of Alexander, 
the remoter provinces of the Persian monarchy, of which a 
great part till then iuui only heeu luiowu iu such general out¬ 
lines as those giveu by Herodotus, uud by the vague informa¬ 
tion of individuals, were at once opened to the Greeks, who 
bad been prepared for increasing their geographical informa¬ 
tion by their education and previous habits. The operations 
of military expeditions and the ohservatiouf of military men 
have always rendered signal senders to geugrapby. Alexander 
. attempted to cross the boundaries of the Persian empire on the 
north and on the south; and though his success wo limited in 
the farmer quarter, the Greeks began from that time to have 
some notion of die nomadic tribes beyond the Jaxartes (Sir- 
SHum), who then, as at present, wandered about iu those 
• Anaximander la said by Agathenwai 10 bare read# the first maps. 

M 


baldly fifty yean after the foundation of the Persian monarchy, 
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extensive desert*. But his attempts oil the south and cast were 
crowned with success. He crossed the Indus and four of the 
rivers which traverse the Peujah, and he had advanced to no 
great distance from the hunks of the Jumna and the valley of 
the Gunge*, when he was obliged to abandon his design of 
conquering India, owing to a mutiny of his army. On his 
return to Persia, he made an important addition to the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of the Greeks by exploring with his unity 
and nary the course and the valley of the lower Indus, arid 
still more by ordering his ndmiral. Nearelms, to sail aloug the 
coast from the Delta of the Indus to the mouth of the Eu¬ 
phrates. Beside* the geographical knowledge acquired by 
these military operations, und the successful execution of the 
orders of the Macedonian conqueror by his admiral, this ex¬ 
pedition first gave the Greeks a more exact notion of the great 
extent of India, of its riches, and the character of die nations 
which inhabit this great peninsula. The geographical informa¬ 
tion acquired during the expeditious of Alexander was incor¬ 
porated in a map by one of hi* conqianioiM in arms, lJieanu- 
clius, a pupil of Aristotle. 

The information which resulted more remotely from the con¬ 
quests of Alexander contributed somewhat to a more exact 
knowledge of eastern Asia. The Macedonian king destroyed 
Tyre, and transferred its commerce to Ah-xuudriit, which he 
founded near the western or Canopic mouth of the Nile. As 
the Phu-niciam, for perhaps a thoiismid years and upwurds, 
had carried on a lucrative commerce with the countries to the 
east and south of the Pnrsiun empire, especially with' India 
by [way of the Persian Gulf and the Red Sen, their mer¬ 
chants hnd frequent opportunities of collecting such infor¬ 
mation as tended to increase their commercial advantages. 
Accordingly the Pha-nici.uM hud more uautieul and geogra¬ 
phical knowledge tlmn any other nation of the ancient world, 
and they had embodied it. in writings. These writings also 
wen* transported to Alexandria, and probably aided tlie mer¬ 
chants ol' tin' new emporium in entering at once into the path 
of their commercial predecessors, and renewing the iutereuiirse 
between Kuropc and India by the Nile and flu- lied Sea, which 
had been interrupted by the expeditions of Mexnndi-r. Ac¬ 
cordingly we Ibid that, soon after the dentil of the founder of 
Alexandria (n.c. 323), Egyptian vessels from tlie [lortsof the 
Red Sea Is-gan to visit the shores of Malabar, and to venture as 
for as Cap* Comorin amt tlie island of ( >vlon, which was called 
Taprohane by the Greeks. Rut though the geographical in¬ 
fill matiun acquired by commerce is often of the most valuable 
kind, its progress is extremely slow even in our time, amjjmist 
have lieeu still more so among the ancients on account^ the 
numerous defects of their ship-building, mil] the backward 
state of [.heir navigation. Besides, such information is cum- 
monly limited to the harbours and shores, and rarely extends 
to any great distance in the interior. Accordingly we tiud, 
that though the commercial intercourse between Alexandria 
and ludia was eon tinned without interruption for many cen¬ 
turies, tlie additional geographictfi knowledge was scanty; and 
though many of tlie harbours of Malabar wen- annually visited 
by Egyptian vessels, tlw information thus obtained concerning 
Ceylon, the coast of Coromandel, and the country farther to 
the east, is limited to a few places, and was obviously obtained 
by dw Greek* of Egypt from native navigators, none of them 
probably having ventured* to advance beyond the island of 
Ceylon and Cope Comorin. 

Tlie successors of Alexander, being almost continually en¬ 
gaged in wan among themselves, did not disturb the unsubdued 
nations which surrounded the Greek empire in Asia, with tlie 
exception of Scleocu* Nieator, king of Syria, who made, it 
hi thought, a successful attempt to subdue a part of the valley 
*f the Ganges. This opinion rests on the statement of Pliny 
(vi» 17). It is, however, certain that he sent an ambassador, 
Msgasthenes, to SandrocoUus, king of the Freni, to whom a 
emUwsUi part of Hindustan wot subject, and to this indivi¬ 
dual we owe snow farther particulars re sp ecting India and Its 
inhabitant*. (WmU, 7W, 724, Ac.) The Greek Empire of 


Ilactria, whose kiog* remained for many years in posses¬ 
sion of the Indian conquests of Alexander, may have added to 
the previous knowledge of the Greeks concerning that country; 
but the records of this empire which have come down to our 
times, are few and imperfect. 

Most of the Greek kingdoms in Asia were destroyed by the 
Romans, hut they did nut extend their dominion over all tlw 
provinces which once belonged to the Persian inunaichy. Tlie 
extreme eastern boundary of the Roman empire was formed by 
tlie Tigris, tin- Euphrates, and the mountains of Armenia. 
Their military expeditions being carried on in countries pre¬ 
viously known, cuuhl add very little to tlie geographical know¬ 
ledge of Asia. We ought, however, to make an exception 
with respect to tlie Caucasus. In their wan with Milhridates, 
king of Pontus, the armies of tlie Homans passed the bounda¬ 
ries of tlie known world, and arrived at Mouut Caucasus, with 
whose extent, and situation they became acquainted, though 
they did not euter tlie valleys which lie iu its bosom. In pro¬ 
ceeding farther to tlie shores of the Caspian Sea, they got in¬ 
formation of a commercial road through lioctria, by which the 
countries on tlie soutli of the Caspian Sea carried oil an uctive 
commerce with ludia; anil soon after another route was dis¬ 
covered, which led over the high table-land of l.'pi«v Asia to 
the Seres or Chinese, probably tiie road which still jiasses 
tluougli tin- town of Kaslighur. Nothing further was added to 
our geographical knowledge of Asia by tlie military expedi- 
tions of the Romans; hut the immense riches which many 
Human families had accumulated during the commonwealth, 
and whiclislill continued to increase under the empire,'created 
a taste anil demand for the exquisite productions of India and 
eastern Asia, and accordingly we iiiul tli.it not only tin- lately 
discovered roads to China and India were much fr« queiiled by 
merchants, but also that the emnmercial enterprise of Alexan¬ 
dria was so increased, that in the time of Studio a hundred 
and twenty vessels were annually sent to the coast of Malabar. 
This intercourse was ciuuhlcrahly facilitated by the discovery 
of the monsoons in the Indian Sea hv Hippulus (Hudsons 
Alt/iur llemjr, vni. i. /‘ei'tfiiu* y/'tfae Erylhfettn Sen ): this |«is- 
sago hits been sometimes interpreted as if the discovery of the 
mousotiu* was made about the time this Pciiplu* was wiitten. 
but there can 1*- no doubt that navigators bad availed them¬ 
selves of the ]icriodical winds long Ix-fore flat time. 

The knowledge which the ancients acquired concerning the 
geography of g\sia is embodied in the systematic works of 
.Strabo, of 1‘liny, and of Ptolemy of Alexandria, the last of 
whom raised geography to it science by basing it on astrono¬ 
mical farts. From these writers it is evident (hat only those 
countries into which the Macedonian conqueror iuid curried 
bis arm* were known w ith some degree of correctness as to their 
general features, and that beyond them the knowledge of the 
Greek* was limited to a few place* traversed by commercial 
roads, and to the harbours which were frequented by trading ves¬ 
sels. Ptolemy was acquainted with the roads which lead over 
the high table-loud in the centre of Asia to tlie Seres, as well os 
dial through llactria to India. He also bad some knowledge 
of die north-western extremity of die Himalaya range (called 
by him Imao* or Hitnoos) and of Cashmere. He wax well 
acquainted with the coasts of Arabia and Persia, and with 
those of India as for us Cape Comorin. Tlie island of Cey¬ 
lon, which at that time was the common resort of the eastern 
and western navigators of the Indian Sea, was also pretty well 
known to him, though tlie dimensions assigned to it ore very 
erroneous. Iu its neighbourhood be states there were found 
1378 islets, by which probably the L accadives oud Maldives 
ore meant; and be mentions Jabadia (Yavsdwipa), i, “ the 
barley-island," at Java is called in SonSbrit, on account of its 
fertility. He is, however, less acquainted with the coast of 
Coromandel, and still less with the countries to the east of the 
Bay of Bengal, where the Auras Chenonesu* evidently repre¬ 
sent* the peninsula of Malacca, un which the part of Zaba 
was situated, probably in the neighbourhood of Singapore. 
That fallows the Sinus Magnus, or die Gulf of Siam, alter tin- 
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vexing which, by a voyage of twenty days, the emporium of 
Gaitigara ia toadied, the harbour of the Sin® or Chinese, a 
{dace which mutt be (ought for in the neighbourhood of Can* 
ton; and farther to the eaat Ptolemy placet the Thin® Metro- 
polia (probably Cautou) which it the extreme boundary of hit 
geographical knowledge ou the eaat ride of Alia. 

Iieaidn these work*, the Ptripltu of Nenrchue, and another 
probably written in the cecond century, and attributed to Ar» 
rian, give a more particular deacription of the coaat of eaatem 
Africa and of Asia. Another Periplua Hkcwiae, which cer¬ 
tainly ia the work of Arrian, containa a brief coaat deacription 
of the Poutua Euxiiius (Black Sea). Aa to the geography of 
northern Asia, few additions seem to have been made alter the 
time of Herodotus and Alexander. In some respects (here eceina 
to have been a retrograde movement, as the fattier of history knew 
the Caspian to he a law, which Strabo and Pompomti* Mela 
believed to communicate with the Northern Ocean. Herodotus 
states its length and breadth with tolerable accuracy, though 
he docs not say in what direction the greatest length lay -, but 
his assertion that it bad no communication with any other sea 
is ]>erfectly distinct (Herod, i, 302). Ptolemy in his map re¬ 
stored the Caspiau to its true character of an inland sea, but 
lie placed its length from east to west. 

11. Ana at known in the Maldfe Aget .—Though the Ilvrou¬ 
tine empire did not fall liefure the invasions of the northern 
barbarians, it was hemmed in on every side by jmwrrful ene¬ 
mies. On its eastern bouudarim, the kingdom of the Par¬ 
titions was replaced by that uf the Persians under the dynasty 
of the .Saasanidto. who, acting with ull the tigour of newly- 
founded governments, stnp]X-d the progress of the Homan arms 
on that side. Consequently, the nr cession of geographical 
knowledge concerning Up|ier Asia was extremely scanty, hut 
some infoniiution whs obtained of the countries to the north of 
the luxuries, and of some juirts of India. For the first we are 
indebted to an embassy of the Emperor Justinian II., who 
sent in SU9 one of his governors to one of the wandering tidies 
of the Turks in the steppes on the west and south of the Altai 
Mountains, and about the lake of Raisin, or /.aiding, with the 
view of inducing them to attack their common enemy, tha 
Persians, without foreliodiug tluit the descendants of this very 
people, after a lapse of nearly nine huiidnd years, would de¬ 
stroy his own empire, and choose Constantinople for their me¬ 
tropolis. Nearly about the same time, an Egyptian merchant, 
Cosmas, surnamed Judicopleustcs, who for a long time had 
carried on a trade with India, and repeatedly visited that 
country, composed his Topogra/ikia Ckntfiana, in which he 
gives some new information respecting Ceylon, called by him 
Selediva, instead of the ancient mini 1 of Taprotiaue, of the 
commerce of that island with TVmit/a, or China, and of the 
roads through I'pjier Asia, by which the silk fabrics uf this 
country were brought to Persia and Constantinople. 

But the channels uf geographical information were soon 
closed. The fanaticism of the newly-founded religion of 
Mohamuntd tiore down all resistance, and in a short time 
Egypt and the Asiatic provinces of the Byzantine empire, 
except Asia Minor, were subjected to the Arabs arid tlwir 
Caliphs *, the kiugdom of the Sasnouid® also was incoqwrated 
in their widely-extended dominions. The intolerance by 
which tire Mohammedans, in the first two centuries of tlx 
Hegira (commencing A.u. 922) were distinguiahed, interrupted 
every sort of commercial intercourse with India as well as 
with L'pper Asia, and the distracted condition of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, and the state of Wharism in which the western 
nations of Europe were sunk during the earlier part of tlic 
middle ages, was such as to deprive them for mine than two 
centuries of any additional knowledge concerning the countries 
of the East From the close of the sixth century to the be¬ 
ginning of the Crusades, no new (acts were added to Euro¬ 
pean knowledge of Asia. 

Circumstances, however, arose which led flic Mohammedans 
of the Cali phot to abate their intolerance and to adopt a more 
enlightened policy. 8cieuet began to lie cultivated, arte to 


flourish, and commerce to be promoted among them. Geo¬ 
graphy had its full shore of the advantages resulting from this 
.favourable change. As every true Mohammedan was bound 
by his religious tenets to visit at least once in bis life the Kauba 
of Mecca, travelling become more frequent among the Arabians 
than it ever has been in auy other nation; and as the love of 
letters increased and became more general, die number uf their 
geographical works, travels, and voyages increased in the same 
proportion. Many of their works are still unknown, awl others 
ore still inaccessible to European readers, but some have been 
translated. The most important ore the ‘ Oriental Geography,' 
translated by W. Ouseley, Loudon, 1800, which was written iu 
the beginning of the tenth cenftiry; the * Travels of lbs* 
Hankal the Arabian,' written about fitly years later; the 1 Geo¬ 
graphy of Edrisi' (1153). arranged, like that of Ptolemy of 
Alexandria, according tociiniates; the ‘ Geography of Aliulfeda’ 
(1343); the ‘Geography of Ibn el Wardi’ (1371); aud the 
‘Travel* of llm Batuta' (1324-1331), translated by Professor 
Lee of Cambridge, bunion, 1 Jbn Batuta was the great- 

rat traveller that ever lived. He visited Timburtoo and the 
lira! Mountains, Adam's Peak in Ceylon, the eastern enact of 
China, and Tanger in Africa (which wus hut birth-place), and 
he traversed all the countries lattweeit these extreme |n>int». 

The A nil is seem alto at on early period to have renewed the 
cumtnereinl intercourse with India by the lted Sen and the 
Gulf of Persia, tuid to have soon extended their navigation 
licyuiid the extreme limits attained by the Grreks nr Alexandria. 
They were javnipted to despise the dangers of such a perilous 
navigation as much by seal for pro|iagaling their creed ns by 
the love of gain, and they succeeded in converting the inhabi¬ 
tants uf the Peninsula of Malacca and snmn uf the islands of the 
Indian Art:hi|ielngo. There are extant two works ou the 
countries about the seas of Cliiutt, written, as it is eoujei lured, 
by Ibn Waliab and Aim Reid ultout the cud of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. The latter composed only a commentary on the writings 
of the former. 'Though it is possible that neither of these voy¬ 
ager* readied Caufu (,Canton), they collected very interesting 
information on the southern provinces of Chinn, its productions 
mid manufactures; some historical facts which they mention 
respecting an insurrection in these districts in N7Kare confirmed 
by the urinals of the Chine*- empire, a coincidence which shows 
the authenticity of these works. 

But the Arabs did still more for geography by establishing 
it as a science on mathematical awl lutrntiomica! principles, 
and tImf following up the work of Ptolemy. The Calif A1 
Miunun (MI3-833) ordered a degree of the ineridiuu to he 
measWed, and this fnsk was executed by the three brothers Ben 
.Shaker in the great plain to the mirth-cast of DiutuuroSj.iwIween 
Palmyra and Itucru on the Isuiks of tin- Euphrates. In sub¬ 
sequent attempts at the projection of ms|s, tlm Aral* wan iw- 
ratne sensible uf the want of exact nstrunoniie.nl olswrvatinn. 
This led them to the erection of observatories, and to the i-om- 
pilatioti of astronomical tattles. Two works of this kind still 
exist: one composed about a.d. 1343, in the observatory l/nilt 
at Marsglia, near the lake of Urmia; and the other in 1443 at 
Samarcand; the data contained in them, especially in lint 
latter collection, formed till lately the principal basis en which 
our map* of the countries to the south of the Caspian Rea, and 
to the north of the mountains of Ctsbul and of die Hindu-kush 
range, were constructed. 

Among the nations of Asia none perliapi has dime more to 
increase the stock of geographical knowledge concerning this 
great division of the globe than tit® t'hiurae. The historical 
records of their empire prove clearly, that two hundred years 
before ourava the Chine* were anxious to collect geographical 
information concerning tlx extensive provinces and tributary 
kingdoms of tlwir dominions; and they have continued this 
work to the present day. Neither opportunities nor Induce¬ 
ments were wanting for that purpose. An empire of such 
magnitude as the Chine* always has been, which frequently 
comprehended half the surface Of Asia, renders the exact know¬ 
ledge of the condition of its provinces, nod of their luhahl traits, 
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a matter of necessity to the government. Resides the informa¬ 
tion thus collected hy meant of die administration of the dif¬ 
ferent provinces, the rmperur was in the liahit of tending am 
hassodor* to the tributary princes and nations, and to those who, 
from time to time, sent presents to the court of the Celestial 
Empire. These ambassadors were instructed to collect useful 
iuformution concerning the countries to which they were sent 
and to include it in their reports of the emtxusies : the reports 
were afterwards deposited iu the archives of government. From 
such materials the geographies of the Chinese empire were 
composed and published, the art of printing having come into 
general use among the Chiuese in the tenth century. These 
works contain very nlmndan^ information concerning Tartary, 
Corea, Tilsit, Tnrkistan, and Ilucbaria, and even valuable 
notices ou Siberia, Persia, and Indio, as well os on Siam, Ton 
kin, Java, Formosa, and Japan. Till very lately indeed this 
information was useless to the geographer, the study of the 
Chinese language not having been attended to by Europeans. 
But the number of those who now study this language is daily 
increasing, and we may soon hope to get access to these writ¬ 
ings, which is the more desirable as most of the countries de- 
scrilied in the Chinese works are still inaccessible to our mer¬ 
chants and travellers. The most copious geographical and 
ethnographical information about the eastern countries of Asia 
in the middle Rges, before the establishment of the Mongol 
empire, is contained in the historical library of Ma-tu-an-liu, 
the most learned man of his lime, who, iu his work entitled 
• Wen-himi-thmig-khao' (Exact Researches of old Monuments), 
consisting of a hundred volumes, in .‘143 books, has given an 
epitome of Chiuese literature to a.d. 1207. This great work is 
characterized by more judgment and accuracy than the similar 
compilation of Pliny the elder. Niue hooks are devoted to the 
geographical description of China, at the different periods of 
the native dynasties; ami twenty-five contain the description 
of (lie foreign countries and nations. 

Knro|H'ans begun to renew their acquaintance with the coun¬ 
tries of Asia on the shores of the Mediterranean in the eleventh 
century hy pilgriinnges, and soon afterwards hy the Crusades 
(101*6-1272) which were undertaken for the delivery of the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. The navies of the italiun 
republics uceonipanied these ex]ieditioti*, and the citizens of 
Pisa, Florence, Genoa, ami Venice had thus an opjiurtuuily of 
forming a correct idea of the advantages likely to result from 
a commercial intercourse with western Asia. Following up 
these views, they entered into a very lucrative commerce, and 
brought hy their vessels the most vnluuhle products to Europe. 
The Genoese, iu 1261, having got possession of Galatfttud 
Pern, suburbs of Constantinople, and with them the exclusive 
commerce of the llliick Sea, extended their commercial sjiecu- 
latiuus to India through the Crimea, Cuffa, fax Tara (Azof on 
the Don), Astrakhan, Urgent (Khiwu), ami Tashkend, of which 
route the interesting work of llalducci Pegoletti,entitled 1 Libra 
de* Divisarneuti dei Paesi e M inure,’ written iu 1335, gives 
some iuformution. Their rivuls, the Venetians, bad come to 
au agreement with the sultans of Egypt, hy which the direct 
mad to India through the Red Sea was opened to them, and 
the sudden increase of the weulth of the republic proved that 
they knew how to profit by these advantages. 

Whilst the Italian republics, from mercantile motives, kept 
to themselves the scanty information which they had acquired 
by their commercial intercourse with Asia, the western tuitions 
of Europe were at once brought into political connexion with 
those who inhabited the northern and inland parts of this con¬ 
tinent. This was effected by the conquests of Ghengis-ktum 
and his successors. Soon after the death of Ghengis-kluui, who 
had extended his dominion in little more than twenty years 
(1306-1227) over all the iiilund countries of Asia from the 
boundary of Siberia to that of India and Tibet, the Mongols 
entered Europe across the Volga, subjected Russia, laid pros¬ 
trate the power of Poland, and gained a victory at the foot of 
the Rieeeligebirge, at Lieguitz hi Silesia (1243). All Europe 
trembled; but 6m barbarians, having received information of 


the death of their great Klian, instead of pursuing these advan¬ 
tages, returned to their native country, but they still maintained 
their dominion over Russia. The policy of Pojie Innocent IV. 
and of King Louis IX. of Franre suggested the plan of direct¬ 
ing the )Hiwer of the great Mongol empire and its warlike army 
against the Mohammedan princes in western Asia, their implac¬ 
able enemies; hut this object did not seem practicable to the 
projectors of this plan, unless they could previously convert 
these barbarians to the Christian faith. For that purpose some 
friars were sent to the court of the great Ktion; John di Plano 
Carpini in 1216, Father Ascelin, a Dominican, in 1243, and 
William Ruliniquis, or Uuytbroeck, in 1254; and though 
they did not succeed in the main object of their mission, the 
information which they acquired of the countries through which 
they passed, made the Europeans for the first time acquainted 
with the immense extent of those regions formerly called by the 
vague name of Scythia, which from that time obtained the 
name of Mongolia, or Tartary. Carpini traversed a consider¬ 
able jiart of the deserts to the south of the Altai range, and 
Ruysbroeck uilvance<l even to the then metropolis of the Mon¬ 
gol empire—Karakorum, situated at the conflux of the Tula 
und Orglum, tributaries of the Selenga, to the south of the lake 
of Baikal. He gives u curious and very interesting description 
of that extraordinary town, which was surrounded like an 
oasis by extensive deserts. The Mongols, however, continued 
in their career of conquest iu Asia, and at length subjected 
China to tlieir sway (1275-1279) under the reign of Kulilai 
Khun (1259-1294), the must able of all the successors of 
Glieugis. 

At the court of this mounrcli the Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo resided from 1275 to 1292, and as hr enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor in a very eminent degree, and was well acquainted 
with the most important languages spoken hy the jieople of the 
country, he was frequently sent on missions to the remotest 
provinces of the Mongol empire, which were so distant from 
one another that he was often obliged to travel six months lie- 
fore he arrived at the place of his destination. After traversing, 
under such favourable circumstances, the Mongol empire in 
different directions, lie was scut as ambassador to the islands of 
the Indian sea, and had thus an opportunity of Incoming ac¬ 
quainted with this part of Asia also. On his return to Europe 
he pnsseil through the strait of Malacca, remained, on account 
of the monsoons, five months in Sumatra, visited C’evlon and 
Malabar, and luioled at Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. In ull 
bis mission* and travels lie bail been iu the habit of keeping a 
journal, and of entering wlmt iqqieared to him most worthy of 
being recorded. On his return to Italy his incredulous coun¬ 
trymen im|xirtuned him by unceasing questions, and at length 
lie resolved to make on extract from his journal of the most 
remarkable objects which he had seen or heard of. This lie 
did in a lxmk entitled ‘ 1) Miglioue di Messere Marco Polo, 
or iu Latin, * De ntaguis Mirabilibus Muudione of the most 
curious and important works of modem literature, which lias 
been translated into alftiuat all European languages. It very 
materially influenced the views of Columbus, the discoverer of 
America, and directed the route of Vasco de Gama, who first 
went to India by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
correctness of Marco Polo's information is better known and 
valued in proportion as we become more acquainted with tlie 
countries which he descrilinl. Me has been frequently called 
the Herodotus of the middle ages, and he has a just claim 
to that title. If the name of a discoverer of Asia were to lie 
assigned to any person, nobody would better deserve it, for lie 
alone added to our geographical knowledge of Asia a much 
greater amount than what had previously been known by the 
ancients, together with what had been acquired by the travels 
of Carpiui and Ruysbroeck. Besides the information which 
he gives us concerning Asia, he acquaints us with the eastern 
coasts of Africa and the island of Madagascar: the latter 
countries, as welt as some ports of Asia, lie had not personally 
visited; but even here hie information has proved correct, and 
(bows the care which he need in collecting his facts. 
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The chief subject of hi« description is the Mongol empire, 
which extended over more than one-half of Asia, including 
nearly all the countries of which the ancients had either no 
knowledge at all. or very scanty and confused information. 
To the north, his knowledge extended to the lake of Baikal, 
the Tunguse tribes, who had no cattle, except rein-deer (which 
tribes he calls Mekrit), and the adjacent sea (Mare Oceano); 
and he informs us of the connexion between the plains of 
eastern Europe on the Volga and Don, and those of Tarlnry 
and Mongolia. Further, he gives a description of China, in 
which Peking had liecome die residence of the Mongul em- 
jierors, and of Ju|xui, called by him Zipangu, which name 
is evidently a corruption of the Japanese Dshi-peri-kue ^the 
Empire of the Bise of the 81110 . lie hud not visited Japan: 
hut os hi* protector, the great Kublai Khan, had sent, in 141*0 
and 1'Jbl, some naval expeditions from Canfu and Zaituu, in 
the Chinese pnivincet of Chekiang and Fukien, to attempt the 
conquest of die Japanese islands, Marco Polo had a good 
opisirtmiity of collecting information concerning them, though, 
us he says, they were 1300 miles fioin the Chinese coast. 
He visited the countries to the west of China, eiqiecinlly 
Tibet, where he got information of Mien, t. Pegu, and 
Bangulu. Bengal, in Hindustan, a name never Is'fore known in 
Kuro|>e. KuhUi Khun had sent, in 1272. 101 army to cmupier 
these countries. Marco Polo is the first European, as far os 
we know, who navigated the sens to the east and south of the 
|ieuiiisiilu beyond the Gauge* ; ami here he mention* the Spice 
Islands, 74 is in unrulier, as he says, hut he did not sec them. 
They an' situated, according to his account, in the sea of Cyn, 
and arc mostly inhabited ; hut they have no commercial inter¬ 
course with foreign nations, except the merchants uf Mu-Chin, 
or southern China, who visit them during the monsoons, lie 
next gives some general information about the Sunda island* 
and the adjacent gniujw, which, according In his information 
obtained from navigators, consist of 12,700 islands, jmrtly 
inhabited and partly uninhabited. All these rmmtiies and 
islands were almost entirely unknown Indore the publication 
of the travels of Marco Polo. But of the eoimtiie* previously 
known tu the ancients, the iufoimation lie gate was likewise 
intere-ling. and lias proved very useful. He treat* of Ceylon, 
Malabar, anil Ormuz, which be himself had visited; and of 
Aden, Sorotnra, Abasria (i.e, Abyssinia'', Zangui b.ir, and 
Madagascar, which names were for the first time introduced 
by Inin into Ktirnjie : these countries bad been indicated to him 
by Arabian navigators. His infuriiiatiim concerning these sons 
served, two ceiitmies later, to direct the course of Vasco tie 
(lama in bis first navigation to the shores of India. For he 
says, •• Departing from the coast of Malabar, a vessel makes, 
by the assistance of a cairrent, in three mouths, a thousand 
miles towards the south-west,anil then arrives at Madagascar, 
nml to the still more extensive islands farther to the west ( 1 . r. 
.Southern Africa), which are inhabited by black trilies with 
rurly hair, rieli ill valuable production^ elephants, catnclo- 
puds, gold, KUidal-ivond, amber, and frequently visited by 
merchants from Arabia mid India.” 

After the time of Marco Polo the number of travellers in 
Asia increased ; hut none of lliein travei,od any considerable 
|mrt of it, and tiiey generally tried to enliven (heir winks by 
fables or invention* uf their own, or by exaggerating the infor¬ 
mation which they hud obtained from the natives. Of this 
description is the information given by the Armenian monk 
Dayton in his 4 Histnria Oricntali*,' who collected it from the 
commuiiiratiou of his uncle, king Haytou 1, of Armenia, who, 
having I wen present at the court of the great Khan Maugu 
Khan, hail some opportunity uf collecting geographical facts. 
The reports of the Venetian monk Odcrico di Portenau (1317) 
are equally worthless, and the travels of the English knight 
John Mandeville (1338) are full of extravagances. Later, in 
the fifteenth century, we find some better information, rsjwcially 
through the Spanish ambassador Gonzales Clavijo, who was 
sent in 1406 to the court of the famous Timur at Kauuurcaod; 
and from the German adventurer John Schildberger, who 


•erred in the armies of Bajaiet, the Turkish emperor, of Timur, 
and Shah Rokh, from 1400 till 1427: and especially the 
Venetian, Josaphat Darlnro, who travelled (1430—1171) in 
the countries east of the Mediterranean Sea, and carefully col. 
looted many remarkable facts. But all these travellers, though 
they brought bark to Europe some useful information, added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of those parts which hud 
previously not been known at all, nr only wry imperfectly. 
This, however, wot effected in a very eminent degree by the 
discoveries of the Portuguese soon after they bud found their 
way to Indiu round the Cape of Good Hope. 

111. Ptugrta uf (Iruffrapliteni Kmtt'Mrfi of Join «/)<*• Ik* 
Cii ruiHituVH/ithon uf Jfiim,—The parts of Asiu which hail 
I wen visited hy the (beck* were so ftir known, us to their 
boundaries, extent, and principal feat me*, that they could be 
laid down with tolerable exactness. This will he evident to 
any person who examines Ptolemy's map of the extensive 
region included between the Mediterranean, the Caucasus, 
the Caspian Sea, the Uelnr Tugh, and the river Indus, ihnngli 
it is also clear that the vague information which this geo¬ 
grapher had obtained ie*|wcting India betrayed him iutu very 
great error* us to that country. The information acquired by 
the trav oilers of the middle ages was much less exact. Nona 
of them had detenuined the astronomical position of any place ; 
but as they, anil etqweiully Marco Polo, bud noticed the im¬ 
mense extent of the countries which they liutl traversed, a very 
erroneous idea was formed of their tme position on the globe. 
Tints we find that the Germuii astronomer mill geographer, 
Martin llehuiui, who, in 1481 and 1483, iircniiipuiiied (lie 
Portuguese navigator. Dingo Cam, in hi* voyage of diacovnry 
along the coasts uf Guinea, and in 1432, made a terrestrial 
globe, in bis native place, Nurnbcrg, h:ui placed the Zipungu 
of Marco Polo, nr the present Japan, at no great distance to tlm 
west of the islands of < 'ujie \ erde. A few years were sufficient 
to remove this error. But even later geographers, os Sim. 
Crynn'iis, Sclsistjaii Mduster, nod others, in their ' Typti* Cos- 
mugrapliiciis Universal is,' i.e. in their maps uf the old and 
new wm Id, drawn up in the first quarter uf the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, laid down the same emiutry at a short distance to (ha 
west of the Terra di (‘iiha awl l’ariiis, in America, which had 
liecn discovered a few years before. It whs only by the dis¬ 
coveries of the Portuguese siilncipient to the circumnavigation 
of the Cajw of Good Hu]w, that these errors were corrected, and 
the true |Hjsitiou and extent of these parts of eu»t«ni Asia were 
ascertained. 

In $40H Vasco de Gama arrived at Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar, and the Portuguese pushed their discoveries in these 
seas with such activity and zeal that, in the coiiise of less 
tliun half a century, they had explored them as for as Japan, 
Their first efforts to establish a commerce were directed to 
the const of Malabar; awl as the Arabs or Moors, who then 
carried on a very active trade with these countries, tried cvpry 
tnetuis <0 exclude them from these parts, and to embroil them 
with the uiiuit'rous sovereigns among whom Ibis coast was 
divided, they were soon obliged tu have recourse to arms, and 
to enter into alliance with some of the native (siwers. In a 
few years they hail arquired a complete knowledge of (1m 
whole coast from Cope Comorin to the Bay of Cambay, and 
it* rich emporiums, Surat anil Brooch ; and, os rutly us 1300, 
they made several settlements 011 the southern const of Guzrrnt 
as for a* Diu, which then had a considerable commerce with 
Persia aud Arabia, and they erected on this coast some 
fortresses. The following year Alfonso Alhnipifrqne took 
from the Mohainmetlau monarch of Deccan tint famous town 
of Goa, which soon lecame the centre of all the Portuguese 
dominions in India, arid lire seat of the viceroy and colonial 
government. Tire Portuguese now made advantageous treaties 
with tire petty sovereigns along the whole coast of Malabar, 
But liefore this time tire nriglilxmring island of Ceylon bud 
been discovered by Almeida in lSflli, which was at that time 
a place of tire greatest commercial importance. Ceylon was 
then a statiou for the Arabian vessels wliicb went to the Spice 
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Islands for flic spices, which, together with flic cinnamon that 
grow* in Ceylon, they exported to the harbours in the Persian 
ami Arabian Gulfs ; from whence diene commodities were for¬ 
warded to Km ope. In 1517 the Portuguese erected the 
foil re** of Coliniibo, in Ceylon, and began to exercise a do¬ 
minion out it* petty kings. To secure die monopoly of 
India tiny tried to exclude Arabian vessel* from the Indian 
sea, and they succeeded in this attempt partly by the conquest 
of Ormuz at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and by their 
superior tiuviil force. 

While the Portuguese were struggling to obtain die coro- 
merce of the I ted .Sea, they also extended their discoveries 
mid conquest* farther to the east. The town of Malacca soon 
attracted their attention. Malacca was then what Singapore 
at present begins to tie, the resort of all the nations of eastern 
Asia and the Islands; its harbour was continually visited by 
vessels from Malabar, Bengal, Siam, China, the Philippine 
Islands, tin- Moluccas, and the Smida Islands. Albuquerque 
took it in 1511, and the discoveries and the navigation of the 
Portuguese weie speedily extended in all directions. Now, 
for tbo first, time, the Portuguese entered the Gulf of Bengal, 
and heramc acquainted with the const* and harbours of Coro- 
Tiiuudel, Orissa, and Bengal. John de Silvcira in 15IS visited 
the town of Chittagong, from which the finest cotton manu¬ 
factures. ami also silk, ginger, indigo, and sugar weie ex¬ 
ported. The coasts of the peninsula beyond the Ganges were 
likewise explored, and some knowledge was obtained of the 
kingdom* of Aracau, Pegu, Avu, Siam, Camlmja, and Cochin 
Chum. But the Portuguese directed their attention chiefly 
to the islands. From Sumatra, which was divided into up¬ 
wards nf twenty kingdoms, they obtained gold, tin, |s‘p|KT, 
sandal wood, and camphor. They visited Java in 1515, and 
Borneo in 1525. The innumerable islands scattered over the 
Indian seas, which thus In•come known, led the Portuguese 
historian Harms to set them down a* a separate gte.it division 
of the globe, which lie called by the significant inline of Poly¬ 
nesia. The extreme hmmdaiy of lliu Portuguese discoveries 
was Hie large island which they called New Guinea, on 
neeouul of the leseiuldauee of the inhabitants, the Papuan, to 
the lirgua’s of Guinea on the African coast. In this naviga¬ 
tion the Portuguese successively became acquainted with 
Celelies, Sulii, Magiuduiiati, Luzon or Manilla, mid the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands, and they even visited the Liqucjo, 
Licw-hiow, or lam Chin) Islands, which are described as rich 
in gold, am 1 . Ilieii vessels me said to have visited the liuilgtur 
of Mulacea. 

In 15Hi the Portuguese navigator, Ferdinand Perex, reached 
the coast of China in the Gulf of Canton, but the Portuguese 
were not permitted to enter the harbour and to trade there. 
The) were consequently obliged to routine theii cominetei.il 
intereuuise with this empire to a trade with the inhabitants of 
the island of Hainan, otherwise called Formosa, and the ad¬ 
jacent coast, till, in 1557, they found means to ingratiate 
themselves with the Chinese government by being materially 
instrumental in the ilestriii lion of a pirate, who for a long 
time had ravaged the tholes and adjacent islands of southern 
China.* For this valuable assistance they obtained the 
island of Murao, where they soon made a settlement; mid 
as on the change of dynasty in the seventeenth century they 
were so fortuuato a* to deflate in favour of the party wbic.lv in 
the end proved victorious against the then established govern¬ 
ment, the possession of Macao was confirmed to them. 

While the Portuguese weie still cmrjing on their conning 
trade with China, uuo of their naxigaturs. Ant. de Motu, was 
east by a storm in 1,542 ou the coast of Nipoti, one of the 
islands which compose the empire of Ja}imi, the Zip.uigu of 
Marco I'olo. The Portuguese were treated with great hos¬ 
pitality, and for sonic time carried ou a very lucrative com¬ 
merce. Japan was the most eastern limit of their discoveries, 
which gave Europeans a knowledge of the real extent of A«ia, 
and made them acquainted with a gnat part of it* coast. Hud 
* See a mow tail account of this matter in * Chins,' p. 13(, 


tlie Portuguese only been merchants, the advantage* accruing 
from the commerce with such rich countries would probably 
have induced them to couceal their discoveries from the com¬ 
mercial nation* of Europe; hut they entered the. Indian seas 
as conquerors also, and their historians (Banos, Couto, Ed. 
Harhessa, the companion of Magalhaens, Faria y Sousa, and 
others) found in their heroic enterprises a subject for national 
exultation. 

The Portuguese had exhausted their strength in forming 
settlements hotli in the Old and New World. The spirit of 
the first conquerors no longer animated the nation, and the 
tyranny and intolerance of the Portuguese made them hated 
in their colonics. At the close of the sixteenth century Por¬ 
tugal fell under the yoke of Sjiaiii; and one result of the 
struggle of the Netherlands against the power of Philip II. 
was the gradual transfer of the Portuguese jsissess : ons in the 
East to the hands of the Hollanders, their successful rivals on 
the sea. The Portuguese were expelled from Japan (1639) 
and the Moluccas; they lust Malacca (Hill) and Ceylon 
(1656). with their settlements on the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts; and they remained, at the conclusion of pence (1063), 
only in the possession of Goa and Din, which they have kept 
to the present day. The Hollanders, though they extendi d 
their settlements during the rentury that they possessed the 
dominion of the Indian seas, acted more on mercantile prin¬ 
ciples, and did not materially increase our geographical know¬ 
ledge of the countries in which they established themselves. 
They published, indeed, a few descriptions of some of their 
colonies, amt of their natural productions, especially of the 
plants and shells ( llmuphins, 1 Amboini-che Raritiiteukam- 
mer;’ llheede, • Hertns MakOiarirm,Fr. Yalentyu's ‘ Hcsch- 
reiburigeii,’ tfce ); but these works were generally defective in 
geographical information. The nio.it important communica¬ 
tion belonging to this period was furnished by the (ji-nn.iii 
naturalist, K. Kampler, whit, ill the capacity of Dutch phy¬ 
sician, resided in Japan from Hist to 1692, and has given a 
good description of that country. 

During the long-prut meted contest ls-twrcn the Portuguese 
and Dutch in the seas of India, the most northern put nf Asia 
which liuil not been known either to the aneients or moderns, 
suddenly emerged from the obscurity in which it had hitherto 
been involved. The sovereigns of Russia, who for more than 
two centuries bud hern dependent on the Tartarian princes of 
the family of Ghciigis-Khan, obtained the full sovereignty of 
their country in lltil, and in the following century they ex- 
tendril their dominion, and with it our geographical know¬ 
ledge, over the countries drained by the Don, Volga, ami Ural, 
up to the Ural mountains, by the conquest of Kasati (1552) 
and Astrakhan (1.355 >. In 1576 a chief or hetuiuu of the 
Comtek*, Ycrtnuk Timofryekf, who was in fear of punishment 
for having rtihbetl some travellers, crossed the U'ral range with 
tv tronp of hi* countrymen, ami entered Siberia. The disenvery 
of Silieria, ami its subjection to the Russian sway, were pursued 
with such vigour, that in III 14 the mouth of the Amur was 
reached, and it) 1616 the hold hetman Deshnef, favoured by a 
mild season, circumnavigated the most north-east corner of 
Asia, from the mouth of the Kowvma round the north-east 
cape to the mouth of the Anadyr, and thus proved that Asia 
was actually *e|>urated by an open sea from America. This 
fart, however, remained for a length of time problematical; 
the Russian navigator Behring (1725—1726), os well os Cap¬ 
tain Cook (1778., found tlieir way impeded by enormous 
Helds of ice. In 1820 — 1821 the Russian captain Wrtngrl 
again succeeded iti effecting this voyage. The discovery ami 
conquest of Siberia were completed by Peter the Great, who 
took possession of Knmtchslka in 1696. 

.Somewhat later, and still more unexpectedly, Europeans 
obtained a complete .geographical view of the immense empire 
of China, and of a considerable part of central Asia. This was 
not due to conquest, nor to the activity ami industry of travel¬ 
lers. The Jesuits had tried to convert the inhabitants of 
Japan to Christianity, and they had met with more success 
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then* than in any other country of Asia. B«f n persecution 
breaking out against them anti their jirnselytes, from [Militic.il 
reasons, the friars were compelled to leave the country, and 
they directed their labours to China. Father Matteo Ricci, an 
Italian, a man of considerable attainments in astronomy and ma¬ 
thematics, soon actjuiml greatjufiiieuce at the court of Peking 
(about 1000). One of his successors in the mission, Father 
Scball, was appointed rhief of the bureau of Utmtnlg Affair*, 
and he maintained himself in this place even after a revolution 
had taken place (1611), and the dynasty of the Mautshu em¬ 
perors had ascended the throne. The Jesuits continued in 
favour to the middle of the last century (1759). During this 
time some of them lud an opportunity of traversing various 
parts of the Chinese empire, and the countries of central Asia. 
Thus Father Ben. Does travelled (1607) from India through 
Kashghat, Yarkand, and the desert of Gobi, to the great wall 
of f'hitiB, and ascertained that Katai was northern China, and 
Khamhutu the town of Peking, which till then hail been con¬ 
sidered as different countries and towns. Other Jesuits suc- 
eeeded in insinuating themselves so far into the favour of the 
great etnjieriir Kanghi, that some of them ala-avs accompanied 
him in his expeditions and trau-Is, or were set it on Certain 
missions. By these means they acquired a considerable know¬ 
ledge ofCliiun and of the countries dependent on it, .ut Mant- 
shnria. Corea, and even of the great dcsoit called Gobi, a« well 
,ls of the manners, cluuaeter, and institutions of the inhabitants 
of those countries. The obeeriiitnms of the Jesuits were pub¬ 
lished. lint the gieate.t service which they tendered to geo¬ 
graphy was their map of China, which was made under the 
authority and ut the expense of the Chinese government, liy 
the friar* Ho in et, Itegis, mid Jartoux, between 171IH and 1718; 
and after having been rums ted by the trials Felix d’Arocha, 
Kspinha, llallersteiu,and fiauhil, was published at Peking, by 
the authority of the eni|*-ror Kienlong, in 1760, in 101 sheets. 
The great iiiijs-rial geography, entitled Tai/fhsing y-lhoini'j-lehi, 
written by the orilrt of the emperor Kienlong, may lie eon- 
sidered as a commentary on tin* map. The seeoud edition 
(1700) of this extensive work lias liei-n enlarged to I'-'O hooks, 
and we are indebted for our knowledge of it to the industry of 
some Chinese scholars, especially Sir George .Staunton, Davis, 
Morrison, Abel lt.nms.it, the Arehimnnilrile Hyaeiuth, and 
Klaprolli. Modern travellers, especially the Dutch (J. Nrti- 
hof, 1753, and Van llraaui. 1704), and the English (laird 
Macartney, with SirGrnrge Staunton and J. C. Iluitmr, 1702, 
and laird Amherst, with Kills, Abel, anil Maxwell. 1016), 
added something to the then existing stock of knowledge; but 
the information which they have obtained extends only over a 
comparatively small extent of country. The voyage of Cap¬ 
tain Maxwell, however, lias materially impieved our know¬ 
ledge of the coast of the hay of I’eteheli, and the ]ieu!nsti!a of 
Corea, a coast which previously had not liecn examined with 
any degree of accuracy. 

W Idle the conquests of the Russians in Silieria, and the 
fqicriirious of the Chinese government, opened to us the northern* 
and eastern countries of Asia, our progress in ue.quiiing a geo¬ 
graphical knowledge of the southern and western countries was 
eoni|iai,itii ely slow. The fanatical policy of the Turks, who, 
at the end of the fifteenth and the liegiitiiiug of the sixteenth 
cental v, had got ja.-sses-ion of them, shut up tlie roads through 
Asia Minor and the adjacent countries, whirli were only 
visited by a few pilgrims. Tin- jwlicy of Persia, hmvever, 
under the dynasty of the Sofidcs . from 1561—1722), was tnurli 
more favotuahle to Knrojs-an travellers, many of whom got 
access to every jiart t*f the country, and even tu the court, and 
collected very valuable information concerning the geography 
of Persia, the institutions, and the cliaracter and ni.u iters of 
its inhabitants. .Such information is contained in the travels 
nf Pietro della Valle (1611—1626), Adam Olenriusand Al¬ 
brecht von Maiidelsloh (1633—1630), John Tbevenot (1632), 
John Baptist Tavernier (1663), and especially in those of John 
Chardin, the court jeweller of the king of Prrsia and of Charles 
II. of England, who discovered the ruins of Penepolit; and 


of Francis Bernier, the physician of the emperor Aurting-Keb, 
who first gave some information on die valley of Cashmere. 
Gasparo Balin', a Venetian jeweller, nude a journey to India 
(1370—1388), by the route of Aleppo, Bir, the Euphrates as 
far as Frlugia, and Bagdad, Rauwolf, in 1574, also descended 
the Euphrates from Bir. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the suspicious 
policy of the Turks began gradually to relax; and the first 
fruits of European seal to explore the countries subject to their 
sway was the discovery of the ruins of Palmyra by Halifax iu 
1691, and the travels of another Englishman, Henry Maundn-ll, 
to Jerusalem in 1607. They were soon followed by the iiatuml- 
ist J. Pit mi de Touruefort, who explored Asia Minor, Armenia, 
and Persia (1701), 1* Lucas the antiquarian, and The Dutch 
painter Corn, de Bruyn, who visited Syria ami Palestine ; and, 
somewhat later, by Richard Pm-ocke (1727), and Carsteu 
Niebuhr (1706). In our times, these countries have hern 
visited by Yoluey (1706), Seetxen (1B02—1817), Clarke, 
Turner, Buckingham, mid others. Arabia, which formerly 
liad not. attracted the attention of Kuriqa'aiis, and was only 
known from the description of Almlfrdn, wrw Jiretty well ex¬ 
plored in jiait of its extent by C. Niebuhr (1761—1767), and 
its geography, ethnography, anil natural history have Ik-i-u 
considerably enriched in our times by Seet/.eu, Diiirkhurvlt 
mill others. 

The geography of India, that country which, since it first 
he.-iiiiir known, had ulwoy .1 most excited the curiosity of the 
learned, and attracted the speculations of the incir.liant, was 
longer involved in obscurity llnui almost any pint nf Asia. Up 
to the middle of the lust century the iousts were very imper¬ 
fectly determined, itnd very little indeed was known of the 
interior of the country itself, A few travellers, as Thevnnol, 
Tavernier, and Bernier, hull given some iufiinimlion about a 
few distiiel* and routes, but it was extremely scanty. The 
(rue geographical knowledge of these i-uiintrie* began in tho 
Deecuii with the wars of the East India Company nnd the 
French (about 1710), and in Hindustan with the conquest of 
Bengal (1737). From this lime its progress was rxlietnely 
rapid. A great |i»rt of the valley of the Gouges was soon 
explored mid surveyed, mid an .-n-eimut of the remainder, and 
of other diHlriets of Hindustan, was obtained by tlie tuiiislutinu 
of the Ayiu-i’Akhiiri, no historical and statistical account of 
the ftugul empire, cumposeit by Ahul Fa/I, under the orders 
of the enipeior Akbur. The milituiy exj editions against 
Hyiler Ali ami his son Tippoo Saib, rajas of Mysore, gave that 
exuci informalinn about the soutliein pints of Di'i-caii which is 
always the effect of surh operations. In the wur* with 1 lie 
Pindurries and with the Malirattas(1801—1818),the northern 
district* of Deccan and the central region of Hindustan were 
explored in a similar manner. In the wars with tlai then 
French government, the colonies of the French and Dutch 
(Pondicherry, 1703, Ceylon, 1796, Java, 1811) fell into I ho 
hands of the F.uglish, anil a full account of them, esprr.inlly 
of the island of Java, then almost unknown, wits published by 
the late Sir Stamford Hallies. Tire novelty of the scenes 
nja-neiJ by these successive conquests iiidiierd many scientific 
men and exact observers to explore these countries, and to them 
we are indebted for a nunilier of valuable works. Die must 
important are, Forbes’* - Memoirs un Malabar; Sir Fraue.is 
Hamilton's (Buchanan's) • Travels through Mysore-,' 1L Heyne's 
awl M. Wilkes's ‘ Hesearchi-s on Deccan ;' U-clienault's * llu* 
tauical Excursions tbrougb Deeean' (1816); laird kalentia's 
‘ Travels' (1802— 1866j; Bishop Helier's ‘ Travels’ (1821— 
1826); Malcolm’s ‘ Heseiuches on Malwa’ (182(1); Tods 
« Hnjaxfhan;' A. Biirnes's ‘ TvqioKraphical Hesearches on 
Cutch,' ftr.; and In* ‘ Exairiinativai of tlie Indus and' the 
IVnj-al,.’ An account nf the island of Ceylon is round in the 
works of Perceval (1796), arid of J. Davy (1810—1820); aud 
Sumatra was described by Marsden. Many separate nwmoirs, 
either inserted in the Transactions of die Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta and Luoduu, or published separately, have illustrated 
the geography, geology, natural history, or antiquities of some 
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separate rlulrict or place. It may he truly Mid I bat India, 
which little more than fifty years ago was leu known than 
almost any other country of equal extent, lias since that time 
been so well explored by the industry of our countrymen, that 
there are few countries out of Europe on which we hare better 
information. 

The extensive conquests of the English on the Iianks of the 
Ganges and its tributaries involved them at last in political 
relations, and in a war with the trilies of mountaineers who 
inhabit the Himulaya range, especially with the Ghorkns in 
Nepaul; and this led to the conquest, in 1816, of some of the 
elevated valleys of these gigantic mountains, which hitherto 
had remained entirely concealed from the admirers of nature. 
Their exploration soon became the object of the concentrated 
real of some of our most scientific countrymen. The great 
height of tbi-ir pinnacle* was detrrmiued, and their character 
explored by Hugicr, Webb, Hodgson, Crawford, and others. 
Penetrating through these valleys, Moorcroft (1812) succeeded 
in entering the high talile-laud of Tibet, where his progress was 
im(ie(lrd by the jealous policy of the Chinese j he afterwards 
reached T<ch in Isuiakh(lH20—1825), uutl then passed through 
the valley of Cashmere, which, since the time of Hemier, had 
only been visited by <1. Forster (1783), llefora his time, 
Tibet had been visited by Turner, who was sent on a mission 
to the Teshoo Lama, the high jwiest of the Buddhists, and on 
his way traversed the valleys of llootan. 

The jiolilie.al relations, which the East India Company were 
obliged to enter into with the countries lying oil both hanks of 
the Indus, guve rise to the embassy of Mountstuart Klphinstone 
to the ruurt, of Calm) (1800), by whom the whole region known 
by the nume of Afgluuiistaii, which till then had remained 
utmost entirely unexplored, was at once o]ictied to us. A 
similar rflrct was produced by Grant's embassy to the court of 
Sind (1800). After that time, Christie utul Pottinger traversed 
Ueluchistan, and those regions which anciently were known by 
the name of Gedrosia and Arinuu, and Imd probably not been 
visited by any Kunqieaii since the expedition of Alexander the 
Great: in these journeys they diseovered the talde-laud of 
Kelat (1810), and the roads which lead thrrire to Kerman arid 
Herat. The journey of Hornes from the Indus to the eountries 
<iu the Oxus river mode some important additions to our 
knowledge of these hitherto almost unknown regions; and still 
more recently the visit of Lieutenunt Wood to the lake, tHiicli 
is the source of the Oxus, has confirmed l’liny’s account of 
that river rising in a lake, and furnished new evidence of the 
accuracy of Marco Polo's descriptions. 

Our knowledge of Persia has likewise received very im- 
jiortant additions in modem times, especially from the industry 
of the English. This also has been a consequence of political 
relations. Sir John Malcolm, the author of the classical 
history of Persia, and Sir Harford Jones, were sent to the court 
of Teheran, which they prevailed upon to place the organisa¬ 
tion of the Persian army in their hands, and to permit them to 
examine the Persian provinces with reference to their ca|ia- 
bilitirs for defence. The result of these geographical researches 
was an improved map of Persia, and a list of routes through 
its provinces, published by Macdonald Kimieir in his ‘ Geo¬ 
graphical Memoir’ (1815), who, itt his travels (1813—14), 
examined also the roads leading through Kurdistan, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. This information was greatly increased by 
J. Murier's travels, the labours of Ouseley in oriental geo¬ 
graphy and literature, by Ker Porter's and Rich's researches on 
Persian antiquities and arehiterture, and B. Fraser's travels, 
who in 1H2I advanced to Mushed in Klmnuson: Fraser first 
determined the height of the table-land of Iran, and corrected, 
by bis observations, the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. 
The recent expedition to the Euphrates under the command of 
Colonel.Chessey lias made great additions to our knowledge 
of the Euphrates and Tigris, and the countries adjoining the 
banks of these riven. Various !#• of Asia Minor, Syria, 
and Armenia have also been recently explored, and many 
valuable communications respecting then countries have 


appeared is the Journal of the Geographical Society of 

London. 

Of India beyond the Ganges nothing was known at the close 
of the lost century except the coasts and a few ports; but the 
increasing power of the Humian empire soon produced political 
relations between it and the government of Calcutta, which in 
1765 sent an ambassador, Col. Symet, to the court of Araan- 
pura, accompanied by the naturalist Sir Francis Hamilton 
(Buchanan), from whom we have the first authentic account 
of that country. The war with the Burmese, which took place 
in 1821-26, made us acquainted with the valley of the Ira- 
waddy, up to the capital of the Burman empire; and die 
ceded provinces (Aracan, Martaban, Ac.), as well as the 
countries which were declared independent by the peace (Asum, 
Cashur, Mnnipore, &c,), begun soon to lie explored. During 
the negotiations for peace, Crawford was sent to Amorapnra; 
and he subsequently published an account of the Burttuui 
empire, by which lie cleared up the geography of the peninsula 
beyond the Gauges as much a* he hod previously done by 
hit account of Siam and Cochin China. This work and 
his history of the Indian archipelago have considerably 
enlarged our views concerning the least-known portion of 
India. 

Next to the English the Russians have been moat active in 
extending and completing our geographical knowledge of Asia. 
The establishment of mines iu Da-uria on the Amur, and in 
the Altai mountains between the Irtish ami Oby, led to the 
publication of several interesting travels. The most valuable 
works on the geography of Siberia are by Messerschmidt (1720), 
Dr. Muller, Dc Lisle do la Croycre, Gindin, father and son, 
Falk, l'allas (1720), Georgi, Sivers (1701). and, in our times, 
Von I-edebour (1826), Ur. Meyer, Von Bunge, Hess, A. 
Krman, and Alexander von Humboldt (1829). The periodi- 
cal missions to theeourt of Peking have added some informa¬ 
tion concerning the table-laud which extends between Siberia 
and China, especially thctraids of Tinikowski (1810-21) and 
those of Vou lluuge (1830), who first ascertained the eleva¬ 
tion of the ceutral tahle-lund which lie crossed in this journey. 

The conquests of the Russians in Asia have given us a more 
complete knowledge of the Caucasus. Peter 1. ordered a sur¬ 
vey of the Caspian Sea to lie made, which was executed by 
Sitnonnf. and thus tlie true extent mid form of tliat immense 
lake were first kiiowu. In the war against Persia in 1721-23, 
the northern ridges of Mount Caucasus uud the eountries 
utered by the Kur and Aras were explored; and discoveries 
were pushed farther south iu 1800, when the province of Grusia 
fell under the sway of the Russians. The volleys of the Cau¬ 
casus were visiteil and explored liy Guldenstndt, lteiueggs, 
Von BilH-rstein, Klaproth (1807), Parrot, and M. von Engel- 
liardt (1815), Kupfer, and M. Lenx (1829), who at last suc¬ 
ceeded iu reaching the elevated pinnacle of the Kiburi; Parrot 
tad previously ascended the Ararat. 

The Russians have likewise peiietrated into the countries east 
if the Caspian Sea, and surrounding the lake of Aral, by passing 
hrougb the deserts inhabited by the Khirghit Karaks. This 
was cliiefiy effected by the missions and embassies of Nuxarof 
to Khokhand(1813),uf Murawieffto Kliiwa(l8I9),of Meyen- 
dorf gml Everemann to Buklmra (1820), and of Von Berg, 
Lewchini, Ac., to the Lake uf Aral. 

IV. General view of the extent and figure <f Asia .—Asia 
ies to the east of Europe and Africa. It is separated from 
Africa by seas, except at one place, where these two great divi¬ 
sions of the globe are joined by the narrow isthmus of Suet, 
lying between the Mediterranean and the northern extremity of 
’lie Red Sea. It is connected with Europe by extensive tracts 
under the meridian of the Ural, which mountain range, together 
ilh the low and desert plains that extend along the lower course 
of the Volga and tin northern extremity of the Caspian Sea, 
night to he considered as the natural boundary between Europe 
and Asia. 

In the political changes, to which the nomadic tribes in the 
interior of Asia wen frequently subject, some of them wen 
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driven through that immense gate, which open* between the 
l.ral range ami the Caucasus, inwards the eaateru porta of 
Europe, countries richly endowed by nature with • (oil lit for 
agriculture; and iu this way o continual migration was ef¬ 
fected. 

The area of Alia is more titan fire timet that of Europe; and 
it differs materially in figure from Kurnjieaud Africa. Africa 
i* like a body without members, but Asia extends it* limbs in 
three directions, preserving at the same time a preponderant 
mass of body. Europe, on tbe contrary, which may be con¬ 
sidered ua an appendage or continuation of Asia, exhibits a 
preponderance ’ in its numerous limb* over tbe mass of die 
body. 

Tlte great moss of Asia may be compared to a four-sided 
figure, whose four unequal angle* ere placed respectively on 
the isthmus of Suez, the innermust angle of the Gulf of Tonkin, 
Ope Slialutzkoi in Siberia, and on the peninsula adjacent to 
the Gulf of Cam, east of Nova Zeniblu. It consequently ex¬ 
tends to tbe smith of the Tropic of Cancer, and in sonic poits 
it stretches north of the Arctic Circle. The northern side of 
this figure, lying within and purallet to tbe Polar Circle, is the 
shortest, extending only aland 2700 miles; that near die 
Tropic, which is the longest, measure* upward of 5000 miles. 
Four-fifllia of the whole area of Asia, or uhout fourteen millions 
of square miles, are comprehended in this figure; the whole of 
its surface umoiiuts to about seventeen millions and a half uf 
square miles. 

Prom this extensive continental mass, which may lie con¬ 
sidered at the body of Asia, its members project on tin 1 east, 
south, anil west, in the form of peninsula* mid headlands. 
The js-nmsula of the Tshuktshes juts out towards America 
(with an area of <54,000 square miles); that of Kaiutcliatka 
contain* 5(5,000 square mile* ; that of Corea i« of equal extent; 
thp curved arc of the coast* of China form* a kind of peninsula; 
and three extensive peninsula* strrtrh out into the seas of India 
and Arabia,— the jieiimsula beyond the flanges occupying 
777.000 square miles, India within the flanges comprehending 
upwards of a million of square miles, and Arabia about an 
equal extent: die three last, taken together, have an area 
nearly equal to Kunqie. The peninsula of Anatolia, or Asia 
minor, like a bridge leading tu Kunqie, has served la facilitate 
the passage uf nations and of civilization. The northern coast 
alone, though much more indented than any jiart of the coast 
of Africa, does not exhibit ]iciiiusiilas of great dimensions. 
These memlier*, which may lie considered as detached from 
Oir main lardy of flic continent, contain nearly three millions 
and a llulf uf square miles. 

It may lie observed that the extensive tract of land which 
occupies the centre of the continent, und is beyond the reach 
of any of the sea* enclosing Asia, is for snperior iu extent to 
the members which surround it: tins tract forms what may lie 
culled <'mlral Juu, and it lias remained in a state of unchanged 
uniformity in manners aud civilization, whilst it* apjiendagcs, 
which lie round it, have undergone numerous revolution*, awd 
iiarc made great progress in the arts of civilization. 

If we consider—and we think we ought to do so—the islands 
which lie near a continent a* its insulated mcmliers, no part of 
the globe equals the southern part of Asia iu die luxurianry of 
this formation. Here lies the group of tiie Sundn* with its 
thousand island* and islets, die most extensive archipelago on 
tiie globe, which forms an easy passage to tbe continent of 
Australia, and to die Pacific Ocean and its numerous groii]i* 
of island*. Thus Asia exhibit* the greatest contrasts an die 
surface uf the glolre. Its interior presents to our view the most 
extensive, uninterrupted solid mass of land; aud its southern 
extremity it more split into separate members, anil varies more 
in rapid succession of land and sea, than any other part of die 
globe of equal extent. 

Asia, exhibiting such characteristics iu its outline, is no lets 
remarkable for the form of its surface, on which the climate, 
and consequently tbe vegetation and animal kingdom of its 
different parts must chiefly depend. In ex a m ini ng the other 


divisions of the,globe, we. find dud Australia exhibit* level and 
comparatively low countries without many high mountain* 
ranges, as far a* we yet know. Africa is divided into two 
nearly equal parts, the southern of which forms an almost uni¬ 
form table-land, whilst the northern, with the cxceptiun of the 
Atlas region, may be considered os a lowland. Europe con¬ 
tains plains of small extent lying between dispersed mountain- 
groups and ridge*; but these plain* are uot confined to any 
particular ports. In America the highest laud lies on ono 
side, occupying ita western coast from the extreme north to the 
south: it forms the most extensive system of mountain-chains 
on the glulie, which enclose within their arm* elevated plateaus, 
hut of comparatively small extent. Asia exhibits different 
features. The whole moss of the inferior continent rise* to a 
considerable elevation above the eea, and this elevated mast, 
of which the high table-land* occupy by fur the greatest extent, 
is not placed at oral of the extremities of the whole mot*, hut 
occupies its centre. 

Front these table-lands, wbir.h occupy the centre of Asia, the 
surface descends in gradual nud diversified terraces and slopes 
to the lowlands which surround them. The table-land* them¬ 
selves are traversed by numerous niuutitain-cbaiiis, nml are oil- 
closed by high ranges; but though these mountains are among 
the highest and most extensive on the globe, they occupy, wbeti 
compared with the table-lands, a comparatively small surfac*. 
Their influence on climate ami organic nature cannot therefore 
be equal tu that which the table-lauds themselves exercise, and 
consequently their relation to these hitter is only subordinate. 
This observation applies even to the colossal range uf iha 
Himalaya,* which forma the southern boundary of the exten¬ 
sive systems of table-lauds that occupy central Asia. 

The table-lands, in the interior of die continent, form two 
separate systems different both in extent and iu elevation : they 
are, as it were, two terraces, n higher anil a lowrr one. The 
Eastern system of these table-lands comprehend* the plateau uf 
Tibet and that of the great desert called (lobi, aud the conn- 
tries lying .lietweeu them; it rises from 4000 In 10,000 fret, 
aud in some parts still more, above the sea. The Western 
system, containing the plateau of Iran (I’ersia), dot** not gene¬ 
rally attain the height of 1000 feet. The lutter may occupy 
an area of about 1,700,000 square miles; the fuimer, which is 
more than thrice os huge in extent, contains about 7,000,000 
square miles, and Isitli taken togetiier mote than two-llflh* of 
all Asia; the remainder of the continent is occupied puilly hy 
die terrace,, by the intervention of which the table-lands sink 
gradually towards the lowlands, and partly hy (he. lowlands 
themselves. The length of laitli systems of table-land* taken 
together and measured from west to east, fiom the Mark Sea 
and the Persian (iulf to the urn adjacent to die coast* of Corea, 
is upwurds of 5500 miles. Its breadth from south tu north 
varies considerably : it occupies iu its greatest extent on die 
east, between its southern tmiiudary in tlte Chinese province of 
Vniuiun mid the northern in tbe country uf the Mautsliu Tun- 
glives, from POO to 2000 miles; hut on the west, between the 
cuast* of Cftrmanitt and (irdrosia in Heloocliittan, amt I lie steep 
slojies to the lowlunil* of Uuchariu, the breadth is less than 
700 miles. 

The‘boundary of these plateau regions is marked by the 
mountain-range* of Taurus and Caiirnsus at the uorlii-wettem 
extremity, and by Mouut Elburz ut its slope toward* the Cas¬ 
pian Sea; it afterwards advances farther north in the Alta! 
range in Siberia, and on the north -eastern extremity it is 
bounded by tbe alpine region of Da-uria. On the east the 
boundary is indicated by die mountain-ranges in western 
China, which have no common name, but extend from tin 
western extremity of the Great Wall to the Snow Mountain* 
(Siucte Slum) iu Kuung-si and Yunnan northward, to tin 
innermost angle of tin Gulf of Tonkin, The southern Imundery 
is formed hy the Himalaya range and it* branches, extending 
eastward and westwan^jtlie latter of which are known hy the 
name of Hindu-Cotwh wr Hindu-Kuh- Further tu the west, 
where the plateau of Iran project* towards the south, the region 
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of the table-land if separated from the Indian Sea by the 
mountain* of Reluithistaii, and thence from the Gulf of Penria 
by the iteep Persian mountain-range, which'extendi along the 
count of the gulf, and houndi the valley of the Tigris on the 
cant: it afterward! joins the chains of Taurus and Amanov, 
where the Tigris and the Euphrates issue from tire mountains. 
Here the boundary lietween the lowlands of Mesojmtamiu and 
the table-land is very distinctly marked; and from this point 
the range proceeds westward, under the name of Mount Taurus, 
and (ills, together with the table-lands enclosed between its 
arms, the greater part of the jieninvula of Anatolia. 

lloth systems of table-lands are so connected, that, properly 
speaking, they form only one elevated and continuous pro- 
tulierance on the surface of the earth, but they decrease con¬ 
siderably in breadth where they join one another; and exactly 
at this point of junction numerous high mosses rise and form 
an extensive mountain-knot, where the rouges of the Himalaya, 
Hiiidu-Kuh, Thsungliug, anil Hulur-Tugh, meet one" another. 
Thus these table-lauds nre, at the same time, joined and se- 
purated in a very characteristic manner. 

from the extremity of these table-lauds, especially on the 
south-cnat and north-east, south-west and north-west, there 
issue several separate mountain-chains, not connected with one 
another, hut which form more or less a part of the table-lands 
themselves. Owing to this peculiarity, the highlund of 
Central Asia, as far as regards its surface nnd its extremities, 
ap|iears no less indented uiiil cut into several divisions and 
meniliers thuu the whole continent of Asia in its shores ami 
ill its exterior figure. The valleys, which are produced by 
this indentation on the borders of the table-lands, oiler peculiar 
advantages for the progress of civilization. For, ns we have 
already observed, the highland of Asia does not sink on line 
side only, hut on all sides and towards every point of the Coin- 
|u*s it also sinks towards different oceans, which are scpuiatcd 
from the highland by extensive plains, varying greatly in mag¬ 
nitude and form. This circumstance, added to the valleys 
formed by the indentations in the exterior margins of the high¬ 
lands, has given rise to numerous and most extensive river-sys¬ 
tems, which, descending through the intervening terraces, di¬ 
rect their winding course towards the north, south, west, und 
east, uml thus give to the distant internal countries of this con¬ 
tinent the advantage of an easy cominuiiiratiim with the ocean. 

The Eastern Highland of Asia is divided from the Western, 
or, more accurately, the table-laud of western Tibet is divided 
from that of eastern Iran, between the meridians of llalUi and 
Calm], by a tract of a peculiar nature. The Eastern Highland, 
Wing much larger in extent and of higher elevation, presents 
more rigid forms, and has the figure of an irregular trapezium 
the Western has the form of a rectangle extending towards the 
north-west, and is in every resjiect of u milder character. The 
mountain-knot formed at the common junction of the several 
mountain-rouges, which the companions of Alexander called 
the Indian Caucasus, and which now bears the name of Hindu- 
Consh, is on extensive Alpine region, or rather a lnoiintain- 
isthmns, extending lietween the lowlands of lineharia und of 
liulin, und uniting both highlands. 

To this peculiarity of form in this part of Asia we must add 
another, namely, the parallelism uhserrable in the direction of 
the moimlam-ranges which form the southern border of the 
highlands, or, in other words, their southern slopes. They 
extend in a diagonal direction from E.S.K. to W.N.W. The 
Himalaya range, which forms the slope of tlie table- land of 
Tiliet, and extends from the Gulf of Tonkin to Cahulistan, a 
distance of naarly 2800 miles, is parallel to the Taurus range, 
which, bordering the table-laud of Iran on the south, extends 
from the moutlis of the Indus to the western extremity of the 
Taurus in Asia Minor, and is usarly of equal length. 

This southern chain of the Taurus system is also parallel to 
the mountain range which hounds the Highland of Iran on the 
north, and which, considered as a continuation of the moimtain- 
regiott of the Hiudu-Coosh,. is traced to the Demavend and 
Klhurx near the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, and thence 
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through Aserbijan and Armenia, though its surface exhibits 
great varieties in this part of its c'lirve. It terminates with 
Olympus and the heights of Ida mi the shores of the Darda¬ 
nelles, anil presents towards the Black Sea rapid slopes. This 
northern chain of the Taurus system it nearly equal in length 
to the southern, extending upwards of 2500 miles. The Cau¬ 
casus itself, which extends about 080 miles mi the isthmus 
which separates the Caspian from the Ulaek Sea. though it is 
some distance farther to the north, has nearly the same general 
direction. 

But this parallelism, so remarkable in the Western High¬ 
land, is not olwcrved in the Eastern. Here too, indeed, some 
of tlie mountain-ranges which traverse the table-lands run in 
the dircctiim of west and east; but this is not the case with the 
principal chains, the Kiten-liieu (Sli“ .‘$0' N. lat.), die Thian- 
slian (12® N. lat.), and the Altai mountains, further to the 
north. In these mountain ranges a decided divergency is ob- 
srrv.iblc. The distance between them widens as they proceed 
eastward till the most southern of their members, formed by 
the mountains of India tieyond the Ganges, terminates on the 
peninsula of Malacca, opposite the Nunda islands; and the 
most northern, the Baikal uml Da-urian range, which traverses 
tin: countries on the Gulf ofOkhotzk oml the ja'iiiuuila of the 
Tslniktshes, approaches the most northern shores of North 
America. 

This diversity in the form of the surface of Eastern and 
Western Asia has had corresponding effects on the civilization 
of the inhabitants. The divergency of the mountain-ranges ill 
tlie eastern regions placed tlie nations inhabiting them at greater 
dislunees, whilst the eonvergeiicy in the centre uml in the 
western region produced a nearer approximation anil more easy 
commimieatinti. But, after all, the great features of its surf,tee, 
which determine its ca|siliilities of influencing organic nature 
and the history of men, exhibit a marked direction east uml 
west. 

To form a complete picture uf the varieties in the surface of 
Asia, we must add to these mountain-ranges, which extend in 
a diagonal direction, others which meet them nearly at right 
angles. Such are the Relur-Tagh, or Beloro, which is as¬ 
cended in passing from the deep stcp)H-s of Ilmhari.i eastward 
to tlie high table-land of Turkistan, uml the towns of Kashgimr 
and Yarkand; and the Solution range, on the eastern border 
of Iran, which must lat traversed in passing from the lowlands 
of India to the table-laud of Persia. These mountain-chains 
complete the characteristic features of the surface of Asia. 

We have remarked that the two great systems of high table¬ 
land are connected by an Alpine region which extends lietween 
the fur advancing angles of two lowlands; that of India from 
the south, and that of Hueharia from the north, which seem to 
tend to meet one nnother, hut are interrupted by the high sum¬ 
mits of the mountain-region. Such a jnsta-positiou of all the 
great features which nuture exhibits on the surface of the glolie, 
oil such n colossal scale, and in so limited a space, makes this 
one uf the most remarkable sprits on the face of our planet. 
This maximum of the contrasts of natural features, placed in 
the centre of the continent, is the principal characteristic which 
distinguishes Asia. By drawing a circle with a radius of a 
few hundred miles round this common centre, we comprehend 
in it the countries of Cashmere, Sogiliuna, and Cahulistan, the 
ancient empires of Bactria, Delhi, and .Samarcond, the cold 
table-lands of Tibet, of Kbotan, :uid of Kashghar, up tu the 
ancient Seres ami f’aropamisadte; the most elevated snow- 
topped summits on the globe, the ridiest and most diversifleil 
Alpine regions and valleys, the sources of the greatest and, in an 
historical point of view, the most remarkable rivers of central 
Asia, the Penj-ab of the Indians on the south, the famous 
Mawor-al-nahr on the north, and the richest plains iu these 
lowlands; we have Persia on the west, India oil the east, Bu- 
chario, Turkistan, ami Tibet, on the north. It is tlie centre of 
Asia fixed by nature; one of tlie great physical influences 
which prompted man to progress and to civilisation in the 
early ages of his history. Bow numerous and powerful must 
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be the inducements to change in a country where the dims tee 
of the polar region come nearly in contact with those of tro¬ 
pical countries intermingled with the temperate tone; and 
where this diversity of climate ie found within a space so 
limited, and yet diversified by hundreds of different dopes, 
terraces, and valleys, which, partly watered by rivers and tor¬ 
rents, and partly entirely without running water, are placed 
near one another, but rise to very different levels above the 
lea. What an influence must such a country exercise on or¬ 
ganic nature, and on the civilization and history of man; ami 
how powerful must this influence have been through all the 
generations that the human race has existed! 

To these two great and characteristic features, namely, the 
splitting of the south-eastern part of the continent into penin¬ 
sulas and imiumerable islands, and the great contrasts exhibited 
in the form of the surface in the centre, we must add a third, 
which is peculiar to Western Asia. This characteristic feature 
is partly its external form, and partly its geographical position 
in the centre of the ancient world. At Asia is here connected 
with Europe and Africa, the three great divisions of the glotie 
are thus brought into contact, and the intercourse thus esta¬ 
blished between the difl'erent nations that inhabit them, is still 
more facilitated by the great maritime roads which nature has 
placed in this centre of the ancient world—the Gulfs of Arabia 
and l’ersia, the Caspian Sea, the Black Sea, and the sen which 
extends lietweeu Egypt and the peninsula of Asia Minor. This 
part of Asia is not characterized like the south-east by lering 
split into manifold divisions and members, by which the phe¬ 
nomena of nature are multiplied and diversified, and the inter¬ 
course of nations and their progress in civilization facilitated; 
nor does it exhibit great contrasts in ihe form of its surface: 
but we find here, in the western regions of Asia, more than nf 
any other place, extensive countries surrounded uud penetrated 
by considerable brandies of tbe sea—a characteristic which i« 
rendered more important by occurring in a place where the 
east nod the west approach one another. 

Such are the great features which characterize the external 
form and the interior surface of Asia. We shall attempt to 
indicate the peculiar character of each of these great natural 
div isimis. 

First of the Eastern Highland, or si stem of table-lands. 
The axis of its elevation, or its highest part, lies in a direction 
from south-west to north-east, and liegitw lielwcen Cashmere, 
Hadakshaii, and the Thgiingting, on one side, and the Kailas 
mountains, mid the sorted lakes of Mauassarowura mid Hraw.-ni- 
lirad in Tibet, on the other, east of the sources of the Gauges; 
it extends to the snow-covered heights of Mould lu-siian, si¬ 
tuated at the most northern bend of the I loan glut river, and 
thence it traverses the Khing-khan mountains east of the lake 
of Baikal, which form the southern and simlli-eastern border of 
the great desert uf Gold, to the most northern lieinl of the liver 
Amor, which seems to lie caused by the north-eastern extremity 
of the axis. On this most elevated part of the Eastern Highland 
the table-lauds of (treat and Kittle Tibet probably rise to the 
height of from 10,000 to 11,000 feet alszve tbe lend of tbe sea 
(those of Kittle Titiet measured on the liiuks of the t'pper 
Satadru or Setledge) ; and perhaps the elevation of (lie desert 
of the Guhi, almut the lake nf Klm-kliu-nor, nr Koko-nnr, is 
not much less. Farther to the north-east, the great caravan- 
mad, which traverses the desert uf Gobi between Kiurhta and 
Peking, the table-lands sink considerably, and attain only the 
height of from 3000 to 4000 feet. This axis of the highland, 
which is inhabited by Titietan and Mongol trilies, is not pa¬ 
rallel to the separate mountain-chains which traverse the irre¬ 
gular trapezium of the highland from west to east, but cuts 
them in a diagonal direction. That part of the highland 
which is situated to the south-east of the axis seems to contain 
some very high table-lands; but tbe greater part of it is pro^ 
bably occupied by high mountain-ranges, which descend to¬ 
wards the ailjaceul low-countries with a rapid and steep de¬ 
clivity, and by themselves constitute the most extensive 
mountain-region of the globe. This Alpine legion, however, 
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if we except a small part of the Himalaya range, is almost 
entirely unknown to Europeans. 

To tbe north and north-west of the axis extends the greater 
of the two triangles which compose the trapezium of the East, 
era Highland of Asia. It sinks gradually towards the lakes 
of Baikal, Zaisang, and Aral, forming a series nf terrures whie.li 
continually exhibit less of the characteristic feature* of the 
table-lands, till they terminate with the steppes round the 
lake of Aral. These steppes, therefore, do not form a part nf 
Ihe highland, but uf the low plains which surround the ("ns- 
pion -Sea and the lake of Aral. At present, only the elevation 
of the large lakes which lie on the northern borders of the 
lowest terraces, and in their most depressed cavities, has been 
determined with any degree of exactness. The lake of Zai- 
zang is upwards of 1000 fret ahove the level of the sea, ac¬ 
cording to the measurement nf Kedehaur and Humboldt; the 
lake of Baikal nearly 1SOO feet, uncording to Krmaii; and 
Kiachta, the great commercial town lietweeu Siberia and 
China, situated on a second and higher terrace, it 2330 feet 
above the sea, according to the barometrical measurement of 
Krman. During the latest Russian mission to China, a series 
of heights was ascertained across the Gobi by' Bunge and Dr. 
Fuss, from Kiachta to Peking; and it was found, that fists 
pass lending over the mountain-chain of thn Dshir-gahuitu, 
lying south uf the Chinese provincial capital Ucgii, and on the 
south of tire river Tola, is only 3003 feet alwve the sea; and 
that on the southern border of the Gobi, not (hr north of Peking, 
the highest mountain-posses which me mused by flic great 
Chinese wall are only 5323 feet above the sea-level. 

Bctwero llvgu ami the great wall extend* the desert called 
the Gobi. It is not a level plnin, hut sink* towards the middle, 
where it is about 3001) and in some places only UflOO feet above 
the sea, and forms u long extended flat valley, lying from west 
to east. The lowest i«trt of this valley is occupied by the 
proper Gold, called also Sluuno (i. sco of solidJ ; its surface 
is covered with sand, and almonds in salt. In all its extent it 
displays the traces and phenomena of having (Hire lieen covered 
by the sea, and among the Mongols a notion still exists that it 
dill again lie filled with wafer. 

Farther to the west, towards the Gobi of llnmi, called Han- 
hai, or the Dry Sen, the latilc-luml probably rises lignin, I Hit still 
filltlier to the west it uppenrs to Jic furrowed longitudinally 
from we-1 to east by a wide and extensive depression of the 
surface. 3Ve are induced to make such a conjecture by the 
course of the large river which traverses Kasligluir and Yark¬ 
and, nod limning eastward terminates in the luka Imp, which 
probably occupies the lowest ]iu»t of the valley. The culture 
of cotton and thn vine in Chinese Turkistau, along the 
true! indicated, together with its numerous coinmerrial towns 
(Kiishglmr, Yaiknml, Akso, Kutschr, Kaiasliur, Torfan, Humi), 
which are traversed by the gieat road leading over Central 
Asia to China, rruder it very prolmlil*, that this valley is not 
much elevated alsive the level of the sea, and tluil thn countries 
in this direction offer no great obstacles to travelling. This 
volley is bound by two high mountain-chains, running west and 
east, of which that to the north is culled the Thinn-Mliau 
(llogdo Oi>lo) range, and the southern the Kuen-liui (Koul- 
kottu) mountains. These two extender mountain-ranges may 
la- called the interior mountain-chain* of the Eastern High¬ 
land of Asia; Ihe Altai mountains on the north, and tlie 
Himalaya range on the south, constitute the exterior mountain- 
drain* of this elevated region. 

Between these four extensive mountain-systems lie the three 
wide plains which occupy the central countries of Asia, and in 
which re>|*'Ctivcly are found the three large lakes of Balkuah, 
Lop, and Tengri. Ttiese three plains comprehend the three 
countries known under tlie names of Zungary, Tungut, and 
Tibet, and their general level probably rises higher as they 
advance from north to south. 

Tire mountain-chains of tlie Eastern Highland of Asia am 
little known to us, if tre except a small jwiion of tlie Altai 
mountains, and a part of the Himalaya range. Of the Altai 
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mountain), only tlie most western ridges, to the east of Semi- 
palutinsk, between the rivers Irtish and Oby, have been ex¬ 
plored, and here only their northern slopes, which are known 
by the name of the Altai Ore Mountains (or Erzgeburge), 
because they yield annually 70,000 marks of silver and 1900 
marks of gold: they rise near Kolywuu to about 5100 feet 
alxive the sea. Hut the higher snow-topped ranges called the 
Altai Dielki, in which excellent jasper and porphyry are found, 
and which extend farther to the east, near the lake of Telezkoi, 
attain a height of 10,000 feet and upwards. Neither the 
woody mountains surrounding the lake of llaikal, nor the 
Pa-uriun ranges, which contain rich veins of silver, have so 
great an elevation, though their height has not been ascertained 
by actual measurement. They aio however remarkable for 
their form: their tojn do not present craggy summits, but 
rather extensive unii nearly level plains like the table-lands. 

The mountains in the interior of the highland ore not 
known, except at a few spots, which have lieen traversed by 
travellers and caravans. Neither their height, direction, nor 
position is exactly ascertained. 

The Himalaya, or Himmaleh, Mountains extend along the 
north-eastern boundary of Hindustan, and constitute likewise 
the northern boundary of the valley of Asurn. They are 
situated between 27" and 35° N. hit. and 73" and 98" E. long. 
The most western portion (la-tween 7.T and 8S U K. long.) lies 
iu a general direction from north-west to south-east, forming a 
slightly-curved line, so that the north-western extremity runs 
north-north-west, and the south-eastern nearly due east. The 
eastern ]wrtion (between NS" and 98° K. long.) runs west anil 
east, in the first diiection the range extends more than 900 
miles, anil in (lie lust about <100; its whole length is 1500 
miles. Its hreudlh, as fur as it is known, varies between 80 
and 120 miles. The whole range may therefore occupy a sur¬ 
face of 150,000 stpiure miles and upwards. 

This extensive mountain range lies between two plains, a 
low and level one, which is drained by the Gauges anil the 
Brahmapootra, and extends along its south-western and 
southern declivity, and the elevated and partly hilly tnblr- 
laud of Tibet, which lips to the north-east uud north of the 
range. The plain of the Guuges and linihinnpoutru, at its 
southern extremity, is little elevated alxive the sea, and 
where it is farthest from the shore its elevation does not 
much exceed 1000 feel. The table-land of Tibet, as fnr os it 
is known, rises to the elevation of 10,000 feet und more. The 
Himalaya Mountains may tln-refure lie considered as an ex¬ 
tensive slope, by which the elevated table-laud of 'fillet 
descends to the low plain of the Guuges. Hut us in most 
cases where two plains of different elevations lie near one 
another, the descent by which the higher sinks down to the 
level of the lower is |iartly occupied hr a mountain-range 
running along the bonier of the more clei uted plain, so the 
Himalaya Mountains rise far above the level of the table¬ 
land of Tibet, and where they are contiguous to it they con¬ 
stitute an uninterrupted range, covered with snow in its whole 
extent, with the exception of a few mimutuiu-posses, which 
are partly free from snow during the hottest mouths. They 
terminate ou the plain of the Guuges, iu a wall-like range 
from 4000 to 5000 feet high, which however is fmpieutly 
bniken by gaps through which the rivers escape that carry 
off the water collected iu the interior of the mountain-region. 
This interior tract between the two Imrder-ranget varies con- 
siderably in the form of its surface iu different (tarts. 

The most north-western extremity* of the Himalaya is 
separated from the exteusive muuutaiii-rrgiiiii of Eastern 
Persia, which, from its highest mountain-range, lias obtained 
the name of Hiudu Cnosh, by the narrow valley of the Indus. 
This valley has not been visited by Europeans, and nothing it 
known of the course of the Indus through it, except that it is 
probably more than GO miles in length. We know, however, 
that a high snow-topped range protrudes iuto the most northern 
band of the riv«r,«id skirts its (tanks as far south as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Attoek. This range, called the Gosseie Moon- 


tains, constitutes therefore the most north-western extremity of 
the Himalaya. 

The river Sutlej, an affluent of the Indus, originates on the 
table-land of Tibet, and traverses the Himalaya lietweeu 31" 
and 32" N. lat. iu it* winding course from east to west. That 
portion of the mountains which lies between the valleys of 
the Indus and Sutlej forms towards the table-laud of Tibet, so 
far as is known, one uninterrupted range; its northern portion, 
which encloses the valley of Cash mire on the liurth-east, is 
called by the natives of that country Tibet Panjahl; the 
southern, between tin: upjicr course of the Chinab and the 
Seclioo, hears the name of tin; Paralasa Mountains. At the 
point of junction of these two ranges (between 33° 3IF and 
33® 10' N. lat.) are its highest summits, the Mcr and Scr, 
which rise considerably above the snow-covered range, but 
their elevation has not been determined. From this elevated 
range, the mountain-region spreads south-west ahout 80 miles, 
and is farmed of several ranges parallel to the principal range, 
hut at uue'pial distances from one another, so that the valleys 
which are enclosed by them are of dilVereut widths. Though 
the ranges themselves are not covered with snow iu all their 
extent, they contain several summits which rise far alxive the 
suuw-line. These ranges ate not continuous, hut several breaks 
of considerable extent occur between them. The valleys 
which lie between the ranges are probably between SOHO and 
7000 feet above the sea. The Iwit known is the valley of 
Cashmire, which is nearly enclosed by snow-covered moun¬ 
tains, on the north-east by the Tibet Panjahl range, and on 
the south-west by the Peer Panjahl Mountains. 

Twelve mountain-passes connect the valley of f'ashmire 
with the adjacent countries, among which the four following 
lire the most frequented :—1, the KuiidribiiU Pass over the 
Tibet Panjahl range (near 34" 20' N. lat.) to Lelt nr fsidak, 
on the tuhle-land of Tibet; 2, the Kagum Pass, from Islam¬ 
abad iu Gttslmiire to Kishtewar and Jtuniml on the Chinab; 
3, the Ilarriimulla Pass, traversing the Peer Panjahl range by 
Canhorn to Pruiich ; and 4, the UanramnlU Pass, running 
along the course of the river Jliilum to Mosuffembtid and 
Attack. The passes which traverse the Paruhixa Mountains 
are little known, except the Para I.alia Pass, which traverses 
the mountains between 32° anti 33" N. lat., and leatls from 
the vulley of the Upper Chinab to IA 

We know very little of the mineral wealth of this range, 
except that at its western extremity, where the ollsets of the 
Gosseie Mountains approach the Indus south of Attack, ex¬ 
tensive layers of rock-salt occur, which are worked to a great 
extent. As to the other natural riches of this [tortion of the 
Himalaya, Casluniie may ]ieihaiis la- considered as offering 
the most favourable specimen. The whole of this part of the 
range is now subject to Maharaja ltuiijit Sing, the raja of 
Lahore. 

We ]sun to the central purl of the Himalaya, or that which 
extends between the vulley of the Sutlej and llootau (from 77" 
to 88‘ E. long.). Here the mountain region is about 100 miles 
ueross, and is not conqxtsed of parallel ranges, hut enormous 
mountain-masses protrude from the principal range nearly to 
the middle of the mountain-region. These masses, which are 
of great extent and elevation, contain Inttwcen them only a few 
transverse narrow vulleys, which, wht-n com]nred with the 
height und extent of the surrounding mountains, may appro¬ 
priately lie called ravines. Such protruding masses arc lire 
Moral-ka-kimtla Mountains lietween the valley of the Sutlej 
and the upper blanches of the Jumna, which exhibit numerous 
peaks rising to lietween 18,000 anil 20,000 feet aliore the sea; the 
Mandjri Mountains, with their extensive snow-field, between 
the Supin, a tributary of the Jumna, and the hut mentioned 
river; the Uuclia-ka-Duiida Mountains between the Jumna 
and tlie Bhaghiratee, the principal branch of the Gauges. Far¬ 
ther east lie tin- mountain-masses of Jauuli and of the Panch- 
Kedar, which with their extensive snow-flt'lds and numerous 
peaks, several of which rise to more than 20,000 feet, <111 up 
the country between (heitwo pi iucipal branches of the Ganges— 



the Bbaghiratee and the Alakanomla. Between the last-men* 
tinned river and the upper branches of the Kali and Gogra, the 
most southern elevated mass is called the Tri Sula Mountains. 
It is over-topped by several peaks rising to more than 20,000 
and 21,000 feet, and contiguous to it on the north is the great 
mass of the Jawahir, which in its most elevated summit rises to 
21,238 feet, and is sunouttded by other peaks not much in¬ 
ferior in elevation. To the east of the upper branches of the 
Gogra River lies an extensive mountain-region, called Malle- 
bum, of which we hardly know anything else than that it it 
covered with very high mountains and partly with snow. It 
extends to the Dhawulaghiri range, the highest mountain-mass 
in the whole region, which occupies the space between 2a° 30' 
and 22° N. lat., and 83° and 81“ K. long., and is traversed by 
the Gandaki Gonga or Gun-duck. Its highest summit, called 
Ghosa Cotee, attains an elevation of 28,000 feet above the sea, 
and is the highest known land on the surface of tint globe. 
Contiguous to the Dhawhalaghiri Mountains on the east it die 
great mass of the Dhayabuug Mountains, whose highest pin¬ 
nacle rites to 21,300 feet. These extensive masses OH up the 
•pace between the Gandaki Ganga and the Dori Uadnki, and 
terminate north-west of Khatmandu mi the banks of that river. 
The space between the Rori Gandaki and the Anm, an affluent 
of the Coosy, is mainly occupied by the Salpoo range, which 
contains two summits exceeding 21,000 feet iu height, and 
many others nearly as high. The elevation and extent of the 
mountains lietweeu the Anm river and the boundary of Bootau 
are imjx-rfectly known. 

The mormons mountain-masses are separated from one 
another lay long hut very narrow valleys, which descend towards 
the south and south-west with rather steep slopes, especially in 
their higher parts. During the summer these u|>[>er valleys are 
covered with a vigorous vegetation, and are used by the iulia- 
bitauts of tlie lower valleys as pasture-ground ; hut during the 
greater part of the year they are Imricd in snow, aiid-uniiiha- 
bited. Through these valleys lie the few roads hy which the 
plain of the (ranges communicates with tlie countries on the 
table-land of Tibet. The most northern of these mads follows 
the valley of Sutlej. At l’uari. where the great mountain- 
musses of the Moral-ka-kaiula Mountain* begin, the road is 
61ti0 feet above tlie sea-level; and at Siiipkee, where it issues 
on the table-laud 10,181 feet. North of the Moral-ka-kanda 
Mountains the principal range of tlie Himalaya hear* the name 
of the Kailas range, and the Charting Ghaut leads over it from 
the valley of the Ruspu to that of tlie Todung Ghod; this |ioss 
attains the height of 17,400 feet alaive the sea. Out of the 
valley of the Hhaghiralee, or rather from that of its upper 
branches, the Jahueree river, the Gangtang Ghaut lead* from 
Niluug to Cliuprung, which is built on the banks of the upper 
.Sutlej, It attains only the height of 10,130 feel, and is prac¬ 
ticable for horses. The Manah Ghaut leads from the Vishnu 
Ganga, one of tlie upper branches of the Alokaiiauda, to Chap- 
rung, and rises to 18,080 feet. Hie road from the valley of the 
Duuli, ait affluent of the Alokonaudo, leads to Dumpo, on the 
hank* of the upper Sutlej over the Necailec Giiaut, which rises 
to 16.620 feet. The Oola DliooraGhaut (30°35' N. lat.)rises 
to 17,790 feet, and contains the road which connects the valley 
of the Gori, an affluent of the Kuli, with Dumpo. This teems 
to he the most frequented of all the roads traversing the Hima¬ 
laya Mountains, as far as they are within tlie British dominions. 
Tlie Nm Dlioora Giiaut, whose elevation has not been deter¬ 
mined, is traversed hy the rood which leads from the valley of 
the Douli, an affluent of the Gogra, to tlie sacred lakes of Rlia- 
wau Hrad and Manus Sarowar: it is only frequented by Hindu 
pilgrims. TheTaklakot Ghaut, which attains an elevation of 
17,600 feet, is traversed by the road which connects the upper 
valley of the Kali, an affluent of the Gogra, with Taklakot, a 
place built 16,700 feet above the sea, near the sources of the 
Gogra, and on the table-land of Tibet. From Taklakot the 
road runs through another mountaiu-pass to the sacred lakes. 
We hove only a very imperfect knowledge of the passes by 
which a communication is maintained between Nepaul and 


Tibet. From the Alpine province of Mallehum a long pose 
leads along the Gandaki Ganga over Masting, when* it attains 
its summit-level, to tin* plains extending along the river Son- 
poo. Tlie toad by which die Chinese army iu 1792 invaded 
Nepaul, begins on the side of Tibet ut Kheru, attains its highest 
level at Stapi, and tlieuce desceuds to Dhayabuug, Noyaknte, 
and Kliatmoudu- It seems to offer greater advantages than 
the utber roods. Another road leads from KUatmandu along 
the Bhootya Coosy to Cuti, and thence over the Langur l'use 
to Taugri, on the table-land. Farther east a road leads to 
Tibet along the river Coosy and its affluent the Arun, begin¬ 
ning at Vijayapoor and passing through Seksura and Maui- 
gumlwth to the talde-huid. The most eastern of these passes is 
tlie Phakali Ghaut, which leads from Sikim iiorth-east to Taug- 
cliim, and titmice over tlie mutuituina to Tibet; a part of this 
road runs through die territories uf the raja of Bootun. Nearly 
all these posses art* too steep and high for any beasts of burden, 
except sheep, which iu die Himalaya uiouulaiiis are used fur 
the transport of merchandise. 

The high mountain-mosses advance so far from the priti- 
cipal range into the interior uf the mountain-region, as to 
occupy more than one-third of it, when they descend with a 
rapid declivity. The other two-tliirds of it ’am of a very 
different character. The general elevation of this lower por¬ 
tion may be lietweeu 4001) and 3000 feet above the sea. 
Almorah, a capital of Kuniuuu, uu tlie river Kosila, and 
only 13 miles in a straight line from the lower edge of the 
niouiitaiii-regiou, is 3183 feet above the sea-level. Only tho 
valleys, which arc drained hy the Bhaghiratoo and Alakan* 
alula, the two principal brandies of the Ganges, sink con¬ 
siderably below this level; Tiii, on the Bhaghiratee, being 
2272 feet, aud Sireeimggur, ini the Alakaiuunla, 1R00 feet 
above the sea. Though the surface of this portion of tlie 
mountain-region is extremely uneven, and consist* of eou- 
tinual elevations and slopes, with narrow spots of level ground 
lietweeu them, the summits which rise above it are not nume¬ 
rous; they are also considerably below the snow-line, as they 
generally do not rise time 8000 or 9000 fret, They an 
either isolated, or united by lower ridges, above which they 
rise 1000 feet and more, lint these ridge* do nut run parallel 
to the mountain-region, except towards its lower border. This 
description howeier does not apply to tlie tract between the 
upjier branches of the Jumna and tlie Sutlej river, which to 
iiiuc.li more iiiouiifaiuout. Here the mountain-ranges are 
higher, more, continuous, and occupy a greater space, and 
several of the summits attain (he snow-line. Tlie Char-Peak 
(30“ 30' N. lat., and 77“ 30' K. long.), which is hardly 20 
miles from the lower edge of the mountain-region, is 12,160 
feet alnive the sea. Hu* difficulty which the great unevenuese 
of this tract presents to an easy communication lietweeu the 
inhabited places, explain* the circumstance uf there being in it 
a greut number of sovereigns whose dominion frequently ex¬ 
tends only over a few villages. Hie remain! (fer of Ibis lower 
portion of the Himalaya range contains mow cultivable land 
than is generally found in mountain-regions, end is also pretty 
well inhabited, though the villages are mostly very small. 

Hie mineral wealth of that portion which Mong* to the 
British, or is under their protection, is unknown; but Nepaul 
contains, according to Sir Francis Hamilton, dth mines of 
copper, iron, lead, and sulphur. Corundum is very common. 
In such a mountainous country the climate must of course 
vary extremely. We shall coniine ourselves on tills point to 
observing that Hie snow-line risee much higher on the north¬ 
eastern than ou tlie south-western declivity: on the former it 
occurs at about 16,606 feet, and on the totter at 12*300 fret 
above the sea-level. It follows that the vegetation also must 
be different at tlie same elevation on the two sides. 

The portion of the Himalaya between the Sutlej and Bootau 
is 'portly immediately subject to the British, or under Jbeir 
protection, and portly subject to the independent raja of Ne¬ 
paul. Hie British dominions comprehend the countries be¬ 
tween the Sutlej and the Kali Gogra. About one-half of tho 
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country between the Sutlej ami Kali Gogra ie governed by 
raja* under British protection, and the other half constitute* 
the Britiih province of Kumaon. The mountainou* country 
along tlie bank* of the Sutlej river i* occupied by 32 petty 
raja*, among whom the raja of Imlur, who reside* at Ranigur, 
and the raja of Kuhlur, who resides at Bulaapur, on the Sutlej, 
are the most powerful. But the territories of these raja* do not 
extend to the table-land of Tibet. The higher rnouutaiu- 
region is possessed by the raja of Binsahir, whose territories 
extend along both side* of the Sutlej river and beyond the 
Kailas Mountains, over a mountainous tract which ought to be 
considered as a part of the table-land of Tibet, and approach 
the town of Shipkee on the Sutlej. He resides in ltampur on 
the Sutlej. The raja of Sirmur governs the countries situated 
in the middle of the lower region west of the Jumna river. 
His residence is at Nahuri, a town built not far from the edge 
of the mountains towards the plain extending between the 
Gauges and Indus. The territories of these princes occupy 
about half of the countries which ore under British protection; 
the other half belongs to the raja of Gurwal, whose territories 
stretch over the whole breadth of the Himalaya range, compre¬ 
hending all the countries drained by the Bhaghirattue, and by 
tlie upper course of the Jumna and Supiit. He resides in the 
town uf Tiri, on the (tanks of tlie Dhaghirattee: hut tlie most 
important place is Dliern, a large town not far from tlie lower 
edge of the mountain-region, in a low and worm valley. 
North of this place, on the mountains of Mnssnru-ke-kauta, an 
establishment hits (wen made for Europeans who have lost their 
health in the sultry diinute of the plaint on tlie Ganges, at 
Lundur, 7000 feet above tlie sea-level (30® iff 30" N. lat., and 
78“ 4' K. long.). The British province of Kumaon is annexed 
to the presidency of Allahabad ; its capital is Almorah. The 
countries within the Himalaya range, extending from the 
eastern banks of the Kali Gogra to the liuundary of Booton, 
are subject to the inde|ieiidetit raja of Nepaul, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very unull portion contiguous to Bootuu, which is 
possessed by the raja of Sihim, an ally of the Britiih, who 
resides in tlie town of Sikim. Within his territory also a sana¬ 
tory i* established for the presidency of Calcutta, at Dargiling, 
near tlie Teetta river, an affluent of tlie Ganges. Its mean tem¬ 
perature is about 30® lower than that of Calcutta. 

Tlie eastern portion of the Himalaya range, extending from 
the western boundary of Bootau to the very sources of the 
Brahmapootra river, is almost entirely unknown. We are only 
acquainted with it at far as it is contiguous to the road which 
leads'from tlie [plain of the Gauges through Tasdsudon, the 
capital of Boolnu, to the table-laud of Tibet. Farther east the 
range has never been visited liy Europeans. When seen from 
the valley of Asum it does not appear to rise to the snow¬ 
line west of 02° E. long.; but probably the lower ranges 
which ore visible cover much higher mountains which lie 
north of them. Between 92“ and 08° E. long, however, exten¬ 
sive range* are yisilde, which .rite above the snow-line, and 
they appear to attain a very great elevatiou near tlie sources of 
the Braumapoutra. 

Hie word Himalaya is a Sanscrit word, compounded of 
hima, “ cold, or frost, or snow," and alaya, “ abode." (‘ Wil¬ 
son’s Sanscrit lljct.’) The resemblance of die first part of tlie 
compound to the name of Ha'itmi (Balkan), to the Greek 
chetma (^u'/wa), and the Lotiu hiemt, is obvious. The Greek 
and Komun 'geographer* were acquainted with this enormous 
mountain-range under tlie general name of Inians or Kmodui, 
though their limited geographical knowledge does not allow 
u* to assume dial their term Imau* comprehended to much as 
the won) Himalaya. It was known to Pliny diet the word 
* Imaut signs‘ted, in the lauguoge of the natives, snowy” (vi. 
e. 11). 

The vegetation of the Himalaya Mountains is particularly 
interesting, whether we cousider it in a special or in a general 
point of view. 

These mo on tain* have their south-west or Indian base 
clothed with a draw and almost Impenetrable juagle^ which 


separate* them Bom the plains of Indio. This belt diminishes 
yi breadth as we proceed ‘northwards, .until it altogether dis¬ 
appears to the north of the Jumna, where, in the country of 
the Sikhs, [cultivation is carried on close to the foot of the 
mountains. From the proximity of water to the surface of the 
soil, this tract of country is usually called the Torai, or Wet¬ 
land; but between die Ganges and Jumna rivers, KhadiT- 
lands. The moisture is maintained by die wont of free eva¬ 
poration from the surface of die toil, and is increased by die 
great quanddes of watery fluid transpired by the multitudi¬ 
nous leaves of diis dense forest; its dispersion being prevented 
by the want of free ventilation. With this uniformity of 
moisture we have also greater equability of temperature than 
in the open plains; for as less solar heat is absorbed {luring 
the day, so is radiation less free during die night under this um¬ 
brageous covering, a* is the case in die open plains in cloudy 
weather. Accordingly we have the characteristics of tropical 
climate, and with it tropical or Indian vegetation,'which there- 
fore extends much farther north along diis tropic-girt base, 
emphatically called by Bishop Holier the belt of deadi, than 
in the open plains, where great heats alternate with great 
cold. Iti the south-east parts, os in Sillier, Chittagong, and 
Lower Asain, tire forests are composed of gigantic trees, with 
extensive climbers reaching to their tops, epipfliytes covering 
their branches, and tall gnus concealing their trunks, as well 
as the elephants, which are found thereof the finest description. 
The trees are composed of Artocurpe®, Tcrebiutlmce®, Eu- 
phorbiaceai, arboreous leguminous and Malvaces, Comtirc- 
tnce®, Kbeiiacem, Aoreutiuceic, Cinchonucese, Guttifer®, ftc. 
Ficus elostica, the Caoutchouc-tree of Silhet, occurs in great 
abundance and of gigantic sine, as well as tlie Theetsec, or 
Varnish-tree, of die Burmese (Meluiiurrliwuusitata of Dr. 
Wallich). Hiptage madahluhi, Hatihinia curymhusa, and 
lloliiiiia mncrophylla, form the climber*, with species of 
Cnthurtocarpui, Erythvina, lluteii, Bouilux, Hibiscus, and 
Cochlospcmium Gossypium, with large and showy flowers. 
Here splendid tree-ferns are found, and numerous scilamiueous 
plants, witli the plantain and peppers. Great unil'urmity ex¬ 
tends along the whole of this tract, as many of the species of 
southern parts are found in the northern os far as 30", as the 
Dipterocarpeui, Shorea robusto, Ebeimcc®, Diospyros glotim- 
fera, Luuracew, Cinnamonium albiflurum, I'ipcrar.e®, Piper 
loiigum; a dwarfish Phicuix, P. humilis, and a trailing Cala¬ 
mus, represent the Palms. 

In the tract of forest between tbe Gauges and Jumna are 
found many species which occur also beyond tbe limits of 
India, as Cassia elatn, at the mouth of the irrawady, in the 
Birman empire, Marlea begouifolia in Java, and Deeriugia 
celosioides in New Holland. In the most northern parts 
Neriuni odorum, nr Oleauder, is found along the I tanks of 
rivulets, as it is ou those of watercourses in the north uf 
Afiica. 

In this tropic-1 ike forest die elephant reaches his most 
northern distribution on the bunk* of the Jumna, where a Pa- 
radoxuru* is common : the rhinoceros does not extend beyond 
the eastern hank of the Ganges. Many tropical bird* travel 
even farther north in die rainy season. A huge Python is found 
in die lower hills, its well as a Monitor of large sue. Most of 
the insects also are those of hot and moist climates: Papilio 
Parakekte, found by Dr. Horsiicld in Java, is also comraou at 
tbe foot of tlie hills in 30“ N. lat. 

The decrease of temperature being gradual os we ascend 
uniuiituins, so it die disappearance of tropical forms in the 
Himalaya*; and we continue for some time to meet with plants 
like Nyctanthes arbor tristis, which are common in the plaint 
of ludia. But ludiau trees and [slirub* toon disappear. On 
reaching the region of Rhododendron arboreum and Quercue 
lamia, at about 5000 feet, scarcely any but European forme 
are visible. But as a few species of tropical geuera travel iuto 
northern latitudes; to we And tome such among the European- 
like vegetation met with at 6000 and 7000 feet of elevatiou, 
in 30° N. fat, ae a few hud* and tome Acauthac m, with 
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specie* of Lonuithus, even on an oak. But annual* which re¬ 
quire only a lew months' to grow and ripen their seed indicate , 
the temperature of the season, and not that of the year. Thus 
many tropical plants may be cultivated in the summer of 
European countries, and European plants and cultivation j 
may be seen in die plains of India from November to March, 
or in what is tbe winter, os of more northern latitude*. In the 
same way we may see annual* characteristic of Indian or tro¬ 
pical vegetation at a much higher elevation in the Himalayas ■ 
in the summer months than appears compatible with the pre¬ 
valence of snow and great cold iu winter. This anomaly pre¬ 
sents itself at much greater elevation* than would be expected, 
or indeed possible, were it not that the whole of the southern 
face of the Himalaya* is uuder the iufluence of the tropical 
mins, during which they Vie inundated like die plains, and ul 
die some time enveloped in. clouds. The air, os it rises from 
the heated plain* loaded with moisture, deposits it on reaching 
tig; point of saturation in there mountains. Hence coutiimal 
moisture is preserved, aud also equable temperature; for die 
cloudy covering prevent* much absorption of beat during day, 
us it does radiation during night. Tbe cooling besides of a 
ridge or a peak bo* but small iufluence on the most of die at¬ 
mosphere by which it is surrounded. Hence wc observe but 
little change in the thermometer from night to morning, or from 
day to day, or week to week, aud the temperature dues not 
vary 10* of Fohr. for Uiree months, or from the middle of June 
to the end of Septemlier. During this season, therefore, we see 
many plant* in luxuriant growth which could not exist here 
for even a single day if cither the moisture was less or tbe cold 
greater, as Balsams, Begonias, some Melastnmacete, numerous 
Cyrtandrucem, tropical Orchidcm, and Scituniiueai. The 
branches of the trees become covered with mosses aud ferns, a* 
well as epiphytes, such os Deiidrobium alpeatre and (iselogyiie 
precox ; even Tlmlictrmn radiatum and Arum viviparura are 
found on trees at this season of the year. A small bamboo 
even may tie seen at and 10,000 feet, us well os lluscuea 
alpinn at die former height, both having their roots protected 
by the earth and the covering of snow d uring winter. 

It is in those months that rice is cultivated in diesc moun¬ 
tains, as well as other tropical grains, together with a species of 
arum, which is one of the principal articles of the chiefly ve¬ 
getable diet of the hill-people. 

The rlimate however of tliese mountains at about 7000 aud 
KOOtl feet of elevation being teinjierate, widi greater uniformity 
however, and u less range of the thermometer, or from about 
25° to t'O", supports u European-like vegetation. Instead however 
of all the *|iecie* being Indian, though of European form, many 
species are identical with those found in the plains of European 
countries. Of such there are several instances in tbe families of 
Cruciferous and Labiate plants, also among the Composite and 
I-egtiminassc. We may mention as instances, Hammeulut ar- 
vensis, common thyme, marjoram,and some ufthe mints; slicp 
herd’s purse, Pivmella vulgaris, and the widely diffused Samo- 
los ralerandi, though nowhere met with in die plains of lmlpi. 
This identity of sjiecies is uot confined to herbaceous plants, os 
we bave the yew anil the walnut, with the ivy and itubu* fruti- 
cosus. The apricot and the pomegranate may lie supposed to 
have been introduced, but the latter is undoubtedly wild. 
Pyvus baccate is a small Siberian tree, found also in time 
mountains. Several of die Caucasian genera ore also met 
with; and there is a great similarity between the vegetation of 
the Hindu Coush and tluit of the Himalayas iu genera, ant. 
probably also in sjiecies. 

It is curious to And among the above many which have 
hitherto been thought the peculiar genera of China and Japai 
as Stauntouio, Alielia, Deutxia, Eurya, and Camellia. Tea 
itself has now been found in Upper Aram, but probably es¬ 
caped from cultivated placet; even some of the some species 
occur in the Himalayas and these countries; at Cleyera och 
naoea, Hovenia dulcit, Kadsura and Lenicera Japonic** Bout 
tuynia cordate, Ophiopoguu spicatus, Pardauthu* chiacnsU, 
and many other*. Hence inferences were drawn that many 


parts of these mountains were fitted for the cultivation of the 
lea, long before it waa known that it already was to in Asam. 
t is still more interesting to find litre tome North American 
genera and specie* j as Triosteum, Otinorrhixa, and Plirytna; 
and even identical species, as O. brevistylis and P. leptostachyo, 
ith Detmodium nudifinrum, and a specie* of Panax closely 
dlied to the Chinese P. Gintengflhnd American P, quinque- 
blium, which Dr. Wallich hot named P. pseudo-Gitiseng. 

Tlie vegetation of the upjier belt consist* of oaks, pines, 
and fin of various kinds, yews, birches, sycamores, pop¬ 
lars, with viburnums, roses, Ac. Here the climate lieare 
some resemblance to that of polar regions iu the same season, 
the peaks are covered with suow for nine mouths in the 
year, which only melt* when tbe tun bos great power, 
and the light is bright in tile ratified atmosphere of these 
elevated,.regions. Junipers, dwarf-willows, and Rhododen¬ 

drons, with Andromeda fastigutta, closely allied to the 
Siberian A. tetragons, reach tbe highest limits. Along with 
the showy Primulas may be seen plants which are vary 

illar to those of Arctic regiout, a* Ranunculus polyprtalus 
to the Siberian R. glaciolis of Fischer; a specie* of saxifrage, 
S. iteunphylla, hardly to be distinguished from S. stolinifera, 
brought from Melville Island. Tint similarity iu form to 
the plants of very distant regions is not however confined 
to genera containing numerous species, hut is observable in 
other* where two or three only constitute tiro genus, and of 
which one is found in these mountains; os of Sievenia which 
occurs also iu Melville Island and Kamtchatka, aiid Dali- 
Iwrda jn North America anil the Strait* of Msgallioens, 
where many of the same genera are found a* on there lofty 
jieaks. The genera Oxyria, Gymnotidra, Wulfeiiia, Dictani- 
nus, Coriaria, and Staphylea, afford other instances, though 
nme ore found at a lower elevation. Ouriaiu is found in 
these moimtains as well ft in Van Diemeu's Land and the 
Straits of Magalhacus. 

Tbe snowy passes exhibit many of die phenomena cha¬ 
racterising these lofty peaks. Tbe resemhlauce in fonn, how¬ 
ever, is not confined to the vegetable kingdom. Tbe Hima¬ 
layan fox can scarcely be distinguished from the European 
specie*. Many birds are identical in i|iecie* with those found 
iu Europe: the woodcock may be adduced as au instance. 
Many insects also do not differ from those found in Europe. 
At still greater deration* the Alpine hare, or Lsgnmys, is 
found, which hardly differ* from the Silierian Pika. A jay 
((jorritla bisjieculoris) is of an American form, as is the genu* 
1'auMus among insects, which, until brought from the Hima¬ 
laya* by Mr. Jlowues, was thought to be confined cutirely to 
North America.. 

In crossing the snowy mountains by die passes, which are 
flanked by snowy peaks usually 3000 or 4000 feet more 
elevated, and which prevent tbe {ullage across of die air 
loaded with moisture, we have a very different set of pheno¬ 
mena presented. The district of Kunawur may be considered 
a purtiou of Tartary, or Tibet, instead of India, dwugh some 
Indian forms still show themselves in die bad of die Sutlej, in 
Lower Kunawur. The climate is extremely dry, and evapo¬ 
ration very rapid. Very little raiu lbll* at any time. The 
country is covered with snow from the end of October until 
April, but the layer is never very thick, from die great dryness 
of die climate. The cold is intense during winter, but the 
thermometer iu July and August ranges from M* to St* in the 
morning, and rise* even a* bigli as *0* or even *6“ during the 
day, in villages elevated 10,000 feet. “ When tbe suow is 
melted, there elevated tracts, surrounded and confined by 
towering mountains, absorb beat as readily during tbe presence 
of the sun, os they radiate it freely during his absence; and 
becoming, like the surface of the earth at ordinary levels, the 
source whence die heat received from the sun it diffheed to 
surrounding objects, they cause fire line of perpetual congela¬ 
tion (and consequently of vegetation) to rise higher and higher 
in proportion to their own elevation. Peaks and pinnacles, on 
(he contrary, projected into tbe air like promontories into file 
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ocean, partake rather of the equability of the meflia’into which 
they intrude, than impress on them, like plains and toble- 
landi, their own extreme! of beat and cold.” (Royle, 
Illuit., p. .10.)' 

Kunawur ii ei'erywliere interjected bjr elevated ridge* which 
•re crossed by pannes carving in elevation from 12,000 to 
18,000 feet; on some of those to the eastward, even on the 
latter height, little snow is seen in summer, and that only in 
streak*. Vegetation extends to 16,000 or even 17,000 feet. 
Junipers are found at 14,500 feet, Rhododendron lepidotum 
below them, but above the hirrh, which is found at 14,000 
feet. Pines do not extend beyond 12,300 feet. The highest 
cultivation was seen by l)r. Gerard near Jlabling, otjl3,600 
feet, consisting of hurley, buckwheat, and turnips. 

Tire Tartar province of Hungarung lies north of Kunawur, 
but separated by a lofty range which is crossed by a pass at 
an elevation of 14,800 feet, coinciding here with the limit of 
snow. The mountains have rounded outliues with gentle de¬ 
clivities. The country is destitute of trees, and presents 
everywhere a picture of arid barrenness. The villages are at 
elevations of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. Nako is ut the lutter 
height, on’ the western face of lofty mountoiiis,'yct there are 
produced luxuriant croj* of wheat, barley, buckwheat, and 
turnips 700 feet higher, rising by steps on terraces, enclosed by 
hedges of gooseberry, harbary, and juniper. Coragana Ge- 
rardiana and versicolo extend to 13,000 feet, and are the plant* 
called Tartarian Furze by traveller*. I)r. Gerard also found 
tills at a village at a height of 11,700 feet, where the barome¬ 
ter gave 11,000 feet, as the elevation of the highest field of 
cultivation. 

The fruit trees of the northern face of the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains consist of s]iecies of Pyrus and Persica, with the apricot, 
of which the fruit is dried, and the grape-vine, from which 
wine is manufactured. The families and genera of plants 
which prevail here are strikingly similar to those occurring in 
the Altai Mountains, as descrilied by Ledcbour in his ‘ Flora 
Altaico,' also in the south of Siberia and on the Caucasus, as 
among them we not only find such genera os ore common to 
these countries and other parts of the world, hut several which 
are remarkable and peculiar, as well genera as species. Among 
the latter we find Lithospernum nmplexicaule, Cuminum 
Cymimim, and Hyoscyamus uiger (the lost found Loth in 
Caucasus and in Europe) ; Hiebrrsteiuia odnrn, in Persia and 
on the Altai range; Cramhe cordifolia and Tanscheria dcser- 
torutn of the Caucasian Flora, the latter also found on the 
deserts of the Kirgliis and the luuikt of the Irtisch. Many 
others might be enumerated, but the aliove are sufficient us 
examples, and it is impossible within our limits to attempt a 
complete view of so extensive a subject. Notwithstanding the 
apparent barrenness of much of the country on the northern 
face of the Himalaya, nowhere are the flocks of cattle more 
conspicuous for number and variety. The cold aud dry 
atmosphere Is particularly favourable to the shawl-goat. The 
■beep ami goat are both used a* beasts of burden, aud the dog 
is of huge sin, and, like the'otlien, furnished with fine wool 
under the upper shaggy hair. The Blmral (Asiatic Argali), 
the Yak (Bos gruimiens), the wild horse, the Yuckur, or wild 
ass, and the Daiggtai, or Equns Hemionus of Pallas, are all 
found here, and obtain nourishing food. from the grasses of 
European genera, and the leguminous Astragali and Cora- 
ganas. Among birds, GypuMus harbatus aud the chough, or 
nd-legged crow, are common, with three species of pheasants, 
and the Chukot, which is most frequently seen on the most 
barren hills. (Dr. Royle'• ' Illustrations of the Botany aud 
Other branches of the Natural History of the Himalayan Moun¬ 
tains.*) 

The Highland of Eastern Asia is surrounded by extensive 
terraoes, through which the gnat river-system descends to the 
low land* bordering on the ocean. 

On the m ou n ta i n-ranges which bound the table-lands ou 
the north four peat rivers take their rise; the Irtish from the 
lake of Eoisang jottathe Oby and Tobol; the Yeneeei unites 
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with the Angara, which issues from* the lake of RaikaT, and 
with the two Tunguskos; the Lena, with its great tributary 
the Witim; and the fourth ie the Amur. They runvespee- 
tively 2006, 2500, 2000, and 1900 miles, measured along die 
course of the rivers. The Irtish, with its tributaries drains 
upwards of 1,300,000 square miles, tire Yeneeei about 1,000,QUO, 
the Lena nearly 800,000, and tire Amur about 850 ,000,—all 
taken together, a surface much more extensive than that of 
Europe, and the greatest part of which belongs to Siberia.. They 
abound in fish, and have plenty of water, so that two-tlurds of 
their courses ore navigable; but the lower port is for more 
tlian six mouths of the year covered with ice. This causes in 
spring-time an excessive swelling of the waters in tire upper 
branches and tributaries, by which their hanks arc torn off, 
and great masses of rocks and earth carried duwn, and strewed 
over the flat country along the lower course of the river. The 
navigation on the principal water-courses from south to north 
is, for this reason, very inconsiderable; but it is much ntore 
im|iortaiit its their tributaries running east aud west, by means 
of which a water-communication is established through the 
greatest part of the countries between the Ural Mountain* and 
Okhotsk. 

Prom tin mountain-region, bordering on (lie highland of 
eastern Asia, two extensive terraces descend gradually toward* 
the Pacific Ocean, beside* a great uumlier of smaller ones. 
The lutter are watered by smaller rivers, but the two former 
give rise to the two great river-systems of the Hoaug-Ho and 
Kiang (Kincha-Kiaug, Ta-kiang, or Yantse-Liang), of which 
the former rims upwards of 2000, and the lutter more thuu 
2900, if their great bends are taken into account. Kucli of 
them carries off the wutersof a surface of above 700,000 square 
miles. The Chinese call them the sous of the ocean, a name 
proliuhly derived from the tides ascending them upwards of 
400 miles, by which they are changed into seas of fresh water, 
and rendered navigable to a great distance from the sea. This 
great advantage of the Chinese rivers, arises from their geo¬ 
graphical position with respect to the Pacitic Ocean, in which 
the tides rise to'the greatest height. The sources of these two 
rivers are not very distunt from one another on the table-lands, 
but in their middle course they are widely se{urated to the 
liorth and south by the ranges which form tlie borders of the 
highland; in the lowlands of Chiua, howeter, they converge 
again, and their embouchures are only about a hundred mites 
distant from one another; hut before they fall into the sea, 
they are connected by numerous cuunls. The tract between 
these rivers may therefore be considered os one immense tUllu, 
and the rivers themselves os a doult/e rivpr-systein, formed on 
the most colossal scale, between which is situated the best 
cultivated country on the globe, central China, which to these 
rivers is indebted for its system of canals, and its civilization. 

The rivers of southern Asia form three distinct grou|is, of 
winch those of India east of the Gauges are little known : 
only their mouths and the lower part* of their course have 
lieen explored. Tliese rivers, of which six or seven run a con¬ 
siderable distance, token together, contain probably a greater 
volume of water tluui all the rivers of the northern half of 
Africa. Their course lies from north to south, or S.S.E., aud 
the valleys drained by them extend in a parallel directum 
between the mountain-ranges, which are as uniform os the 
valleys, aud widen towards the Suuda Archipelago, in the 
shape of a fan. The rivers of Cainboja, Siam, aud Pegu, 
which are the largest, carry off a great volume of water, and 
are navigable to a considerable distance from the sea; hut they 
have not yet been explored, except the river of Pegu or the 
Irawaddy, which, in the late war with the Burmese, was navi¬ 
gated by armed vessels, and ascended by the steam-boat Diana, 
up to the town of Ava, 446 miles from its mouth. It is said 
to be navigable for boats three hundred mtlee higher, to 
B'hatno. Its upper course was visited in 1827 by Wilcox 
and Burltou, who, setting out from Sadiya in Asam, traversed 
the Langtam mountains, and had a view of the river in 27* 30* 
N. lot. only about fifty miles front its sources, which lie in 



tin snow-coveted mountain* tattler jiotth, 4 At (bisplae* the 
IrawotUy ia ebayt, eighty yard* vide. On die roaps at 
D'Anvi^a tbit river Menu to.be identical with die ifo u gb wt w g 
or fos greet rim of Tibet, which Sow* to the soufhof BfLassa; 
•ik1,Jhw p sres gwf , quoted by Klaproth from Chinese author*, 
ci«#rm the cmqectqra of -the French geogr a pher. If thtate ( 
true, {be fe^mddy be* « course of nearly 2000 mil**, and it* ' 
sourcesfiesdno greet distance from those of the Gauges. Bat 
the information collected by Crawford in Ava, and by Wilcox 
in A *|». » not in favour of this hypothesis. 

The, rivers of India, within the Gauges, mu in e direction 
quite different from ttist of (he rivers beyond the Ganges, 
which me parallel to one another. The Ganges and the Indus 
take .a diverging course, and enter different parts of the tea; 
but their tributaries especially the Jumna and the Sutledj;*, 
approach one another, and taoilimte tlie commercial inter, 
course of the nations which inhabit the banks of the principal 
streams. The advantages which result from these rivers flaw¬ 
ing into different galls are still greater. The Gulf of Bengal 
brings tbs inhabitant* of the peninsula into communication 
with the natious of Malay origin and with the Chinese, whilst 
the Gulfof Malabar opens to them the coasts of Persia and 
Arabia. It it principally through this direction of its rivers 
that India within the Ganges bos enjoyed such opportunities 
of civilisation over ludia beyoud the Ganges. 

The river-system of the Ganges and Brahmapootra extends 
about 1300 miles in length, and drains a surface of nearly 
000,000 square miles. The Ganges rises in tlie Himalaya 
mountains, in the most elevated regions of the globe, covered 
with extensive masses of snow, from wliicb’abundance of water 
continually descends, and is carried off by a dozen great 
rit era, many of which exceed tlie Rhine in volume and in 
length of course. These’ rivers enter the D.lta of Bengal, 
which is twice as large as that of the Nile, and presents a most 
extensive and intricate system of rivets and canals, for irriga¬ 
tion os well as for navigation. By its junction with tlie 
Brahmapootra, which descends through the ruling of Asam, 
the river-system of the Ganges becomes double, awl not unlike 
that of tlie great Chinese rivers. Tlie Gauges and the Braluna- 
jKiotra descend from regiuns different in natural advantages, of 
which only that adjacent to tlie Ganges has attaiued a high 
degree of civilization. 

The river-system of the Indus has the highest historical 
interest, partly from ^containing the Pcnj-ab, the country of tlio 
five rivers, which descend from the eastern mountains, partly 
from the Cuhul, the only inqtortunt river which joins it ou die 
west, and partly from its geographical position. Flowing 
along the eastgm edge of the table-laud of Iran, with a general 
course from north to South, it forms tlie true boundary between 
K-utoru and Western Asia. Indie, that country which more 
than any other ha* attracted the admiration of the philosopher, 
the cupidity of the conqueror, and tlie speculations of die 
merchant, is accessible from the west only by two roads, one 
of which, leading along the valley of the Cabal river, passe* 
through Attack on die Indus to the Penj-ub j the other, .which' 
bos been lew used, leads from Herat through Candahir to 
Sliickarpoor near the Indus. The track which leads' from tlie 
table-land of Iran through Cabal to the narrow fetraoe on 
which Pesbawer ia built, and thence to Attack, is the high¬ 
road, along which die people of Asia for many generations 
descended ia their passage to Indio, but which never was 
ascended by the native* of (hat country. - The sourest of the 
Indus bate only been recently discovered (ISIS), a* Well as 
those of ita great tributary the Satxdru (Butledge) j both of 
them rise ou Da high table-land of Tibet, the Indus on the 
slopw of the Katie* Mountains, and the Batadm in tbe sacred 
lake of Msn—arm ms Them riven tbaraton do not arigta- 
ate, like tha Gangdfr euriw southeru slopes ef tbottiznleya 
range, but atr -Be* Mrffcsrn descssit and thrhigh table-land 
itself; ».Cart vririeh tiR lately was oat knows. From frh 
cirm res tones tetolhsua tbitt tbea* rivers trovers* Us* tangs fin 
all bre a dth , and-pntoiftnmgb iumsoat deft* 4* -foe 


mountain-most, before they arrive ft the low plows of*Hln- 
diistan. ‘Below the Fuqjnud (or Pamcbo-tiadii, i. t. the flvs- 
fbld river), which receives all the water* of tlie Pvirj-ob, the 
Indus, like the Nile, is not. enriched by any considerable tri¬ 
butary ; and ita delta, which was once so famous for its civil¬ 
ization, ia at present in a neglected state, and lias partially 
been changed into an uncultivated desert. Tbo whole course. 
of the Indus amounts to upwards of 1500 miles, and it drams 
a surface of mors thou 400,000 square miles. 

Such are the ten or twelve extrusive terraces of Eastern Asia, 
which, differing in their forms and geographical position, amt 
traversed by large river-systems, display a grant diversity of 
natural productions, and have given a different turn to the 
progress of civilisation amoug She nations whioh inhabit them. 
They an- partly divided from one anotlier and partly sur¬ 
rounded by tin- lowlands. But tliose latter are not flat level 
countries, Mountain-ridge* and table-land*'Often rise in tlie 
middle of them, though 5iey do not attain such a heights* 
those of Central Asia. Such a table-laud is found iu southern 
China, where it constitutes the mountain-region of Vuu-nan, 
Su-cbuau, and Kuaug-si; iu ludia beynml'the Ganges, when -. 
it occupies Lao*; and on the peninsula within the Gouge*,. 
when tlie table-laud of Deccan is the most roumriabhi, and 
at tin same time the best known, of these subordinate high¬ 
lands. 

This plateau of Deccan occupies with its elevated plains,, 
which, ou an average, rise from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
level of the sen, the greatest part of the triangular peninsula . 
between the Arabian Sea awl the Bay of Bengal. The moral- > 
taiti-raiige, known by dm name of die Ghauts, forms die west- 
era edge of the taide-laud, and descend* rapidly to the narrow, 
rorky, and picturesque coast of Malabar, which is charao- - 
terized hy its uumcruos liorliom'*. Ou the northern *td«, 
where the Yiudliyn Mountains stand, it sinks in steep terrace* 
extending tliruugh tint provinces of Mulwa auA Bundelkund, 
till it terminates in the flat plain of northern Hindustan. 
Towards tlm east it* descent is formed by gsutle slopes and. 
terraces, as the course of all die riven show*, which run oft) 
from the high plains to the flat und broad, lyut sultry aqd 
arid, coast of Coromandel, which, though surrounded- by 
shoals and without harbours, has become tlie favourite placs, 
of European colonies. Tins tabln-laml of Deccan is tnipch 
favoured by nature. Its insulated position 1* quits itidtjjWtd— - 
out of the highland of Central Asia; it is placed, bvtwoeiv 
two seas ami iu the conflict of the monsoons, and ooojfdjhjp 
sea-breezes. Moreover, its surface being formed by * ’ 

of terraces, which lie Within the tropics, it enjoy* all fj|p .jjjd- 
vantages of tropical oountries, without i»rtakmg nf.foolr disad¬ 
vantages. On the sultry coast the luxuriance of ; vegetation I*, 
displayed in tits cocoa-palm, the mango-trite, thpchinamau* 
laurel, and flic pine-apple; it thence passe* through forests of 
teak-trees to the ricc-ilclds on the table-laud of Mysore; oral 
still higher on tlie cool summits of the mountain* fliers me 
the fruit-tree* and grain-fleldi if Europe, flax-piautaiawns, and 
rich meadows. Among this three peninsula* wffl* which Asia 
terminate! on the south, and which remind us of the three 
penitisulos of Europe—Greece, Italy, aud Spain—on winch _ . 
civilisation made such rapid progress the peninsula of Deeeatt 
bos Certainly contributed most to the social improvement^ f 
mankind. Tire same* advantages are enjoyed by the adjacent., 
island it Ceylon, winch resemble* the Dcccnti in tbo fotoiftffV 
It* nirfoce, and znay be cantfdered as an appendage' o( jb ‘J 

The Highland of Western Asia, though much 'mteClm ftv j .. 
extent, fotrastli# second principal feature in 
neter of ibfo continent. It is not only fiW^;f|h«N]^' t tit4 a 
KkMrtto much mine akin to St ho Its naturtil sttwetare, and ( 
for both resaous mom closely couuected wkh it in an historical 
printed via*. Tto form of lu sm**to Is* ettlossM tunj «*- 
todrivs in it* parts, more iwtriy totstoblto thaloTEUtotw; and 
tlie same may lie raid of the elim(itoaiiA people. 

The Highland of Westom Asia, which is named the lugh 
labto-bmd of Iran, lu opposltwu to' the deep plain* which era 
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adjacent to it on the north-east, called Turan, has the figure of 
a rectangular oblong, extending from the Upper Indue through 
all Western Asia, to the shore* of the Grecian Archipelago. 1*» 
centre is occupied by Persia; over its western parts extends 
the duminion of the Turks, and its eastern division contains 
Afghanistan. Jt is materially distinguished from the High¬ 
land of Eastern Aain by the surface being more generally cul¬ 
tivable, nwl exhibiting extensive tracts which actually are 
cultivated, or wore so formerly. The latter circumstance is 
abundantly proved by the ruins of large towns which exist 
even in those districts which at present are without cultivation; 
as on the north-east in Khorasan, the ancient kingdom of Bac- 
tria, towards the south in Karmania and Penis, and even in the 
western districts, as in Kurdistan, which formed a jiart of ancient 
Media. This observe! ion, however, is not applicable to the south¬ 
eastern comer of the Highland, comprehending the ancient 
provinces of Gedrosia and Arachosia, which at present forms a 
part of Baluchistan, and attains its greatest elevation in the 
table-land of Kehit, which rises, according to one estimate, to 
7000 feet above the level of the sen. Its eastern and extremely 
rapid descent towards the valley of the river Indus, which is 
formed by steep rocks and feeds no rivers, is without cultiva¬ 
tion, and even without roods, except one, and only inhabited 
by savage tribes of Afghan origin, who have no historical 
records. The road alluded to is that from Cuudahnr, through 
Pislieen, Quetta, nnrt Baugh, to Shickurjioor. (‘ Conully's 
Overland Journey to India.*} 

The northern edge of the Highland, which extends along 
the southern shores of the Caspian Sea and the plains of 
Bttchuria, contains the Bnctrinn, Parthian, Hyrcanian, and 
Caspian mountain-passes, which are narrow defiles, offering a 
passage for the armies of conquerors which descend from Iran 
to Turan. This country has, fur many centuries, been the 
ahodc of warlike mountain tribes, whoss chiefs, by holding 
possession of the mountain-passes on lire north, hare extended 
their dominion over the extensive plains of the tahle-laud. 
This was the policy of Nadir Shah and of Fet'li Ali Shalt, 
who, sensible of this peculiar circumstance, fixed their resi¬ 
dence at Tehernn, a town built near one of the passes, nu the 
high table-land. The caravans, which travel eastward to India 
and Huchuria, ami westward by Tauris (Tabrees) to Armenia 
and Asia Minor, are obliged to pass along the southern side of 
this mountainous boundary-girdle, and near the openings of 
the passes. Along the great rood, which is invariably fixed to 
this tract by the nature of the snrfaee on the northern bound¬ 
ary of the table-land, thi>rr ruse numerous great emporiums. 
Here we find the towns of Cuhul, Cundutair, 111 rat, Meshed, 
Nishnpour, Teheran, Hni (the ancient Ulingie), Cusbin, mul 
Tauris. 

The southern border .of the table- 1 and of Iran is still more 
distinctly unliked by nature. It is separated from the low 
and narrow const and the wide plains watered In the Tigris 
Mid Euphrates, by a broad mountain-tract, which, beginning 
at the mouth of the Indus, extends to the place where the 
rivers of Mesopotamia, breaking through die rocky masses of 
the high table-land, eider the low plains. This mountain- 
tract consists of from three to seven parallel ridges, separated 
by os many narrow longitudinal valleys, which sometimes 
extend many days' journey hi length. The ridges arc com¬ 
posed of limestoue, and rise like terraces from die low coast. 
Beyond them extend the wide table-lands. There are few 
mountain-posses through this natural entrenchment of Persia, 
a country which may be considered as a fortress greeted by 
nature for the defence of the tuitions which inhabit it. Among 
time narrow mountain-passes, which lead from the sultry low 
coast called the Gnrmsir (warm region) through tile great 
staircqie of mouutalh terraces to the cool table-land in the 
interior called Sirhud, three roads have acquired some cele¬ 
brity, .in history, which we shall notice more particularly under 
the names of die Sintm, MahtU, and fiWnrs AAsslaw-mJ. 

. ^The Eastern mountain-read begins at the hwhmr of Ben¬ 
der Abasst or Gambroon, near the entrance of the Gulf of 


Persia, and leads northward to Kerman, the ancient Karmania, 
situated on the cool table-land, in a spot which abounds in 
springs, and is covered with fruit-trees, though surrounded by 
desert plains, in which it lies Bice an oasis hi the midst of the 
Libyan Sahara. From Gambroon a road also leads past Lor 
to Shirax. (‘ Herbert’s Travels,’ p. 124, Ac,} 

The Middle monutam-road begins at the town of Abou- 
shehr or Bushire, on the shorts of the Portion Gulf, and leads 
first over a lower ridge to Kasnm, near Stuhpoor, the residence 
of the Saxsauidie (of king Sapor 1., a.d. 310), which is situ¬ 
ated in (lie first valley; from this point it passes over a rocky 
mountain to Shims, once the residence of the Arabian caliphs, 
wlu'ch it built in a wider and richer valley; and then through 
winding mountain-roads and narrow ravines to the valley which 
contains the ruins of Persepolis, From these ruins the road, 
continuing iu a northern direction, again traverses some narrow 
passes through high rocks, which are full of monuments of the 
early ages of Persia, till it issues out of the mountain-region, 
and enters the extensive table-land on which Ispahan, the re¬ 
sidence of the Sufi dynasty, is built. The residence-towns of 
these different dynasties have been built on the fields of liable 
where signal victories were obtained, and are placed at the 
openings of the most difficult mountain-posses. The Arabs 
were obliged to pass through this difficult road on their way to 
Persepolis, and this has likewise been the route of modern tra¬ 
vellers who have entered the inland provinces of Persia from 
the Persian Gulf. The Macedonians, under Alexander, uud 
alter them Timur, made their way from the hanks of the 
Karoon to Persepolis up tlie valley of the Jerahi and by the 
pass of Kalat-i-Sefid. 

The Western mountain-road, which lies to the north-west of 
the former, may tie called the Median, in opposition to, the 
Persian, which ]iosscs through Persepolis. Beginning at or 
near the modem Bagdad, it passes through the Media- Pylse of 
the mountain-range called Zagros, runs by Kenriunshaw, 
Besittoon, and the remains of tiie temple at Kutigavur, and 
j terminutcrrtit Hamadun, the ancient Kchulana in Media. This 
road, like the preceding, contains many historical monuments, 
anil it crosses the upper course of the rivers which flow through 
the low lands of Sudanu. 

Thus a series of towns, the seats of ancient kings, and now 
the sites of historical monuments, beginning with Kerman, and 
comprehending Persepolis, Panagadtp (or Pamagardal, Isjki- 
han, nnd Hnmatlan, and terminating at Tauris, lies along the 
internal slope of the mountain-ridges which border the table¬ 
land of Iran mi the south, analogous to that series which we 
have observed along the northern girdle of the mountain-range. 
These towns mark the boundary which separates the region of 
the natural fastnesses, of the mountain-passes, of (lie battle¬ 
fields, of the pastures, and of tlie country adupted to the chase, 
h hie)i is formed hy the mountain terraces, from tlie interior 
tuldc-laud, which is more level and uniform in its aspect. The 
table land itself is traversed by some ridges of hills, which 
extend iu a general direction east and west, and attain only a 
mnderate height above the plain; it is also furrowed by a 
few depressions, which are coveted with greeu meadows, or 
scanty postures or steppes, and in a few places with sandy 
deserts, or a soil impregnated with salt. 

Fraser, on his route through Persia from Aliushebr to Te¬ 
heran, determined the elevation of many points above the level 
of the oca, and his statements give a very instructive view of 
the continually changing surface of Iran. Abushehr is built 
on the shore of tlie sea in tlie sultry Gurmtir, and lias a cli¬ 
mate favourable to the growth of palms. Kaxrun, oa the first 
mountain terrace, is 2773 feet ahqve the level of the sea. The 
highest point of the past calledDesht-l-Aijon, above Shiraz, 
rises to 7200 fret. The town of Shims itself, which is Irailt 
on the second mountain terrace, is 4304 (bet above the sea; its 
climate is favourable to, the vine: but the palm does not 
succeed. Tlie highest point of the pass over the third moun¬ 
tain-ridge above PersepoUe rises, to 0606 feet. Ispahan, lying 
in the plain which forms die third terrace, is 4110 feet a hove 
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the sea. From (bit level the mountain-posers lying flutter 
north near Kohrood nee nearly 3000 feet higher. Towards 
Koora wet find foegtvatest depression in the table-land: here 
the Surface sinks to 3046 feet It rim again In the plain on 
whieh'Tshetan is buitt, which hit au elevation of 3780 fleet. 
The mountain-pose which leads to the Caspian Sea past Kisfakc 
rises to 4073 feet; and the entrance of the Hyrcanian pass at 
Sfaarood to 3(14. The Bcmiwend, the highest mouutain-pnk 
m this Country, attains on elevation of shout 14,700 feet; hut 
most 6t the adjacent summits do not rise above 7000. (• Ixm* 
don Ge»g. Journal,’ viii. p. 113.') The northern slope of this 
range towards the Caspian Sea is extremely steep. 

The m^st remarkable feature in the surface of Persia is the 
olwence of any considerable river, though this eouniry occupies 
a space at least equal to that of all Germany. This does not 
arise from a want of spring inter, which is found at no great 
depth under the surface almost everywhere, and renders this 
country cultivable hi most districts; hut it is Tiwiug to the 
want of extensive nflleys traversed by running waters, 'This 
want has deprived it of au intensive river-system, and conse¬ 
quently of the most powerful ‘means provided by nature frir a 
continual progress in civilisation. To this circumstance it 
mutt lie attributed that the nations of Iran never got entirely 
rid of the character peculiar to a pastoral life, though ft-ora 
time to time they have exhibited a considerable degree of 
mental culture. 

At the western extremity of Iran, between the innermost 
corners of the Gulf of Persia and of the Caspian Se.i, about 
the fiftieth meridian, the table-land narrows to nearly half its 
former extent, but it increases in elevation. To tlie east of 
this Hue extensive plains form the prevalent characteristic, lmt 
to (lie west mountain-masses rise higher and higher. Here 
1 logins the alpine region of Persia with Kurdistan, here are the 
lakes of Urmia and Van, ami the sources of the rivers Zab, 
Tigris, Araa, and Euphrates. The table-land is replaced by 
mountains, which rite to an enormous height, and Ijy elevated 
valleys between them. Such is Awrliijan, the fire-region, the 
native country of Zoroaster. On the north-west both the 
mountain-ranges and the table-lands are again united in tbs 
compact mountain-region and high table-loud of Armenia, of 
which Aserbijan forms only a lower terrace. The countries 
of Asia which extend west of Armenia resemble in their 
structure Europe rather than Eastern Asia. The surface no 
longer presents such compact masses, which rise to a consider¬ 
able elevation, and extend over a great space; if nlfers to the 
view more separated and distinct masses, which form at it 
were individual limits. We may distinguish four different 
divisions of this kind. 

The first is the elerated and mountainous table-land of 
Armenia, which extends in the form of a triangle between the 
angles of three seas, the Caspian, Black Sea, and the Gulf of 
Alexandrotta. Tlie plain on which the town of Knerutn is 
huilt is about 7000 feet above the level uf tlie sea, and the 
highest summits of the Ararat, which overtop tlse plains,* 
attain tlie height of 17,300 English feet. 

Tlie second great division is formed hy tlie Caucasus which 
is united to Armenia by ridges of moderate height, in part, 
covering the Caucasian isthmus. This high mountain-region 
is characterised fay its isolated position and its entire inde¬ 
pendence of the table-lands of Asia, at well as by its 
double descent to the north and south, which renders it much 
more like the mountain-regions of Europe than those of Upper 
Asia. It may be compared with the alpine region of Switzer¬ 
land, find is distinguished like that country hy for’ natural pro¬ 
ductions mid the character of itss inhabitants, though foe rivets 
which rise in its mountains (Kur, Kuban, Terek) can¬ 
not be cetnpured with those Of Europe in length or in im¬ 
portance. 

The third separate mam, which lias On (he weste rn border of 
the Highland ef Asia, is the peninsula of Anatolia, which, On 
Muee aides, is surrounded by seat, and on foe east is joitsed to 
Perns fay foe mountain-system of foe Taurus. The interior 


is occupied by a table-land, which, on an average, perhaps 
rites to foe height of about 3000 fort above the sea, and de¬ 
scend* with steep dope* towards foe north and the smith. 
Towards foe west foe deeeent is gentle, being formed hy long 
fertile valleys traversed hy abundant stream* till it terminate* 
an fog shores of the ABgean Sea in 0 coast frill of promontories 
add indentations, marking the termination of foe rings* which 
tun from east to west in this peninsula. Thii peninsula is 
placed like a bridge for the passage of nation* between Asia 
and Europe; it may be compared with the Pyrenean penin¬ 
sula in many respects. 

The fourth region, which »r Connected with the Highland 
of Western Asia, is formed by foe Syrian mountains, Which 
running towards tlie south contain Mount Lihatmt, and 
thence continue to foe elevated cone of Mount Sinai, an 
isolated mountain-mass, which is a rare occurrence in Asia. 

Western Asia, though indented hy gulfs and amis of tint 
sea, Which make peninsulas and head-lands, I* not favourable 
to foe formation of extensive river-systems, which only occur 
on the eastern side of Asia. Like Europe, it presents forms 
of less dimensions and more adapted to the dominion of man. 
Only one extensive river-system exists in this country, and 
this consists of two large rivers; a feature which is peculiarly 
characteristic of Asia. This is die river-system of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris; tlie north branch of the Euphrates Come* 
from near Rrserum, and the east branch from foe western 
extremity of tlie table-lainl of Iran, where tlie eonntry rise* 
to n complete mountain-system, with diverging ridges and 
intervening elevated valleys. The Tigris rises on (lie smith 
side of tlie high range, along the north side of winch tlie eastern 
branch of the Euphrates flows. The Euphrates ho* a winding 
course nf near IftflO miles, measuring along its whole line. 
When these rirors have jtassed through tlie Taurus, tlie Euph¬ 
rates north of Bumkula, sud the Tigris above Mosul, they itegin 
to converge and to surround Mesopotamia, till (hey approach 
in the ancient Babylonia. Their waters traverse the same della, 
and enter the’Persian Gulf by one chaimrl. 

In foe valley of the Nile civilisation descended along its 
banks from one royal residence to aunfoer, from MeroM to 
Tlicbcs, and thence to Memphis and Sttis. Hut in tlie valleys 
of foe double rivers of Asia we meet with double royal resi¬ 
dences, double civilisation, ami double political systems, a* 
Babylon and Ninivc respectively on tlie Euphrates anil Tigris; 
Delhi and H'Ltusa, with Brahmanism mid Buddhism, on tho 
river-system of the Gauges; and on the doulde river-systems 
of China, the southern and the uurthrni empire, Ma-clun and 
Klmtai. In foe progress of time, when civilisation descended 
llwse streams, and met at their conflux, or where they ap¬ 
proach near one another, the different degrees of perfection 
which it had attained, and the different tum it hod taken, 
must have produced, ns tlie nation* came iu contact with one 
another, a beneficial effect. Tint same observation applies to 
tlie fourth great system of double rivers, the Sir and Gilioti, 
on tlie banks of whiob, in the centre of Asia, tlie same fact is 
repeated in the royal residences of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The peninsula of Arabia project* from foe highland of 
Western Asia, ami may be considered as an entirely inde¬ 
pendent member. It Is divided from the motmlttin-system of 
foe Taurus by foe lowland of Syria, which estends to foe 
south-west of the Euphrates. On the south of this lowland 
the country again rises, and assumes quit* a different dia¬ 
meter. This constitute* foe highland of Arabia, which,in foe 
form of a* trapezium, e.onfatn* foe table-laud of Nejd, foe 
native country of the Wahhabite*, a cold country, Connected 
on foe south with tlie elevated Yemen or Arabia Felix, which 
descends in terraces toward* two sew- It* descent towards 
the west is strep, and formed hy parallel £oputain-ridges, with 
well-sheltered valleys between them. In which the towns of 
Mecca and Medina are situated. This part of foe country 
is better known than the sleep descent towards tlie south be¬ 
tween Aden and Iladraraaut, and. thence to Muscat. Tlie 
eas ter n declivity, which appear* to descend with a gentle slope 
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fowardi (tie Gulf of Persia, and surrounds the islands of 
Bahrein, noted for their pearl-banks, ii no better known. The 
cold Nejd i« tie* native country of the Arabian horse and the 
Arabian camel. On the terraces bordering it 011 the west the 
tntld climate allows plantations of coffer, uiid tire low and 
narrow coast, with its sultry air, produces, like the Gntmsir of 
Persia, the dute-jioJm, which will not grow cither on the table¬ 
land of Nejd nr mi that of Iran. 

Arabia exhibits characteristics entirely different from those 
which mark the oilier parts of Asia. As already indicated by 
its geographical position, it forms a point of coutuct between 
Aiiu ond Africa, and participates in the distinguishing qua¬ 
lities of both. The Chinese, confined to their own territory 
by the nature of the country which surrounds them, and 
separated from the remainder of the world by seas and moun¬ 
tains, feel no inducement to abandon their native land ; 
they never concerned themselves aland other nations, and 
they excluded foreigners from their country. The Hindu, 
placed in a country in which all the advantages with which 
Asia is gifted by nature are concentrated, early acquired a 
high degree of civilisation; but lie has never passed the bound¬ 
ary of his tiative laud, ami, with equal indifference, has 
received all foreigners who Imve entered the country as con¬ 
querors, merchants, r.olouists, or missionaries. The Arabs, mi 
the other hand, whose native country spreads out between two 
great divisions of the globe, luvc assimilated themselves to 
both, and at one time extended their dominion to the most 
western point of Africa os well as to that of Asia. Ihe 
greater number of Arulw ore dispersed without the peninsula, 
which is the native country of their nation, hut which pre- 
jiarcd them for the eiidumuce of every climute. Its sultry 
coasts resemble the arid deserts of Libya; the moderate cli¬ 
mate of the terraces approaches that of Deccan, Iran, and 
Catalonia ; and the cold .Nejd differs little in its physical cha¬ 
racter from the highland of Central Asia, on which we find the 
Arabs dispersed to a great distance from their native country. 

We now puss hi the third great division which the surface 
of Asia exhibits, the Lowlands, which ore situated without 
the highland regions and the valleys formed in the extensive 
terraces avouud them. These latter, according to a rough 
estimate, may nccupy a surface of idiout 4,300,000 square 
miles, or mine thou one-fifth of the whole extent of Asia, unit 
consequently there remain about 0,000,000 square miles for 
the suiface of the lowlands. These lowlands lie aruund the 
wore elevated part* of the interior, and occupy countries of 
great extent along the sen, so that Ihe lower ruurse of the 
great river-systems traverses these plains with many windings 
nml with very little fall. In these plains the great empires, 
by which the history of this division of the globe is so distin¬ 
guished, have attained their greatest power, and continued for 
the longest period. The extensive low plains are six in num¬ 
ber; they aie different in their natural character, and in no 
way connected with one another. 

The tlrst is the great Chinese Lowland on the eastern shore 
of Asia, along the I'ucilic Ocean, beginning at Peking and 
extending along the Yellow Sea or Whang-Hay, southward 
tout Nanking to the province of Kiaug-si. Lying south of 
die 40th parallel, and extending neatly to the tropic, it enjoys 
a tenqjcrufo climate, and exhibit* the most advanced state of 
agriculture, the most extensive system of canals, the most 
active internal navigation, and is the richest and most populous 
granary iu the whole world. 

The second is the ludo-Cliinesc Lowland, which, lyiug be¬ 
tween the Gulf of Tonkin oud that of Siam, extends from the 
10th degree of north latitude to the tropic, oud comprehends 
the kingdoms of Conthoja and Siam; it* northern boundary, 
however, is net yet ascertained. It unites the advantage of 
being situated south of the tropic with that of being plentifully 
provided with water, oud it is therefore exceedingly well 
adapted to ihe culture of rice. A part of the surface is covered 
with stagnant water and lakes. 

The third is the Lowlaud of Hindustan, or Stud, which 
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comprehends the nor them part of India, and extends is the 
form of a triangle between the Gulf of Bengal and that of 
Guxerat. It is bounded by the two river-system* -iff the 
Gauge* and Indus, oud overtopped by three table-lauds, 
those of Tibet, of Iran, and of the Deccan. Being situated 
out of tli^ torrid zone, but near the tropic, it eujoyi all the 
advantages of a tropical climate, without its disadvantages. 
None of the lowlands equal it in the riebnesa and variety of 
the country which surround* it. It i* iu populous as die 
Lowland of China, which it for exceeds in the number of 
different nations inhabiting it, and that of royal residences 
(Delhi, Agra, Benares, Calcutta, Lahore, Multan, Ajmeer, 
Ac.), nearly all of which are placed near its centre. In the 
western half of this region, a narrow tract of laud is covered 
with moveable sand, not unlike the Sahara. 

The fourth Lowland is that of Syria and Arabia, winch on 
its eastern extremity is bouuded by the innermost corner of 
die Gulf of Persia, on die west by the mountain* of Syria, on 
the south by die table-land of Nejd, oud on the .north and 
north-east by dial of Iran. Ouly its northern half is watered 
| by the river-system of the Euphrates and Tigris, 'while it* 
southern lull! presents an arid and desert aspect. 

The Unit two lowlands may be culled Maritime, and the 
second two Continental. The Chinese and Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands arc, for the must part, surrounded by seas, exposed 
to the continual action of high tides, and frequently drenched 
by the moisture brought by die winds from the east and 
south-east. The lowland of Hindustan, ami that of Syria and 
Arabia, on the contrary, border ouly on narrow bays, and on 
die south and on die north arc overtopped by high table-lauds 
which have always a dry atmosphere. Hence it follows that 
iu the last-mentioned luwlumls drvuess (if the air prevails, as 
moisture in the former, and that they must be distinguished 
by all the consequent vaiiutious uf vegetation and animal life. 
Iu China and the peninsula beyond the Gauges the inhabitants 
approach in their manners and customs the inhabitants of 
islands; hut in India and Babylonia they are like (he inha¬ 
bitants of inland countries. The southern half of the lowland 
of Syria and Arabia, indeed, resembles the Aliicju .Sahara, 
anil is therefore called tho Arabian Desert. Though situated 
without the tropic it displays a tropical nature; and, divested 
of the peculiarities by which Asia is distiuguislied, it partakes 
more diati any other country of the features which characterise 
Africa, its arid climate and its natural productions. 

The fifth is the Northern or Siboriun Lowland, which occu¬ 
pies more than half the area of ail the lowlands of Asia taken 
together, and extends along the Polar Sea from the Ural 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Though traversed by ex¬ 
tensive river-systems, it derives little advantage from this 
circumstance, as it contains only iu the southern third of its 
surface (lictweeu 30° and (iff 1 N. hit.) habitable and cultivable 
land; this part has been colonised by European settlements, 
the most numerous in Asia. The northern and most extensive 
district, lying either within the polar circle or near it, is be¬ 
yond the boundary of the habitable world, ami belongs 
rather to the polar regiuu tlian to (hat division of the globe 
which has received the name of the East. The Lowland uf 
Siberia, awing to it* slight elevation above the sea, has a great 
influence ou the physical character and climate of the whole 
continent of Asia. 

The sixth Lowland is that of Bucharia, which is only watered 
by the Caspian and the Lake of Aral. Ite greatest extent is in 
the direction of the system of the double met* which traverse it. 
Beginning at the innermost angle, formed by the western edge 
of the table-land of Tibet and the northern edge of that of 
Iran, this lowland extends to the forth-west, over the coun¬ 
tries adjacent to both banks of the Volga, op to the over Don 
and the boundary of Europe, between the mountain-ranges 
of the Ural and of the Cau casus. Thu* it may be considered 
as ou intermediate form .which connects Central Asia with 
Europe. Its extensive plains, which are econtily watered, are 
a kiwi of mean between sandy desert* and a gricul tural toil, 
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and their sqrfrc* k mainly formed of grate]. They are what 
ate commonly called *teppe *—plaint covered with gran, and 
without wood, in which are scattered a few tracts of cultivable 
ground. Such a country it the natural abode of nomadic 
trihee. Deprived of all natural riche*, except in a few place* 
where agriculture is carried ou liy artificial irrigation and 
imtneme labour, and rather characterised by a total want of 
natural capabilities this lowland i* very remarkable in an 
historical paint of view. Being placed in the centre of very 
extensive countries, and surrounded by different nations, it bas 
been involved in all the great historical events: it was here 
that the conquerors, such as Cyrua and Alexander, who pro- 
cceded from the west, and those of Chiua who came from 
the east, the Bactrians, Ghasnavidea, and Great Mongols, who 
advanced from the south, and die Itussians from the north, 
found a stop to tlieir progress. 

The natural poverty of tbit eouutry, and the comparative 
richness of those surrounding it, together with the want of 
fixed abodes, and the various political changes of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, have frequently induced the inhabitants to 
puss its natural boundaries. The inhabitants of this lowland 
have lieen, through all centuries, nations of change and migra¬ 
tion, who, since the times of the Scythians, Goths, Alans, 
I T *es, Conianes, Petsheniges, Turks, and Tartars, till nearly 
our own times, have inundated Europe from time to time, and 
changed its faee by destroying, impairing, or retarding civil¬ 
isation. Their own country, meanwhile, wns not exempt from 
great changes, both os respects the nations which inhabited as 
well as the dynasties which governed it; and at present it ex¬ 
ercises a great influence on political events by its geographical 
{KMitiim and the obstacles which it opjloses to the progress of 
the three great empires of Asia—the Chinese on the east, the 
Russiaus mi the north, and the British on the south. 

In thus bringing the whole surface of Asia into one dew, 
we find it composed of Six Lowlands, different in tlieir na¬ 
ture, and independent of one another; they spread below and 
nround Two Highlnttds occupying an immense space, which 
themselves are summtided liy seven or eight less extensive 
and entirely separate mountain or talile-land regions; that of 
southern China, the Peninsula without tho Ganges, Deccan, 
Arabia, Syria, Armenia, and the Isthmus of the Caucasus,— 
nil of which exhibit peculiar features, by which the countries 
surrounding them are characterised, in the same niainn-r as 
the great Highlands characterise the whole continent. If we 
add to their number ten or twelve intermediate formations, 
constituting tile terrace-regions, we have nearly a score and a 
half of great, natural divisions on the surface of Asia, every 
one of which has a distinct character. 

Mineral i. I’reriou* Stone*. —Hock-crystal in the greatest 
variety, amethyst* in tlie Altai, Himalaya, and Ural moun¬ 
tains ; cornelians, agates, in western India, and in the Gobi 
desert; caslmlongs and onyxes, in Mongolia; yn, or oriental 
jade, in Turkisftui; different kinds of jasper, in the Altai 
mountains; pearl-stotie it found on the shores of the Gulf 
of Okhotsk ; beryl, in tire mountains near the Lake of Baikal; 
lapis lazuli, in the nunc mountains, as well as in the Hindu 
Couth, anil on the banks of flic Oxns; topazes, in the Ural 
mountains; circtmy, chrysoberyl, sapphires, on the island of 
Ceylon; rubies, in Ceylon and in Bodakslun; turquoises, 
iu Khurasan; diamonds, in Deccan, Borneo, and the Ural 
mountains. 

Tokanie product* are met with on the Sunda Islands, in 
Japan, and Kamtehatka, hi the neighbourhood of Tamil, and 
many parti of the highland of Armenia, and in western Ana¬ 
tolia. 

Steatite, asbestos, and coalin, or die finest porcelain-clay, 
are found in China and Japan; tale In Siberia; coals iu 
northern China, and different parts of Hindustan; rock- 
salt in the Ural mountains, northern China, the Penj-ab, 
Ajtneer, Yemen, Anatolia; salt in the salt-teas of the steppes, 
turd sometime* on the surface of the ground; sal-ammoniac 
hi the volcanic steppes of Central Asia, not fer front the river 
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TH; nitre in Hindtisten; borax, or thupwl, in Tibet; pefru- 
leum. near Baku, on the shores of the Caspian Sea, on the 
Euphrates at Hit, and other places, ami at Kerknek east of 
the Tigris; osphahum on the Dead Sea, iu Palestine. Hot 
springe are very ahundaut in the snow-covered ranges of the 
Himalaya range, especially along the upper brandies of tho 
Ganges, mnl in the mirth-went {tart of Anatolia. 

Metal *.—Gold in Japan, Tibet, Yim-naii, Cochin China, 
Tonkin, Siam, Malacca, Borneo, A sum, Avn, and iu the Ural 
mountains; uianyrirett bring down gold in their sands; silver 
in China, Da-nria, Japan, Armenia, Anatolia, and the Ural 
mountains; tin in Malacca, Attain, the Sunda Islands, and 
the empire of the Birmans; mercury in China, Japan, anil 
Tihet; copper its tho Ural ami Altai mountain*, Japan, Chinn, 
Nepaul, Aurrbijan, Armenia, and Mount Taurus; malachite in 
China uud Siberia; iron from the Ural mountains, through 
Central Asia as far ns tho jieninsiita beyond Ilit* Ganges, ns well 
as in Japan and Persia; lead in Da-tirio, China, Siam, Japan, 
Georgia, and Armenia. 

Extensive layers of fossil shell-fish are found on the highest 
table-lands of Tibet, from lfi,000 to Vfl.ftOO feet almve tho 
sea, and die strata of the tertiary formation in Siberia are frill 
of animal remains, as the elephant, rhinoceros, fee. 

V. The Man of A*ia .—As Asia is the must extensive of tho 
grant divisions of the glnhe, it is likewise fur superior to tho 
rest, if we consider the numlierof it* inhabitants, tlieir variety, 
and historical fame. Upwards of 40(1 millions are dispersed 
over tho surface; consequently, twice a* many as tho inhabit¬ 
ant* uf Europe, and more tlian eight times that of the inha¬ 
bitants of America, which continent in its area approaches 
nearer to Asia than any other. 

Many quest ions may be raised respecting the population of 
Asia. It may be askcil, whether nr not that continent was ever 
more populous than al present t How many of its inhabitants 
were destroyed during tho wars of the Mongols 1 How fur ha* 
its population decreased, owing to the despotism exercised by 
the Turks in' the western countries? How many nations hftvo 
already become entirely extinct, or exist in very small num¬ 
bers, ns the Philistines, die Pho'iiicians, the Babylon ions, tho 
Pursers, the Lydians, the liar.trinns, the Modes, the Bogilinni 1 
Mora than forty nations were destroyed iu the middle age by 
the Mongol wars, according to the statement* of the annalists 
of tliut time; and some have hccome nearly extinct in our 
times, as the Dorns in the Himalaya range, tho Miao-tse in 
southern Chino, die Tata in northern China, die tribes of die 
Tuiignscs, eastern Turks, and Sanioieiles in tlw mountains of 
.Siiyiuisk, nnd others in Mount Caucasus. These questions 
cannot he answered with any degree of probability. 

But we may safely assort that file number of foreigners who 
liave settled in Asia is extremely small, compared with the 
mimliers who have left it to inhabit otbor divisions of the glolie. 
We may estimate the mttnlier of Europeans in India at a 
hundred thousand; those settled in Silmria, the descendant* of 
die Cossacks included, at two millions, which probably exceeds 
tlie truth; and the Greeks of European origin, inhabiting Ana¬ 
tolia, at one million and a half, or even two, though these 
Greeks have long ago been changed into Asiatics, Few set¬ 
tlers have gone to Asia from Africa and America, and still 
fewer from Australia. Tlie Egyptians never settled In Asia, 
but the A rain settled in Egypt. Negro slaves are dispersed 
over Persia, Arabia, and Hindustan, but they are few in num¬ 
ber. Abyssinian* indeed, from time to time, entered Asia its 
crowds; they carne, however, not as a nation, Iwt as mercenary 
soldiers in the service of Arab emirs or of Indian rajas; and 
their descendants, like those of the Portuguese, have entirely 
merged in the native population. America has not much in¬ 
creased flic population of Asia; even (ha Tchuktcbes, pn the 
most north-eastern peninsula pf Asia, who Iclong to the 
family of the Rsfpiimanx, os flit affinity of their language 
induces us to suppose, ore perhaps aborigines of Asia. 

Tims we find Asia, like all other large division* of die globe 
at die present day, inhabited by aborigines and foreigners, the 
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two great divisions of mankind in an historical point of view. 1 
Asia baa been the priuci|ul country from which emigration 
has spread, so for as the history of man is known: it has been 
the parent of uutious who hare left its bosom, to form, in other 
countries, a new character of social life. 

We may consider the inhabitants of Asia according to the 
physical division of three principal races, the white (or Cau¬ 
casian), the yellow (or Mongolian), and the black (or Ethio¬ 
pian), and three intermediate races, namely, the dark brown 
(or Malay), the negro-like (or Papuos, also called Austral 
negroes), and the copper-coloured (or American). They can¬ 
not always he exactly distinguished by the form of the skull, 
the hair, or die complexion of their skin. The three prin¬ 
cipal races border on one another iu the elevated valleys of 
Central Asia, where die skulls of die Coshmeriiuis shew their 
Caucasian origin; whilst those of the Dhoti, or inhabitants of 
Bootati and Tibet, are Mongulic, and between them the skull 
of die negroes is found, if it be true, uccurdiiig to the observa¬ 
tions of Traill, dmt the nearly extinct slave-tribe of the Doms, 
in the valleys of Kamaoon, belongs to the dark-coloured and 
woolly-haired race of the negroes. But. perhaps these Doms 
are only tlio most northern representatives of the Austral 
negroes, which are dispersed through the peninsula beyond the 
Ganges ami die Sumta Islands, as well as iu the adjacent 
islands of Australia as far as New Guinea, and ivliicli, since 
they have become known, have been constantly culled lfopuas. 
By Cuvier they uru enumerated among those trilies which liave 
separated from the true negroes. The Mulay race in dteir 
neighbourhood inhabits the island of Sumatra and the peninsula 
of Malacca. All the races enumerated are found iu Asia, 
except the copper-coloured races of America; the Caucasian 
prevails from the centre of the couliueiit towards the west and 
north-west, and the Mongolian likewise from the ceutre to¬ 
wards die east and north-east. 

Wo flia.ll not pursue further that division of die nations of 
Asia which is derived from the history and the genealogy of die 
different tribes, nor Umt which depends on their physical cha¬ 
racter, but rather follow that which results fiom the spoken 
language*. But wo must also observe that these dircc points 
do not always exactly coincide, und that muny difficulties are 
still to be solved by further investigation. Still we Uiink thut 
the division which rests ou the internul structure of the lan¬ 
guages is, as fur as die investigation of this mutter has beeu 
carried, the most certain and safest, and that the nearer or 
romoter kindred which exists hetweeu different nations may iu 
somo nu-unure lie indicated by it. Adopting, therefore, the di¬ 
vision of nations according to their languages, the following 
grnu|» may lie enumerated iu Asia. 

The first iu the order of historical importance is the Semitic 
nutiims. These are the 'Syrians and tlie Chaldseans, or the 
aueioiit Aramniuus; die Pluruiciaus—though the number of 
the pure and uumixed families belonging to this people may 
be very small—probably still exist iu their ancient country, 
especially near the Libauus; die Jews, who from Palestine 
liave been dispersed over all Asia os far as the coast of Mula- 
har and the northern provinces of China j the Aralu, who are 
die meet numerous of this race ami less mixed with other 
nations, are dispersed through all Western Asia as far as the 
mouth* of the Indus and the sources of the Oxus. 

It has been recently demonstrated diot the languages apokcu 
by the aborigines of (be countries on the Gauges and Indus, 
aud even the peninsula within the Ganges, as well as those of 
Persia, aud farther to the uoith-wett the nation* of Europe, a* 
tlie.Slures, and those of German origin iu the west and centre 
of Europe, display a gnat affinity iu the grammatical struc¬ 
ture as well as in the roots of utuueroue words. To this group 
belong the iuhubitaute of Jiulia, who speak die numerous dia¬ 
lects or languages derived from or connected with the Sanscrit. 
T)ii* remark applies also to the nations of Iran, m the Persians, 
perhaps the Beluches, Gijwics, and even the Buchanans, Ac., 
though many of diem have been mixed with .other nations of 
Turkish, Mongulic, or .Arabic origin. Betides them Wf must 


enumerate the Ossetes (or Iron, the descendants of the Alone) 
in Mount Caucasus, aud tome nations of Slavish origin inha¬ 
biting Aria, s* well at dm greater part of the inhabitant* of 
Europe. . ■ 

The Armenians eicbeebetoug to (hit group, os constitute « 
separate out But the researches on the grammatical structure 
of their language have not yet been carried for enough to de¬ 
termine this point with any degree of certainty. From the 
mountainous table-land which is their native country they 
have beeu dispersed through the central aud southern oo entries 
of Asia os far as China, and may iu this respect be compared 
with the Arabs. The Arabs iudeed me also met with in 
Africa, but the Armenians are found in Europe even as for M 
the middle course of the Danube, but everywhere only as 
paciflo settlers. 

The Georgians form a separate group, inhabiting the Cau¬ 
casian isthmus, between Mount Caucasns aud the surer tCur; 
besides the proper Georgians in Irnerethi, three branches belong 
to it, the Miugrelians, Duanes, and the lues,: the lost occupy 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea. 

The nations which inhabit the Caucasus as aborigines arc 
divided into three principal tribes, the eastern Caucasians or 
Lesghieus, the middle Caucasian* or Mitedjekhcs, also called 
Chekhes, and the western Caucasians or the Chercauiun* and 
Abasais, who ore again divided into different smaller tribes, as 
is usual among mountaineers. 

The Turkish nations form one of the most extensive groups. 
The greater number of them occupy Central Asia, beginning 
on the east with the table-land of the Gobi of Hanoi, and the 
countries alxmt the lake of Lop, and extending to the west 
through Turkistan, where they are called eastern Turks. 
Farther to the west, iu the low loud about the luke of Aral, 
they receive the name of Turkomans; and still farther in Asia 
Minor, and iu the Ottoman empire of Europe, they are named 
Turks or Ostnunlis. These natious may be considered as the 
principal stock of this great division, but its branches extend 
to the north and to the suuth between other nation* of Mon¬ 
golia or Persian origin; and although the physical structure 
of tlieir body may sometimes display remarkable differences, 
these nations, from I'ekiu to Constantinople, speak dialects 
(called by us the Tiuk-Tartarian dialects) which ore under¬ 
stood by all of them. The Turkmuns or Trucluneues, a pas¬ 
toral nation, divided into innumerable tribes, form the principal 
slock of the inhabitants of uuitluau Persia, on the west side of tlie 
Caspian Sea, in Shirwuu, Asia Minor, Khiva, and Buaburia, 
where a tribe of the Eastern Turks, who are tlie original inha¬ 
bitants of the centre of the table-land of eastern Asia (in 
Khotan, Vurkand, Tuifan, Koslighar), under the uamo of Die 
Cslick?, have obtained the dominion of Tnrkistau and fiu- 
ebaria. The Kirghises were formerly, under tile name of 
eastern Kerkis (Kozak or Hakas), the neighbours of tie* Mou- 
gols, and iubabited the upper course of the Yenesei and tlie 
Altai mountain*, hut they have been obliged to emigrate to¬ 
wards tlie west, where they occupy at present as pastoral tribes 
the steppes, which liave received from them the name of the 
Steppe* of Ike gnat, middle, and little Kirghit trike*. The 
liasbkire* are settled in the southern branches of the Ural 
mountain*. Beside* these, many other nations and tribes, 
which are commonly called Turkish Tartarian, or Tartarian 
Siberian, or only Tartarian tribes, speak Turkish dialects, though 
some of them have beeu mixed with Mougoiic tribes. Among 
lhe*e may be enumerated the Nogai on the hank*of the Kuban 
and Kuma near Mount Caucasus, who portly occupy also the 
Crimea#! Europe; the Komuks In the same, oouutry; the 
Karakalpok* user the lake of Aral; many tribe* commonly 
called Tartan settled in Siberiv between Tobolsk anil Yene- 
#»Uk; the Barabiime* who wander about on the steppe of Band*, 
and die Kume* on tlw river Ton; the Ksuxhinxes, Beltyres, 
and Biruses in the mountain* of Saymusk and the bank* of the 
Upper Ytueeei, the Tsiutee, shout the lake of Teletxkoi; and 
lastly the Yakut**, who form tb* extreme link of the Turkish 
nation* toward* tb* t»rth-*ast, *nd occupy th* bank* of the 
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middle sourse of die river Lena about Yakutsk, end evett et* 
tend to die mouth of that river. 

' The nation* of Sunoicdie origin occupy tiro different coun¬ 
tries distant from one another. The southern division inhabit* 
the-banka of the Upper Yeneeei and the mountains of Saransk, 
where tberemmuits of the formerly very numeron* Samoiedic . 
nation* have remained in that country, of which they were the ! 
aborigines; tiiey am divided into four tribes, tlw Uriaukhai 
(orSoyot of the Chinese), the Motors*, the Koibale*. and the 
Kankashcs. IV northern division is settled along the Polar 
Sea to the north of die Lower Tunguska, and extendi from the 
mouth of the river Yeueesi to that of the Qby, and farther 
weal to the northern port of the Ural mountains, aud even in 
Europe as thr as the Whit* Sea; sc that these tribes, which 
properly ore called Samuiedes, are separated from die other 
above-named brunch** of their family by Turkish tribe* and 
the Yeneeians, who inhabit the country between them. 

The Ycnesians ate a small isolated tribe, whose abode is 
confined to the valley of tlw river Yenesei in its middle course 
between Abakausk and Turukhansk, and who formerly, like 
their neighbours the Samuiedes, inhabited tire mountain* of 
Sayarisk and of the Altai range. 

The nations of Finnic origin belong less to Asia than to 
Europe, where they are dispersed from the western declivity of 
the Ural mountains through the valley of the Upper Volga, os 
far as Lapland. Two tribe* of this origin are found in Asia, 
the Yogtilei and the Ostiakes of the Oby river, who may he 
comprehended under the general name of Kustem Finns; tiiey 
occupy the country extending from the Ural mountains east¬ 
ward to the middle course of the Oby, so that they separate 
the northern Samuiedes from tire Turkish tribes which inhabit 
the western districts of Siberia farther to the south. 

The Mongol stock of nations branches out into three great 
divisions—the proper Mongols, the Buriates, and the Oliitlr or 
Calmucks. The proper Mongols are settled on the stfttlhem 
side of the desert of Gobi ns tribes charged with tire defence of 
the boundary of the Chinese empire, and there tiiey are culled 
Tsakhar, whilst other tribes, comprehended under the name of 
Khalka, occupy the northern side of the Gobi. Ollier tribe* 
farther to tire south west, towards Tnnguf and Tibet, an- known 
tinder the general name of Sbaraigol or Kbor among the in¬ 
habitants of Tibet, also Sokbo, i. *. pastoral tribes. The 
greater part of them depeud on the court of Peking, and are 
distributed under different banners : a small number however 
are under tlie dominion of the Russians, in the countries sur¬ 
rounding the lake of Baikal, which likewise is inhabited by 
the second great branch of the Mongol nations, the Buriates, 
who seenr to have kept possession of their origiual native coun¬ 
try. The third great branch of this extensive stock, theOloth, 
who are dispersed over all the countries between the lake of 
Khukbu-Nor and the hanks of Hie Volga, are again divided 
into four branches, and ore known in Europe by the name of 
Calnwck* (Kalmokh), which was given to them by the Rus¬ 
sians. The most extensive of these branches consisted of Ale 
Zungares, who were partly destroyed (1757) in their war with 
the Chinese, and their original country on tire banks of the 
river Hi aud of the lake of Rolkosh, on the south-west of the 
Altai mountain*, was afterwards occupied by another branch of 
the doth, the Turgot, whose .tribes hod till than been settled 
on Ore bonks of Are Volga to the north of Astrakhan. But 
some of their tribes remained on the banks of the Voigt, arid 
others sue dispersed through Central Asia, as far as the lake of 
Khukbu-Nor. The third principal branch of the doth, the 
Khoshod, likewise inhabit* the countries surrounding tire lake 
of Kbukhu-Ner or the Blue Lake. The fourth great branch 
of these Mongols, the Turbet, are settled ttiH farther to tire 
east, on the upper course of the Hoaug-Ho. 

Tlie Tungooset form ooe of the most extensive families of 
nations in the north-eastern countries of Asia, occupying all 
that past which liar to Aw east of tire northern SssuMsi no 
the Pular See, of tire Venetians, of the Uriankhoi on the tipper 
cow** of the Yeuesei river end on the mountain* at SejMsk, 
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and to the north-east of the Mongolia tribes. From the upper 
coarse of both Tunguska*, they extend to the Pular Sea end 
the river dauek, aud thence over the middle course of the 
river Law, and from the eastern extremity of the lake of 
Baikal over the river Whim a* far as the shores of tlw Gulf of 
Okhotsk, where they are called Lamutos, or inhabitant* of the 
shore. Toward* the south-east they occupy the countries lying 
uu tire middle course of the Amur or Soghalieu Oola and the 
tarnks of the Snngari Oola to the boundary of the peninsula of 
Coma. But neither at tire mouth of the Amur, uer farther to 
tire south, do the Tungoaees exteud to the shores of the sea, 
the latter being inhabited by the Aiuo, a tribe uot belonging 
to this stock. Thu branches of the Tunguuse* ate wry numer¬ 
ous, hut in modem times none of them has rendered itself con¬ 
spicuous except the tribe colled MantoliOO, which conquered 
China in the middle uf the seventeenth century, and still 
governs that country. These Mantchoo Tungoosc* are dis¬ 
persed over nil the provinces of the Chinese empire, where 
they constitute the military nobility. 

The north-eastern part of Asia from the mouth of the Lena 
river to the sea between Asia and America is occupied by three 
nations, who sjieak quite different languages, though tiiey live 
near one another in a country of comparatively no great extent. 
These nations are the Youkughires, on both lauiks of the In- 
digbirka; the Kotiake*. from tbo Kowymu river to tlie Anadyr 
river, uud round tlie Gulf of Peushinsk; aud Ilia Tohuktohcs, 
who inhabit the most irorth-aastarn extremity of Atis. Be¬ 
tween the latter and tlie Esquimaux tribe* in North America 
■ueb uu affinity exists, as to language, that they have obtained 
tlie ratine of Polar Americans. Tbo Kamtchadalas also form 
a separate gnmp of notions, aud speak a peculiar language. 

The tribes which are comprehended under die noma of Ku¬ 
riles, or Ainu, live at tho mouth of the Amur river and on tlie 
coast which extend* to the south ns fur os Corea | they inhabit 
likewise die islands along this coast and extending southward 
to Yesso on the north of Japan, aud northward under the name 
of Kurile* to the southern cape of Kamtchatku. Though these 
fishing tribes arc disja-rsed over a very extensive coast, lliay 
have a common language. 

The Ja|xuiese speak a language peculiar to tltemselve*; and 
though their civilisation exhibits a striking similarity to that 
of the Chinese, it seems to have risen entirely from the national 
character of die Japanese. Both their language and their civil¬ 
isation are cuutlncd to their islands, with tlie exception of tire 
islands of Licw-kiew, whose inhabit ants belong to tlie same 
stock, but their language is said to b« different. 

The Uorcons, or inhabitant* of the peninsula of Corea, con¬ 
stitute likewise a separate lrntiou, which many centuries ago 
inhabited flic mountain-range tlrnt forms the northern bound¬ 
ary of the peninsula, and then were called BiXripi; at present 
they ore confined to tlie peninsula itself by their neighbours, 
die Mantchoo, who occupy the rountry farther north. 

The Chinese constitute the most uumerous and most eivilised 
nation of Eastern Asia, forming by far the greatest part uf the 
population of China itself, ami possessing a very rich literature. 
They are also disjicrssd over tlie other countries subject to the 
court of Peking, and even beyoud these boundaries, where, how¬ 
ever, they have only settled in more modem times. They bare 
likewise formed many settlements mi the island of Formosa, as 
well as oti the Sunils islands, in Slum, Malacca, and in Ceylon. 

The Tibetans, or inhabitants of Tibet, who call themselves 
Rhetor Ultoio, constitute a very numerous group of tribes, which 
are for dispersed over the table-lands of Ktuteru Asia, to the north 
of the Himalaya mountains, but they are very little known. 

•The nations which occupy the peninsula without the Ganges, 
at the inhabitant* of Anam, that ie of Tonkin and Cochin 
China, those of Siam, l'egu, and Avs, or the Birmans, are still 
very imperfectly known; their languages, history, and peculiar 
manners and character have only of late year* become on ob¬ 
ject of inquiry. The Malays are better known; (bey perhaps 
once occupied the mountain-region of die peninsula of Ma¬ 
lacca, but at present they are only settled on the Sunda is- 
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lauds, and in the southern extremity of that peninsula. They 
speak a distinct and cultivated idiom, which is far diffused, 
mi the west as far as Madagascar, and on the east over the 
islands of 8u»da and the Philippines, and even to the most 
eastern island groups of the Pacific Ocean, 

These are the principal groups of nations inhabiting Asia; 
hut in the inland countries of tliat continent there still exist 
some feeble remains of ancient nations which have not yet been 
subjected to a close investigation. Such are the Miuo-tse in 
southern China, the Goands in Deccan, die Lolosand Carayn 
on the peninsula beyond the Ganges, the Siapuili in the Hindu- 
CihjsIi mountains, and some others. 

VII. Political divitiw. —At present there nre only six em¬ 
pires of great jiowot and importance, which govern or con¬ 
trol the whole continent. The others, of less extent and im¬ 
portance, arc either dependent on these six, or at least sub¬ 
ordinate, and rendered of less political weight, from being se¬ 
parated from each other hy the six. The east of Asia is oc¬ 
cupied by ltic Chinese empire, the north hy Russia, and the 
south hy the Rritish dominions; the other states lying between 
them, as die empire of the Airmans, and the kingdoms of 
.Siam anil Cochin China, are only of the second or third rank. 
The west of Asia comprehends Persia, which is now divided 
into two slates, Afghanistan (eastern Persia), and Persia Pro¬ 
per (western Persia), Turkey, and Arabia. 

Asia, according to an approximate estimate, contains from 
nineteen to nineteen and u half millions of square miles, in¬ 
cluding tlie isluuds, which occupy nearly one million uml a 
half of square miles, or more than one-third of the surface of 
Europe. If wo further subtract the extensive lukes, as the 
Caspian Sea and the lakes of Aral, Ilaikul, and llalkash, which 
together occupy n sin face of upwards of 200,01)11 miles, we 
find find the whole surface of continental Asia is reduced to 
ulljout seventeen millions and a half, which nuiy lie supposed to 
he inhabited hy from 450 to 500 millions of souls. Europe, 
which, according to a rough estimate, contains upwards of 
three millions of square miles, is inhabited hy about 180 mil¬ 
lions of souls; therefore, though Europe contains only about 
one-sixth of tho surfure of Asia, its population is equal to more 
than one-third of that of dm latter continent. Rut political 
importance depends on weultli and population, aud not on the 
extent of countries, lsirgo tracts, which are possessed hy the 
two greatest empires of Asia, arc very thinly inhabited, whilst 
other portions of that continent have an excessively dense 
population. 

Tho fitauian empire extends through two of the great divi¬ 
sions of the glolie, from the Atlantic Sea to the Pacific Ocean, 
and contains about 7.100,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 55 millions; more than two-thirds of its surfuce, 
namely, 0,000,000 square miles, anil only one-lift li of its ;k>- 
pulatiou, namely 11 millions, iieloug to Asia. Ju this account 
are included the ancient Tartarian kingdoms of Kasim and 
Astrakhan, which hy some geographers are assigned to Eurojie, 
aud the wandering tribes of the Ktrgh'tscs, which are estimated 
at 300,000, and the mountaineers of the Caucasus, at about 
half a million. Resides the two great Turturiau kingdoms of 
Kusau (the ancicut Uulgor), aud Astnikluiu (die ancient Kupt- 
shak), tho Russian empire in Asia cuutuins Siberia, the eastern 
lamiidary of which is uot exactly fixed; the Caucasian pro¬ 
vinces, three in number, which lie on both sides of Mount 
Caucasus unrl constitute a military government; the steppes.of 
die Kirghises, a protected country; and the Siberian islands 
aud peninsulas in the Polar region of the Pacific Ocean, os far 
as the north-western shores of North America, Up to the year 
1033 Siberia was indy under military governors : but at that 
time it was placed under a civil government, and divided juto 
two. great provinces or general governments, namely, Western 
Slbpri^, which comprehends die governments of Tobolsk, Omsk, 
imd 'rpTnsk; and Eastern Siberia, to which belong the govern- 
incuts .of Irkutsk, Veueseisk, and Vakutxk, with the two mari¬ 
time governments of Okhotsk aud Kumtcbatka. Since this 
change took place; the settlement of European colonies through 


Northern Asia, to the east of the Ural maun tains, hat cones- 
derahly increased. 

The Chiattc empire comprehends more than one-fourth of 
fits surface of Asia, or upwards of five millions of aquas* 
miles, with a population amounting at least to 335 millions; 
but if we may rely on the population list published by the 
court of Peking in the great imperial geography, the whole 
population of the empire iu 1813 amounted to 381.783,110 
individuals. Its extent is greater than that of all Europe 
by nearly two millions of square miles, and its population 
is nearly double that of Europe, if we follow the statement 
of the Chinese government, or is equal to it aud the whole 
population of the Russian empire in addition, if we follow the 
more moderate supposition. The suhject* of the Russian em¬ 
peror iu Asia do uot exceed 1- 10th of the whole population of 
that continent, hut those who obey the Emperor iff China may 
be considered as constituting one-half of all its inhabitants. 
Though, therefore, both these empires are nearly equal in ex¬ 
tent, the amount of their population is widely different, aud 
the Russian empire occupies a very subordinate political re¬ 
lation. China occupies the first place among the political bo¬ 
dies of Asia, and ill this position it has maintained itself for 
two thousand years, whilst the power of Russia does not yet 
reckon two hundred. But every port of the immense surface 
of the Chinese empire is not of equal importance. Iu the 
Russian empire the Ural mountains ure tire natural boundary 
of its hoily, whose head is placed in Europe, but whose limit* 
extend through the whole north of Asia as far os Kamtchutka, 
and are a mere appendage. Nearly the same circumstances 
exist in China. The head of the Chinese empire is at a short 
distance from the Pacific Ocean, on file eastern side of the 
table-hinds of the Gobi und of Tibet, in the rich and fertile 
and densely-populated lowlands of China, or in that part which 
is properly called China (Chiu). Rut all the other provinces 
to the north of tho Great Wall and to the west of tlie western 
extremity must lie considered as a mere appendage to the em¬ 
pire. Ry some event this uuion might lie dissolved, and tlie 
exterior limbs separated, which has actually taken place more 
than once on the cliuugc of the reigning dynasties; hut such 
events have not injured the pnqier body of the empire, which 
lias rattier attained a greater concentration of its internal forces 
hy this separation. These external provinces or intermediate 
countries are ouly of importance to the government by ii»|ied- 
ing foreigners (i.burliariaris, called fan ) from entering into 
immediate intercourse with the natives of tlie Celestiul Empire, 
anil as a harrier against the more western empires and nations 
(Si-yu, Si-fan). As provinces of inferiur political importance, 
hut forming an impenetrable harrier to intercourse with tho 
neighbouring nations, we must consider all the countries ex¬ 
tending over the Chinese table-lauds, tiie boundaries of which 
are nearly coincident with those of the highlands of Eastrni 
Asia. The Chiucsc empire accordingly cnmjirchendi five 
great divisions of countries, besides some of less extent; and 
with respect to their political relation towards the government, 
they may he divided into three classes. The first class com- 
jireliemls China Pnqier alone, the permanent seat of govern¬ 
ment and the residence of the sovereigns, either in the southern 
capital (Nan-king), or iu the northern (Pe-king), as at present. 
The second class is composed of three great kingdoms, subject 
to the court of Peking,—Mautcbooria on the north-east, the 
native country of tlie present dynasty, which is of Tangoosn 
origin; Mongolia on the north and north-west, or the native 
country of all Mongol tribee; and Hand, Tut fan, Khotan, 
York end, Kasbghar, and Chinese Tarkistan, which ore pro¬ 
perly the native countries of the eastern Turkish Tartarian 
tribes. The third class is composwl of the prot e cted countries, 
which have only in part received Chinese institutions, such as 
Tibet, Boetan, Unde*, Ladakh, and other small countries on 
the table-lands towards the south and west; and on the east 
the peninsula of Corea and the island of Formosa, as well as 
the Liew-View islands. 

The Britt M dmimmn m th &ut Mm are, for the most 



part, in India, nr the peninsula within the Ganges, a country 
which it little lea than half the turface of Europe, and ha* a 
population inferior to dial of Europe by only about 90 mil* 
llone, so dial, though only half at huge at Europe, India hat 
nearly tbree-iburths of ita inhabitant*. If the whole pojnla* 
lion of theRuaian empire in Aria were uniformly aid equally 
distributed over the country, every tquore mile would be in* 
habited only by two individualt: the tame calculation, ap¬ 
plied to the whole Chineie empire, would aaign to erery equate 
mile aomewhat more than forty-six peraona; but in India, 
more than donhle that number. Thit circumttance it of great 
moment in the political balance in favour of the British do¬ 
minion, especially at their pottettiont comprehend those parti 
of the peniiMula which are the moet densely peopled, and in 
which agriculture and civilisation have made moat progreat; 
whilst the dominion of die Chinese extend* over many coun¬ 
tries, inhabited by wandering nomadic tribes, still sunk in 
barbarism. If we consider only the immediate possessions of 
the British in India, excluding even the island of Ceylon, we 
And that they have a population of from seveuty to eighty 
millions on a surface little exceeding 850,000 square miles j 
hut their political importance can only be duly estimated if 
we consider how this population is concentrated, and how 
easily accessible these cnqptriet ore hy sea and the great na¬ 
vigable rivers. To this we may add, the security which the 
peninsula derives from being in the hands of a nation possess¬ 
ing the most powerful navy in the world. But the British 
influence is not limited to the immediate possession of the 
three presidencies of Calcutta, Madras, and llomluy; it ex¬ 
tends over a great number of dependent and protected so¬ 
vereigns, who possess a territory as large ns that of the Hast 
India Company, and, taken together, probably not less than 
forty millions of subjects. The whole number of such rajas 
and nawaubs exceeds forty, and some of them possess coiyitries 
of cousidornble extent, as the monarch# of Oude, of Nagpoor, 
Mysore, Satarali, Tmvaneore, and the Nicatn of Golronda. To 
these we must udd the island of Ceylon, which is of thegreutest 
ini|K>rltuice as a convenient station for the navy. The countries 
wliieh are still entirely independent of British influence are situ¬ 
ated on the extreme boundary of India, ns the government of 
the Sikhs, and the alpine state of Nepaul, Imth on the northern 
limits of kite British possessions. The territories of ltunjcet 
.Singh extend from the Sutledge to the Indus, and from ('ash- 
mere to Moulton, comprising the whole of the countries of the 
JVnj-ob; under him the Sikh nation changed fiom a republic 
to an absolute monarchy. One sovereign only at present exists 
within the boundary of these territories « ho may still lay claim 
to iiidejicodenee. the Maharaja Sindiali. u Mahratta prince, 
whose possessions,surrounded hy the British dominions, extend 
to the north of the talile-lund of Deccnu. lint all these irnle- 
jiendeiit states atesubotdinnfe os to power and influence; they 
comprehend less than '200,00(1 square miles of surface, with a 
population short nf ten millions. By the peaee concluded at 
the termination of the Burmese war (1826), the possessions of 
the Company have been increased, by the acquisition of Ara¬ 
rat), with upwards of 38,000 square miles, and a population of 
alwiut 300,000 souls, and of the more eoulheni maritime pro¬ 
vinces of Ye, Tnvoy, said Mergtii, with a surface of more than 
311,0110 square miles, hut a very scanty population, not ex¬ 
ceeding 35,000 persons. The poatestion nf the latter country 
is important, hy securing to the British nation the dominion 
over the Gulf of Bengal and the Straits of the Sunda Mauds. 

The Porhrgtttte, whose settlements were formerly so numer¬ 
ous on the coasts and in the islands of the Indian Sea, hove 
p rewire d Goo, with e few adjacent placet, Daman, and a small 
portion of the peninsula of Gneerat, with the fortress of Dio, a 
place important for the construction of vessel*. These pc sees 
siam. together with die island of Macon, in the boy of Canton 
in China, and tome small districts of die island of Timor, ore 
supposed to contain about 30,000 square miles, and half a mil¬ 
lion of inhabitants. 

The Frtndt settlements in Asia are confined to India, and 


comprehend Hie government of Pondicherry, with the towns of 
Pondicherry and Cnrical, on die coast of Coromandel, and * 
few other placet, among which Cbandemagar, in Bengal, and 
Bfaht, on the coast of Malabar, are the meet important The 
whole area p o n es t ed by the French does not exceed 450 square 
miles, with a population of 900,000 individuals. 

The Dmitk colonise consist only of the town of Tnuiqucliar, 
and its territory, on the coast of Coromandel, a place remark¬ 
able for a missionary establishment. The Donee have also a 
•mall settlement at Serampore, an die Ganges. 

The settlements of the Dutdk were formerly dispersed over 
die coasts of both peninsulas of India, os well at over the adja¬ 
cent islands; but they were obliged to abandon them hy de¬ 
grees; and since 1691 they have been limited to the islands. 
Their power begins on the west with Sumatra, and extend* 
over Java, at far at the Moluccas, or Spies Island*. These 
possessions comprehend a surface of about 68,000 square miles, 
and a imputation of perlinjis five millions. They are divided 
into seven governments: Batavia, with the teat of the general 
governor, and Sumatra, Amboyua, Bauds, Ternate, Macassar, 
and Timor. 

These are the great empires and the colonies of tlie Euro¬ 
pean nations, among which the north, east, south, and centre 
of Asia is divided; but besides these, tiiere still exist some 
sovereignties, which, though not powerful enough to influence 
materially the political affairs of that continent, possess con*’ 
siderutde importance in their immediate neighbourhood. Such 
are the empire nf Ava or Birma, with a surface of perhaps 
more thou 250,000 square miles, and a population of fourteen 
millions; the kingdom of Asam, with about a million of 
inhabitants, whose raja, however, is dependent on the British; 
and in its neighbourhood, a few small states in the mountains, 
as that of the Gnrrows, Muni pore, Coshar, Ac.; farther, the 
kingdoms of Siam and Attain, which latter comprehend* the 
ancient sovereignties of Cambnjs, Cochin China, and Tonkin; 
some petty but imie]ieudeiit princes im the peninsula of Malacca, 
on which the British only possess the town and harbour of 
Singapore, with its annexed territory, and about 30,000 inha¬ 
bitants; and a great number of |ietty sovereignties oil the 
Sunda islands. There is also Japan, which ronsist* of many 
islands, comprehending an area of more than 900,000 square 
miles, with a population estimuted at twenty-five millions. 

The |H>litioiI relations of Western Asia are quite distinct 
from those nf the eastern countries. The influence of the Bri* 
tish and that of the Hussians is here only subordinate; and 
the empire nf China has no weight at all. In the lowlands, 
on the lianks of tire Gilion and Sir Darya, political power ft 
subject to coutimial changes and divisions, which put a limit 
to the extension of the influence of the Chinese empire, though 
it projects like a wedge lietwcen Silteria on the north ami India 
on the south. This territory of Use nomadic tribes is probably the 
country of the Massageto) of the ancients, the Kborusmia and 
Mawar-al-Nnliar of the Aralx, the Eagatai of the Mongols in 
the middle ages, and contains at present the stute* of Bokhara, 
or Uebekiitan, and Khiwa, each of which may comprehend 
about 100,000 square miles; and besides these, many petty 
sovereignties in the mountain regions, os Khokan, Badakshon, 
Turkistau, Tashkent!, Ac. All these countries may lie con¬ 
sidered as placed without the political relations of eastern as 
well as nf Western Asia, and cannot lie enumerated among the 
civilised kingdoms, which have attained a fixed and deter¬ 
minate form of government. 

The nations whose power prevail* in Western Aria ore die 
Persians, the Aral*, and the Turks. Persia, which occupies 
the centre, would doubtless exercise a decisive influence, if it 
stiU formed oue entire end undivided empire; but for more 
than half a century this country has been divided into two 
sovereignties. Eastern Persia, or Afghanistan, and Western 
Persia, or Persia Proper, urerfy equal in extent, and each 
comprehending upward* of 508,080 square mile*, nut their 
population is still more Unequal: Western Persia contain* 
about tune millions of inhabitants, and Afghanistan probably 
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doe* not exceed seven. Both Persia Proper and Afghanistan 
preserve the importance which ie secured to them by their geo¬ 
graphical situation, a* being the countries through which the 
commercial intercourse between Eastern and Western Asia is 
earned on, which influence ie still considerably increased by 
their being placed between tire dominions of the Russian* on 
the north, of the Turk* on the west, arid the British in India 
on the south. 

Araliistan, the country of the Arabs, is of very little weight 
in the political affairs of Alia, and lias always been so since the 
destruction of the coliphat. Its inhabitants are fur the most 
port divided into wandering tribes, who are generally inde¬ 
pendent of one another, and therefore cannot act in union and 
with effect Some of them are subject to the Turkish empire, 
but the Arabs and Turks consider one another os personal ene¬ 
mies, and have frequent feuds. Though this country is very 
thinly peopled, its inhabitant* may be estimated at from ten to 
twelve miiiious, and it is divided into four considerable sove¬ 
reignties and a great number of smaller political bodies, which 
however are often more or 1cm dependent either on an Arabian 
prince or a foreigner. The religious political government of 
the Wahhobitcs, in the centre of the country, Iho Nejd, seemed 
indeed entirely destroyed in 1815, but it again raises iis head, 
said begins to exist us a separate political loidy, though it is in 
some measure subject to the active pasha of Egypt. There 
am also the Imam of Yemen on the southern shores, and that 
of Muscat on the south-eastern comer, who, no less than the 
Sheriff of Mecca, ami a grout number of petty Beduiti princes, 
are always engaged in secret or open war against lire Turks, 
who claim them ns their subjects. At the present moment it 
may be said that the power of the Turkish sultan over Arabia 
is only nominal. 

- The Turkish em]rirc constitutes the last of the throe groat 
states of Western Asia; but the decline of its ]>ower in Europe, 
especially of late years, has had a corresponding effect on its 
political relations in Asia; ami it can no longer be said that 
this empire extends over countries lying in the three great 
division* of the ancient world,* 

- Not many years ago, tbe surface of the Turkish empire was 
estimated at 81)0,000 square miles; but since that time its pos¬ 
sessions in Africa, which formed nearly a third of the whole, 
have been lost; and Greece has been separated from its terri¬ 
tory hi Europe. The other provinces, divided into pasholics, 
are not in any intimate connexion with one another, uor even 
with the centre of the empire, anil a great mimber of tbe inha¬ 
bitants of die pasha! ic of Krrerum, which protects the northern 
boundary of the empire against Russia, have been transplanted 
to other countries. ' Many of the nations which inhabit the 
provinces lying on the boundary, as the Turkmans, the Kurds, 
'tbs Caucasians, are still more difficult to keep in subjection 
than the pasha* themselves. 

** Atia, hotnny of.—With reference to the character of its 
; VDgStition, Asia may be conveniently divided into seven re- 
gtntri, namely, 1. die Siberian; 3. the Tartarian ; 3. the Cash- 
meriaU; 4. the Syrian; 6. the Himalayan; G. the Indian; and 
7, the Malayan or Equinoctial. There are certuinly no very 
precise thrifts between these, bnt nevertheless they may be taken 
a* rep r e se nting so many well-marked features of the Asiatic 
Flora, and as ex p ress i ng the most important differences of cli¬ 
mate which this division of the world exhibits. 

I. The SHtrian region comprehends all the northern ports of 
Asia lying between the Arctic Ocean and Tartnty, including 
Kamtehatka on the east and tbe whole range Of the Caucasian 
atid Umt Mountain* on die west,' thus forming a broad belt 
'passing over die whole continent, and Hhtited on foe aoufh by 
'thefiOth parallel of latitude. In its general features this re- 
;gWi4* ; riseuti*lly European* on tbe west, arid similar to the 
'HHR Wto* Of America on the coat. ' Its northern portion expe¬ 
rience* hi many places extremely rigorous winter* Mid rftOrt 
*4wto*%' and the earth is perpetually ft-oma b&rir die Vege- 
table rosnld that overt is* the surfoce. In the neighbtforbo 
of Ysriseeisk titia tspOrtieeJarly remarkable. In timt part of 


Asia tbe cold is so incredibly intense, that, according to 
Gmslin, 73* below sero of Fahrenheit is not very unusual, 
and it has been known as tow as 130® below sero. 

In a country wbere this degree of coid exists,vegetation must 
of necessity be ef tbe must stunted description; accordingly we 
read of whole districts covered with nfrthrog but morasses- of 
coarse rushes mixed with diminutive birches and arbutus, 
small willows, and an arctic bramble or two; cabbages will 
not exist, and com is almost unknown hi n growing atari. In 
somewhut.railder districts the country is clothed with immense 
forest* of birches, larches, and pities, among which the Cembra 
pine is a noble object, frequently attaining tbe height of 130 
feet; to these are added Tartarian maples, balsams, poplars, and 
wild ofcenie% along with many species of Caragana, which is 
a genus characteristic of Siberia. Great number* iff gentians, 
especially O. aigida, with its blue and white blossoms, large 
patches of tire yellow Rhododendron chrymnthum, and the rich 
purple Rhododendron do-uricum, with quantities of dwarf 
almonds and a great variety of ether pretty flowers, fill die 
meadows and open ports of the country. Lilies of different 
kinds are met witii in abundance in the eastern parts of the 
Siberian region, and their bulbs are used in Kamtehatka for 
food : in many places are also found rhubarbs, especially that 
sort called Rheum unduhtum, but ngt tbe officinal species, the 
station of which is probably in the Tartarian region. Among 
tbe strong points of resemblance between this portion of die 
Asiatic Flora and that of the opposite coast of America may ho 
mentioned tite abundance of cinqaefoils ( PotenUlia ) found in 
both, oue of which, Potontitta pectinala, appears to lie common 
to both countries; Podimtario rtoupinata, a very remarkable 
species, is also met with in both. Com is cultivated success¬ 
fully only in the southern ports of the Siberian region. The 
south-west parts possess remarkable fertility. On the north of 
Kolyban, barley gives a return of twelve and oats of twenty 
fold. Wheat is, however, raised with difficulty, and in its 
room the inhabitants sow different kinds of buck-whcnl (Poly¬ 
gonum), from which a bad kind of bread is prepared, as iu 
China and some purts of Lombardy. 

11. The Virtarie region, as it is next to the Siberian, so it 
resembles it in most respects; and it may even be doubted 
whether it ought to lie botanically distinguished, especially as 
very little is known of the exact nature of any part ef its Flora, 
except that of Knnawur. It may, however, lie characterised 
us being essentially Siberian in its genera, but distinct in the 
majority of its species; and so modified by the extreme ruld 
and dryness of the climate, in consequence of tbe great eleva¬ 
tion of the country, that most of die Siberian specie*, which 
are formed to breathe a more humid air, can scarcely exist iu 
it. Cut off from the plains of India by the lofty pinnacles of 
the Himalayan range, it has no gradual communication with 
a tropical Fiora in any of its provinces, but retains to its most 
southern limits its own peculiar aspect Of the few species 
which botanists have seen from tbe most southern port of this 
region, scarcely any are met with in Siberia. What is called 
by travellers Tartaric Furte, has been ascertained by Pro 
lloyle to cousist of prickly species of tieniola, AAragtfht*, and 
Caragana ; and the gooseberries, and currants, and willows, 
and rhubarb, are all of kinds unknown to the north of Asia, 
starved arid stunted by the miserable climate.' 

The paries to the northern face of the range ef stupendous 
mountains which dividethe Himalayan region from that on the 
west, are described by Bumrs as almostdestitute of vegetation; 
but the asufeetkta plants grow theft in great luxuriance, and 
form die principal pasture of the flocks which brovtse on them. 

In some places of this Trens-Htm41*yrihregion die aridity 
of the atmosphere is to great/thaidhinga d either rot nor de¬ 
compose, but fall to dusflri course of timethe surfltce of the 
soil it parched up and actually baked white by the scorching 
infiuetvbe of the sun's toys. 'On the elevated table-land of Tar¬ 
tary the mountains areftton ISjflOO to 19,800 feet above tbe 
•ea, without fotetts to* eVeri a bash, clothed with a withered 
and ririWt t*ge*Sdbri,#nti bark of imow. (ftoyle.J In other 



places, hoH?r« many tow* are net with, among which am 
Tartaric specie* of ash, hotel, cypm*, oaks, poplars, birches, 
psvios, ftc. The Nooca pine (AIm Gtranbam), the aeada of 
which are eatable, like thoee of the atone pineia Suropej th* 
Indian oadar (Akim Datdarm), Akin tVMkum, and- a few 
oilier trees, with a northern aspect, straggle on tlie mountaina 
from the Indian aide, and give an air of grandeur to rotne 
parts of thia otherwise desolate region. Soma places in the 
lowland*, such a* Balk, wham the climate it lot arid, produoe 
fruit «f great excellence, and naemUe the Horn of the Caah- 
merian region. In Kuuawur, barley, buckwheat, and turnip*, 
warn aeen.by the Messrs. Gerard at 13,600 feet; and a little 
lower the ground waa coveted with thyme, aage, and many other 
aromatic plants. At 17,000 feet Tartarian fun* atill gfoara. 

HI. In the northern district* of Persia, and in thoee pro* 
vincea which stand between the Indian territory and that king¬ 
dom, nature still refuses to aanune tbs tropical features which 
characterise Asia south of the Himalaya and east of the Indue. 
In many respects the vegetation of this, which may be called 
the Casbmerian region, is so like that of Europe, that, accord¬ 
ing to a French traveller in Cashmere, one. would fancy one¬ 
self oil a mountain in Auvergne, rather than in au Asiatic pro¬ 
vince bordering upon India. Sharp winters aud flue warm sum¬ 
mer* nourish races of trees and flowers far more luxuriant aud 
delicate than can appear in die lung-protracted cold, aud short 
summers of Siberia, or die dry and inclement steppes of Tar¬ 
tary. It is here that plants which delight in bright light anti 
high summer heat, with a moist atmosphere, iu Unix growing 
season, hut which require a long aud steady rest iu whiter, are 
met with iu perfection. Rice, oranges, aud olives, pome¬ 
granates, almonds, and tig-trees, remind the traveller of Italy, 
while gropes, mulberries, aud die ordinary European fruit- 
trees oust a northern aspect over the scenery. AU things Uiat 
require much heat and light to arrive at perfection, such os the 
fragrant principle of tobacco, the narcotic juice of the opium- 
jioppy, aud die tears of the manua-iuh, arc produced in die 
Cakiimeuua region in the greatest excellence. In some places 
the appearance of a few herbs of tropical forms indicates au 
approach to the vegetation of ludia j such os the salep plant, 
which belongs to a genus otherwise confined,to die tropical 
ports of Asia; cotton; and here and there die sugar-cane; hut 
there is no trace of dte great features of a more southern vegeta¬ 
tion. In Cashmere flourish many of the fruits now cultivated 
iu Europe; apricots, peaches, plums, cherries, apples, pears, 
and grapes, all iu die greatest profusion, supply the markets. 
The waluut, which here is wild, is cultivated extensively for 
tlio sake of the oil which ie pressed from its seeds, and used 
both in cuukerv, for burning, aud instead of linseed-oil for 
painters' work. 11 The vine scales the summit of the poplar, 
and is never restrained by pruning, though, compared with it, 
those of Europe, either oil the trellis or die wall, tiuk into in- 
significance/' lit the forests ore found oriental planes |U>d 
hone-chestnut trees (Paviai) truly wild; iu the fields grow 
most of our European kinds of corn along with rice; and in 
the gardens the ordinary, culinary vegetables of Europe. The 
Siughara nut (trapa) forms an object of general cultivation 
in the lake* which surround the city of Cashmere; one lake 
alone ie staled by Moore raft to product) from 06,0(10 to 126,000 
ass-loads of this nut, and about 30,000 people are almost 
wholly supported by it far five months out of twelve. Nothing 
perhaps is sum remarkable in Cashmere than it# floating gar¬ 
dens, formed (rum the entangled stems of watewUlie* covered 
with earth, and planted with melons and cucumbers, which, 
dm* treated, arrive at tin highest state of perfection, sod are 
produced in great numbers. 

The promos,« kind of umbelliferous plant, is collected iu 
some ports fur tbexok* of (he leave* whjeh, ; wbet> dried, 
furnish a fodder mush esteemed far sheep ; and . finally, the 
saffron crocus, which arrive* -at a gnat site, is extooflnly 
cultivated, and i* a sourceafoontiderablemeuiie. . 

IV. DovefoUiifeas it wen, with whet w* have dklledtb* 
Ceehmarisa region, passing even through southern Persia into 


northem lndia, and finding it* eastern limits hi the Graat ln- 
dian Desert, of which Oslhi may he considered os the extreme 
point, is a botanical region to whioh tbs name of Spin* may 
be conveniently given, from its oonunmciug with Syria Ba ths 
west. It also comprehends the greater poet of Turkey iu 
Asia, and the north of Arabia. It might also he called a 
Sm rt e m Jbrtarm* region, for its peculiar appsorance is caussd 
by aridity end heat, as diet of tbs real Tartarian, region is 
oausad by aridity and cold. At it* western extremity tbs Sy¬ 
rian region resemble* the north of Africa and die couth of 
Europe in many of its plants; on th* east it is occupied by 
specie* having a certain, degree of relation to the others, hut 
mure ludiau in their character; (he instance, it appeals from 
Dr. Hoyle's list, feat near Delhi such plants as species of Aa- 
courtia, elytmio, cuoculus, oiul lepidogatbis, which consist 
principally of ludiau species, are intermixed, .with fagonhs, 
grewias, capers, camel's-thorn (AUmgi), aruss, and scrabhy 
heliotropes, which or* truly Syrian. Desolation j* the cha¬ 
racteristic of a large port of this region, which is destitute*! 
water, aud scorched by a fervid sun. The tries are few aod 
(horny, and scantily clothed with foliaga; the very herb* as* 
spiny (him want of power to develupe the soft green paren¬ 
chyma of the leaf between their rigid veins; and they are 
shaggy with lung hairs, which nature give* them as a feeble 
means of sucking up the scanty moisture of th* atmosphere. 
If amaug this barren region oases ore found shaded with dots 
trees and mountains rich with verdum, they only form ■* sod 
contrast with die dreariness of the scene beyond them. fiinde 
may he considered the must south-eastern point of thellyriau 
region; her* the vegetation of uncultivated tracts is dmeribad 
j os of a miserable character. Great quantities of,a sort ,of 
tamarisk, intermixed with thorny acacias, a deformed euphor¬ 
bia, the flowers of which are still more uuiuvitipg than Its 
bloated leafless stems, moan trees (msfiu), and peepula (IVcw 
rtligiota), constitute the principal feature* of th* seeuery. 

Y, The vegetation of the Himalaya Mountains is included 
under the general description of that mountain range, p, 154. 

VI. In the Indian region thgpkl he comprehended all thoee 
countries which, like Hindustan, are capable of bearing coffee, 
indigo, sugar-canes, jiulms, aud other ordinary product* of >a 
tropical district; without excessive humidity existing at oll 
periods of the year. Iu this view it would include Arabia 
Felix, Uirtna, Siam, Cochin China, and th* contiueulol land* 
connected with these countries. What is called jungle i* met 
with in most part* uf this region. Iu die words of Dr. Hoyle, 
“ tracts of tins kiud are low, and being uiuudutud during the 
rainy season, as well a* by the lull-streams frequently over¬ 
flowing tlieir hanks, are generally iu * moist state, aud bar* 
hence hern called tire Turrui or moist land. The powerful 
rays of a nearly vertical sun Iwatiug upon -this, ami a dense 
mas* at vegetation where there is little circulation «f air, pro¬ 
duce a heated anil moist atmosphere highly favourable to the 
production of tropical plants. From the southern and saltern 
ports of this tract, or the coufines.of fiiihet and Chittagong, 
Drs. Roxburgh and Wollicb obtained their rpleiulid speci¬ 
mens of tree-ferus.” . - 

In these damp and swampy forests eternal pestilence nrigua; 
so that the native wood-cutters or* often unable to remain in 
them more than a few day* at a time, fever* and boweloci*- 
plaints universally attacking them after a short expoturf.-lc 
tlieir baneful influence. It is here, however, that sour ed the 
most remarkable and valuable of the vegetable productions of 
continental India are to he met with: it isberatba&aeefeutid 
the sapan trees, so important for tlieir extreme hesilneWi teak, 
and many of die finest of the Indian timber trero; juni amidst 
the vapours arising from the beds of, fit*, moiuitaia-taneats 
which often teat a way for Uiewselts* through the fbmts, 
abouud numerous speei## of fern*,; tcg*th«r with those singular 
phuit* called by botanists OtxkuUonttpiphplu, which cling by 
their aerial roots Ip the branches of tree*, and astonish, the 
traveller by their IwUliaot. colour* aud grotesque farms. 

In, the clewed ground, whsrs the anil is exposed to (he sags 
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of the sub anil the earth U dried by a free ventilation, palms 
and ev e r gr een trees of remarkable kind* are met with. Man¬ 
goes are planted round the villages, Palmyra trees (Borassut 
jtabtttjformii) are in many places extremely common; cocoa- 
nuts and Gorauto pulms (Amiga saechariftra) are of frequent 
occurrence; a coarse grass overruns the plains, except in tire 
cultivated spots, which are occupied l>y rice, sesamuta, cotton, 
hem]i, sugar-canes, yams, indigo, maize, the betel and other 
peppers. In place of spiphylal orehidta-, the branches of trees 
are occupied with parasitical hranthi, which, absorbing their 
food from the inside of die trees that bear them, are able to set 
at defiance the dry atmosphere with which at oue season of the 
year they are surrounded. In some (daces, as on the coast of 
Martaban, tobacco arrives at such excellence as to rival that 
of Shirnx. The Flora of this country is, however, so vast, that no 
general description cati give an idea of its ricliuess and variety. 

Among the most remarkable features in the Flora of India is 
the Banyan tree (Finis Indira), the branches of which emit 
roots which descend to the earth, where they fix themselves, 
and become in time large trunks. When a banyan tree 
becomes old, and acquires a great number of such trunks, one 
individual will have the a|>pearauce of a grove. Mauy cases 
are cited of trees of this sort arriving at a prodigious size; the 
following, mentioned in the Journal of the Asiatic Society as 
growing in tire territory of Mysore, will give a good notion of 
the surprising magnitude they sometimes attain. “ The centre 
tree is about Afty or sixty feet in height, and its branches cover 
mi area of seventy-six yards in one direction and eighty-eight 
in the other, while the drops now dejs’iident from, or rather 
supporting, its gigMitic branches, amount in numtier to one 
hundred and twenty-one, of which some arc of enormous size. 
The place exhibits on all sides vast branches broken otV, which 
have been evidently once connected with thirty trees, now dis¬ 
united from the centre stock; hut the original connexion can 
still be sufficiently traced to tender unnecessary the testimony 
of tile villagers, who state tluit they and their fathers have liorn 
in the habit of disuniting these trees by sc]iarating the inter¬ 
mediate parts for the constrqgtion of solid cart-wheels, for 
which, from their size, they are well suited. On measuring 
the transverse diameters of the whole area, they are found to 
contain more than 100 yards each way—this single tree thus 
affording a oircle of foliage and shade exceeding >100 English 
yards in circumference." 

Ceylon may he referred to the Indian region, notwithstand¬ 
ing its insular position. It produces cinnamon forests, nut¬ 
megs, and coffee; satin wood and ebony trees am found iu 
abundance in the jungle about Trincomalee; while the forests 
of the island abound generally in other valuable kinds of timlier. 
A kind called Walluporte is n]H>keu of by Mr. Brooke as 
girthing from twenty-eight to thirty-two feet. 

VIJ. The seventh and lost region of the Asiatic Flora is 
that which we would call theEgwnoc/ia/ or Malayan. Spread 
oVor islands lying under the line—-their centres usually occu¬ 
pied by mountains, and their coasts washed by the waters of a 
vast ocean—the features of this Flora are! essentially different 
from those of the continent of Iudia. The ahnoipbere is in a 
state of perpetual humidity, acted upon by a vertical sun; 
the laud is little cleared, and allows but slender opportunity 
for the suu and wind to dry it. Many of the islands are little 
better thou a mass of jungle, or at all events these dense and 
(wstileutial woods occupy a considerable portion of the surface. 
Many of the islands are intrenched with rank offer rank of the 
living palisadoes of the mangrove, rooting into the mud, and 
eurrounding the taller stems of the Nipa palm, Barringtonias, 
Olid thickets of swqrd-leavsd voquois trees. These woods are 
so, dense that the sun never penetrates them; so entangled with 
cUudwra, coarse grasses, bamboos, and caue-palms, that no 
human being con penetrate them without a company of pioneers; 
a*d-sa damp that tbs parasites actually turuggle with the leaves 
of, the trees on which they grow for mastery over the hmoobee; 
spice-trees, uutinegv and cinnamon, camphor-trees (Diptsro- 
carpus), and tne-feAw;-tare find their' home; and in the depths 


of their recestts ore sometimes nourished the fungus-like form 
of the huge Soffiesia Bower. On the mountains are many 
species of oak, dammar pines, rhododendrons, and magnolias; 
and at the summits on found crowsfoot, valerians; bilberries, 
berberries, brambles, honeysuckles, gentians, and other well- 
known European forms. 

The cleared ground of these countries is occupied with a 
great variety of trait trees common to the rest of India, along 
with the mangosteen, durian, and rambutan, many-hcaded 
piues, jacks, and shaddocks, which attain their highest per¬ 
fection here only. 

Asia, Xaobgy of .—Considered in relation to its extent, the 
continent of Asia and its islands contain a greater number 
and variety of animals than any other quarter of the globe. 
Nor is it only in the number and variety of its zoological 
productions that Asia claims our particular attention. Their 
intrinsic value in the economy of human society, the pro¬ 
minent part which they played in the early civilization of 
mankind, and the universal importance which still attaches 
to the cultivation of tjmnesticanimals among the most civilised 
and refined, as well as among purely pastoral uatious, make 
the consideration of Asiatic zoology an object of interest not 
less to the historian, the antiquary, and the general inquirer, 
than to the zoologist. In fact, the- great majority of the 
domestic animals which have enabled man to till the earth, to 
exteud his (lower, anil to transport his commodities to distant 
regions, and which furnish him with food and raiment, ore of 
Asiatic origin - the camel, the horse, tlic ass, the ox, the dog, 
are all of eastern derivation; ami it is there uloue that wo 
must look for tlie original tyjies of these useful animals. Na¬ 
turalists have wasted much time iu endeavouring to discover 
the wild sources from which some of our most common and 
useful domestic animals were derived ; if they had looked lor 
the origin of the dog, the rat, the sheep, and the goat iu those 
regions in which these valuable servants were first brought 
under the dominion of man, their researches would probably 
have been attended with greater success; for it is but natural 
to suppose that the wild species, if they still exist iu a state 
of nature, ore to lie found iu the districts where they were first 
reclaimed. 

The numbers, and relative distribution of Asiatic mammals, 
are expressed in the following table:— 
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VII. Paehydermata.... 
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3 

157 
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18 

IX. Owwt'i.. 

7* 

•jj 
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11 

Total. 

**” 

sat 

288 

iu. 


Tims it will be observed, that of 1346 known quadrupeds, 
423, or very nearly one-third of the whole number, inhabit some 
part of Asia or its dependent islands; but of these it will !w 
ftirther remarked, that 288 only, or about two-thirds of the 
whole, are peculiar to that continent, the remaining 134 ex¬ 
tending into the neighbouring continents of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica. Indeed it may be generally observed, that the soological 
productions of the northern part* of them three continents re¬ 
spectively, if not abwdutsly identical, are at least extremely 
similar, oven in their mast minute features. Northern Asia, in 
particular, from its (Motive position, as situated between and 
connecting the other two; partakes equally of the prod notions 
of both; at id it is probably to tins circumstance, more than 
any othfc, that we ought to attribute the comparatively smalt 
number of it* entire mammal inhabitants which are peculiar to 














thta continent, when conjured iritb those peculiar to Africa or 
America. Africa, for instance, contains 900 quadrupeds; yet 
out of these 50 only are found beyond the boundaries of that 
continent; America, again, out of no fewer then 537 species, 
bas ouijr 57 Common to other region*; whilst, as already ob- 
ewed, Asia, out of 432 species, has no fewer than 134 equally 
common to Europe, Africa, and America. It will be likewise 
observed, from the foregoing table, that the Edentata and 
Harsnpialia ore the two ordem of mammals in which Asia is most 
deficient, and that it is most rich in the number of its Rumi- 
nantia, compared with the whole number of known speciee. 
'Hu* is precisely the reverse of whet we have already observed 
regarding the sooiogical productions of America, nor is the 
circumstance without importance to those who study the pro¬ 
gress of society in thcee two continents. ' 

The elephant, though never bred in a tame state, ought to 
be considered at the head of tlie domestic animals of Asia. 
The inhnbitauts of India appear to have known and practised, 
when Alexander’s army entered the country, the very same 
inodes of capturing and training the elephant which are em¬ 
ployed at the preseut day. Their aoRcut writings mention 
this animal as a domestic servant, and he k constantly repre¬ 
sented in the same character upon their public monuments. 
Alexander the Great, during bk expedition into the north-west 
parts of India, found the armies of the native priuces attended 
by their war elephants, just os the European invaders of the 
same country have done in later times; and from that period 
the elephant appear* to have heeu constantly employed by the 
successors of Alexander in Western Asia, and also by the Car¬ 
thaginians, and Pyrrhus, the king ol Epirus, who fought agaiust 
the Romans in Italy. Immense troops of wild rlephauts are 
still found in the northern parts of India, in the Malayun 
peninsula, and in Ceylon. Those which are employed in the 
East India Company's service, and which rarely exceed seven 
feet and a half average height, arc obtained in the uppee pro¬ 
vinces, principally from the vicinity of the great saul forest, 
which skirts the lower ridges of the Himalayan chuui for some 
hundred mites. 

The common domestic animals of Asia present more varie¬ 
ties of species, and attain to greater individual perfection of 
form, than those of any other quarter of the glolie. The horse, 
the ass, the camel, and probably meat other species, are ori¬ 
ginally natives of the central plains of this extensive continent, 
and, though no longer found in a state of nature, are still pro¬ 
verbial ini tlirir symmetry and spirit. lu Arabia, particularly, 
tin; horse is, of ail other auimals, tint object of most especial 
care and value. No Aral), however poor in other respects, is 
without this noble animal, which is at once his friend ami com¬ 
panion, the sharer of his riches or poverty, and the partner of 
nil Ins toils. Subsisting on the same food a* hi# master, which, 
during their long exjieditions in the deserts, k often limited to 
a scanty supply of dried dates, temjierate and enduring to a 
degree scarcely exceeded even by tho camel or dromedary, 
lodged iu the same hut; and caremtd with the fondness of a»| 
child, the Arabian horse k never subjected to the performance 
of any mean drudgery of servile labour, and the record of his 
pedigree and kiudred is preserved with the greatest care. This 
mode of treatment has a corresponding effect on the habits and 
character of the aninud. In no other port of the world does 
tlie hone display mi much gentleuere, intelligence, and spirit 
os in Arabia; the pupil and constant associate of man, he 
almost seems to have caught a spark of human reason, readily 
comprebeuds and executes the orders of his master, and returns 
with delight and evident gratitude the attentions bestowed upon 
him. The nomadic and pastoral nations, which have from 
time immemorial occupied the central plains of Asia, ore uni¬ 
versally an equestrian people; they may be almost said to lire 
on horseback; and indeed it would be impossible for th*re to 
carry on the predatory expeditions for which they hove been 
in all age* remarkable, or to traverse the steppes of Ask, with* 
out tbs aid of tins noble animal. Nor do these people employ 
the hunt as » beast of burthen alone; his flesh vuppiks them 


with their fisvourite food, s«d the milk of tbs mam is tho 
greatest dainty of a Tartar feast Wild home are said to exist 
in the interior of Tortuiy, where the inhabitants hunt them for 
the sake of thsir flesh; but the account in this instance, <u hi 
the similar report of the existence of wild asses in the same lo¬ 
calities, cauuot be implicitly relied upon, os travellers imper¬ 
fectly acquainted with sooiogical distinctions frequently give 
the names of familiar auimals to othen which resemble them 
in form and a ppe arance, without attending very closely to their 
specific difference. In the present instance, St is more than 
probable that both the wild horse and wild an of eastern tra¬ 
vellers are to lie referred to the Ruggetai, a specie* of interme¬ 
diate site and form, which inhabit* the some regions, and ha* 
always retained it* original freedom. 

The asses, tike the horses, of Asia ore of Igrgar proportions 
ami more generous spirit than those which have been trans¬ 
ported to other countries. That Central Asia was originally 
the habitat of i>oth these auiumlt there can he no doubt, not 
uuly because we find them there domesticated at tlie earliest 
periods of which we have any record, but likewise because tlie 
Asiatics are, mid, as for as we know, always have been, eques¬ 
trian nations, whilst, iu the iwigliliouring continent of Africa, 
the species wus probably introduced from Asia, though at what 
period k uncertain. Tlie horse, indeed, was early known aod 
used in Egypt, os we know from tlie monuments and from 
written history. But tlie negroes of Interior Africa, aud, 
generally speaking, the whole southern part of the continent, 
are to Ihk day destitute of either tlie horse nr the ass. Nothing 
can present a greater contrast than the comparison of the de¬ 
graded and degenerate ass of Europe with tlui same animal 
bred in his native country. Instead of tlie dejected air, shaggy 
coat, pinched dimension!, and miserable half-starved appear? 
mice which lie presents iu these countries, the om of Persia, 
Syria, and the levant approaches nearer to the larger sire of 
the horse, end partakes much of hk tieautiful symmetry of 
form, noble carriage, and unrivalled speed. 

It appears probable that the camel and dromedary are like¬ 
wise of Asiatic origin. The wide extent of the Arabian eon- 
quests during tlie middle ages introduced tlie latter specks into 
most (Kiris of Northern and Central Africa, where it has been ever 
since established, ami is of the greatest use iu crossing (Ire 
sandy deserts which separate tlie inhabited regions of the north 
from tlie interior of tire continent. The enmet, which k.dk- 
tingiiislied from the dromedary hy having two hump* on tire 
•reck instead of one, appear* to have Ireen in all ages mow 
limited and coiifiued iu its geographical distribution Qian tire 
latter species, Tire camel is found chiefly, if nut solely, amnug 
the wandering Tartars, from the confines of Siberia to tire 
northern ridges of the great Himalayan chain ; whilst tile dro¬ 
medary spreads not only over Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
mid Persia, but extended into India, aud probably even into 
China. These animal* are mentioned among the earliest lists 
of the flocks and herds of tire patriarchs: and it k not a little 
singular that here, as in the cose of most other domestic ani¬ 
mals, uot tire slightest trace teems to remain of the original 
wild stock from which the species was first reclaimed. Pro¬ 
fessor Pallas, it k true, reports the existence of wild cumola in 
tire neighbourhood of lake Aral, but ho never met with them 
in hk travels, though lie frequently heard of them; and Baron 
Cuvier conjectures, with much seeming probability, tint the 
reports refer to some of the wild animal* to which tlie inha¬ 
bitants of these regions, from religious motives, restore their 
liberty et tire celebration of particular festival*. 

Of tire ox kind, no fewer thou four distinct species have 
been, from time immemorial, domesticated in different pari* 
of Asia. Tire common Indian ox (Eel Jndtau), rtkngt, usually 
confounded with the common ox of Western Europe, Is in replity 
* very distinct specie*; differing not only by hk longer legs, 
and the large lump which markibl* shoulders, like that of a 
dromedary, but likewise by hk Voice, and even hy some detail* 
of internal conformation. Tbk animal, from hi* superior 
height cod more slender proportions, perhaps the molt lyranre- 
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tries! ondgmeeM of *11 the different spedte* of tbe ox gehtis, 
has beerifrnm (he earliest age* h*ld inthe "-gtoatert veneration 
by fte native* of India; and there i*a strong resemblance 
b Ww o * n to* worship of Apis among the ancient Egyptian!, ahd 
that which the followers of Brsbtna paid to fhe Indian'ex, as 
an incarnation of their fevouritetlslty Vishnu, lint to* ^rtiole 
meedf lndian radio am hot equally regarded asohjeefeof 
nfligious venerationthese attentions seem to be etelndwSy 
bestowed npon a portienlsr breed; and the greatest core is 
taken to mahrtafir the purify of this sac red ’nee, and to pre¬ 
serve the pedigrees ttf Its individual members. The eomimm 
Indian cattle, however, are not regarded with the same reli¬ 
gions sentiments. They are the usual beasts of draught and 
tMrthbn in’the" country; and, from their great speed, are fre¬ 
quently used fbr the raddle, even by the Europeans settled in 
tbfc upper provinces. Tlie intercourse which India always 
■Seths to have maintained with other commercial nations of 
antiquity woe die means of introducing this beautiful and use* 
fbl animal into more distant regions; and we now And the 
Brahinin bull extending over a great part of Persia and Syria, 
and mixed with the commonflat-backed species of the West, in 
Madagascar, Abyssinia, and generally along the whole eastern 
coast of Africa. ’ 

'The Yak (Bos gruntritiit) is another species of ox which has 
bie« lot# domesticated in Central Asia. It has always formed 
the Common cattle of the Tartan, and is well described by 
ARlUri tinder the name of Poephogus. It is this animal which 
furnishes the toils of long silky white hair, of which the Turks 
make their military standards, and which are omployed all 
over the Hast, under the name of cliowries, for the purpose nf 
drivingawny the flies and creating a refreshing current of air 
dbotit Ac luxurious inhabitants of India ood Chino. These 
fliv’tftirlte instruments of luxury are frequently set in silver or 

S 'ld*haudlei; and as they are an indisjienrahle appendage to 
tstaf* of a great man, they form one of the regular articles 
df import between Tibet and India, and are frequently sold for 
etinrmouvprices. The ns* of these chowries ie of very great 
antiquity throughout all eastern countries. 

Tbe RuiTqtn (Sot Mmfut) is a third species of ox, long do¬ 
mesticated in the southern and’ eastern pert* of Asia. Indie 
smd’lBptia’appearto be the original climate of this powerful 
"it'is still round wild iii an the great forests of biith 
fbefif countries, and is probably the only domestic quadruped 
ofwbfch ioologists have clearly ascertained the original source. 
ibe'Wfld buffalo, called nrni by ihe Indians, is said to be only 
Udbrior to the elephant in site; and from his ferocity and tno- 
li'gnantdisposition it ranch dreaded by those who reside in the 
vicinity (if his haunts. Combat* between the ami and the 
tiger were ; formerly a flsvonritc sport of the native princes of 
India; but it is said by eye-witnesses that the tiger was in no 
instance a match for his powerful antagonist. Large herds of 
the domestic buffalo are kept throughout every part of, the pe- 
rmsbla of India; and many anecdotes are related of their 
d^ejfifty and attachment to the gullahs or herdsmen who attend 
iheqs; and of the courage with which they defend their keeper* 
from the tSwinidable attacks of the tigers and panthers which 
inhabit the forests where they are usually pastured. The bnf- 
ftdo inf trials not habitually used as a beast of draught or 
burthen, bat supplies the place of the common ox, in furnish¬ 
ing the Inhabitant* with milk and hatter; whilst die ox of the 
country, which is seldom applied to these latter purpose*, 
assumes the place of the horse, and is used for the saddle, the 
dough mud the haakeryi or carriage. Though long domesti¬ 
cated in India and China, the introduction of the buffalo into 
Hi* West, or even into Persia, Is comparatively a recent occur- 
tone*. and dates only from the conquests of the Mohammedans. 
jl^sKwe/Wieed, seems to (diode to the bufllkto raider the 
yjMlj^gFflb* Wild Ox of AraClmsla ((Hist, of Animals,* book 
^ IV; "t&A the follower* of Alexander imist bar*become ae- 
quamted^toth* animal during that conqueror'* expedition In 
the Peoj-ab. Hat it ’Wa* only toward*, die latter eqd tf the 
•hribeMturytoatit vrasTlrat seen in Western Europe, having 


been introduced into Ttafy about the year 896; nor bai toe 
species ever exttndadeitoef fh Hue tant’menior In Africa, 
wbicb It hfaQmoitwx&dtfvltf <sonftoertoH|ypt 

The fburto M lart1tootei ipec}m 'tit SmfcSf® ox winch 
the' AsiAdo'iUtoms p 0 *m*A' hi' fltoCfeyiil (8K Gerorn*). This 
animal is common among toe Eitmek, andlnalT the moun¬ 
ts) torn* districts on toe horto-eaet boundaries of British India: 
it is also found wild, underThewiime of Osnir, in many parts 
of India, principally aihohg the'hilfiCkinl is os much dreaded 
by toe Sheecarriet, or native huntsmen, ii* the ami or tiger. 
The gayal is a very large ariirnal. wiA a 'heavy carcase and 
start leg*, which are commonly white from toe knee down¬ 
ward*, whilst’ the body is of a unifonndark-bfowii colour; tlie 
o* front!* forms a singular excrescence ottidgewlilch easily 
distinguishes toe gayal from all other specie* of the ox kind; 
and the boms’are’round, and ’twitted into a kind of irregular 
spiral, with toe pbiMt turned inwards aud backward*. 

Of sheep aud goats, mnhy different varieties am found in 
Asia. The broad-tidied sheep of Arabia was' known to the 
ancients, and is mettfUped by Herodotus (iii. 113) and Aris¬ 
totle; this varietyIMr spread throughout all tlie steppes 
of the continent, a* well a* through Egypt and Northern Africa, 
where the 1st of toe tail frequently amounts to ten pounds* 
weight. The toil'Is toe lest part of toe animal, for tlie flesh 
is dry and insipid; and instead “Of wool, toe body is covered 
with a short coarse hair, Unfit for manufacturing purposes. On 
the higher table-lands of the continent, however, other species 
of sheep are found with a longer aiid finer fleece; but in no 
instance does the wool of toe Asiatic sheep approach hi softness 
and lieauty of texture to that of the shawl-gout of Cashmere, 
from the fleece of which the Indians manufacture those rich 
oral valuable shawls which are so highly esteemed in Europe 
as well as throughout the East. The shawl-gnat is a small 
variety of very ordinary appearance; it is found princi¬ 
pally in Iiootan, Tibet, and generally along tlie liurtliern face 
of tiie Himalaya, but; doe* not thrive when brought across 
the mountains, not even in the upper regions of Nepaul, where 
it might have been expected that it would And a congenial 
climate: its wool forms a valuable article of commerce between 
Tibet, and the lower plains of India. The Angora gnat is an 
inferior variety of the shawl-goat, with drooping cars aud long 
wool of tolerably fine texture, hut not adapted to the same 
purposes at the richer wool of toe Tibet animal. Tlie common 
variety of gnat in Asia it a tall long-legged animal, with very 
short hair, large drooping ears, and small spiral horns. Its 
flesh is hi many parts preferred to mutton; and the animal 
is valued in all places for the richness and abundance of its 
milk. 

The Hog, (hough found wild in most parts of Asia, is a 
domestic only among the Chinese, who appear to esteem its 
flesh in proportion to the detestation with which it is regarded 
by the follower* of Moliammed and Huddhi. In India, herds 
of semi-domestio bog* are.frequently found aliout tiie native 
village*; but as the religion of Brahma prohibit* toe destruc¬ 
tion of animal life, and consequently the me of flesh a* an 
article of fried J they ire turned to no account by the inhabitants; 
by whom, however, they are not regarded with tiie horror aud 
detestation which attache* to them among the followers of the 
Arabian prophet. The Indians abstain from the use of pork 
for tlie same reason that they abstain from eating any other 
kind of flesh; not from any peculiar antipathy which tliey 
bear to toe animal itself. The hog is regarded by the Chinese 
a* tbe greatest luxury; and it i* well known feat (be dog nut 
the hog were tlie only domestic animal* which ihrir first die- 
c or e s e rt found among toe Polynesian blander*. It appears 
probable, however, that the animld calkd a hog in toe voyage* 
of early narigxtor*, *nd which was found spread overall the 
various arebipeitfot af the Indian Ocean, it in reality a dif¬ 
ferent species from raw common European hog, though closely 
allied tort in ftfrto and appearance. 

The Dog of Asia, at in every other gnat division of toe 
world, Is ‘subject tow almost infinite number of varietie*. 
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Troop* of tofewhnti, called 4 India ptoria&ps, InbaHt 
«T*ry Village, and withoutoduiowksdguig enypastietilsr 
matter, know 'a»d obey si* itihriritopis, wrap femur toft 
aMtouh of,wildbeo*te«iwl robhea,' and ptfomlltotmwm'- ' 
offices of public scavenger*. Legacies am fr eq u entl y !<& foe 
their support by the pton* Hindoos ; and hospital* arebmuftir 
the rectptiuu and eat* of tb* aged and wounded- But besides 
them public troop*, which tuy b« twotend a* the p sopsrty 
of tb« state, there am various varieties of sporting and ether 
deg*, kept by private individual* In difiereut parte ef Aria; 
of which the principal are tb* large mastiff of Tibet, and the 
greyhound of Persia. The flesh of the dog i* a common ar¬ 
ticle of food in China, a* it formerly «w in rite islands of the 
Indian Qeean; and it ii mid to bea raostamnsing rigtit to the 
few European* who harp obtained access to the large citie* in 
the interior of rite empire, to witnew the antipathy with which 
them sagacious animal* punue their engine* the butchers, 
whan they appear in the public streets. • 

The Cat ha* a)way* been a favourite domeitio among the 
Asiatics; and the Mohammedans, in particular, who consider 
♦lie dog a* unclean, lavieh all theirmRention and c a t en a* 
upon lhia far lea* gentle atid aagaelou* animal. In the central 
plain* and table-land* of Asia, in Khurasan,. Cashmere, and. 
Bootan, a* well a* in Angora and other district* of Asia Minor, 
the fur of the cat assumes a long rilky texture, of great beauty 
anil fineness; and individual* of rite esteemed colours are fre¬ 
quently sold for extravagant price*. Thi* is the breed which 
i* often brought to Europe under the name of Persian cats; 
they are much more gentle in disposition than our common 
domestic cot, but are less useful, and decidedly inferior to the 
dog a* a pet or companion. 

Of the wild Matronal* peculiar to Asia, we have already 
observed that there are, comparatively speaking, • greater 
variety than iu any other portion of the globe. The true apes 
( pilherut) ore, with a single exception, tiiat of the Chimpanzee 
(/*. t/w/My/e*) of Africa peculiar to this continent | os are 
likewise the Semnopilluei, an extensive tribe which differ* 
from them only by the possession of a very long slender tail. 
Among then- latter, the Kahau (5. natulut), a large species 
inhabiting China and the Malayan peninsula, nearly attains to 
(lie dimensions of man, and is remarkable for a large promi¬ 
nent nose, which assimilate* it in general appearance marc 
nearly to' the human species than any other of the monkey 
tribe. The Macaque* (matacvt) are likewise a purely Asiatic 
genus of qundrnmam. and appear to supply on thi* continent 
the situation which the baboons fill in Africa. They swarm 
in all the woods of India and China, and arc remarkable only 
for their malevolent dispositions and their disgusting manners. 
Of the Lemur tribe, two genera, nycticthut and fartiut, inhabit 
Asia: all tbo rest of thi* numerous family arc either found in 
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tod nmang fin writg CHrim, to*. Gymnott^ 
Mfdti, ABuri, Arcrit**, and Paredoxwri, an paeuUsr to tb* 
uontineutef Aria and the Urge island* ef Branm, Sumatra, 
gnd Java. Among the tat mtmthj Northern Aria produce* 
the sable, the emine, and various other specks* of msrsMa * 
rise eea-otter, the meet valuable of til, bn* been hitherto found 
only tn the northern Fad lie, along tb* coast* of Aria and Amo- 
rice, Am the partiW ef Japan uorthwsod, utou uaviga- 
tcN have yet beeaabl* to penetrate. Thstigw, rite most ra¬ 
vage end formidable of all Hie carol vorousanimnU, exist* 
only in Asia and. (he .neighbouring Me*; the RimntHUhan 
(Fv/b mataUit), a huge specie* but lately described, inha¬ 
bits Siam and Sumatra; and foeleopord andpnetoernro 
common among rite forests of India. The lkraalao bat lately 
been found in the province of Gusemt; but, unlike the Afti* 
can variety, he is without a masse, and a pp e w s to he altoge¬ 
ther a ranch lest formidable animal. The striped hytesra i* 
oammon in all the warmer parte of the continent; and rwtom 
•peciee of wild dogs and foxes are everywhere abundant .•_.«? 

The Marsupial animal* arc for tlw must part centered!? 
Australia; a few species, neverthelsss, extend throughout. tori 
long chain of island* which nearly unite thi* continent 
Asia. Of them, one I* a kangaroo (Afncrqnu Dniytta),fkt> 
first of rite genus ever discovered, having been figured .egg 
hundred and fifty years ago by L* Hniyn; the other five mar* 
supial* enumerated in the table belong to th* genus Photas* 
gists, and an distinguished from the Auitraliauphalanger* by 
having the toil partially or entirely naksd and scaly. ,v ^ 

Of the numenmi Rodentia which inhabit every pete of Aria* 
vary few indeed are deserving of attention, either mamma*? 
mercial or economical point of view. Three or tour Ipshtas.of 
hares (frpus), and *an equal number of logomic*, or hare-iat% 
are the ouly Asiatic animals of this tribe which European* are 
accustomed to consider a* fit for human, food; the tost consist 
principally of.squirrols (many of which am <rf largo *i» and 
prettily variegated with stripe* and shades of diltorent co¬ 
lours), rats, jerboas, hamsters, marmots, frying squirrels, and 
two or tliree different »peoie* of porcupines. The jerboa* (<tipta% 
of which ten or twelve specie* are found in the de ra te* of dpi 
interior, burrow in the uud, at die root of tom* plant or 
shrub, and are almost the only animal* which enliven the long 
end dreary wastes which the traveller frequently encounters jjtt 
Asia, hopping along on the hind leg* like a bird, and emuiitt 
hi» path with the rapidity of an arrow. The (lying squinel* 
(pleramyt) inhabit the forest* of the whole continent frees 8k 
hem to Java, and are remarkable tor an expansion of tbe 
skin along the side*, which enable* them to leap to th* (&• 
tone* of forty or fifty yards, in pasting from tree, to free : It 
nets like a parachute, to prevent too rapid a descent; though If 


the large island of Madagascar, or along the eastern carat of 
the neighbouring continent of Africa. 

Among the Cheiroptera, or Bat kind, the pttrapi, at large 
frugivorout species, are almost exclusively Asiatic; at are 
likewise the gn/tafulhtci, or, as they aw commonly called by 
travellers, flying foxes. Both these genera inhabit the woods 
and forests of the intertropical parte of Asia, principally those 
of the great Indian Isles; unlike tlie generality of winged 
quadrupeds, they are of diurnal habits, live entirely upon 
leaves and fruits, and are eaten by the natives. The more 
common species of nocturnal, and insectivorous cheiroptera 
swarm in every port of Asia; the most remarkable among them 
is a species ( chtirauukt ) with an opposable thumb op the hind 
feet, which inhabit* the Malayan peninsula. 

Among the Carnivorous animats of Asia are three or ‘lour 
different species of Bears; one of these ( Vrtat Syrians), lately 
disco raced on Mount Lebanon, is frequently mentioned by the 
sacred writer*; the others inhabit the Himalaya and other more 
eastern mountains, except one specie* (V, iabiaimt), which .is 
found ia the jungles en the plains of India. Besides these, th* 
common brown bear of Europe and toe white or Polar bear 
abound in Siberia, Kamtchatka, and along to* toon* of .to* 


is ii r .qmble of being moved like, (he wing* of birds, mul con¬ 
sequently of exercising tlie proper fund Urn of-flying. 

The Edentate of Asia are confined to two species, bath be¬ 
longing to tlie genu* Maids, or Pangolins, ‘frequently called 
scaly ant-eaters by travellers. These singular animals in fret 
resemble toe real ant-eater* of the American continent in every 
tiling but their external covering, which, instead of the ordb* 
nary hair of quadrupeds, consists of a succession of pcrtiiti 
raws of large imbricated scales, that lap over one another Ukri 
the tile* of a house, and are capable of batug elevated of- top 
pressed at the will of the animal. One of the Asiatic .400*1 
is clearly indicated by Afliau (xvi. 6) under to»,>itriini..gf 
Phittag*. . fif# 

Among top Pachydermata of Asia, the elep^riqt has been 
already noticed. Three different specie!*.. t^tofrtpraro* are 
known to iuhabit the continent ef IndS* and to* great 
islands contiguous to tire Malayan peoMWQla.The cf&tj- 
nental specie* (F. Jadicut), apd toa£ rihito inhebit* the 
island of Java (A. Javaaint), bag* but ene horn; the Bu- 
matron rhinoceros ((?• tSksssatraiMM) resembles the Afri¬ 
can specie* by having twp .of toes* exeresesnees, for tbsy 
cannot he psopcrly qifP h«WW. 6f the gopas Eptra, 
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to eoowncn hone and ass hare been already Mentioned, 
a* in all probability originally indigenous ta the central 
phut* of Asia. One other species, the DriggetaS (B. ht- 
mk pm), atill maim it* native freedom in the earn* localities 
2t,f* a beautiful animal, in point of tile intermediate between 
motor two, with much of the symmetrical figure and grace¬ 
ful carriagto of the horse, and of to same dan colour U to 
Ml, marked along the hock with a broad coflce-oolourtd (tripe, 
but without to cram On to ehonlder which distinguishes tot 
animal. The Dxiggetal, probably aI»o to Koulan of to 
modem Ptisians, ni well known to to ancient*, and I* 
mentioned by Aristotle and Xenophon by to name of to 
wild am. ArUtotle (vi. 30), in addition to to wild ass, 
mention* an animal called the Syrian mule, Atom Us resem¬ 
blance to a mule. The latter author mention* tot, during 
to expedition of the Ten Thousand under to younger Cyrus, 
torn animal* were obaerved on to open plain* of Meropotamk, 
where to ottrich alto lived; and though' tom gigantic bird* 
no longer inhabit to Asiatic deserts, the tome imenomenon i* 
daily obarrred in South Africa, wliere to ostrich and to 
qnagga ate invariably found to oMociate together. Of to 
hog genu* ($*»)» two ipecie* at lnost an found in Ana: one 
of tkeavOOmniOn wild boar of Europe (S. ocrofa), appear* 
to extend over every port of to Old World; the other, to 
$u» Ugnm of naturalists, u peculiar to the great Indian 
Idbfr and la remarkable for to nngular numner in which the 
into of the upper jaw plena through the lip on each ride, and 
curl round and over to eye* like a pair of circular horn*. 
Tlw only other pachydermatous atnmal of Alla which dwerve* 
particular notice k to Malayan tapir (71 Ante**), a apeciei 
th< rnfiatmfiWT of which In this port of to world is to more 
wWatoM*» linoe it* Congener* an nentoed to to foMat* of 
flktoh jktnariea. 

Of to Ruminating animal* of Aria, to camel, to drorne- 
i titty* and to four species of the ox kind which have been 
toneriio tted by to native*, have been already mentioned. 

‘ At other yMpeots, to principal feature in tin* department of 
Asiatic aoology i* to great abundance of to deer tribe, and 
the comparative scarcity nf antelope*. Out of thirty-seven 
known spectre «f deer (Goto), twenty-live are found in Asia, 
and of these twenty are peculiar to it; whilst not wore ton 
a deaen, out nf neatly aixty antelope*, are fotmd upon to *ame> 
ooutinent. But there is one small genu* of Asiatic raminant* 
too remarkable to be passed Over unnoticed,—the masks, so 
called from the Tibet specie*, whicli produce* to perfume so 
well known by tlii* name. The Tibet musk (.WoseA** tnonuftrvt) 
|g about the rise of a maD goat ; both KIN are without hum*, 
tmt to musk i* produced by to male only, ami is contained 
in a hag whioh grog* upon to prepuce. This perfamebos 
always been held in high esteem throughout to East, and, 
Whitt genuine and pure, is said to be sometime* sold for it* 
XMghXlUgtM v hut its great value bold* out strong temptations 
. lidiiwtodc >t with foreign substance*, and to hunter* am 
to SMX the blood of the animal with it in order 
t» jnpMM to quantity, so that it can seldom be procured 
Wjto w *. W fultswtljgi . The Tibet musk inhabits to highest 
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parts of the Htoalayan and ftothw m o unt a i ns, seldom de¬ 
scending hdow to mow-line) and leaping among to rocks 
and prempiee* with to security Of to chamois or to ibex. 
Four at flvh omaUertpoeia* of to genua Moscbus, probably 
to smalleef of a]} boofcd animals, being seldom huger ton 
a g*fcu*i*ed bare, inhabit fim fcsmt* of lower India and to 

irianto v 

The Cetacea of Asia ate principally found along (he northern 
coasts, and ate to same specks which frequent to FVoien 
Ocean generally. Various species of dolphins (Ddpiumn) 
inhabit to tropical seas, and to dugong (ffitor) is found 
among to great Indian islands; but in no other respect* does 
tide part of Asiatic zoology demand particular norice. 

The principal circumstance worthy of notice in to birds cf 
India, is to gnat abundance and varied and brilliant colour* 
of to Gallinaceous tribes which inhabit tin* part of to world. 

Indeed to most valuable of our domariicfowl*, to oommon 
cock skid ban, aa Md as our domestic quadrupeds, originally 
came from this continent, and are still found wild in the 
wood* of India; aa am likewise to peacock, to pheasant, and 
many kindred speoidt Ike Himalayan Mountains, in par¬ 
ticular, produce tinea or four dtflerent specie* of to Tmgo- 
phane, or homed pheasants, and to Impayan pheasant, re¬ 
markable for to brilliant metallic lustre of it* plumage. 1 be 
gold and silver pheasants (Phunamu pteha et aye tfmmen*), so 
common in the aviane* of Europe, are indigenous in China, as 
are likewise to oollated pheasant (PA. iorquat**), and a new 
species (PA. Bm *»n) lately discovered, remarkable for the 
gnat length of to tail feathers, which sometimes exceed four 
feet; to Ore-pheasant (PA iynriwri and argus-piirosaat (PA. 
argue) inhabitant to mountain* of Sumatra and Borneo 

It has already been observed that the ostrich, though for¬ 
merly abundant in the desert* of Mesopotamia, is no longer 
found on the continent of Asi i, unless we take the testimony oi 
Herbert (p. 1321 , who sa>s that he saw ostriches ui the plains 
between Lor and Blnras (a n. 1327 ). The cossowaiy (Ca- 
tuarnu), a bird which nearly approaches the ostrich both m 
sim and interna] structure, tuhubits the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, In other respects the ornithology of Asm is bv 
no means peculiar, at least the generic forma are nut so re¬ 
markable as those of either Africa or America. All the com¬ 
mon European speoies are found even in to most distant parts 
of the continent, apparently so identical, tot specimens from 
the two localities cannot be distinguished even by to diller- 
0 iice of a feather. The common house-sparrow, for instance, 
is found m to Himalayan Mountains, and is as abuudant 
about tlie v lllogea of l T pper Nepaul as in any part of England. 

Tbe reptihs, Ashes, and insects of Asia ore likewise too 
nearly assimilated to those of other continents to require a de¬ 
tailed enumeration of their djflcreut forms Mid genera. Like 
buds, these different classes of animals possess powots of loco¬ 
motion which are domed to mammals, and it is consequently 
to to latter claw alone that we can look for anything very 
peculiar m to soology of a continent like Asia or America. 
It is on tius account tot ste hate been more particular m the 
enumeration of to quadrupeds than of any otot class. 


(From the “ Proxy Cyekptrdia,’’ swM sww/rto aUtrahottt ) 
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Th* native country of the bone ie unknown. Front very 
remote period! be two bean found in almost every part at tin 
Obi World, but hi* appearance on tin wM^nb end (fee 
ielande of the Mew Worid, whether of tin Attoatie or PoeiSo 
Ocean, ie of comparatively recent date. Jjvseywhors be ie 
recognised ae tin molt ueeful of tin sarvauMuf man, and bn 
yield# in intelligence to tin dog alone. In tin earlier agee of 
the world beseems to bar* been devoted to the purpose* of war 
or of pleasure, while tin ox waa oar agrieultwal eerrant; but 
hie beauty, and atnngth, and (notability, bare new connected 
him, directly or indirectly, witii a!mortal! the purpoeeeof life. 
If be ditfere in different countriee in form and in rise, it ie 
from the mthieoee of climate and cultivation; but otherwiee, 
from the wor-horee, ae he ie depicted in the eoulptores of 
ancient templet, to tiro etately charger of Holst*brand of Spain, 
or from (lie fleet and beautiful Arabian to tbe diminutive 
Shetlander, there is an evident similarity of form and cho- 
rncter which dearly ttam]N hie common origin. 

Odr sheep ami cattle, and other domesticated animals, are 
also usefril and valuable to tu, and eliame on him who can 
neglect or abuse them' but in the horse—not tu the tame ex¬ 
tent as in the dog, hut still to a great extent—it ie our own 
fault if we hare not a friend as well ae a servant. If well 
treated, lie become* sincerely and ardently attached to us t the 
utmost of hie strength and speed is at our eaU, and he is never 
happier than when employed m oar service. He enters into 
many of our enjoyments with as great delight as we ourselves 
can possibly feel. See him following tVie hounds. There never 
was a biped who enteicd more thoroughly into the joys of the 
chose thou does the horse. There is no sporting man who bos not 
again and again witnessed tire proud bearing of the rarer when 
he lias beaten his opponent, and the disappointment marked in 
his countenance and his gait when he has not been successful. 

‘I here is not a surer test of nobleness of character than sin¬ 
cerity and permanence of friendship. It is occasionally seen 
to a great degree between lionet that inhabit the same stable, 
or have been accustomed to draw together. The coachman 
well knows that lie gets over his stage in lets time, and with a 
great deal more pleasure, when old yoke-fellows are pulling 
together, titan when strongs hones are paired. In some kite 
friendship is so intense that they will neither feed nor live when 
separated from each other. Two Hanoverian hones had long 
•erred together during the Peninsular War. They liad drawn 
the same gun, and had been inseparable companions lit many 
buttles. Due of them was at last killed; and after tbe engage¬ 
ment was over, the survivor was picketed, a* usual, and hie 
food brought to him. He refused to eat, and was constantly 
looking about in search of liis companion, sometime* neighing 
ae if to call him. He was surrounded by other hones, but be 
did not notice them, and Iw.sbnrtly afterwards disd, not having 
tasted food from the time when bis former associate was kill id. 

The horse is naturally and of choice an herbivorous animal. 
Hi* thin and muscular lips, his Arm and compressed mouth, 
and has sharp incisor teeth, are admirably adapted to seise and 
to crop the grass; and although we know nothing of him in 
hit natural Mate, yet when he haa escaped froth the bondage of 
naan, and follows hie own propensities, the gnus is his choeru 
food. In his domesticated state, however, be*ss destined to 
live partially or chiefly on other atimeifo and that of a much 
harder kind—tbe various species of com; tbersfora, while mast 


and the carnivorous atihuols out only champ and crush their 
food, a provision it given So til* bants, in tbe structure of tom* 
of the bones of the free, by means of which he oaa comminute 
oml grind down bis food wrasfleetiy as hi the beshoeotrifed 
mitt. , 

Tbs teeth of the horse requite toms lengthened o«rid*«*i««v 
net only from their admirable adaptation to tills purpose, fartt 
as indicating, by the various changes which they un d er g o , smfo 
alaaort beyond the possibility of error, the age of tha aMf 
Ho may, when young in years, be reduced nearly So the dpeMte 
pitude of age by the barbarous usage of those who wsghttft 
bare been hit most xaahrai protectors; the cavity abovWtha syw 1 
may he deepened, the under lip nay fall, foe luabs nay m 
bowed, and the foot may be battered 'and., distorted—hat itds 
not easy to alter Die character of tbs tosth. * 

The colt is generally dropped with the first and seOoud raofatr 
and grinding teeth having forced thetr Way through foe gmfo 
When he is about seven or eight days old, the two'central front 
nr incltor teeth, above and below, appear. At foe expiiaifotijlfS 
five or six wesks tho two next incisors ftay be wen. ^thorn 
months they will have overtaken foe neutral oiwv anjMfgM 
pairs wilt have nearly attained tbeir natural level. 
grinder will tbcu hove appeared; and a little before Or ‘sjfrlE 
the eighth uionfo foe fluid nipper, above mid behrw and gfr 
each side, will have protruded. The colt will n ow g h i e s i bit 
frill complement of front or catting teeth. • ' 

These teeth are beautifully adapted to their purpoee, Tfofri 
have in front an elevated cutting edge of amUilerable sharp 
nest. It is formed of enamel, a polished snbstaswe which 
covers foe tooth, and it almost too hard to be acted upon by* 
file. This elevated edge is bent somewhat inwards and sirek 
the tooth, so that there u a depression behind it which gra¬ 
dually become* stained by tbe food end constitutes what i* 
called “ the mark" in the month of tbe colt or horse. 

This elevated edge of enamel, hard at it is, is gtafrudljr 
wom down hi the act of nipping and rutting foe gyass; and, as 
it wears away (lie hollow hehiud becomes diminished, and % 
at length totally obliterated, Bjr foe degree in which "difr 
mark is effaced, the horseman, not only with tegasfrrte the 
first, but the permanent teeth, judges of the egy of the animal. 
,Thi* obliferatieit hegine to be inanifost at a very nariy ago. 
At tix month* it i* enfBciently evident in die four central nip¬ 
pers. At a year and a half foe mark wih be very frint in |M 
central nippers, diminished in the other two, and foesuriktiSaf 
all of them will be flattened. 

At twelve months a fourth grinder protrudes, ami a fifth at 
foe expiration of two years. t " 

These are all temporary teeth. They were only dorignta fta, 
hurt daring en early period of the life of the animal; "tad 
when hie jaws become considerably expanded, they give tpgfft 
another set, larger, firmer, and that will probably bat dsridg 
life. Tbe permanent teeth had been long growing in tit* 
socket Wieofo the temporary mutt, and had been msfog upon 
their rood, and that pressure bad caueed an absolution of foe** 
roots, until at length they lost all hold and was* displaced.' . 

When foe animal is about three yrtu* old, foe eentralpair 
of nippers, above and below, ora thus removed, end two flitsfa 
teeth, easily distinguishable from til* first fay ,fotit fngtsaasd 
rise, make their appearance, so foot a three-jrear-ofal oatt Jr 
easily leoognissd byfoast tsrp new and enlarged central uipprim 
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A three-y*<U-»ld esit has hi* form ami eotogia* »qeh m«e 
devefoqwit fifom ft two-year-old One, Wfl 1» eafrMoniWy mOT * 
WbuUi} therefore aome duhooest brw&sre tndexvoiir to pas* 
him npouthe unwary a* being a year elder duril he really it, 
Dad they accomplish this in an ittgemouf but ortiel Manner by 
, pssgbiftg or drawing nut theee tooth. Thi* cannot however be 
^effected witi] a portion of tbe Second year ie part, when the 
permanent teeth below are beginning to pres* upon tbe root* of 
«*bbir predeceriore, and then tbe breeder extract* the central 
tniUc-ieetb. Three below, having no longer anything to resist 
their progrou, grow {armor* rapidly than they otherwise would 
do, aiui the scoundrel gain* four or five mouths, in the apparent 
ag< of bapoit. 

Can thi* trickery be detected 1 Not always, except by him 
, who la well accustomed to hone*. Tbe comparatively elow 
Waiting of the other nipper*, lire difliweuqe of die development 
of them nipper* in the upper atft tinder jaw—for die breeder 
ritually confine* bta roguery to tbe lower jaw, (be upper me 
being comparatively seldom examined—dbeee ciyAumstavces, 
together with a deficiency of general development in tbe oolt, 
wilt sufficiently enable tbe pumboaer to detect die attempted 




Tfaa hmmt meatli of a tbree-yaar-old bone ihould lie thue 
formed,>—the central teeth are palpably larger than tbe others 
WAd have fha mark on their upper surface evident and well 
defined. They will however be lower than tlie other teeth. 
..‘file mark in tlie nfxt pair of nipper* will be nearly worn away, 
Wnd dstt in the corner nipper* will have begun to wear. 

At three yean and a half tbelecoiul nipper* will be puibed 
itam their socket*, and their place gradually supplied by a new 
pair; and at four and a half t^ie comer uipper* will be under¬ 
going die same proem*. Tbu* at four yean old tbe central 
ttippen will be folly grown; tbe next pair will be up, but will 

• not bar* attained their full height; and tbe corner nipper* will 

• by small, with their mark nearly effaced. At five yean old 
'.-the'mark will begin to be effaced from tbe central teeth, tlie 

•„*Mrt pair will be fully grown and the blackness of the mark a 
little tuAn off, and tbe corner pgir will be protruding or partly 

v 

, v At this poiiud, or between the fourth and fifth year, another 
cbinge will take place in the mouth of tbe horie; the tushes 
Will have begun to appear. There will be two of them ineuch 
jaw, between (be nippers and the grinders, considerably neater 
, Aw tbe former than tbe latter, mid particularly so in tbe lower 
i^jaw. Tlie use of these tushes in tbe domesticated state of (lie 
hone i» not evident; but they were piobably designed at wea¬ 
pon# of offence in the wild state of tbe animals. Attempts are 
tin frequently made to liasteu the appearance of the tecnud and 
ths earlier teeth, in die same manner as dtwn ibal with regard 
to the first, nml the gum is often deeply lanced in oiijer to 
fasten tlie appeal uu< e of the tush. 

At six yean old the mark on tlie central nippeis will be 
jfitaiinilhed, ifstiut obliterated. A depression and a maik or 
wd»*r brown hue may remain, but tbe deep blackened hide iu 
' tfee centre will no lunger be fuuud. The other incisor* will 
also ha scftnewhat worn, oral tlie tmh fully ilevi foiled. 

Ataeveu the mark ou die next pair of incisor* wilt lure 
neatly disappeared, ami the tush will he rounded at the point 
and die edge*. * 

At eight the mark will be goue from all die incisor teeth, 
and the tuali will be evidently nmtider and blunter. 

At this period another piece of trickery is occasionally prac- 
.tised. Hie breeder hail, until the animal was five year* old, 
bean endeavouring to glee him on older appearance than bis 
^Jteuni entitled him to, because, in proportion at ho approached 
, frte period when hie power* were meet perfectly dtvelojied, i,i, 
.inlaa incressed; but now he endeavour* to conoeal the ravage* 

• wfit The horse if cast, and with a sharp-pointed steel in- 

♦ Utde bole u dug ou the surfoce of the eomer incisor, 
ytWwbtyfc e tod-hot iron i* afterward* applied. An iudelibl* 
Week fimeki* thus left oq the tooth. Sometimes tbe roguery 
']* tended farther; die next, tooth Is slighdy touahed with tbe 


**W< w* i wmmmt ««wm {***"&• 

«f * tkeySi m M fruffi j(m mqlly he jfrm Men* who-W 

diffiesilt to tleoidg on Jiiaa mtaat age of theMf*|. The iaieimto 
of the up^ jasr en thni fhe bmt guides. At tda* year* foe 
Hjuk Win be worn away from die central teeth; at rdercu, 
ftum foe next pair ; *ud at twefrf, from the corner one*. The 
tosh likewise beocnaes diorter end blunter. 

There are many circumstance* which raider t (fooisfon n to 
the age ci tbe hone very difficult after tbe marks am effaced 
from die lower incisors, and even before that period. Hone* 
always kept iu tlie stable have the mark much eepnar wsm out 
then fome that ore at grass; and it is impossible to farm toy 
certain calculation as to crib-biter*. < 

Of,the age to which the hone would naturally arrive it ie 
also impeatible to my anything satisfactory- Many Imre ex¬ 
ceeded thirty, a4frome even forty year*; but, ftum ill usage 
and over-exertion, the majority come to their end before they 
have yeen nine or tea years. 

Tke Proper Coafarmstum <jf Me Horae ,—A very general 
account only can be given of thi*, for it varies twsmitially with 
the breed aud destination of the animal. There are some 
points however which are valuable in horses of every descrip¬ 
tion. Tlie head should not be dieproportioualiy large, and 
should be well set on, i. e, the lowei jaw-bone# should bo suffi¬ 
ciently far apart to enable the bead to farm tiiat angle with 
the neck which give* to it free motion and a graceful carriage, 
and prevents its bearing too heavy ou tbe hand. The eye should 
be huge aud a little prominent, and the eyelid fine and thm. 
The eat should be small and erect, aud quick iu motion. The 
lop-ear indicate* duloess or stubbornness; aud wbeu it is 
habitually laid too far back upuu tbe neck, there is very fre¬ 
quently a disposition to misrhtuf. The nostril iu etery breed 
should be somewhat expanded: it can hardly be too much so 
iu the racer, tlie hunter, tbe loadster, and the roach-horse, for 
the horse breathes only through the nostril, aud would be dau- 
gerously distressed when much speed is lequirrd oi him, if the 
nostril could not dilate to admit and to irturii the air. The 
neck should be long father thuu short, which enables ihe 
animal to grace with more ease, anil to throw Ins weight moie 
forward, wlietlier lie is hi hotness oi giUopmg at die lop ol his 
speed. H ihould he nnwulor at tlie base, and gradually 
become fine as it apimudics the head. The witlieis should tie 
somewhat high in every hum 1 , except perhaps that of heavy 
draught, and it doe* uot harm him, for thue is aluigrrsuifare 
for the attachment of die tnusJe* of tlie back, and they at t at 
greater mechanical advantage. A slanting direction of die 
shoulder gives also much mcrliauiral advantage, as well as an 
easy and pleasant action, and a greater dcgiec of safety. It 
must not liowever exist iu any considerable degree in the lior-e 
of draught, and particularly, of heavy draught. Tbe chest 
must be capacious, for it contams die heart and the lungs, the 
organs on which the speed and eudurauce of the horse depend. 
Capacity of cliest is indispensable iu every horse, but the form 
of the eked admits of vauatiou. In the waggon-hone the cir¬ 
cular chert may be admitted, tiecausc lie seldom goes at any 
great speed, and there is comparatively little variation in the 
quantity of air required; but, iu odier horse*, tb# variation is 
often fearful. Ihe quaulity of air expended in itiegallop is 
many Jtime* that required in slow work. Here we must have 
depth of chest, uot only as giving more room for die insertion 
of die muscles on die action of which the expansion iff it 
depends, but a conformation of the cliest which admits of that 
expansion. That which M somewhat straight may ha easily 
bent into a circle when greater capacity is required; that 
which is already circular admits of no expanskm. Oar limits 
permit us to add only a few words move, and they 
almost all that is ueeeasory to be added on the conformation 
of die bane. The toms should bo broad, tbaquarten long; the 
thighs muscular, anfr tbe bocks wvll bent and well under tbs 
horse. > 


Gamrml Jkbm gmn t- V* Ift ow t,—.Then it wU 
portent or moreneglected subjectfoaii-iha’toanag ... 
aoiltfiaomJbe earliest period, and foeteafeiag'aadftttfitliibt 
to tl» duties foot he has to perform. 'Theman is tonally«bto* 
ef tome period in (be spaing varying tom 
bnurj to die latter Aid of May. Tvm age sf foe foal isnakonsd 
from Janaary’; therefore hit a matter of soma ecswequonoe, 
especially among sporting men, that foe mate Should be coveted 
ai early in the spring at possible, Ibr two et throe mouths' differ¬ 
ence in the age of the colt will materially influence hi* strength 
•wtefod. there Sa’howover, a stranger diffiwerioe in tbs longth 
of the period of pregnancy in the man than in any other dotnes- 


.ticated animal. The eanae of thi* or the circumsteneee tlmt 
influence it hare never been ntiiheteily explained. The 
writer of thia tketch had the cate of tiro maim that were im¬ 
pregnated within Iwo day* of aarih other. One of them fooled a 
fortnight within the eleven month*; the other did not drop her 
foal until four week* after the‘wrpifatffii of die eleventh 
uumtb. There wee no possibility of a meond impregnation. 

The mart need* not to be taken than moderate work beoanro 
rite ie pregnant. Kxerrite wilt be of advantage to her rather 


than otherwise, and may be continued almost to the period of 
her expected parturition. She should, however, be carefully 
watched that her labour pains may not come upon her un¬ 
awares. She should also, when half of the period of pregnancy 
is post, have a little addition made to her food. Any possible 
symptoms of abortion should, also he watclied, for these will 
now, if ever, occur. They will probably he attributable to 
liemg overworked or not worked at oil, or to being overfed or 


half-starved. It should also he recollected that the mare tfhidi 
has once aborted is subject to a repetition of this accident, and 
that all the mares in the pasture are subject to the some mis¬ 
hap, from a strange species of sympathy. 

1 here u scarcely a mure common or more fata] error then 
tlie carelessness of tlie breeder with respect to foe character and 
value of the mare from which lie I weeds. Some persons, and 
perhaps they ore not far from foe truth, assert that foe value of 
the foal depends u great deal more upon tire dam than upon foe 
sire. We may perhaps hesitate to subscribe altogether to this 
opinion, hut she has her full share iu the character and value of 
the colt. If she luur been haully worked, or is blemished or 
unsound, the foal will suffer: and it should be remembered 
that there is not a i ire or an uusounduess which does not fre¬ 


quently dtsitud to foe nfls|iriiig. 

The foal, us soon os it is dropped, should he turned with its 
dam into a sheltered and good pastuie, in which there is a 
hovel for oirarioual retreat from tlie mud und tlie ruin. Some 
hay or corn, nr both, shuulil be allowed, if it is early in the * 
season, or the grass has scarcely begun to shoot. There is 
nothing so detrimental to the eolt as insufficient food. It 
should be regarded os a fundamental principle iu bleeding, 
tlmt, if tlie growth ui the colt is checked by starvation, beauty 
and euergy and stoutness will rarely he displayed in after years. 

In five or six months, according to foe growth of the fool or 
tlie convenience of foe fanner, foe weaning may take place. 
Tlie eolt should be removed from his former haunts to some 
distant rick yard, or confuted to a stable, until he becomes a 
little reconciled lo the loss of bis dam. 


Too great a distinction, however, is often made between the 
edits, according to the labour for which they are destined. The 
one that is designed for somewhat superior service has a hovel 
in which he may shelter himself, while the other is probably ex¬ 
posed to foe biting blast, with no food but wbat be can gather 
from the frozen gron ml, except perhaps a morsel ofhayand straw, 
and that not of the best quality, when the herbage it buried in 
the snow. There is nothing gamed by this system of starva¬ 
tion: foe former may depend upon it, foot if, flam fobs 
economy, the colt is half starved and his growth arretted, hit 
value will be materially injured at long at he lives. The 
author of foeworit on 'The Extent and Obligation of Humanity 
to Brutes' thus describes this negleete&creaturo:—“ The foal 
that has been left to etniggte on as be cart becomes poor and 


tetfcwMtluf KnM IwilfafddWa, toted tiMhdpum dbiHg®! 

*yaa* If H s fo we ty dragsWg- 

BmhSedaug,evidently weak, and getotoHy fojoin. Hab« 
sad r^adbuto of poverty, miasry, aud wseUy.* 

I« $+ au*amg spring foe fcwafluy may o m e m e nr i; a pro- 
cats on whW» will materially depend foe temper ac4 value of 
the botte sod foe pleasure of foe rider. Th* 4 mI foeukl 1 m 
handled and haltered, and lad about by foa mmoit who h«* 
foe chief cars of bins, and whose citrtltewt Inwards him should 
always he kind. “ The prhkdple,” oops foe’’anther of ‘The 
Hone,’ “on which foe tftttr us e fal aateof foasteht^Is founded, 
is early attachment to and aaoBdaha* hi won, w4 obedience, 
resulting priaaipally fowl fo*#e." 

A home la Well broken When he bm been fought implicit 
and cheerful obedience to kis rider ter driver, dtettmity in 
foo-perfufmauM of hit week. A dogged, suiter*, rptodsss ml*, 
ndnion may be enforced by foe mad and brutal usage f» 
which foe Imaker so frequently has recourse | W foot protott 
and eager mpenrn to foe slightest iuritmUfoa a# the totem 
will—that manifest aim to anticipate every wish, which glued fo 
foe bone so much of his value, must be built on hahiltml aatt- 
fldenee and attachment. The education of foe horse should .faq 


foot of the child. .Pleasure should he M much as pwdWa 
associated with the early l e mon s; white firmness, or, ff'Mwl 
be, coercion, must establish foe habit of etelitMi 
It is surprising how soeu, under a system of kind m a n age " ' 
merit, foe animal who has been accustomed to go Where ha 
pleased, and to do as b« thought lit, may he taught to yield Up 
his will to another, and to obey with alacrity hit waster's hide 
ding.' If there is a kind-hear ted and fcUhftal servant about foe 
form who will undertake (his teak, the former may ho fomfc* 
-fttl; ibr, without this, lie is ofteucompelled to resign Maodft to 
foe tender mercies of the village-breaker—a man who seldom 
lias any conception of obtaining his object by the Motel Influ¬ 
ence which hiudness Would give him over the youngster, hut 
who has too firequent recourse to violence, and foot of the fofot 
outrageous kind, until tlie aft becomes a dull, dispirited,'toil¬ 


ful, but despised and ill-treated slave through life, or, atterifoa 
iug a deep feeling of Wrong and a spirit of revenge, beeometf 
determinedly vicious aud dangerous. 

Having weathered the first wniter, tlie education of foe Aim¬ 
er s horse may be punued to a still greater extent. He may 
bo bitted. How much depends upon tlm application of foil 
little coercive instrument, foe bit! Tlie first bit should 
always lie a small one. It may ha contrived so as not to hurt 
the mouth iu the slightest degree. 1 be colt may he penaiHMi 
to champ and to play with it, an hour or two at a time, tot d 
few successive day*. Then portious of the luirnae may be pm 


upon him; and, by and by, the winkers; and, a little aftM 
that, lot may go as centre hone in a team of force. If be bos 
been kindly and well managed, it is a great chance if he does 
not go quietly enough, aud, in a day or two, begin to pall with 
the rest. Not many days need to pass before the mnet difficult 


of all die numawvns of foe carl, foe hacking, ii Med, arid it 
will succeed oftanet than they who see the liombla cruelties that 
ate inflicted tm the month of the hone would think to be pmoi- 


ble. Tlie author of foie skftclt is npt advocating the humouring 
and spoiling of foe holea, but he is showing hoar many ten o n s 
may be inculcated by patience and kindness which brute tof^f 
would foil to accomplish. 

The breaking being accomplished, the management of foe 
hone will vary according to hie breed and destitiatioti; hat foe 
good usage of our domesticated slaves shoold ho regatdsdas a 
principle foot ought never to he violated. The agricultural 
bone t* seldom overworked, and an Urge form* is generis tty 
well fed; perhaps, in many eases, too much shove hie wfark. 
This however is on error on the right side. 

There ore many acts at cruelty committed In the farmer's 
stable, resulting mere from coni nine and fooughtlaarouM 
than absolute brutality. In almost every stable then is tottto 
ham man powerful or gready font hie neighhoun, wbotofed 
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tbMdf iMp rfllt B ’jjert cf their share dffliofejri^ Hfevtrijso* 
aM (rid sr young boate^Mi fexparferitaottfltt 

71* Mtm stride should |» (An* titijttf toto Mtomto 
MH|<> il W it asnslty U- Hi* slack hrifeajford * *s£r in* 
h fi tfic fea t security against'the thefts dr* gvesdy ndghbocer. 
MA Ouiu* would osrtai nly reap the advantage of this altered 
m In Am iacreartd health rf iMueof hit team, and their 
ftfektued capability of labour. 

Connected with this Is mother circumstance, wife regard to 
which the ftmncr AmU be always on the alert—the etopM 
And cruel dislike Which the carter frequently entertains towards 
some paitietikriHMe in hie team. This is • crime that should 
umr M foifivan i nor should tin secret administration of 
fleetadn fehourite and powerful, and, tee frequently, injurious, 
(Cm gs. This practice is often carried to an extent that» scarcely 
dtikBfeUi The parson who practises this iiaposM o n, whatever 
<pt Me metlvet—often connected with the wMwd*fcv good 
h jl pC ara nce of his t e am should be immediately fimM, 
dud it should be « golden rule, that no drug should betfpt 
A heed In the enable 'Without die master's knowledge and per- 
adadoti. 

One mere *1 tuple but invaluable appendage to the stable it 
As aOssrfeg. In order drat the long* of the horse may bare 
jdW* Adi play, and especially that the speed of the hone may 
Mt be Impeded, an exceedingly small Stomach was given to 
Mm. It it, consequently, soon emptied of food, and hunger, end 
Mbfnor, and Indisposition and Inability to work speedily suc¬ 
ceed. ' At length food it set before him; he fills ravenously 
upon it; he swallows it fester than Ida contracted stomach con 
digest Hj'tbe stomach becomes overloaded; he cannot, from die 
peculiar construction of that organ, get rid of the load byvotnlt- 
mg,/tad the stomach or tome of the vessels of the brain become 
Wptured, und the animal dies. The fturmer attributes this to 
Ml unknown or accidental cause, and dreams .not that it is, 
kb the great majority of cotes, to he traced to voracious feeding 

S hard Work and long fasting. Hie note-bag is a simple 
kind'Contrivance, and mi effectual preventive. No cart¬ 
on ijoutuey of more thariflbur or five hours should he 
Ml he leave the turner's yard without it. 

<v jL *dtof Slight impaction of die animal will always enable 
Ac owner to determine whether he is too well fed or not suffl- 
timtiy fed. The elm of die hone, and the nature of (he woik, 
■ted die season of the year, will make considerable difference m 
Ifce qwtatityUnd the quality of the food IV following accounts 
*tH sufficiently elucidate the general custom “ Mr. Haiper, 
jf Bank Hall, Lancashire, ploughs seven acres per week, the year 
hlUWgb, uu strong laud with a tram of three horses, and allows 
Mach Weekly two bushels of oats, With hay, during die winter 
Bg'Wouths, dnd, dining the remainder of the year, owe bushel 
^fOrie-per week. Mr Kllm&n, of Olynde, hi Sussex, allows 
|foO busbsli of unto, with pease-haulm or straw, with hut very 
Mk hay, during the whiter months. He gives our bushel of 

R Wlth greeu food, during the summer.”* There is very 
difference in die management of these two gentlemen, 
Sb4 feat probably arising from circumstances peculiar to their 
Ujpe fe tNe ferns. The grand principles of feeding, with re¬ 
ference to agricultural fepreri, are to keep the animal rather 
ibovehis work, to give him good and wholesome fodd, and, by 
he use of the nose-bag or other means, never to let bun work 
Anger than the thaw already mentioned" without living baited. 

The horse of quick work, die stage-coach horse and die 
WCtsr, should be allowed a* touch as he will Cat, care bring 
pafet no more is put Into the manger than he will readily 
|j|Mt of. The quantity uctutdly eaten will depend on the 
qf work and the natural appetite Cf the hone, but it 
ferwaged at about 66 pounds of chaff, H) pounds of 
tj-pounds nf oats per week. Vfhen die wmk is 
fee quantity of oats may he diminished, that 
arid a portion of barley added. ’ 

h»ws, ridden occasionally to market, hut more 
>' dtWugbt, eboald not he the dew, bulky animal 
Mfttar of 8awsx.no. we sad Si. 
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A gawd jsdffO'iif'BW’lMds hew se^l, audit must the Chac 
ranter of the eniofel, dmt “ ha should htri weight enough to 
Arrow fate the odfer, and sngfeivrit activity to go over the 
grtmq d,** The fiamet't heme may not be often overfed, but 
be It eridom overworked, and, exsept in the bay and com 
harvest, Us employment is easymd near to his etable; but 
When Iris powers begin to be impaired—sriub the pleasure or the 
profit bf fie master is interfered witb-**wh*«,. from accident 
occurring in his master's service, and even attributable to the 
master, he becomes weakened or lams,—what is then bis das. 
tiny! He is sold to the first purchaser,—he goes to a place of 
fet balder work and km comfort,— Hind he has to wear out tbs 
rest of his life, his food curtailed and hie work cruelly hi- 
cse esed. This is one of the greatest blots on tbs character of 
the framer. 

71s Asa d Harm is a most valuable animal, and difficult to 
he met with in perfection. The degree of breeding which he 
pose ernes should vary according to the nature of the country 
and die degree at exertion required from him. The level 
country will require speed and breeding t where the surface 
is irregular, more strength will be needed. If the road-borer 
or hackney is half-bred, it will, generally speaking, be all 
that will do him good. More would give too great slen¬ 
derness to his form, and destroy the beauty of the trot. 
His height should be about IS hands and an inch, with his 
form compact, and every joint well knit. a 

Till head of the hackney should lie rather small, and the 
neck (uoliuing to be thin towards the head. The bead will 
then lie well set on, and it will form that angle with the neck 
which will give a light and pleasant mouth. The shoulders, 
compared with those of the rare horse, and even of the hunter, 
should have a little more substance or tlm knees, and they 
should slope backwards at a considerable angle from the 
point Of the shoulder to the withers, at which immt there 
should he au evident degree of thinness and clevaliou The 
arms should he compact and muscular, exhibiting consider¬ 
able hulk in proportion to the height of the home. The 
bones beneath the knee should be deep and Oat—as much so 
immediately under rhe knee os they are abate the fetlock. 
The fore legs shimhl he perfectly straight; for a horse with 
his knees hent, although but to a slight degire, will, from 
many a trifling cause, and especially if he is considerably 
overweighted, lie liable to fall. The form amt slate of the 
feet are of the greatest consequence. In a few words, they 
should be of a sire evidently coiresponding with the geueral 
hulk of the auiuiol. They should neither tie too hollow- 
showing a tendenty to contraction, nor too flat—eitliei the 
consequence of diseasoy or exposing the sole to orensional 
bruises Hie foot should be open at the heels, and free from 
corns and thrushes. Hie pasterns should be so united to the 
l*g at the fetlock' tint the feet may neither turn inwards nor 
outwards. Of these two evils the turning of the feet inwards 
is the worst. The pastern should tie short, with sufficient 
obliquity to give pleasant action, hut not enough to rend# 
the horse incapable or the wear and tear of constant or hard 
work. 

Hie hackney is most valuable fur the pleasantness of hu 
paces, his safety, good temper, and eudurauce. If he is equal 
to 8 or 10 miles an hour, the owner should be satisfied Horses 
that have extraordinary fieriness on the road are not Always 
pleasant to ride, and it it their too usual fate to be disabled 
and comparatively worthiest when the slower hone is hi bis 
prime. 

The early history of fist hackney perhaps differs a little 
from that of the Sinner's bone: he it better taken caw of 
during the first winter, he has a hovel ju which lie may shelter 
himself, and be has an allowance of hay, and perhaps of corn. 
The winter patese away, and he has suffered little, mid during 
the early part of the spring he gets has new coat, and is full of 






The w%bqr b destined for tbs irorpedbte 'service uc. . 
maitor, and much of kb aftercbomoter and'tbs pU trt sto de¬ 
rived .wnhioa dqxud upoothemennersa iA^ ihiJbm&ne 
“ performed. -These Is, a# <a* ttdag 

•dwelntely indbpeiuable r -the ooit; JBfSe 

•a the air, must be teughtto yirid dp mi. -rifi to. smother, 
and to obey with, alacrity hi* »lietofl» bidding., QewsmHf 
•peeking this » easily ancouiplisbed. It demand* only a 
certain degree of Browses, mingled with kindness, and tbb task 
b, iu the majority of cate,. readily ’ acnam p lbhad... J? (to 
animal ii, at dm first,somewhat diapered to resist, mingled 
Irtmea and kind now will Tartly, fell to obtain a victory, 

The fault* which will ofteaeet require correction in the 
hackney on fear and restivenes*. 

Cfrutle treatment will rarely eg never tail to overcome 
.fear. The diainelinution of the colt to com* into contact 
.with the object should be quietly but firmly resisted, and 
then, by auceeeding iu penuading him that there ia no 
ground of alarm, ait unpleasant and dangerous habit i« broken 
at once. Tlie pretended fear which the colt will ooeosianolly 
exhibit i* a species of aflfectotion that may be a*’ readily, 
and mu«t he very determinedly, relisted. The quadruped law 
occasionally as much affectation as the human being, and it 
is fortunate fur him, as well as his owner, when this is put 
down with all jiossible promptness. 

llestiveness is defined, by the author of a recent work on 
‘Humanity to Brutes,' to be “a compound of mischievousness 
mid stubbornness, the will of die horse being directly opposed 
to that of tlie rider." “Now," says this writer, “tirataost 
zealous advocate for the humane treatment of auimals will 
readily admit that the man most be master and the quadru¬ 
ped must obey. The only question is as to tlie means of 
enforcing obedience. Correction may occasionally lie neces¬ 
sary, hut the grand Ac ret is to foil the horse with his own 
weapons. If severity is resorted to, it should not he uutil 
nil odier means have failed. There should lie no trial of 
strength between the biped and the quadruped, for that 
will iiraiiahly again and again terminate iu a,drawn battle 
which will he renewed on the first opportunity. The horse 
may fret and exhaust himself, but die rider must be quiet. 
If he will stand still, he should do so until he is tired, or be 
should lie made to walk Iwckwords. If he endeavours 
to turn round, he should be,'mode to accomplish a whole 
instead of a half circle, • that he shall lie precisely where he 
was before. Nineteen horses out of twenty will soon be coh- 
viuced of the inutility of a struggle like this, mid after having 
repeated the experiment two or three times, with- precisely the 
same result, will submit, and become useful asul attached 
servant*. If, however, he continues a brute, be must be got 
rid of, or proper coercion must be applied.'’ 

Tk* Hunter used chiefty to differ from the road-horse in 
standing an inch or two higher, and possessing more blood. 
He was at least three-quarters bred, with small bead and thin 
neck, awl therefore light iu die hand; the crest ficus and 
arched, die jaws wide, and consequently the head well set on 
and the mouth light and pleasant. The forehand was higher 
than that of the racer, and although the shoulder was some¬ 
what thicker, the saddle was in U» proper place. The barrel 
was rounder than that of the race-hone, that then might be 
more room for the lungs to play .when the. pace wos beOomiag 
distressing; the leg was shorter and deeper; the postesp 
shorter, yet retaining considerable obliquity; and the Ant 
sound; tbs body stunt and compact, tbs loins bread, the 
quarters long, tjie thighs muscular, and tb* hocks well heart 
and well under the horse. This was the hunter of farmer 
days, that would carry his master to die covert side, and 
keep his place in dm field during a run of two sir evea tbmr 
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, seldom teiddm toco**** bnfcassoosrihoraeb p w ri M* dbav 
tnuted to Mgwftrasm.vin tort' tite tumAtnfimi- bris^bssa 
to tbs spirt, isbero hst i*. :«*si4 ’l^p-tomet W asastm.ijftte 
chase is then gwesally ptohwgsdwithoirt dbtesm to 4MM 
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_.The spare hoses, however, is aofcrtwtiys.fttt#eeatthtg;erb*i 
wanted, tot the chaw may hove taksst rtOMgtortp.ii|iM^bi 
dsat-which was exported. . Tbeu comes * dltiyrfw^tirt 
hotrse wUl not remind the rider until hia stmnglfe btopfto 
wasting, although the attentive and humane r g f^frh fo m 
scarcely overlook it. The pace begins tv droop—drt ? «j| 
hhavs* convulsively—there it « peculiar cetivuislv* is^ii 
of (he diaphragm. These will ha, sufficient indicetiotwofd#, 
trow, and no hams should b* nrgsd on after he has unaquitoy 
■ sally exhibited them,It writ be an act of injustice tssd 
cruelty for which jpo excuse ma he urged. The lees flf.e 
little blood, or die adm inis tortiea at some cordial medictaw 
and slow leading to the nearest Maid* we die best reitoflrtibM 
at the moment of di s tr e s s i although the cordial wrtdt'Jii 
absolutely destructive* Dm bouts afterward* riMniufiafiiilj 
tiou has cummeuosd.i ' "•'msSHI 

There is one abuse of hunting that ha* lately cjy Mj 
chiefly advantageous to horse-dealers, and esteUbbtd .lip w£ 
peculiar purposes, hut which is an outrags'to h<uuanMy-w»p 
tlttpU-chan. Tint these noble animal* should be 
tlieir utmost speed over all sorts o£ ground, And wiSf: 
dangerous obstacle yn their way, b a proof ice wiMtmtiQsrt&l'g 
any good and legitimate object, and which should heput t||iM 
by tin; expression of uaivsrsal detestation. *J .jsSj 

During the sporting season the hunter b well fed, anti 4pfi 
that kind of food which contain* a great proportion of n^||l 
incut iu little compose. , A small quantity of hay, Nrtlyifipjj 
thou eight or ten pounds per day, b allowed, and lete fiMi 
that on tlie day before work. The quantity of com may rigid 
from 14 to 16 lbs, daily. Than is a prejudice in most huntlifi 
stables, and probably well founded, against chaff, and. (I I 
seldom that the beans oral oats are bruised. A bran-mash-l 
given after a day of more-then usual fatigue, and b eerviosabh 
at odier times when them has not bean more that! crtUcticg 
work, provided that at least too days are suffered to 
before die horse is again taken hitu fltq field. . -• 

The hunting season having passed, the hshto > nsiM.-fo> 
turned into the field at soon u the gross had begun*.dstrly.fi 
' sprout, and fliere, with his feed or twe feedt of eom rflrffp, susd 
hi* hovel, into which be might retract from the mu or fits 
Storm, lie remained until the middle of lone, or the fiiee Irtjpifi 
to bwtroublceome.. It woe delightftil to see how muah.ll 
enjoyed (bjs short period.of libertyl and well had Ise.eateM 
it. Of lam years however it has become the fiwhtoa riiiiliji 
fine him to his bet, whence he stir* nut except fine m : brig| 
walking saerebe oil the road, until lie b token 
for the qext winter's business. .; - 

jfothhtg can be so erroneous or cruel M tkh,. 
horse* that bare not materially sttfihrod ip' AMr' k{|| 
before 'the close of the hunting tessmi. ;> Vfmtt'Qiim# fw irtt' 
thing so refreshing to their feat sis; t|sw' dtoi)ksiM&tdl 0% 
herbage which they tread at that^ria4 > y^ tto^Si toMpti 
which so safely and sfitclu% lit, tito'eyAfiK 'gant covrirt. 
every humour that m^r to !««&% Wtbrfi^fijtosA ,'' 

The training of to. bnnlpt^jfe -itit'.work is a»to^rtl^ j| 
It is, by means of exinkw : 4M ‘trfd&ysie, by gtOwt'mMaM 
superflumw fit asri JM% riiftout drttiiitatiaf 
physie b nerfulj It % fetflffpitoiribla g' Iteofi ttrn-0gmmm 
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be posmtiro, -without tec much ■ " 

. ''pit training of the race-horse k tf ^'similar character with ‘ 
■'0m of the hunter,' but it is for taqre severe, for his strength, 
(peed, and hii endurance mutt lie tested to tbo utwoet. 

V wio hunter baa to carry bit rider gallantly and well tbre«%b 
psrluqni a long burnt, aid, "if he tire*, and the sportsman bet 
the jgood sense and humanity to feme to urge him on, the 
■ greatest evil it some temporary suffering to him. and disap¬ 
pointment to hit moeter; but if the race-borte breaks down, or 
if hb oayubQitim have not been accurately calculated, die 
most serious low may be sustained. Thence aritet the necet- 
,g%of attaining and of twting everjr.power in the preparation of 
tho ttuff-horse j and thenoe too it happen*, Ham tlw ttrange 
airdimpolitic sacrifice of the endurance of (he modem racer 
ip epeed during abort distances, that ao many yoiffig honea 
, break down and liecome perfectly uaelew in their training: 
this, however, requires further elucidation. 

There has IBwn considerable dispute with respect to the 
origin of tlie British Race-Home. The earliest record of the 
Bsitirh hone in ib living state is given by Julius Camkr in Iris 
history of the invasion of Britain. The army of the natives 
, WOa accompanied by numerous war-chariots drawn by bones. 1 
But geological inquiries have proved that the fosril remains at 
thh animal arc occasionally found in caverns, and under masses 
of look, where they had rested for ages prior to this event. 

Tb« British hones went verjr numerous ns well os effective 
at the time of Bte invasion of the blaud by the Romans 
under Julius Cesar. When Cassibollaunus had dismissed 
the main body of bis army, be retained tour thousand war- 
' chariots, for tlie purpose tsf harassing the enemy. (Cornu, Dt 
Bett. Galt. v. 18.) 

JDuring the occupation of this island by the Rorhans, the 
British horse was crossed to a considerable extent by the 
vftgntobs, and yet, very strangely, no opiniou b given by any 
d£slt>viaii as to the effect of this.. After the death of Alfred, 
.Wild under the reign of Athrlstan, several running horses 
Were imported from Germany. One can scarcely doubt flint 
Corn; effect was'produced on tlie native limed; yet no historian 
records either the improvement or deterioration. 

In tlie mign of Henry 1. is an account of the earliest im¬ 
portation of the Arab horse. It was presented by Alexander 1., 
King of Scotland, to tlie Church of St. Andrews, with many 
valuable accoutrements, and a considerable estate. History 
however b silent as to tlie purpose to which this animal was 
devoted, and what ultimately became of him. 

About the middle of the 12th century Smitlitiejil was re- 
cognised as the principal hone-market anil race-course. Fits- 
Btephen, who lived at that purind,‘gives the following descrip¬ 
tor of the contest* between tlie hacknty and charging steeds >— 
■&A aliout is raised, and the common horses ure onTtyetl to' 
gfnhdraw out of the way, while the jockeys prepare themselves 
tor the contest. The horses on their part are not-without emu- 
lotion—they tremble and are impatieut and constantly in 
motion. At length, gw signal once given, they start, devour 
the course, and bony alflfig with unremitting swifjness. The 
jockey*,, iuspjredwith, the thought of applause ana the hope 
of victory, clap spurs to their willinv horses, brandisii their 
whips, and cheer them on with their cries." While this 
-description reminds us of the races of the pveseut day, it must 
hereoolleeted that time were contests between the English 
.tottoes, and before the Eastern blood was tried. 
i Crumdm toon followed, and afforded admirable oppor- 
“ ‘se for improving the British breed; hat a spirit at snper- 
!,'and fanaticism occupied the minds of the warriors, and 
ease and sterling usefulness were utterly forgotten, 
i.lll- was a sealotu patron of the course, and with 
jmeut began to cross oar .heavy breed with horses of 
Structure and greater speed.' He purchaaed a con- 
itiliubr of Spanish burst*. '' He evidently succeeded 
to A Wit 0 *, tor toe English "horse then began to bo 

A-/ ■ ■' ''Vri'V t - 1 , - ' , 
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. Bfetow* II. bilWlto panned toe am cenae, except 
toot^ey wera'.etat'-atribNr to .toffr prohibit***, and asora 
anger togai* by foahr qtoiMto’iia toexfand toe improve¬ 
ment, of toe breed. That im prov ement indeed, much ** it 
was Valued, hod scarcely extended beyond those cr o n s from 
which little' good coald have been expected, and bad more 
reforeoce to the heavy carriages and bad mads and consequent 
slotr travelling which than prevfeltod than to tha noble-ohanges 
in too boras, as well as ia (he country, which weie destined to 
be effected in the course at a few centuries. 

More regular races than had hitherto taken place were now 
established-in various parts of the kingdom. The earliest of 
these exhibitions were at Chester and Stamford. Thera was, 
however, no recognised breed of running hones, but all sorts 
mingled together, and none wen excluded. It was not until 
the last year of the reign of James I. that rules for the regula¬ 
tion of toe respective courses were established. 

The course owes much to this king, for it was lie who 
' first ventured on that grand improvement in breeding, the intro-# 
ddetion of horses from distant countries. He purchased an 
Arehiau hone from a merchant named Markham, for which he 
gave the enormous price, at that time, of 500f. This horse 
when trained was deficient in speed. The Duke of Newcastle, 
who then managed the sporting concerns of the king, took a 
dislike to him on this account, and no one had "sufficient 
courage to demand that hit breed should be pot to tlie test, 
and for the greater port of a century the Arabian breed waa 
regarded with almost perfect contempt. 

A south-eastern horse—tlie beautiful White Turk— was 
introduced in tlie protectorate of Cromwell. He was followed 
by tlie Helmtley Turk, tlie Marocro barb, anil a variety of 
hones of simitar descent; am) thus a beauty of form, and a 
degree of speed and stoutness, to whirl) an approach hail 
scarcely been observed in die original breeds, were obtained. It 
was left, however, for Mr. Darlcy to bring the race-horse to 
his utmost state of perfection. He had always thought that 
the Arabian purchased from Marklum had not been fairly 
treated, and he commissioned his brother to procure another 
Arabian of promise, and to send him to England. He met 
with one that was bred in the desert, ifi the neighbourhood of 
Aleppo. 

Tlie beanty of Iris form was immediately recognised, for it 
embraced every point that could be desired in a race-horse. 
From him descended, with few exceptions, every celebrated 
horse from tliat jieriod to the present. HU immediate offspring 
was tlie Devonshire or Flying Childers, bought of Mr. Childers 
by the Duke of Devonshire, and tlm fleetest horse of Iris time. 
He ran over the round course at Newmarket—three miles six 
furlong* and ninety-three yards—in six minutes and foity 
seconds; and the Henron course—four miles one furlong uml 
one hundred and thirty-eight yards—in seven minutes and 
thirty seconds. 

The Bleeding or Bartlett's Childers, another son of tlie 
Darley Arabian, was never trained for the turf, but bis form 
sufficiently spoke for itself. A great many of the first, horses 
of their day owned him a* their sire, and (he- two Childers 
were soon acknowledged as the only genuine source of the 
turf-hone. At the bead of them stands the uurivalled 
Eclipse, of whose speed no correct estimate was ever formed; 
for, altltough lie contended with some of the best of his day, 
he never met with <|>: cppnnent sufficiently fleet to put liis 
powers fairly to the test'. He was, therefore, soon withdrawn 
from toe turf for want of a competitor, and he became 11 m 
sire iff the extraordinary number of 331 winners, who brought 
to their owners more than 160,090/., exclusive of platee and 
enpe. King Herod, a descendant of Flying Gulden, was toe 
sire of no less than 497 winners, who gained for their proprietors 
upwards of 200,000/. 

It has beat imagined that the turf-hone has considerably 
degenerated since this period. This is not true. The breed to 
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m many eompstiton. If ssrytomg eodltf ratefcmj 
it would b» toe'ahead and evueltohit #f belta 
to toestartiog-patt tow» Cbildera and Jhfll.. , 
ton until they wan Art yuan old, tod ton mm*y tort* tow 
pwhaMy would bare shown equal excellence with them in 
former time* an foumtawd ^destroyed before that period. 

Tto history of tto ragtag cult m (to present day baa in It much 
that 1* interesting, and a'graat deal that is in tto bighsel'degree 
disgraceful t» the turf. TfM first six month* of the rteer toe 
usually epeiit*happily enough. Be U with bt» dais, well 
•belt end, well fed, and every want anticipated, in order {hat 
hi* frame and bit powers may bq, fully developed in the least 
possible draw: but then ootnes tto spirit of curiosity and of 
speculation. The owner is anxious to know whether bit yearly 
stock will be worth the expense of keeping, and they are 
haltered at three months old j tto mouth it begun to be formed, 
and before autumn has closed in they at> under the ewe of da 
training-groom. 

The system of management is much improved. Tto tiain- 
ing-groom p ossesse s more real knowledge of his business, and 
time is for more humanity exercised than there used to to- Jn 
a very great proportion of the training stables tto frill exertion 
of the power and speed of (he colt is oftener obtained by kind 
usage than by brutal cruelty, v 

By and by comes tto day of real contort. Tto course 
is a short oue. ft is little more than a quarter of a mile, bnt 
Their fleet ness and their strength ore pnt fully to tto test. This 
is occasionally repeated, in order that the trainer or tto owner 
may to put in full possession of the powers and promise of tto 
animal. At two ) ears old tto course is lengthened to tluee- 
quarters of a mile, ami tto speed is again fully tested. 

There does not, at the first glance, appear much cruelty in 
tins; but the system will not bear examination. It must to 
essentially wrong to cull thus set rrely on tint power of any 
animal before the period at which its strength is developed. 
The horse so abused can romparatHel) seldom attain tto state 
of perfection for winch lie was designed. He may exhibit 
strength and speed, extraordinary for his age, but lie is rarely 
able to sustain the reputation that be acquires. Hi* bones 
never acquire tbeir proper strength; tto muscles never attain 
their full power; andfet no remote period, cither he deceives 
his backers and is publirly disgraced, or it is seen that in¬ 
is getting old, although not arrived at the pride of youth, end 
he is withdrawn from the course. Tiiis is a disgraceful state 
nf thiiurs. The capabilities and powers of a noble and useful 
animal are prematurely exhausted, and many a year of valuable 
and pleasing existence lost. And what become* of these 
victims of folly and cruelty 1 They ate disposed of as soon as 
may to, and, generally speaking, doomed to a life of toiture, 
in order to save the expense of keep, and to make room for 
other stock. There is something cold-blooded and disgraceful 
iu all this. A friend of the author, well known on the turf, says' 
that “ this early training is a derided outrtge ou nature. It 
is one of tto iniquitous parts of the system of turf-gambling 
which probably will not cease so long as pecuniary interest is 
the pn dominant feature of this transaction.” 

>Vere another year granted,—were tto general date of the 
appearance of the young horse on tto course due* yean instead 
of two,—the spirit of sheer gambling would be somewitat cur¬ 
tailed ; many a good horse would to saved from the sad fata of 
those that are cost, and (lie owner would rarely to out of pocket. 

On a fair view of the turf, however there is considerably 
less crusty exercised than there wadwmty yean ago. Tto 
tminiug for and the running of the four-mile courses were 
accompanied by a great deal of barbarity. Tto number of 
those who die in tto training, or in tto running, is materially 
diminished. There are numerous account* of tto torse drop¬ 
ping and dying in contesting the fonr-mile course, and some¬ 
times there were mote outrageous beats than these. The starting- 
post of the sur - mih course once stood near Six-mile Bottom at 
Newmarket. Tto bones are not so much punished in ttoir 


y committed. It iesrbw dnMtotnodtiwt, when a tore**' 
hr exerting the utmost eataut Of % stride, and is straining 
Orjfer jmwole and every limb from * natural principle «r 
emulation, the working of the hit, or tto moderate application., 
of (be "whip or spur, may keep him up to dm mark t but when 
be toe sroupd up * each corporal agent to the terrible hi," tto 
infliction of suddeh torturs will necessarily disturb the harmony 
of action, amd flttuw'flwodfaml tynlta abroad. Many a race 
hits been Tutt by the infliction of wanton cruelty. A bad- 
tempered hotss immediately Awto mp, Be it sure to abate Or 
l<«*en bis exertion if he ill severely punished when duin^phi* 
tort. Great praise is duo to Sir Charles Butibury for having 
At the example of humanity in (hie respect. No spurs were 
worn when some of his torses, of rather awkward tamper, were 
ridden. THo ownej or tto jockey w3t, however,’ be tto tort 
judge of the proper manner of riding in particular c ast er 

1%» Coro Ay Horw.—Tho character of (hie torso diflfe* 
materially, according to the nature of tto service requited *t>d. 
tto caprice of the commanding officer, Tto horses of fari 
household troop* are probably not so large and so towry'ejljf' 
formerly $ bnf they are still from half to t brae-fourths bred, and' 
there are no foreign troops that can resist their charge. At (to 
battle of Waterloo they were highly instrumental in deriding 
tto fete of tto day. Tto heavy cavalry are generally mure 
thau halfdpred : the lighter have (till more blood. In (raining 
the cavalry,' ss well as toe race-horse, a great deal move Is (ft 
to dune by kindness; tjie system of management is now mat#- 
nail y altered, and many cruel contrivance* of former days ora ns 
more to be heard of. The writer of this sketch has had ftequ*«i( 
opportunities of seeing tto comparative saw with wtdofc toe 
hone is now taught its duty, toe delight with which he seem* 
to practise every matasuvre, and tto affection that to cherishes 
for his own master, and also the trooper for him. Their aflhe- 
t lots for ttoir companions is also very strong. 

Tht Couch Harm r.—Tto better kind eve Ms Cleveland (wye, 
mostly bred iu the country between Northumberland abut 
Lincoln, and particularly about Cleveland ami the Vale of 
Picket ing. The Cleveland marc*, at least those that have 
been kept for breeding purposes, have materially improved 
within (lie last 30 or 40 years. They are taller, with better 
withers, yet sufficient rouuducss of toe laurel, and flatter and 
deeper leg*. These mares are crossed by a three-part bred horse, 
or sometimes by a thorough-bred one, that lias sufficient sub¬ 
stance and height, arched crest end high aetjou. Tto foal is 
either tto tall coach-horse—^ the true Cleveland toy; or he ll 
the four-in-hand, or curricle-horse, or sometimes tto hunter, and 
of toe best description, or the better kind of saddle-boise. If 
the sire was only Half-bred, we have the jioit-cbaise or coeclt- 
horsa, the hackney, and tto torse of common work. 

Dealers at toe proper season attend toe fairs in this district, 
and every part of (to ktugdom is thence supplied with tones 
for show, and, to a groat degree, for usefulness. Kveu toe 
royal stables thence oirtatu their cldefest ornaments. 

Tto OU Cleveland hone is almost, or quite, extinct, and bta 
place supplied in the manner just ^escribed. So ti tht aid 
'Suffolk n wet , toe product chiefly of fluffulk and soma of toe 
neighbouring districts. He usually varied from Id to 10 Irkttfe 
in bright, and was of a sorrel colour. Ho was large-headed^ 
low-shouldered, broad anil low on tto wither*, deep, and;yet 
around-pberted; long in too back, large and strong ip. Bit quar¬ 
ters, round in the lege, and strung in the posterns. Ifetynutd 
throw his whole weight into tto collar, and bad sufficient hardi¬ 
hood and strength to stead a long day'* wuric. The pure breed 
is, however, passed away, and was succeeded by a ewse be¬ 
tween the Irnlf or tbrre-jiarts-bred Yorkshire with toe old*fruf- 
folk. He is taller than toe forme horse, somewhat higher aad 
firmer about the shoulders, with sufficient quickness of action 
and bounty to exert himself to toe utmost at a dead pi|lt» 
whilst the lowness of toe withers enables him to throw i mm ta rt # 
weight into the collati 
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An*#** 4M A exceedingly valuable Ipued' is ft* homy 
Draught Horn, found usually in the ltn* of eouotry from Lin- 
«ftiAw to Staffordshire, and lately improved by a cross with 
tbs Renders breed These axe often purchased by the Berkshire 
and Surrey farmers at two year* ohl, worked moderately until 
they^ue four—earning their keep liming the whole of the time, 
awl then sent to the London market at a considerable profit. j 

A diay horse should hare a broad lin wt, thick and up¬ 
right shoulders, a low forehand, a dirp and rowtd frame, the i 
loros broad and high, the fore arms and thighs thick, the legs 
short, (hi hoofs round, the lire Is broad, and the sole not too flat. . 
Hie largest of these horses ait used as dray-horses, the neat as I 
wa^on-hoiers, and a small* i varitty, with more blood. Is 
employed by the widrrtiker, while the greater part of our re- 
guneuts of < availy art supplied by them. The larger ones— 
the dray-horses oi tlio inttropolitau and other lirewers—ore 
adapted iiiim lor parade and show, more to gratify the am¬ 
bition whitb-ono brewer has to outvie his brethren, than for 
any pei uls 11 utility They are certainly noble-looking ani¬ 
mals , but tiny eat their full slum of provender, and, m hard 
and cuntjuued woik, they would lie completely beaten by an 
equal number of luudy muscular horses more than an inch | 
lowei Tlie introduction of tlie Flemish lined has materially | 
linpiuveil this horse, where the roads are not too heavy, and, 
lei rood work g< no ally, as m tli* coal-waggons of tlie metro¬ 
polis, and the Inavnr loads of thn wharf, tin midland block, 
with all Ins unwieldy hulk, must lie left untouched 

Until the establishment of thi railroads, the stage*oar h 
home stood high m point ol utility and value, In comint tmg 
a racing establishment, it would soon bo perreived what colts 
would tram on, anil what would ultimataly break down, ami, . 
except them was much neglect m the nianag* muut of the esta¬ 
blishment, tlie uusotllid and weak legged ones wtre sold, mid 
a amiidiruble pioporlion of them iound thru way to the fast , 
coarties They had tin requisite speed, and strength enough 

to lost fox a considerablt time A great improvement also, 
either from fashion nr goad Wing took plm e m the manage¬ 
ment ot the stagecoach horse He was no lougei half stoived, ( 
an well niovii-driveu, lmt sutheiently fed anil nothing txnctnl 
from him hut Ins own proper daily labour, while he was always j 
tally equal to, or above, his work The eonseqiunce ot this 
was, that h< required little mgnig lurnaid by the torture of the 
whip, and tli* le was a marked change m point of humanity m 
tlie umdiiot and ilmmitir of the driver. Kvcry one aceus- * 
tamed to trnvel in the pul be carnagii will cheerfully and thank- 
tully acknowledge tht improvement that hvd taken place in 
this rrsjiwt 

T he length of the stages was materially diminished , and 
tlie |in>(iiictoni Inn mg one horse m four always at test, each of 
them had tlie advantag* ol one rest day in tour Nimrod, a 
conijietmt judg* in these matters, has assnted, in his amusing 
Work on 1 In l hast, the Turf and tlie Rood, that “ no animal 
t«)lmg solely for Ihe proht of man leads so easy and comfortable 
a life os the stage-touch liarsc He is Mimptqpnsly fed and I 
kindly treated, he has 24 hours m the 24 of vest He is, ex- 
c ept from Ins own fault, almost a stranger to the lash, we rarely 
see him with a broken skin, but we do often see him kicking 
up hn heels when taken from his work, after having performed , 
hn stage of 10 miles within the hour " 

1 his pleasing pihture, however, too frequently had its shades 
'Flit sy «um ot oyer-training and over-feeding to whtc h the horse 
was subject before he came on the rood was undermining Ins | 
oansiitutiint every disease in him took an inflammatory oha i 
mater, his It gs were peculiarly liable to accident,aud strains and 
flthn evils fnquuiTly occurred, which required k peculiarly 
sqvore modeot treatment, and the hone was unavoidably modi 
til suffer dreadfully Veihip* the evil was never perfcrtly re- 
tfikdved. The amiiid was inter competeut to undertake hn j 
fOMBer work, but be was attached to tbe heavier coaches, or ' 
transplanted to tliose concern* ot atrocioui crurltv, tbe night .j 
coaches Then commenced that loss of < haracter, and dtimuu- > 
Uou of usefulness, and lucreau of mweft-, whit h were the fete I 


of tbeusandsofbeBsa i srsry year, Thiswapctareortiw etage- 
cooch horse on ft* good roods, and under llw beet management. 
The reader shall -Hot be d i s gn ete d with an account of the cruel, 
ties that took place in ihe by-reada, and uncU* the management 
of inferior mm, * 

Railroads have now been introduced in almost every direc¬ 
tion, and the quickness and less oxpmenenees of the journey 
hove, in many parte of tbe country, comparatively destroyed 
the business of the postmaster. The hunts passed into other 
hands, end sunk to more degradfcw and painful labours, but 
of late their sky is again somewhat brightening* Tbe exporta¬ 
tion of horses of this class to the Continent bos increased to a 
dogma that never could have been anticipated. These horses 
ore destined for the cavalry service of different countries. They 
are such as could not be procured on tbe Continent, and the 
work that will be exacted from them will not, in the majority 
of instances, ever develop tboir latent imperfections. 

Of tils sod cruelties practised on the hackney-coach horses, 
on the day and night cab-horses, and on those that belong to 
tbe costermonger and inferior tradesman, nothing is here re¬ 
corded , but if the dog, a beast of draught in so many other 
(onutnes, is, we scarcely kuow why, no longer to be employed 
in this occupation, there ought to be some strong enactments to 
jirotect those poor, old, debilitated, half-starved animals mi 
whom the whole labour will full 

There is onlv spat e for a lew remarks on some of the smaller 
breeds ot horses. 

The Galloway derives its name from the district m which it is 
Weil, in tbe south ot Scotland Then are n cords ot if as tarly 
os the time of htlward I Dr 4ndersou thus desrnhu one of 
them — ‘ 1 possessed one of these horses when a boy In point 
of elegnnet ol shipe it was a jxrfect picture, and was perfectly 
gciitlt oral lnantgeabfe. It moved ilmoat with a with and 
mier tired I rode this little creature for 25 years, and twic* 
hi tint time I rode him 150 miles without ittipping except to 
bait, and tliat nol tor nboit an hour at a time It came in at 
the last stage with os mm h tase and alaenty us it travelled at 
tint Tht Galloway was about 14 hand* high, of a bright 
l»y or brown, with lilaik legs small head and neek, and |ie 
euliarly deep aud chan legs Its qualities a ere speed, stout¬ 
ness, and smetootedmss One ot tliein is saul to have performed 
the extraordinary feat of 1000 miles in #000 hoars 

1 In true Galloway is now seldom met w ith It was de¬ 
stroyed in the fruitless attempt to increase, tbe size of the am 
mal, and to retain all its pee ulmrgood qualities as a pony The 
small horses that are sold under tbe uanu eit Galloways arc 
mostly from Vi ales or the New Forest, aud still retain many of 
the good qualities belonging toMeilm anil to Old Marsh The 
W elsh pnnv w often a beautiful animal, and can scarcely Iw 
tiled. The New Forester evintes the some e whence he sprung, 
by his spirit, speed, and eiidurauei 

The Kxnu>or ponies are far from being so handsome os the 
Welsh, hut they are haidy and useful The Dartmoor pomes 
are still more deficient in beauty of form, but well suited to the 
country m which they are bred 

The Highland puny partakes of all the hardihood ol the 
oliiers, but is slower aud somewliat unpleasaut m his paces. 
Tlie .Shetlander is the most beautiful of die inhabitants of the 
northern islands, although of a very diminutive sire, varying 
from to hands in bright. He is described as having a small 
head, a good-tempered countenance, and a short neck becoming 
gradually hue upwards 1 he shoulders ore low and thick, the 
back short, the quarters expanded and powerful, the legs flat 
and fine, ami the foot retains its natural form even in old age 

In some ot the richer districts of Ireland many bones of con¬ 
siderable value are reared They ore mostly, however, inferior 
in appearance to the English horses The head is too large, the 
legs too long, the lnps too ragged, but with great pofier m the 
quarter* There is much depth of leg, and tlie animal is hardy, 
courageous, and unrivalled as a 1 caper 

Of tho general anatomical structure of the horse there u not 
room in this short essay to give anr satisfactory account, but 



there is ones jart of him which must not b* pareed orarwitbcut 
especial notice, namsdy, hi* foot. Thu is atnily admirefel* piece 
of mechanism, and deserve* to. be weS understood, It siinplx 
cousist* of * horuy cate at covering for ft* protection of the 
jcusitire parte within, end extends from the teroaiuaticH of 
the heir to the ground. It if deepeet in font, where it h catted 
Ms fee, lower at the (idee or gauffer*, end of least extent he- , 
hind at Me heel. It is placed in a sloping or slanting position, 
formiug au angle, which, in the healthy foot, is about 4ft de¬ 
grees. Any deviation from dhi* is considered a defect. H 

is more oblique than this, it indicates a flataew of the eole, 
or even a protrusion of it downwards, constituting a pumiced 
nr convex foot—a very great evil, as it expose* the sole to 
bruises or undue pressure. If the crust or box is too uptight, 
it indicates a te ndency to contraction, thrash, and inflammation, 
an upright pastern, and jolting unpleasant pace. These are 
serious deviations from a natural state of the foot, and should 
be immediately recognised by the observer. The ceust jt 
thickest in front, nod become* gradually thinner toward* the 
quarters and heels. This tlmmtts is greatest on tins inner 
quarter, or inner portion of the cruet, and moie weight it thrown 
upon it than upon the outer quarter. This may seem at first 
view to he lather siuguhu, but it is a wise provision of Nature, 
in order that the elasticity of that part may be brought more 
into play, utid dangerous concussnm lessened or avoided. The 
nails are often driven too close mi the inner quaiter, the con¬ 
sequent e* of lihnh are corns, contraction, aud sand-crack. 

The foot often vanes greatly in magnitude ui proportion 
to the guinal bulk ol the bone. This is a considerable 
evil. A huge foot nut unfrrquently becomes objectionable 
fioni its striking the opjmsite leg; on tlie other hand, tlie large 
foot «ill mil sink so readily into soft ground, and consequently 
not demaud so great an effort of strength to extricate it. In 
general, broml or flat-footed horses possess the greatest strength; 
small aud nairow-footid ones have aupenoi speed. Doth, 
within tertaiii limits, ]hmscss their resjiective advantages and 
disadvantages. Large bulky hoofs are weaker than others, in 
toiisequeme of being comjKiscft of a thin, soft, porous horn. 
Small ieet generally possess a close-woven horn, knit are deficient 
in cm ularity of flgurc, with great depth of substance, aud of 
a more duiable nature. 

(hi account of tlie superior weight which it hears, the inner 
heel weals away more quickly than the outer oue. It will 
often lie s< a reel y necessary to remove any bom from the inner 
heel, fur that is already effected by the wear of the foot. The 
smith frequently forgets this, and pares away all round with 
lus hutteris or bis knife, and thus, leaving the inner quarter 
lower than the outer, thiows an uneven bearing upon it, and 
produces corns, sand-c racks, and splints, and various other 
evils, 1 he depth of the hom m the front of the toe, measuring 
from tlie termination of the skin, is on an average about three 
inches or three inches and a half, and its thicknem varies from 
three-eighths of nu inch to half an inch; but near the top. Mid 
at tlie inside, it is found to he scooped or hollowed out, aud 
cun tains or coihrs a thickened prolongation, falsely called the 
coronary ligament, for it bos no ligamentous substauce belong¬ 
ing to it. It us collection of blood-vessel* bound together 
hv a fibrous texture, aud its office is to supply any lose of sub¬ 
stance in the hoot that may be occasioned by accident or disease, 
and also to secretethe substance of the wall or crust of the feet. 

Tlie crust or hoof is composed of fibres running perpen- 
dicularjroin the coronet to the ground m front, and at the 
quarters, taking an oblique direction forwards. This construc¬ 
tion enables the foot to expand when it come* in contact with 
the ground, and this expansion permits the gradual descent of 
the bones of tlie foot, mhI obviates much concussion. It is in 
order that this expansion may readily take place, that the crust, 
as bos been already stated, is thinnest at the quarters and 
towards the heels. 

On the inside of the srust arc numerous narrow, thin pistes 
or processes, arranged in the nicest order, and with almost 
mathematical precision. They extend parallel to each other 


«**$»>ft** hpMediately beneath the 
ocrogajy^Ugamsnt to«h* jwwfancf foe wedl with the sot* 
MQftro to thickly set that every part of the cruet is occupied fy 
ngto, Tiny are likewise continued over the surflwe of the 
hto*, of-which mention will presently be made. They an 
*he«t HO in number, broadest at their base, and terminating 
iu the most delicate expansion of horu, They oorteepond with 
similar leaves projecting from foe coffin-bone, or internal hone 
of the boot, and thus prese n t a most extraordinary superficies 
for the attachment of fre coffin-bene. The huh him from the 
coffin-bone and thorn from the beef form a complete union, 
which, fog stpmgtb and elasticity combined, may vie with any 
piece of animal aMchauHaa that k known. It lias been tad- 
culated that tbejmited superfi c ies , in a foot of tolerable ties, 
will yield a surfooe of attachment equal to 31 ft square inches, 
or marly oue square foot and a half. This is a‘ ootitrirance to 
"prevent concussion which may well excite opr admiration. 

Th* Ban an processes of the wall of the feet, inflected 
obliquely across the bottom of the foot, along end outride of 
the frog. The slightest consideration wiU show that their 
oflice is both to admit of and to limit to its proper extent the 
expeution of the foot. When the weight of the animal ie 
thrown on the lamina, these arches will thorteu and widen in 
order to admit of die expansion of the quarters, and, when that 
expansive power ceases to act, the bar will return to Its usual 
curve, mmI die foot will regain it* usual form. It is strange 
that, even at the present day, the furriers should maintain 
their combination to get rid of this beautiful and useful con¬ 
trivance of nature. Although every (but from which the bar* 
are removed becomes more or less contracted at the quarters, eld 
prejudices prevent them from tracing the connexion of cause and 
effect. The owner of the horse should lay it down as a prin¬ 
ciple, from which his farrier riiould never he permitted to de» 
v talc, that the bow of tlie foot shall never be ent away. 

The Bole is tlie arched plate at the bottom of the hoof, and 
it is one of the most important port* of tlie foot. Thousands 
of horse* are ruined by tlm moss of horn which is suffered to 
accumulate on it, and, occasionally, the sole is materially in¬ 
jured and wounded by it. The natural thirknsss of the sole is 
about one-sixth of an mob, but that whioh forms a union with 
the bare is nearly double the thickness of the other parte. In 
its uatuia) stale it is to a certain degree hollow, and thus it has 
the capacity of descending with the weight of the horse. A flat 
sole cannot descend lower. This also is a circumstance that 
the smith should be compelled to attend to. 

The Frog u the prominent triangular body occupying the 
chasm betweeu the bars. It extends forwards towards the 
toe about two-thirds of the distance between the toe and the 
heel. It is of a ouneiform figure, not a little neerehlmg a 
plough-share. It consists of tero rounded or projecting sur¬ 
face* with a fissure or cleft between them, but uniting about 
half way down tlie foot, and forming a wedge with the sharp 
.point forward*, iu order to give security to the tread of the 
burse. It assists also in a material degree in the expansion 
of the foot. Thus file diminution of the substance of the frog, „ 
ami its elevation above grouud, must he injurious. The rough 
and detached parts may bt removed, but tlie substance of 
the frog should always he left juet about or n/tw Me free/ *f 
the that. , 

Our account of the distinctive diameter of the different 
breed* of horses ha* prepared us for a short history of their 
general management. 

The watering of the horse is a very important hut dis¬ 
regarded portion of bis general raaflagemant. The kind of 
water has not been sufficiently considered. The difference be¬ 
tween what is termed hard and soft water is a circumstance of 
general observation. The former contain* certain saline prin¬ 
ciples which decompose some bodies, a* appear* in the curdling 
of soap; and prevent the decomposition of others, as Mi the mak¬ 
ing of tea, the boiling of vegetables, and the process ot brewing. 
It is natural to suppose that these different k ind* of water would 
produce somewhat diflbrent effect* on tlie annual frame, and 



such i/tbe bet.' Hard water, freshly ixwm feom the well, 
will frequently roughen the cost of the hone unaccustomed to 
it, or cause griping pains, or materially keen the animal* 
power of exertion. The racing and tire hunting groom are per¬ 
fectly aware of thir; and eo i* the hone, for he will refoea the 
parent water from the well, if be eon obtain acceei to the run¬ 
ning itream, or even the turbid pool. Whew (here it the power 
of choice, the eofler water ekould undoubtedly tie preferred. 

The temperature of the water ii of for more consequence 
than its hardness. It trill rarely linrm if taken from die pend 
or the running itream, but it* coldnen when recently drawn 
from the well ha* often been injurioui; it ha* produced colic, 
•pawn, and even death. It ihould therefore, be exposed for 
aome boon, either in the stable or in eome tank. 

There ie often considerable prejudice againet the hone being 
' fairly supplied with water, it is supposed to chill him, to 
ilyure his wind, or to incapacitate him for hard work. It cer¬ 
tainly would do so if, immediately after drinking Ins All, lie 
were gallojied hard, but not if he were suffered to quench hi* 
thirst more frequently when attest in.the stable. Tire bone 
that ha* free access to water will not drink so much in the 
course of a day as another who, in order to cool bit parched 
mouth,swallow* a* fast os he can, and knows not when to stop. 

On a journey a hone may with perfect safety be far 
more liberally supplied with water thau he generally is. An 
hour before his work commence* lie should lie permitted to 
drink a couple of quarts. A greater quantity might prolia- 
bly tie objected to. He will perform bis task far more plea¬ 
santly ami effectively than with a parched mouth and torment¬ 
ing thirst. Tho prejudice both of the hunting aud the training 
groom on this point is cruel as well as injurious. The task nr 
the journey being accomplished, and the horse Imviiigjireatiied 
• few minutes, another quart, or even two, will be delightfully 
_ refreshing to him, and will never do him harm. His com may 
then be offered to him, which he will readily take; nutl before 
he has eaten the whole of it two or three more quarts of water 
may be given. • 

Towards the close of the day the speed of the traveller ihould 
somewhat abate, aud the bone should arrive at his reiting- 
phtce a* dry and as cool as circumstances will permit. If he 
is hot lie must be walked (diout awhile, or the |ier*pir<Uioii will 
return in the stable. If he is wet lie must be rnrefully rubbed 
dry. The sooner thin is done the lietter; and after he is clothed, 
watered, fed, and lietlded, he should us snnu ns possible tie left 
to his repose. ’ 1'rofessor .Stewart, of Glasgow, has lately pub¬ 
lished a very useful work on the ‘ Stable Economy, or General 
Management of Hone*.’ IVe abridge his account of the 
kinds of work, ami the preparation fur them.' 

Transiting r.—The horse should undergo some degree of train¬ 
ing as to the pace, tlie distance, and the burden. IV lien there 
has heeu no preparation, the stages must ut lint he short, and 
' -the pace gentle. For a journey of 300 miles the horse may 
travel from 30 to 35 miles a-day, resting on the Sunday, and 
doing the work in two stages, at tiie pace of six miles an hour. 
This requires a seasoned lmrsc, and the number of working 
hours per day is about four. 

Hunting require* speed aud stoutness. The pace seldom ex¬ 
ceeds 13 miles au bour, and (lie run is short, soon over, or in¬ 
terrupted j yet soft sinking ground, bills, aud leaps make this 
pace severe even on the best horse*. The time for preparation 
varies from two to four mouths. On the day before work the 
horse should have exercise enough to/mpty the bowels. If he 
is a good feeder he should have no hay within eight hours of 
starting, nor water within, four hours, nor com within three 
hour*; but if he has live or six miles to go to cover, these re¬ 
strictions are less necessary. Hie working days will vary ac¬ 
cording to hit condition and the hardness of the running. He 
way be able to go out every second day, and sometime* not 
more than once in six or seven. HU spirit* anjl appetite, and 
the state of bis legs, will decide this. Even on the blank days 
some exercise should be taken, iu order to evacuate the bowel* 
and create an appetite. 


CwdWag,—The horse* are best prepared for their wotk by 
good feeding and gradual increase of speed and distance. The 
ordinary length of a stage is eight; mile* j so that a bone is re¬ 
quired for every mile, or a coach running between two places 
40 miles distant employs 40 bone* to take it array and bring 
it bade- The pace being calculated at from nine to eleven miles 
an bour,no bone works quite an hour ia the day, and some not 
more than three-quarters of au hour, except that, occasionally, 
on pble bone may perform a double journey in order to relievo 
a tick companion. 

Carting, —Cart-horse* usually work from eight to ten horns, 
six days an the week. The pace varies from two mile* to three 
and a half per hour, and the weight which bo pulls rarely ex¬ 
ceeds 34 cwt., besides the cart, which probably is eight or tm 
more. .. AU beyond this in weight or in time of work is cruel- 

Ploughing. —The average work is about eight bouts m the 
day. The severity of it depends on the pace, the nature of the 
■nil, aud (he breadth of the furrow-slice. The pace is from a 
mile and a half to two miles per hour; the furrow varies from 
eight inches to eleven, and tlie distance travelled is from twelve 
to sixteen miles. The horse and the man can well support litis 
os long os tlie ploughing season continues. 

Diseases of Hones. —It may lie readily supposed that the 
animal doomed to tlie manner of living which overy variety of 
tlie home experiences will he peculiarly exposed to numerous 
forms of suffering. -Every natural evil will lie aggravated, 
aud many new and formidable sources of paiu aud death will 
be superadded. 

Interest aud humanity require that we should become ac¬ 
quainted witli tlie nature ami causes aud remedy of the dis¬ 
ease* of the horse. Only a slight skrtch of them can lie given 
here, but sufficient perhaps to enable tlie owner to recognise 
their existence, to avoid their causes, and to iuduce him, with¬ 
out dangerous delay, to apply to the proper quarter for their 
removal or alleviation. 

Tlie principal diseases of the horse are connected with the 
circulatory system. From the state of habitual excitement iu 
which the auimnl is kept, in order to enable him to execute his 
task, tlie heart and file blood-vessels will often act too im- 
petuously. Tlit' vital fluid will lie hurried along too rapidly, 
cither through tlie frame generally or some particular pint of 
it, and tliero will he congestion, accumulation of blood in that 
pari, or inflammation, either local or general, disturbing tlie 
functions of some organ or of the whole framr. 

Congestion .—Take a young horse on ids tirst entrance into 
the stables; feed him somewhat highly, and what is the con¬ 
sequence? He has swellings of the legs, or inflammation of 
the joints, or perhaps of tiie lungs. Take a horse that lias lived 
somewhat above his work, and gallop him to the tup of his 
speed: his nervous system becomes highly excited—tlie heart 
lie.vts with fearful rapidity—tlie lilooil is pumped into the 
lungs faster than they can disci,urge it—the pulmonary vessels 
liecume gorged, fatigued, and utterly powerless—the blood, 
arrested in its course, liecome* viscid, and death speedily ensue*. 
We have Imt one cluuice of saving our jutient—the instan¬ 
taneous and copious abstraction of blood ; aud only one means 
of preventing tilt recurrence of this dangerous state, namely, 
not suffering too great an accumulation of the sanguineous 
fluid by over-feeding, aud by regular and systematic exercise, 
which will inure tlie circnlatoi'y vessels to prompt mid efficient 
action when they ore suddenly called upon to exert themselves. 
The cause and tlie remedy are sufficiently plain. - , 

Again, thq brain has functions of the most important nature 
to discharge, and more blood flows through it than tliroogh 
any other portion of the frame of equal bulk. In order to prevent 
this organ from being opjireaied by a too great determination 
of blood to it, the vessels, although numerous, are small, and 
pursue a very circuitous and winding course. If a horse highly 
fed, and full of blood, is suddenly ami sharply exercised, the 
course of the blood is accelerated iu every direction, and to 
tlie brain among other port*. The vessels that ramify on its 
surface or penetrate its substance are completely distended and 



fSrgwl with it PMhaps they ate raptised, tlteeBbisl i 
blsod presses upon the brain; it pnsMa npoB Ae'wifiltnjf Ww 
narrm oo which seroation and motion depend; «m) iool' 
mal euddenly drops powerless. A prompt and eopiousab- 
• tract ion of blood, or, in ofbet voids, a diminution of tins foot¬ 
sore, can alone sore the patient. Here is the nature, the cause, 
and the treatment of apoptoy. 

Sometimes this disease assume* a different form. The horse 
has not been performing more than his ordinary wort, or per¬ 
haps he may not have been out of the stable. He is found with 
hi* head drooping and hie vision impaired. He is staggering 
abotd. He Alls, and lies half unconscious, or he struggles 
violently and dangerously. There is the seme congestion of 
blood in the heed, the same pressure an the nervous origins, but 
produced by a different cause. He ha* been accustomed ha¬ 
bitually to overload hie stomach, or he was, on the previous 
day, kept too long from hit food, arid then he fell ravenously 
upon it, and ate until his stomsch was completely distended 
and unable to propel forward its accumulated contents. Thus 
distended, its bliwd-rugh are compressed, and the circulation 
through them is impeded or altogether suspended. The blood 
is still forced on by the heart, and driven in accumulated . 
quantity to other organs, and to the brain among Ilia rest; and 
there congestion takes place, as just described, and the animal 
becomes sleepy, unconscious, Mill, if he is not speedily relieved, 
lie dies. This, too is apoplexy; the horseman calls it stomach 
ttagger*. Its cause is improper feeding. The division of the 
hours of labour, and the introduction of the note-bug, have 
much diminished the frequency of its occurrence. The re¬ 
medies are plain,—bleeding, physicking, and the removal of the 
contents of the stomach by means of a pump contrived for that 
pur|Kise. " 

Congestions of other kinds occasionally present themselves. 
It is no uncommon thing for the blood to loiter in the com¬ 
plicated vessels of the AW, until the covering of that viscus 
has burst, and an accumulation of coagulated black blood has 
presented itself. This congestion constitutes the saw tf«f lege to 
which so many horses are subject when they stand too long 
idle in the stable, and it is the source of many of the accu¬ 
mulations of serous fluid in various parti of the body, and 
particularly in the chest, the abdomen, ami tlie brain. 

Inflammation is opposed to mngettion, as consisting in an 
active state of the capillary arterial vessels: the blood rustics 
through them with far gn-ater rapidity than in health, from 
the excited state of the nervous system l»y witicli they arc 
supplied. 

Inflammation is either /oral or difTiaed. It is conflued to 
our organ, or to a particular portion of that organ; or it in¬ 
volves many neighbouring ones, or it is spread over the whole 
frame. In the latter case it assumes the name of /ever. Fever 
is general or constitutional inflatrypntion, and is said to be 
ujmpathetie. or eymptoma/ie when it can be traced to some local 
affection or cause, and idiopathic wljen we cannot so trace it. 
The truth probably is, that every fever has its local cause, but 
we have nut a sufficient knowledge of the animal economy to 
discover that cause. 

Iuflaimnation may be considered with refriAee to the mem¬ 
branes which it attacks. 

The muemu membrane* line all the cavities that communi¬ 
cate with the external surface of the body. There is frequent 
inflammation of the membrane of tile month. Wain, or (Hat- 
t ant hr ax. is a vesicular enlargement which runs along the side 
of the longue. Its cause is unknown. It should be lanced 
freely and deeply, and same aperient medicine administered. 
Borbt, or pope, are smaller enlargements, found ~ more in the 
neighbourhood of the bridle nf the tongue. They should never 
be touched with any instrument: a little coaling medicine 
will generally remove them. Istmpat is inflammation of the 
palate, or enlargement of the bars of the palate. The roof of 
the mouth may be slighted lanced, ora little aperient medicine 
administered; but the sensibility of the mouth should never 
be destroyed by die application of the heated iron. Canker 
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frees* *; *m bebe*«* 

toe^ty'dttutod tiuctaaewf »y*rtb «r* weak solution 

Areyis'Mja**• AsguO* way generally be removed by 
uMKtt ofthe probpug need jn the hoove Of cattle; or tire two- 
pbagtu may be opened, and the obstructing body taken out. 

It is on the moootts membranes that prim** principally 
exert their influence. The 'fern is the most frequent vegetable 
poison. The hone way beeavsd by timely recourse to equal 
parts of vinegar Mid water injected Into the stomach, after the 
poison has been as moch as possible removed by moMts of the 
stomach-pump. For arsenic to corrosive sublimate time Is 
rarely any antidote. 

Spasmodic re tie is too frequently produced by exposure to 
cold, or the drinking ef cold water, or ths use of too much 
green meat. The hone should be walked about, strong 
friction used oyer the belly, and spirit of turpentine given 
in doses of two ounces, with an ounce each of laudanum 
and spirit of nitrous wtber, in warm water or ale. * If the 
spasm is not soon relieved the animal should be bled, an aloetio 
hall administered, and injection* of warm water with a so¬ 
lution of aloes thrown up. This spasmodic action of the bow- - 
els, when long continued, is liable to produce introeuecepthm, 
or entanglement, of thorn', and tile ease is then hopeless. 

Seeperporgntion often follows the administration of a tad strong 
or improper dose of physic. The torture which it produces will 
be evident by the agonised expression of the countenance, and 
the frequent looking at the flamks. Plenty of thin starch or 
arrowroot should be given both by (be mouth end by injection} 
and, twelve hours having passed without relief being ex¬ 
perienced, chalk, catechu, end opium should be added to tbo 
gruel. 

Worm* in the iutostines are not often productive of much 
mischief, except they exist in very great quantities. Small 
dose* of rmetia tartar with a little ginger may be given to 
the horn half ati hour before his first meal, it^ order to expel 
the round white worm; audinjeclionsoflinseed-o.il oraloeswill 
usually remove the ascerides, or needle-worms. 

The respiratory pottage* are all lined by the mucous mem¬ 
brane- Catarrh, or eohl, inflammation of the upper air pas¬ 
sages, should never be long neglected. A few meshes or a 
little medicine will usually remove it. If it is neglected, and, 
occasionally, in defiance of all treatment, it will degenerate 
into other diseases. The larynx may become the principal 
*sc«t of inflammation. fxiryogiti* will be shown by extreme 
difficulty of breathing, accompanied by a strange roaring noise, 
and an evident enlargement and great tenderness of the larynx 
when felt externally. The windpipe must lie opened in inch 
case, and tlte licit advice will bo necessary. Sometimes the 
subdivisions of the trachea, tiefore or when it first enters the 
lungs, will be the pnrt affected, and we have hronchiti*. 1 his, 
is characterised by a quick atid bard breathing, and a peculiar 
‘wheeling sound, with the coughing up of mucus. Here too 
decisive measures must be adopted, and a skilful practitioner 
employed. HU assistance is equally necessary in tfjftemper, 
influenza, and epidemic catarrh, names iudirafing varieties of 
the same disease, and the product of atmospheric influence j 
differing to a certain degree in every season, but in all cho- 
'racterised by intense inflammation of the mucous surfaces, and 
rapid and utter prostration of strength, und in all demanding the 
abatement of that inflammation, and yet little expenditure of 
vital power. 

Cough may degenerate into inflammation ef the king*) or 
this fearful malady may be developed without a single premo¬ 
nitory symptom, and prove fatal in twenty-four or even in 
twelve hours. It is mostly characterized by deathly coldness 
of the extremities, expansion of the nostril, redness of its lining 
membrane, singularly anxious countenance, constant gating at 
the flank, and an unwillingness to move. A successful treat¬ 
ment of such a ease can be founded only on the most prompt 
and fearless and decisive measures. Tlte lancet should be freely 
used. Counter-irritants should follow as soon a* tlte violence 0. 
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fee disease ii in fee slightest degree abated; sodalivss must 
succeed in diem, and fortunate willbs he who often mm hie 
patient after all the decisive symptom* of pneumonia are onoe 
developed. 

■ Among the consequence* of thre e severe affections of the 
lunge are chronic might not always much diminhduog the 
usefulness of the hone, but strangely aggravated at time* "by 
any fresh occeesion of catarrh, and too often degenerating info 
thick wind, whict^hray* materially interfere* with the speed of 
the horse, and ina greet proportion of coses terminates in broken, 
wind. It is tare indeed that either of these diseases admits of 
cure. That cfestruotioo in some part of the respiratory canal, 
jrhich varies in almost every hone, and produces the peculiar 
sound termed roaring, is also rarely removed. 

Glanders, the most destructive of oil the di ene s ee to which 
the horse is exjmsed, is the consequence of breathiug the atmo¬ 
sphere of foul and vitiated stables. It is the wiuding upof almost 
every other disease, and in every stage it is most contagious. 
Its must prominent symptoms are a email but constant dis¬ 
charge of sticky matter from the nose; an enlargement and 
induration of the glands beneath end within the lower jaw, on 
one or both sides, and, before the termination of the disease, 
ohancrous inflammation of the nostril on the same side with the 
enlarged gland. Its contagiousness should never he forgotten, 
for, if a gl antlered home is once introduced into n stable, almost 
every inhabitant of that stable will sooner or later become in¬ 
fected and die. 

The urinary and genital organ* are also lined by mucous 
membranes. The horse is subject to inflammation of the kid- 
nog* from eating musty oat* or mowburut hay, or from expo¬ 
sure to cold, and injuries of the loins. Illeediug, physic, and 
counter-irritant* over the region of the loins should be luul 
recourse to. Diabetes, or profim elating, is difficult to treat. 
The inflammation that may exist should first belubdued; and 
than opium, catechu, and the uva urai administered. Inflam¬ 
mation of the bladder will he best alleviated by mucilaginous 
drinks of almost any kind. Inflammation of the neck if the 
bladder, evinced by the frequent and painful discharge of small 
quantities of urine, will yield only to the abstraction of blood 
and the exhibition of opium. A catheter may be easily passed 
into the bladder of tho mare, and the urino evacuated, but it 
will require a skilful veterinary surgeon to effect this in the 
horse. A elone in tlw blaihler is readily detected by the prac¬ 
titioner, and may be extracted with comparative ease. The' 
sheath of the penis is often diseased from the presence of cor¬ 
rosive mucous matter. This way easily be removed with warm 
•nap and water. 

Tu the mucous membranes belong die conjunctival tunic of 
the eye, and the diseases of the eye generally may be here con¬ 
sidered. A scabby itchintes on the edge of the eye-lid may be 
cured by a diluted nitrated ointment of mercury. If'urte 
should lie cut olT with the scissors, and the roots touched with 
.lunar caustic. Inflammation if the hau> should he abated by 
the employment of cooling lotions, hut thut useful defence of 
the. eyg should never, if possible, be removed. Common 
ophthalmia will yield ns readily to cooling applications a* in¬ 
flammation of the some organ in any other animat; but there is 
anotlier specie* of inflammation, commencing in the same way 
as the first, aud for a while apparently yielding to treatment; 
but which changes tVom eye to eye, and return* again and 
again, until blindness is produced in one or both organa of 
vision. The most frequent cause is hereditary predisposition. 
The reader cannot bo too often reminded that the qualities of 
the sire, good or hod, descend, and scarcely changed, to ltis 
offspring. Iiow moon-blindness wo* Arte produced no one 
knows; but its continuance in our stable* is to be traced to 
this cause principally, nr almost alone, and it puisnes it* course 
until cataract is produced, for which there is uo remedy. Gulta 
i er ea a (paJay of' the optic nen-e) is sometimes observed, and 
many have bean deoemd, for the eye retains it* perfect trans¬ 
parency. Here also medical treatment is of no avail. 

The serous membrane* ore of great importance. The brain 


opd fpiaal tee^DW, with the origin* of fee wove*, ore «t» 
rounded byfeerej eo are foe heart, fee lungs, the i u te st i wal 
canal, and fee urges* whose office it is to prepare fee genera¬ 
tive fluid. , ( 

Inflammation if ihe Brtusu—Hsd stagger* tell under this 
division. It is inflammation of fee meninges, or envelopes of 
the brain, produced by over-exertion, or by any of fee cause* 
of general fever, and itie characterised by the wildest delirium. 
Nothing but the roost profuse blood-letting, active purgation, 
and blistering the head, will affotd fee slightest hope of success. 
Tetanus, at Ijodted Jaw , is a constant spasm of all the voluntary 
muscles, and particularly those of fee neck, fee spine, and fee 
head, arising from the injury of some nervous fibril—that in¬ 
jury spreodiug to fee origin of fee nerve—fee brain becoming 
affected, and universal and unbroken spasmodic action beiiqg. 
fee result, nieediug, physicking, blistering fee course of the 
spine, and fee administration of opium in enormous doses, will 
alone give any chance of cure. Epilepsy is not a frequent dis¬ 
ease in the horse, but it seldom admits of cure. It is also very 
apt to return at fee mint distant and uncertain intervals. Patsy 
is the suspension of nervous power. It is usually confined to 
the hinder iimlw, end sometimes to one limb only. Bleeding, 
physicking, ontimouia) medicines, and blistering of the spine, 
are most likely to produce a cure, but they too often utterly fail 
of success. Rubies, or madness, is evidently a disease of the 
nervous system, and, once being developed, is altogether without 
remedy. The utter destruction of fee bitten port with the lunar 
caustic, soon after the infliction of the wound, will however, in 
a great majority of cases, prevent that development. 

Pleurisy, or inflammation of the serous covering of the lung* 
and tlie lining of the cavity of die chest, is generally connected 
with inflammation of the substance of the lungs ; but it. occa¬ 
sionally exists independent of any state of those organs. The 
pulse is in this case hard and full, instead of being oppressed; 
die extremities are not so intensely cold as in pneumonia; 
the membrane of the nuse is little reddened, and the sides are 
tender. It is of importance to distinguish accurately between tho 
two, because in pleurisy more active purgation may lie pursued, 
and die effect of counter-irritants will lie greater, from their ' 
proximity to the seat of disease. Copious bleedings and seda¬ 
tives here also should be liad recourse tu. It is in connexion 
with pleurisy that a serous fiymi is effused in the chest, the 
existence and die extent, of which may tie ascertained by the 
practised ear, and which in inuny cases may be safely evacu¬ 
ated. 

Hie heart is surrounded by a srrou# membrane, the jiericar- 
dium, that secretes a fib id, the interposition of which prevents 
any injurious frictiou or concussion iu the cimstant action of 
this organ. If this fluid increases to a great degree, ii consti¬ 
tutes dropsy of the heart , and the action uftlie heart may lie im¬ 
peded or destroyed, hi 1^1 early stage it is difficult tu detect, 
and in every stage difficult tu run 1 . 

The heart itself is oftru diseased ; it sympathises with the 
inflammatory affection of every organ, and tlierefure is it¬ 
self occasionally inflamed. Carditis, or inflammation of the 
heart, is characterised by the strength of its pulsations, the tre¬ 
mor of which oSu be seen, and the sound can be heard at a 
distance of several yards. Speedy arid eopiotls blood-letting 
will afford the only hope of cure in such a ease. 

The outer coat of the stomach and intestines is composed of 
a serous membrane, the peritoneum, which odds strength and 
flnnues* to tlieir textures, attaches and supports and confine* 
them in their respective places, and secretes a fluid that pre¬ 
vent* all injurious friction between them. This coat is exce<y- 
iugly subject tu inflammation, which is somewhat gradual in 
its approach. The pulse is quickened, but small; fee legs 
cold; tlie belly tender; there is constant pain, end every motion 
iucrease* it: there isalso rapid end great prostration of strength. 
These symptoms will sufficiently characterise peritoneal inflam¬ 
mation. Bleeding, aperient itqections, and extensive counter- 
irritation will afford the only hope of cure. 

The time for eaetra/um varies according to the breed and 



deetiny affoehoree. Ou thf ioTOi '* cott ftfoiy 6#' ; <lhbtpl|; 
when foe etftaul Want morefoenfour ovflWl^lte’flid, fo#' 
it a comparatively teldbm that * AUal cate tbin’oocoi*. 'jflgr ‘ 
other hone*, much depend* on their growth! end perticulsrijr 
on the development of their fore quartern. Little i wp wvemsut 
hae been eflfected in die old mod* of osettltrtng, eSoept tin, 
opening of the scrotum, and the division bf die toed byfoe 
knife, netted of the heated iron. 

Syuovia/ or jWitf wabmi are interposed between the | 
divisions of tbe bones, end frequently between foe tendons, in 
order to secrete a certain fluid that (ball facilitate notion and 
obviate friction. Occasionally the membrane if lacerated, end 
the synovia escapes. Tbit is termed opened joint, and violent 
inflammation rapidly ensues. The duty of the practitioner is 
to close tbie opening as quickly as possible. Nothing is so 
effectual here as the application of die cautery. A great 
deal of Inflammation and engorgement are produced around 
the opening, partially, if not altogether, closing it; or at least 
enabling tbe coagulated synovia to occupy and obliterate it. 
Perhaps, in order to secure the desired result, the whole of tbe 
joint should be blistered. After this a bandage should be 
flnnly applied, end kept ou as long rut it is wanted. If there is 
any secondary eruption of the syuovia, die cautery must again 
be tiad recourse to. 

The Navicular Diteutt is a bruise, or inflammation, or per¬ 
haps destruction, of the cartilage of the navicular bone, where 
(lie flexor tendon of tbe foot passes over it in order to reach the 
coffin-bone. The veterinary surgeon can alone ascertain theexist- 
enceand projiertreatment of this disease. Spavin is an enlarge¬ 
ment of the inner side of the hock. The splint-bones support 
the inferior layer of those of the hock, and os they sustain 
a very unequal degree of concussion owl weight, the cartilagi¬ 
nous substance which unites them to the shank-bone takes oil 
inflammation. It becomes bony iugtead of cartilaginous, and the 
disposition to this change being set up in the part, bony matter 
continues to lie deposited, until a very considerable enlargement 
takes place, known by the name of tpavin, and there is consi¬ 
derable lameness in the hock-joint. The bony tumour is 
blistered, and probably tired, but there is no diminution of the 
lameness until the parts have adapted themselves, after a con¬ 
siderable processed time, to the altered duty required of them, 
utid then the luineiiets materially diminishes, and the horse 
Incomes, to a very considerable extent, useful. Curb is on 
enlargement of the hack of the hock, three or four inches be¬ 
low its point. Jt is a strain of the ligament which there binds 
the tendons down in their place. The jiatieut should lie sub- 


Imtfeb'if niaiinssfl Inflammation n 
> ok m 4M^dbmblefweU%i4«ti«a AnuJoemtiveproosttsooB 
* coeimendee, andekusuwailfotiuMof foe meat frightful nteut ‘ 
fc^V^;fo£taed.. The withm also areoccasioually bruited, 
and fob thaw giwMi tikes place there, and sinuses penetrate 
deity benekfo tisi fooulder, and thebooes of 1 the withers am 
frequently exposed. The** abscesses ore termed potf and 
fiotuhue Wtfsre, and fa) die treatment of them the hone is often 
tortured to a drea^l extent. A better mode of management 
has however been ^introduced s eetoat are palsed throbgh die 
moot dependent parts; no collection ofsankms fluid is per¬ 
mitted to exist, end milder stimulants are applied Jo the sur¬ 
face of the ulcer. 

Au abscess of a peculiar character is found betwfoti the 
branches of tbss lower jaw iu young hones. It is piacaded bp 
some degree of fever. It is usually slow in its pro g res s, but at 
, length it attains a considerable site, ineluding the whole of the 
cellular tissue in tb«t neighbourhood. There is one uniform 
mass of tumefaction. This Is tintuglu. It seems to be mi 
effort of nature to get rid of something that oppresses foe 
constitution, and the treatment of it is now simple and effectual. - 
It is encouraged by fomentations and blisters. . It is punc¬ 
tured os sootWAs the fluctuation ofoa fluid within it can be 
fairly detected—tbe put speedily escapes, and there is an end 
of the matter. 

Farcy. —While the arterial capillaries are engaged in 
building up the frame”, the absorbents are employed in re¬ 
moving that which is not only useless! but would be poison¬ 
ous aud destructive. They take up the matter of ghn- 
j ders and of every ulcerating surface, and they are ticca- 
1 sitmally irritated, iuflamed, and ulcerated from the acrimo- 
| nious nature of the poison which they carry. The absorbents 
i are furnished with numerous valves. Tht fluid is for a while 
arrested by them, aud there the inflammation is greatest, and 
ulceration takes place. This is the history of die farcy cords 
and buds. Farcy is a highly contagious disease, whether or 
nut it be connected with glanders. It, however, occasionally 
admits of cure from the application of tlic cautery to tho buds, 
and the administration of the corrosive sublimate or the sul¬ 
phate of iron internally. 

The skiu of tbe homo is subject to various diseases. Large 
pimples or lump* suddenly upjiear on it, and, after re¬ 
maining a few days, the cuticle jieels off, and a circular 
scaly spot is left. This is called eur/eil. The cause is ob¬ 
scure, but principally referrible to indigestion. A slight 


jected to almost ulwolnte rest; a Misteujgliould lie applied over 
(lie bach of the tumour, and, occasionally, firing will lie re¬ 
quisite to complete the cure. Near the fetlock, ami where the 
teudons are exposed to injury from pressure or friction, little 
lings or sacs are placed, from which a lubricating mdcous fluid 
constantly escapes. In the violent tasks which the horse occa¬ 
sionally has to perform these become bruised and inflamed, 
and enlarged and hardened, and are termed wiudt/nlh. They 
blemish the horse, but are no cause of lameness after tbe in¬ 
flammation has subsided, unless they become very much' 
enlarged. The cautery will then lie the liest cure. Immedi¬ 
ately above the hock' enlargement* of a similar nature are 
sometimes found, and, os they project both iuwardly aud out¬ 
wardly, they are termed Otonutyh-pin*. Tliey ore seldom a 
cause of lameness, but tliey indicate great and perhaps injurious 
, exertion of the joint. On the inside of the ltock a tumour of 
this kind, but of a more serious nature, is found. It is one of 
these enlarged mucous bags, but very deeply seated and the 
subcutaneous vein of the hock passing over it The course of the 
blood through the vein is thus in some measure arrested, and a 
portion of tbe vessel, becomes distended. This is a serious evil, 
siuce, from the deep-eeatedness of the mucous bag, it is almost 
impossible to act effectually upon it It is termed bof or 
Uood epavin. 

The cellular tissue which fills the interstices of tire various - 
organs, or enters into their texture, is the seat of many diseases. 


bleeding will always be serviceable. Physic rarely does 
good, but alteratives composed of nitre, block antimony, 
and sulphur will he very beneficial. Many* is a disease of 
a different chnruelor. It is the suite of tbe stable into 
which it enters, for it will almost certainly affect every 
hone. Thorough dressings with Bur bailees tar and linseed- 
oil, in the proportion of one of tho former to three of the 
latter, will he (the most effectual external application, while 
alteratives and physic should be given internally. Hide¬ 
bound it a very appropriate term for the pecuiiur slicking of 
the bide to the ribs when a horse is out of condition. Tit* 
subcutaneous adipose matter is all absorbed. The alterative 
above recommended will be very useful here. 

. The legs, and the bind ones mure than the fore ones, ara sub- 
ject to frequent and great and obstinate swellings, attended by 
great pain aud considerable fever. It is scute inflammation 
of the cellular substance of tlse legs. Physic aud diuretics, 
and tonics if there is the slighteet appearand! of debility, are 
the proper means of cure. Friction and bandages will also be 
useful occasionally. There is no disease in which the forriqr 
and tbe groom do greater mischief than iu tide, 

Grease is an undue secretion o f the fluid which was de¬ 
signed to lubricate the skin of the bards, and that secretion 
is also altered in quality. The hind legs begin to swell-— 
a fluid exudes from the heels—tile hairs of the heels become 
erect like so many bristles, and foe fora of the heel it hoWaid 
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dUobarae »,lMek and offensive matter, rid* then deepen. 
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ktions appear on it, assuming the appearance of a collection 
of grapes, or tiie akin of a pine-apple. They increase, and a 
foetid duclmige appears from the devices between them. 

The pause is generally neglect of die bone. He if suffered 
to stand in the stable with his heels cold and wet, which 
necessarily disposes them to inflammation and disease. 

In the first stage of gi&w, bran or turnip or carrot poul¬ 
tices will be serviceable, with moderate physic. Then astrin¬ 
gents mult be employed, and tbe best are alum or sulphate of 
copper in powdet, mixed with several times the quantity of 
Hole Armenian, and spnnfcled on the sores. These should be 
alternated every three or four days. 1 he grapy heels are a 
disgrace to the stable iu which they ore found, and admit not 
of radical t ure. 


S/iluih are bony enlargements, generally on the inside of die 
leg, arising from undue pressure mi the inner splhit-houe, 
and this either caused by die natural conformation of die leg 
or violent blows on it. These excrescences will often gradually 
disappear, or will yield tu. simple operation, or to die appli¬ 
cation of the bydiiodute of potash or blister ointments. 
Spramt, if neglected, occasionally become very serious evils. 
Hast, warm fomentations, poultices, or, m bad cases, blister¬ 
ing, are the usual remedies. If'*mlgulh, if they are of con¬ 
siderable sise, or accompanied by much inflammation or lame¬ 
ness, will find hi a blister the most effectual remedy. Sgrattu 
of Me fetfoei I demand prompt and severe blistering. NotLing 
short of this will produce a permanent cure. Sprouts of the 
jmetrrn androfftn-jomie demand still more prompt and decisive 
treatment, if neglected or inefficiently managed, die neigh¬ 
bouring ligaments will be involved, more extensive inflammation 
will be set up, and bony matter, under the name of nog-ham, 
will spread over tbe pasterns and cartilages of the foot, ffflng 
alone will, in tbe majority of cases, be efficient here. 

Inflammation of Hu foot, or acute founder.—In sjieakiiigtof 
the structure of the foot, the humma, or fleshy plates on die 
front and sides of die coffin-bone, were described. From over- 


home demode «rit it ferown upon them, but the nailing of die 
shea at tbe beds prevents it Thence the pain and lameness. 
Ur. Tuner of Regent-street obviates this by a very simple me¬ 
thod. He puts fine qr five sfib iu the shoe on the outside, and 
only two on the inside. Tbena.it then sufficient room for the 
natural expansion to take place, and die foot and action of the 
horse are little or not at ail changed. This is an admirable 
contrivance, and recourse should always be had to it 

Hu Navicular Joint Dueate, —There ore many hones with 
open and well-formed feet that are lame. In every motion of 
the foot then is a great deal of octton between tbe navicular 
bone and the flexor tendon which panes over it in order to 
be inserted into tbe navicular bone. From conclusion or 
violent motion, tbe membrane or the cartilage wbich covers 
die navicular boue it braised or abraded, tbe hone becomes 
lame, and often continues to for life. This disease admits of 
remedy to a very considerable extent: no one, however, but a 
skilful veterinary surgeon is capable of successfully undertak¬ 
ing it. 

Sand-crack is a division of 'the crust of the hoof from the 
upper part of it downward. It bespeaks brittleness of the foot, 
Mid often arises from a single false step. If tbe crack lias not 
Iienetnted through the horn, it must nevertheless be pared 
fairly out, and generally a coating of pitrb should be bound 
round the foot. If tbe crack lias readied tbe quick, that mutt 
be doue which ought to lie done m eiery case*—a skilful am- 
geou should be consulted, otherwise false quarter may ensue. 

Fain Quarto■ is a dn ision of the ligament by Which the 
crust is secreted. It is one of the v aricties of sand-crack, anil 
exceedingly difficult of cure. 

Tread or (hen each is a clumsy habit of setting one foot upon 
or biuismg the other. It should immediately mid carefully 
he attended to, or a bad case of guitlin may ensue. 

Quittor is the fuimutnm ot little pipes between tbe cru.t anil 
the hoof, by means of which the purulent matter scented from 
some wound beneath the crust makes its escape. The healing 
of this, and of every species of print or wound iu the sole or 
crust, is often exceedingly difficult. 

Cmm are said to exist when the postcuor part of the foot 
lietueeu the external crust awl the ban is unnaturally con¬ 
tracted Mid becomes inflamed. Corns are the cousequenre of 


•xrrtiun, or undue expoeure to cold or wet, or sudden change I continued and unuuiural pressure. The thorough acuie of 


from cold to heat, inflammation of these lamuus is apt to occur, 
and a dreadfully painful disease it is. It is easily detected 
by the brat of the feet, aud tbe torture which is produced 
by the slightest touch of the hammer. Ttie shoe must lie re¬ 
moved, the sole well pared out, plentiful bleeding from the toe 
bad reooune to, the foot well poulticed, and cooling medicines 
molted to. The bleeding should bp repeated if manifest 
benefit is not procured, and cloths dipped in. dissolved nitre, 
winch btc colder Hum the common poultice, should be sub¬ 
stituted. After this a poultice around the foot and pastern 
should succeed. Initio food should be given, and that mint 
consist of green meat or mashes. * 

Pumiced Feet ,—This is one of the consequence* at inflamed 
feet. The sole of the foot bernmes flattened, or even convex, 
by the pressure of the weight above. *i here is no cuic here, 
and the only palliation of the evil it obtMned from tbe appli¬ 
cation of a shoe so beveled off Awn the crust that it shall not 
prana upon or touch the sole. This, however, is only a tem¬ 
porary palliation, for the sole will continue to project, Mid the 
horse will be useless. 

Contracted Feet .—By tbit U meant mi inewase in the lfugtli 
of tlie foot, and a gradual narrowing a* tbe Hack are ap¬ 
proached j and, at tbe necessary consequence of this, a dimi¬ 
nution of tbe width of the foot and a concavity of the side. In 
point of fact, the whole of the foot, including the coffin-bone, 
becomes narrowed, and consequently elongated. This change 
of ten is accompanied by considerable paiu; the action of 
the horse is attend; them is a shortened tread, and a hesitating 
way of patting the foot to the ground. 

Tbe frog gad heel would expand when the weight of the 


corns will put the ingenuity of the operate! to tli« Irud. 

Thituh is thu consequence of uiuiattinil pleasure on tin* flog. 
It is tbe cause and tbe effect of euitrni lion, whetlur u i» 
Annul m the heels of tlie Aire feet or the binder ones. It is not 
difficult of cure when taken in time, but wlieu neglected it 
often becomes a very f&ious matter. 

Conker if tlie consequence of thrush, or indeed of almost 
every disease of the foot. It is atb tided by a greater or less 
se|iaratioiuof born, which sometimes leaies the whole of the 
sole bate. This also, like tbe diseases of the loot general! y, 
is diflicult of cun'. 

FCw things are more neglected, Mid vet of greater import- 
ante to the comfort and durability of the horse, than a proper 
system of Shoring. It is necessary that the foot should lie 
defended from tlie wear aud tear of the loads, but that veiy 
defence too afteu entails on the aunnal a degree of injury and 
suEflenng scarcely credible. ’1 lie slioc is fixed to tbe foot, 
Mid alien interferes with and limits tlie beautiful expansi¬ 
bility of that organ, and thus pauses much unnecessary cou- 
ctissiou and mischief. 

Tlie time of a healthy foot should offer a perfectly flat sur¬ 
face to the ground. 1 be bearing or weight of tbe horse will 
then be diffused over tbe sutfhcqdf tlie shoe, and there will 
lie no injurious accumulation of it on different points. Too 
often, howeier, there Is a convexity towards the inner edge, 
which causes an inequality of hearing. Mid breaks and de¬ 
stroys tbe crust. Round the outer edge of tlie rime, and 
extended over two-thirds of it on tlie lower surface, a groove 
is sunk, through which pass the nail* for tbe fastening of tbe 
shoe. At first they somewhat project, but they ms soon worn 





' 1 ~" far <to Trrflft j : 

uet vary tom fee heel to fee toe. ,*> 

The widft of fee Am will, tlaptenl i feat of fee foot. Tbs 
gmcnl role it feat itfaouid protect the sole from iiijuly, mod 
be ns wide at the Wi n* tbe fro will peieqjfr. 

‘ n *« ««** nnfae of the shoe should bediffereutly famed. 
It should be fat along the upper end, outer supporting- the 
crust, or, in Other words, the weight of 4a hone, and widest at 
tlw heel, so as to meet end withstand the shock of the bam and 
the crust. The inner portion of the shoe should be beveled off, 
iu order that, in die descent of the sole, that part of the foot 
may not be braised. The owner of the hone should occa¬ 
sionally be present when the shoes are removed, aud he will be 
too often surprised to see how far die smith, almost wilfal(y, 
deviates from the right construction of this apparently simple 
apparatus. The beveled shoe is a little more troublesome to 
make and to apply than that which is often used )>y die 
\ ijlage smith, but it will be tbe owner’s fault if hit directions 
are not implicitly obeyed. 

Even at the commencement of the operation of shoeing the 
i > e of the master or tire trustworthy groom will be requisite. 
Hie shoe is often tom fiom die foot iu a most violent and 
cruel way. Scarcely half the clenches arc raised when the 
smith trucf the shoe a ith his pincers, and forcibly wrenches 
it off. The shrinking of the horse will tell how .much lie 
sullen, and the fragments of tbe crust will also afford suffl- 
•< icnt proofs of the mischief that lias been done, especially 
w hen it u recollected that every nail-hole is enlarged by this 
brutal force, and the futuie safety of the shoe to a greater or 
Its* degree weakened, aud pieces of die nail ate sometimes 
left iu die substance of the crust, which become die cause of 
future disease. • 

Iu die paling out of die fool, ulno, there is frequently great 
mischiet done. The formidable buitn is is Mill often found iu 
the snuthy of tbe country Turner, although it is banished from 
the practice of every respectable operator A worse evil, how- 
eier, lemnins. iiy the buttons much of the sole was uiju- 
nousli temnved, anil the foot woe occasionally weakened, but 
the it mu uuj-ktttfi fiequently left a portion of sole sufficient to 
destroy the elastic itj of the foot, and to lay the foundation 
fur rcmtruetioii, roms, and pcinnmiit lameness. One object 
then of the'looker-on is ti ascertain the actual state of tin 
loot On the ihseent of the crust, when the foot is placed on 
tile ground, depends the elasticity and healthy state of the 
foot, and tlut in ly he mlisfai toriiy determined by the yield¬ 
ing of the sile, although to a leiy slight degree, when ills 
sti.mgly pressed upon with the thumb. 1 lie sole being pared 
out, tbe mist on e.i< li sole in ly tie lulled, but never reduced 
to a level mill (hi sole, olluiuise this portion will lie expustal 
to continual injury. 

'iht heels ullen sufler c miMilerubly from the carelessness or 
ignorance of the smith. The weight ot (lie horse is not thrown 
tquil ly on them, but considerably more on the inner than the 
oulir quaitir. The conn quince o( this is dial the inner hecl 
is wcnii down more than the outer, Cud the foundation is laul 
lor tenderness and ulreiatiun. The smith is too often inattentive 
to tins, and j sires away an equal quantity of horn from the 
inner and outer heel, leaving die former weaker anil lower, 
and less able to support die weight thrown upon it. 

Mention has already been made of die use of the ban in 
admitting and yet limiting to its proper extent tbe expansion 
uf the foot. The smith iu the majority of country (urges, and 
in too many of those dial disgrace the metropolis, seems to 
have waged interminable war with these portions of the (hot, 
and avails himself of opportunity to pare them down, 
or jcrfectly destroy them, forgetting, or never having learned, 
that die destruction of the bars necessarily leads to contract ran 
by Amoving the chief impediment to it. 

Tbe fawn between the crust and die bar should he well 
pared out. Every One accustomed to horses must have ob¬ 
served the gisol relief that is given to the horse with corns when 
this angle is pared out, aud yet, from some fatality, the smith 
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security to tbs toond, god Contributes teethe expansion of fa, 
heels; hut the smith, although 1 those eases some before him 
svery day/seams to be quite unaware of the ooarse which he 
should pursue, aud either leave* the fag almost untouched, 
aud then it becomr* bruised and injured, at he pans it away 
so that it canuot corns into contact with the ground, and con¬ 
sequently is uat maided ta do its duly. 

Tlie owner of the hens will therefore find It his interest 
occasionally to sifit the fags, and, guided by tbe simple 
principles which have been Stated, he will seldom err iu bis 
opinion of what is going forward there. He should impress 
two principles deeply on his mind, that a great deal muse 
depends ou the paring nut of the (bet than in the constructiou 
of tbe shoe: fad few shoes, except they press upon the sola, or 
are made shamefully had, will lame tbe horse, hat that he 
may be very easily lamed by on Ignorant or improper paring 
out of the foot. 

Where the owner of the horse has sufficient infiuettae with 
the smith, ha will find it ‘advisable always to have a few tots 
of slices ready made, Much time will he saved, iu earn of 
accident, and there will not be, qy is too often the esse, the 
tattling said paring and injuring of the (hot, iu order to make 
it At tint shoe. More injury than would be readily believed is 
dona to the foot by contriving to get on it too small a thee. 

dipt ate often necessary, in order mere securely to fasten 
the sitae. They are little portions of the upper edge of the 
shoe hummered out, and turned np on the crust, aud ft tied iu* 
a little depression made in the crust. They prevent the rime 
from being loosened ortorti off, both in rapid action end heavy 
draught, and are therefore used on all heavy, and on many 
light twrfes. They tor sometime* placed on the side of the 
shoe, and ot the beginning of the quartets, and ou all horses 
that are accustomed to paw violently with their feet. Neces¬ 
sity alone, however, wiH justify their tier. 

The rafts it it a prolongation and turning down of tbs shoe 
at tin* heel, enabling the auimal to dig his toe more firmly into 
die ground, aud with more advantage throw hie weight into 
the collar: but it ie an abominable anil moet injudicious prac¬ 
tice to {dace the calkin on one side alone, ae it too often stone; 
an unequal direction and distribution of tbe weight and 
bearing of the foot is often given, whtrli is neoettartly pro¬ 
ductive of mischief. Few ore the oases which will justify the 
use of calkins on fee fore feet, nr even on the hind feet, except 
they us«- of equal height on each foot, mid few things are more 
injurious jo fee foot of tbe horse than wearing fee tome shoe 
more than three weeks or a month, let the work be heavy or 
light. Tiie shoe should never be heavier than die work absolutely 
requires, ’i his is acknowledged in fee shoe of the hunter aud 
the racer, aud will tell in every horse after a hard day’e work. 

" Tim tor-etot is indispensable in every large stable. U is a 
?ery simple cmitnvancb, being inditing more than tire continu¬ 
ation of the common shoe oter tbebeels. Tbe liraimg of the 
shoe may thus be taken off from every weak aud tender part of 
the foot, and 1 m either thrown on some other pond winch Is 
belter able ta boar the pressure, or diffused over fee toot. It is 
indispensable in cases of bad stems, which are thus protected 
from injury’i in sand-crack, (lie pressure may be removed from 
I either or both shies of fee Assure ; puariced feet may lie raised 
by this shoe above the poesibiluy of injury; and in tksufa 
and in canker not only is the weight thrown off the diseased 
part, fat any kind of (Irmsing may lie easily retained On tbe 
son. ft is a •bee, however, that cannot be safely used fa any 
considerable time, or, at least, it tequila* Occasional or even 
frequent change, on account of it* being gtadually pressed 
down on fee esse past b an safe , far .shoes are not'safe fa 
uto when mufti spmd is required, and they are dangemu* 
when frost is cu the ground. 

The fry is a very dil—ut bind «f shoe. It reaches but half 
trmd fee crust ft is Used when tt* hone is at gnat; and, 
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Ibt quartet* of this Am bring unfettered, ftt onMKtol font 
i« sometimes enabled to regain its natural ©pen «ute. It has 
been triad for road-work, but, as might naturally be ex¬ 
it utterly failed when often or long mod. 
hath* due if principally or rifynaefiri when the foot 
baa been injnred or inflamed. It,to a considerable degre*, 
breakt the shock, which would otherwue be painfully felt when 
the foot i> put no the ground. Iteonailt* of a piece of .limber 
or folt, about an inch in width, which ii placed between the 
cruet and the shoe, and foil vefy materially obriatm concus¬ 
sion. It mint not, however, be long worn, for the nolle can* 
not alwayi be driven securely, or there will be too much play 
upon them, or (bey will become looiened, and the holes which 
they accurately filled at fint will be enlarged, and foe cruet 
will be broken away. 


Tbeiole is sometimes entirely covered with leather. Thii 
furuiih* a temporary defence for foe foot, but there ie much 
insecurity of fkitsning—the tow or other deeming introduced 
between foe eole and foe leather, ii not always equably distri- 
buted, and frequencyfoe Mopping' produce! a icaly ipongy 
boh), or gravel anddirt will gradually accumulate between' foe 
leather and foe bon, and foe foot will be coneider&bly injured. 

■' One other ihoe, foe invention of Mr. Percival, must he 
mentioned,—the koru-tandal. It comiiti of a simple apparatua 
sufficiently light to lie carried in the pocket, and which, on 
the lorn of a shoe, can be applied to the foot in the (pace of a 
minute, and io securely attached to it that the sportsman may 
continue foe chase to the end of the longest run. The same 
sandal has been repeatedly wom more than 100 miles. It 
may be procured from any respectable barnees-maker. 









THE NATIONAL DEBT ^ND THE FUNDING 

SYSTEM. 


Evkry imliviiiual member of the British community is affected, 
either directly or indirectly, by tlic operations of the National 
Debt. It is therefore desirable that every one should be enabled 
to form a clear conception regarding it. 

Nature of the National Debt. 

It is not easy to account for the erroneous ideas commonly 
entertained as to the nature of this debt by many persons, who 
consider it os a deposit or treasure, and a sign of national 
wealth. Muuy among those whose means of political know* 
ledge have been circumscribed imagine tint, when they pur* 
chase a certain amouut of stock, they are adding their mite to 
a huge store of already accumulated wealth; and when, to 
use a common expression, they have “put their money into the 
Bank,” they are tar from conceiving that they have in fact 
only been substituting themselves for others as national credi¬ 
tors, and must depend for the punctual payment of their divi* 
dends, not ujmn any’ fund or treasure that exists, but upon the 
ability of the whole nation tu pay them their dividends ont of 
the productive labour of the whole nation, including them* 
sol irs. 

The term “Funds,” it is true, is not a happy one for the 
thing which it is in this case employed to designate. What 
should we think of an individual in common life calling his 
debts his funds ? Perhaps, offer a little reflection, such a per¬ 
son will admit that the wealth can hardly be wealth belonging 
to the state, which really seems to be tire party that owes the 
money; for no man has imagination enough tu continue long 
to believe seriously that either individual or community can 
in- the richer for being very much in debt. Still, the notion 
that tire funds are wealth lias not yet been driven altogether out 
of his head. If they are not wealth to the state, he will tell 
you, they are wealth to the creditors of the state—to the fund¬ 
holders, as they are called; and these I icing nearly all part of 
the community, is not tlie community reully richer because of 
this tlieir wealtli 1 

Tliis is much the same as the reasoning'of the Irishman 
whom the thought suddenly struck of reducing the labour of 
two persons performing a journey together on foot to half tire 
usual amount by mounting tire one upon the other's back. 
“ To lie sure it won’t relieve both of us at tlie same time,’’ 
said lie to his friend, “ but one at teast may give hie legs a 
holiday, if the other must keep tramping; and we can take the 
ride by turns.” The misfortune is that, in these cases, the 
holiday to the legs of the one partner in tire project is anything 
but a holiday to tbe back of tire other. Upon the whole, 
therefore, at the end of the experiment, nothing is gained. As 
for the wealth of the fundholders, it consists entirely in a right 
which belongs to them of sharing, to a certain extent, in the 
annual proceeds of tlie wealth and labour of tbe rest of tire 
community, including themselves. It resembles the cose of 
any other debtor and his creditor. The right of the latter (so 
long as his interest is duly paid, and his principal is considered 
to he safe) is, no doubt, so much wealth to him; but it is pre¬ 
cisely on equal subtraction of wealth from tlie former. The 
two together are not richer on account of tbe peculiar relation 
in which they stand to each other. There is not more wealth 
between them tie cause there is a debt between them. So the 
nation, os a whole, is not richer for owing to a portion of its 
members several hundreds of millions of pounds sterling, not¬ 
withstanding that tlie said members are, no doubt, the richer 


for having this claim upon the nation. To the exact extent 
that they are richer, the rest of tbe community, including 
themselves, are ]Hiorer. Their incomes are simply an incum¬ 
brance or burden upon the incomes of the whole community, 
as appears by the fact tlutl a sum of not much less Hum twenty- 
eight millions uf pounds sterling is every year raised from tbe 
nation for no other purpose except to pay the interest upou the 
debt which tire nation owes. 

Well, then, our objector will prrhnps still say, the money, 
at auy rate, is neither thrown away, nor does it pass out of our 
own hands. At most, theye is merely a transference of a por¬ 
tion of tlie natioual income from otic part of the community to 
another. Not a farthing is lost: if tome are made poorer, 
others are made just as much richer titan they otherwise would 
be, by what takes place. Where, then, lies the evil of the 
national debt when the whole case is takeu into view I 

Tlie whole case is not taken into view in this reasoning. 
Tlie evil of tho national debt does not lie iu Its having ]iro- 
duced a state of things in which tliS whole'community is 
largely indebted to a part of tho community, and is hound 
every year to pay to that part a shdte of its wiling* or its. in- 
coino. For anything that appears, this may be' l in>ifsclf a per¬ 
fectly unobjectionable or a very expedient state of things. It 
is whut must exist to a large extent in every country abound¬ 
ing in capital; and among ourselves, out of the range of tho 
national debt altogether, it is the express purpose of many of 
out commercial arrangements to bring about mid to extend 
such a state of things; nor could many of our must important 
commercial speculations be carried on without it. Whenever 
any man iu business has the into of any portion of capital 
which does not belong to himself, and for which lie pays 
interest, he is contributing tu uphold this state of things, and 
availing himeeif of its advantages. And it is, no doubt, gene¬ 
rally speaking, in the highest degree benctieial for all parties 
that be should do so. Much capital would otherwise remain 
altogether unemployed and useless, both to its possessors and 
to the community; and not only much capital, hut much also 
of tlie best ability, ingenuity, and capacity for active and 
efficient industry, that exists in the nation. All commercial 
associations, such as banking companies, Insurance companies, 
canal and railroad companies, and others that either trade ur 
carry on any particular undertaking with money subscribed in- 
deposited in their hands by individuals, are instances of the 
operation of tbe same system. In all these cases tlie owners of 
capital lend it to others, who in turn pay them interest for tho 
use of it; and the arrangement is manifestly both a convenient 
one for the two parties more immediately concerned, and also 
of great public advantage. How large nn amount altogether 
matt thus be paid in this country every year in the form of 
interest upon loans, dividends upon slimes, profits upon invest¬ 
ments, annuities, and other returns for capital lent or sub¬ 
scribed, or, iu other words, what portion of the amtugl earnings 
of those members of tbe community actively engaged In busi¬ 
ness is regularly transferred under tlie effect of such arrange¬ 
ments to those not so engaged, there are no means of ascertain¬ 
ing; but undoubtedly it must lie very great 

In the mere state of things, therefore, we repeat, which occa¬ 
sions such a transfer of the proceeds of industry from one part 
of tlie community to another, there is not necessarily any evil. 
On tlie contrary, it may lie die most advantageous and heal thy 
state of things that coil exist. Tbe evil of the national debt 
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lies in another consideration altogether. It lies in that pecu¬ 
liarity which, constitutes the very essence or the funding 
system, and distinguishes it from all ordinary borrowing —that 
the Hionrii borrowed hut beta all spent, and it gone; that is, it 
has nut been used as money borrowed by individuals or assb- 
ciations of individuals is used—that is, for the purpose of pro- 
iitahle employment to the .borrowers. A company associated 
for carrying on some commercial speculation pays dividends to 
its shareholders; but the capital subscribed is actually in ex¬ 
istence ; its productive powers are in constant operation for tlie 
supply of the demands which the company has to meet. Were 
it otherwise, the concern could not go oil. Hut, of die immense 
amount of money borrowed by the nation, and for which it has 
to jiuy interest to (lie lenders, it retains not one farthing. It is 
paying nil this interest out of other capital altogether—out of 
capital which it would have had us well if there had been no 
national debt, and which, in that cuse, it would have hud free 
and iiiiiuruujhcii-d. On the oilier hand, if the national debt 
had never hern cie.itcd, the creditors of the slate would have 
also had all the capital which they have lent to Government in 
tlioir own hands, and it would of course have been productive 
to them invested in some othei way. 

The case would lie a very different one if the money borrowed 
by tin' nation had really been turned into n fund, as the lan¬ 
guage commonly used would imply. Then, no doubt, the 
iutciesf might have hccu paid without the nation being thereby 
subjected to any leal burden. Hut the money has always been 
spent as fust us it low been leceived, and frequently even before 
it has been actually collected. Whatever other useful or neces¬ 
sary ends it may have accomplished, it, bus no more gone to 
form anything like u fund, in the proper sense of that term, 
than if it. had been cast into the sea. 

There arc, certainly, other considerations to he looked to 
besides those to which we have been ndvciting, before we are 
in a condition for finally pronouncing upou*the whole question 
of the opeiution and effects, direct ami indirect, in so fur ns 
regards the national wealth, of the existence of the national 
debt. There arc, for instunce, to he taken into account the 
amount ami value of the employment given and the stimulus 
applied to the national industry, even by nn expenditure on 
tlie part of the Government whirl) was in no degiee regulated 
by uiiy views of commercial profit. There is also to he deter¬ 
mined the very difficult question of the whole effects upon 
prices, and upon the iqieralioua of trade unit commerce gene¬ 
rally, produced by the vast umomit of Government seeuiilie* 
constantly circulating in tlie money-market, and performing, ut 
least to a certain extent, the functions of a common medium of 
exchange. These, however, are inquiries we have nothing to do 
with in the proscenium of our present design, which is merely 
to explain what the funds really are, und to clear away certain 
misconceptions or confused notions rcs(x'cling their nature which 
the name they are usually called by has a tendency to generate, 
and wliicb are }ierhnpx more widely prevalunt thnn many persons 
would suppose. 

Certain persons often speak very confidently of the advantage 
which would result to the nation by wiping out, or “applying 
a sponge,” as it is significantly termed, to tlie national debt, 
lint such [lersims spruk out of the fulness of their ignorance, 
and have rhavly not considered the question. Olliers make 
tlie more moderate and qualified assertion that tlie great mqjo- 
illy of the nation would be gainers, ami that tlie losers would 
he comparatively lew. Ilut those who contend that the great 
majoiity of the notion would he benefited by the uu-atislied 
extinction of the national debt, and would urge its extinction 
on this ground, ns being precisely the same ground on which 
litany enactments are made, ought to show that the loss occa¬ 
sioned hy «ucli extlm-timi will be confined tu the immediate 
losers, to the comparatively small number of public creditors. 
Hut it is easy to show dial tlie loss would not lie confined lo the 
immediate losers; mill this being the ease, it is ilrqiossililc lo 
piove that, such extinction will really benefit a great majority. 
It might happen that it would in its results benefit only a small 


minority of the actual generation, or even nobody at all i and 
the allegation of this possible result is a sufficient answer to tlie 
assumption made by the advocates of unsatisfied extinction, 
that the loss incurred would be confined to tlie immediate losers, 
and that there would be a real gain to the great majority of the 
notion. Such an unsatisfied extinction would in eflect be a 
dissolution of innumerable contracts, ori the faithful performance 
of which dejieuds the happiness of many thousands who are not 
public creditors. It is hardly necessary to remark that the 
nation would not afterwards find it easy to \jprrow money from 
individuals on any reasonable terms for any purpose, however 
generally useful, or any public necessity, however urgent 

History of Ike National Debt. 

The national debt of this country dates frutn the Revolution 
of 10S8, ulthoiigh what we now understand by the funding 
system did not take its commencement till a considerable time 
after that event. All our old kings laid been in tlie habit of 
occasionally borrowing money at moments of exigency, but 
never with any view of creating a permanent national debf. 
They borrowed, us private individuals still do, with the pur¬ 
pose of repaying tlie money within a limited time, or ns soon 
as they should lie able to do so, and under an engagement to 
that effect. Tlie loan indeed was commonly sought and obtained 
in express anticipation of certain revenues, wbic.li, as soon (is 
they should have become due, and been collected, were to lie 
upplied to its discharge. King William 111. likewise at first 
proceeded in the same maimer. Sums of money were, from 
time to time, hummed by tiic crown in anticipation of the 
produce of the taxes which lind been voted by parliament; and 
several partial repayments of the sums thus borrowed were 
made. Tlie transaction took place, as heretofore, under the 
sole autlioiity of the crown. Hut even the first loans llinl were 
obtained fur the national sen ii e under tlie sanction of parlia¬ 
ment were of tlie same deseripiii.il. In the speech with which 
he ope&d liis second parliament, in March 16!)l), King \\ il- 
liam said—“ I have so great u confidence in you, that, if no 
quicker or more convenient way can lie found for tlie raising of 
ready money (without which the service [of the war ill IrelandJ 
cannot bo performed), I shall lie very well content for the pre¬ 
sent. to have it made such a fund of credit as may he useful to 
yourselves, ,'ib well as to me, in this conjuncture; nut having 
tlie apprehension but that you will provide fur tlie taking oil' 
all such antuipatiuns us it shall happen to fall under." in 
coiifoimity with this lecoinmemlation. the ]iaili.illicit very soon 
after passed two acts, by which they provided for the raising of 
two sums of 250,i)0i>/. and 600,000/. by loan; lint it was also 
enacted that the money should lie lcpaid within three years, 
tuid certain branches of revenue were expressly set apart for 
that purpose. It is worthy of romaik that, at this time, the 
term funds was applied in its proper sense, not to the money 
borrowed, hut to the revenues thus appropriated or mortgaged 
for its repayment. 

“ in these acts,” says a Jacobite writer (Salmon, in his 
1 Chronological Historian'), “ there were clauses empowering 
the king to anticipate mid burrow money nti bis revenues, os be 
bad desired iu his speech, which was die first beginning of the 
fluids, so destructive to the nation. Tlie advice of his pre¬ 
tended friends was —Horrow what you can ; the more you barrow, 
the more friends you make; interest is a stronger tu than firm- 
eifite. Accordingly, the ministry gave whatever interest and 
premiums were demanded for the limn of money; and naval 
stores and provisions were taken up at 30, 4ft, and sometimes 
6ft per cent. Tlie moneyed men, mid those that could bear 
stock, doubled said trebled tbeir fortunes in a very short time.” 

Although the acts in question, however, no doubt, led to the 
adoption of the funding system, they cannot correctly lie said 
to have begun that system. They did not provide for the 
funding of any debt, in tiic modem sense of that expression. 
Nor can emu the sulisequcnt act passed in IfiUft, for the esta¬ 
blishment of the Hank of England, by which it was enacted 
that the Bank ihould make an advance to Government of 
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1.200,000/., at an interest of eight per cent., without the power 
of ever demanding the money back, unices the charter should 
be withdrawn, be properly regarded os the commencement of 
the present mode of borrowing. The money tlius obtained by 
the state was the price which it received for the grant of certain 
privilege*; and altliotigh the state retained the power of revok¬ 
ing the privilege* so granted after a certain time, on repaving 
the money, it could hardly oti that account be roiisidevcd ns 
constituting a debt. The same remark is applicable to die 
sum of two mlMious obtained, at the same rate of interest, 
from the East India Company, on the grant of a charter to it 
in 1098. 

The war with France, which broke out in 1689, and did not 
terminate till 1007, made it necessary, in the course of this 
reign, to raise considerable supplies lieyoiut the amount which 
it was found ]jossible to raise by taxes; and various expedients 
were resnrted to for this purpose. Sometimes recourse was had 
to lotteries; sometimes annuities for lives, or for terms of years, 
were granted; sometimes both plans were combined. At Inst 
also money began to lie borrowed simply on the credit of cer¬ 
tain taxes which were imposed or set njuirt for the payment of 
the interest and the event mil liquidation of the debt, and which 
it was enacted should continue until it should lie wholly dis- 
rliaiged. Even in this case, therefore, the principle of pro¬ 
viding for die repayment of the money borrowed may be said 
to have liecn kept in view. 

The burden, however, which was thus entailed upon the 
income of the Government soon hccanie very considerable. 
The taxes which had lieen sot apart for the payment of the in- 
1 err'd on loans frequently failed in prosing sufficient for that 
purpose; hence tin; necessity of new loans to meet the deli• 
ciemy. Then the rale of interest at which—owing, in part, 
no doiilit, 1 1 the yet unconfirmed stability of (lie new order of 
things--(lie Government was able to borrow money during die 
whole of this reign, was extremely high, never having been so 
low as 3 per vent, till the year 1099, till which (fate it was 
ti, 7, and even 8 per rent. The rate of annuities of course 
was exorbitant in a corresponding degree. Hut in addition to 
all ll iis, owing to die high premiums with which it was neces¬ 
sary In tempt lenders, the money actually received liy the 
Government was very much under the nominal amount of the 
loans. The total of the sums borrowed during this reign was 
H.l(Vi,790/,; but of this amount all that found its way into 
tin* Exchequer was only 31.034,0 18/. At (lie close of the 
reign ipu 1792) the actual debt of die nation was 10,394.702/., 
healing an interest of 1,310,912/.; but of this by much the 
largi st pirtion was in the course of repayment by terminable 
annuities, and its extinction was therefore provided for within 
a certain lime. 

Tile new war with France and Spain, which broke out im¬ 
mediately after the accession of Queen Anne, and lasted till 
1713,—within about n year of the close of her reign,—again 
hcl to the raising of money liy loans more constantly and on a 
huger scale than ever. During the whole of this reign the 
national til unices were in a state of the greatest confusion. For 
some time money was principally obtained by annuities for a 
long firm of years, and for one, two, or three lives, which were 
granted by the Government on die most, disadvantageous 
terms, hot Vries were also occasionally had recourse to fur the 
raising of money. 

In 1711 die deficiencies of die Government fur which no 
provision had liecn made amounted to the sum of nine mil¬ 
lions. At this time the South Sea Company was established, 
minimal ly for prosecuting a trade with the South Seas and with 
the north-west coast of America, but really for the purpose of 
aiding the Government in its financial difficulties. This com¬ 
pany, whose capital exceeded 9,000,000/., obtained permission 
to take in by subscription the debts of the nation to that 
amount ot an interest of 6 jwr cent., with an allowance from 
die Government of 8000/. jkt annum fur the charges of manage¬ 
ment. Four years afterwards the nominal rapital of the 
company was increased to ten millions by writing up certaiu 


arrears of interest as stork in the names of die existing proprie¬ 
tors,—who received tiie same in lieu of their dividends then 
due,—and by the creation of a small additional amount of 
.Stock, which was made transferable for die use id the public 
under the direction of the Treasury. 

Even in this arrangement, however, while various taxes were 
expressly set apart for the payment of die dividend*, and were 
declared iierpotual for that purpose, a power of redeeming die 
company's capital was reserved by the Government; and it was 
prm idril that, if any surplus should accrue from the produce 
of the appropriated taxes, it should go to the liquidation of the 
debt. ' Still, as the stockholders retained no right of demand¬ 
ing their money back from the Government in any c.irciim- 
stanees, ami ns the amount is too large to he considered, like 
the smaller sum* nilnrrilied by the East India Company and 
the Hank, as a mere payment for the privilege* granted hi the 
company, this transaction muy he regarded ns the first adoption 
of the funding system, or of that system by which the Govern¬ 
ment borrow* money, not on any engagement to riqiay the *um 
borrowed, but by only engaging to pay a certain interest upon 
the debt until it «hall lie discharged ; in other words, by grant¬ 
ing the lender an interminable annuity,—that in, an annuity of 
indefinite Imt terminable duration. 

At the close of the reign of Queen Anne (in 1711) the 
national debt bad risen to the sum of 82,113,3(13/., hairing nil 
annual interest of :1,331.33s/. Of this sum the unfunded 
debt* amounted to about 3,000,01)0/., nnd tlio debt* contracted 
oil temporary luinuitir* to about 20,000,000/, The interest 
upon tiie remaining 21,000,000/., constituting what might lie 
called the permanent debt, os not being iu n course of extinc¬ 
tion, was 1,288,000/. 

The House of Commons having declared itself under the 
neoes.ity of reducing, by degrees, the heavy burden that 
pressed upon the country, sumo diminution of the debt was 
effected, *n that," in 1717, it was reduced within 48.1 millions, 
the annual charge in respect of wliich'iimomifril to«1,l 17,200/.; 
but the legal rate of interest being about Ibis time reduced 
from <> to 3 jkt cent., some partial relief was obtained in that 
manner. A very large proportion of the public debt at tins 
time consisted, however, of annuities, granted principally for 
09 v e in, and no reduction of charge could be effected upon 
this branch. The money-rate obtained by the pulilir. for 
these annuities varied, of course, witii the tide of political and 
comm rcial events; iu some cases only 13 years’ purchase 
was paid, and in no instance did the price exceed 10 years’ 
purchase. When the grant was made upon lives, the teinis 
were s'iii more disadvantageous. On annuities for single lives 
only 9 years' purchase was obtained; if the grant was extended 
to two live*,the price was 11 years' purchase; and when three 
lives wire nominated, the annuity was obtained for so low a 
rate as 12 years' purchase. Unfavourable to the public as 
these, terms of raising mniiey may he considered, the Govern¬ 
ment had berii compelled, prior to the establishment of Hie 
Hunk of England, to accept offers still more disadvantageous ; 
in the year 1992 annuities were granted upon single live* at 
the rate of 14 per rent., lieitig little more than seven years' 
purchase. Improvident as this Istrguin may appear to us, 
there is no reason to doubt of it* having Iweii the liest which 
was obtainable in the existing cmiirnerritil and jsilitical state 
*nf the nation, and it was with difficulty even that the sutmerip- 
tinri could be filled. These annuities for lives were afterwards 
converted into others of 90 yeats, upon the term* of the annui¬ 
tants paying into the Exchequer a further sum, equivalent to 
no more than fuur and a half years* purchase of the annuity, 

lixekupur Bilb. 

In 1717, the first funding of Exchequer bills was effected by 
the conversion of their amount into perpetual 5 jwr cent, 
annuities; two million*, then held by the Hank of England, 
were converted in this maimer by a private airangemeut with 
the director*. 

Tbc raising of money by loan*, llnrefore, is nut the only 
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way in which the national debt liasbeen increased. Exchequer 
and navy bill*, and oilier similar Government securities, 
originally issued fur a temporary purpose, hove frequently tieen 
funded, or converted into a portion of the permanent delit. Of 
course this is done by nn arrangement with holders of the bills. 
During the lal ler part of the last war Exchequer bills wew 
usually funded to a considerable amount every year. 

Exchequer bills were first issued iu the reign of William III. 
These are hills issued liy the Treasury and bearing interest, which 
(except when funded) ure ulwuys recalled, and their place, if ne¬ 
cessary, supplied by a new issue, after short periods. They were 
llrst resorted to during the scarcity uf a circulating medium 
occasioned by the calling-in of all the silver money, prepara¬ 
tory to the great recoinage iu 1(100. “ It was on this occa¬ 

sion," says Anderson, in his 1 History of Commerce,’ “ that Mr. 
Montague first set on foot a new circulating paper credit, by 
issuing bills from the Exchequer; at the same time contracting 
(os has ever since been done) for their being circulated for 
ready money on demand. And as many of those first Ex¬ 
chequer hills were for sums ns low as 5/. and 10/., they were 
of very good use at this time, when there was so great a scarcity 
of silver money during this recoinage, as they were taken at 
the Exchequer for all payments of the revenue; and as, when 
re-issued, they were then allowed 7/. 12s. per cent, interest, 
they soon rose from a small discount to he better than pur.” 
The portion of the debt for which Exchequer hills are issued 
is culled the floating or unfunded debt. This portion of the 
debt has in modern times occasionally risen to a great height; 
iu 1815, when it was at the highest, it amounted to between 
07,000.000/. nml 08,900,000/. 

Exchequer hills are at present issued under the authority of 
Parliament for sums varying from 100/. to 1000/., and bear 
interest. Although their amount husrarird greatly at dilVeteul 
times, the convenience which they nlliml to individuals mul 
their advantage to the public have been such as to cause their 
constant issue. Their convenience to individuals arises from 
the circumstance of their [Missing from hand to hand without 
the necessity of making a formal transfer, of their bearing 
interest, mid of tlieir nut being subject to sucb violent fluctua¬ 
tions ns sometimes occur in the prices of the funded debt. 
This comparative steadiness in value is caused by the option 
periodically given to the holders to be paid their amount at 
par, or to exchange them for new bills to which the same 
advantage is extended; liesides thi3, when a ccituin limited 
period law elapsed from the dale of their lint issue, they may 
be }>aiil to the government at par iu discharge of duties mid 
tuxes. The amount of premium that may have been paid at 
flic time of purchase is consequently all that the holder of nn 
Exchequer bill risks iu return for the interest which accrues 
during the time that it remains in his possession. The advan¬ 
tage to the public consists in the lower rate of interest which 
they carry compared with the permanent or funded debt of 
the nation, to which, however, they must in this respect lieur 
Mime certain proportion. When the price of the public funds 
is high, the interest upon Exchequer hills will be low; and if, 
through any public or commerri.il derangement, the funds 
should fall in price so ns to alTord a much more prod table 
investftiont than Exchequer bills, tbo rate of interest upon these 
must be raised in order to prevent their payment into the 
Exchequer in discharge of duties; a thing which would cm- 
barruss the &uunclal operations of government. When first 
issued iu the reign of William III., the interest borne by Ex¬ 
chequer bills was 5 d. per lflf)/. per diem, lieing at the rale of 
7/. 12s, Id. [lev cent. |ier annum. In the same reign the j 
interest was afterwards lowered to 4d. per 100/. per diem, or 
61. Is. Ail. per cent, per annum; and in the following reign 
the rate was still further reduced to 2d. per diem, or 3/. 0». 1th/. 
per cent, per annum. During the greater part of die war from 
1793 to 1814, the rate of interest upon these securities was 
fixed at 3$d. per cent, per diem, or 5/. 6s. 5Jrf. per cent, per 
annum. Since the last-mentioned year the rate hoe been pro¬ 
gressively reduced to 2£d„ 2d., and l£d. per 100/. per diem, 


at which latter rate they were hi the market at the time of the 
derangement of the currency which woe experienced in the 
liegimiing of 1837. Under these circumstances, it wu con¬ 
sidered important as far as possible to relieve the Bank of 
England, by which establishment a very large proportion of 
these securities were then held, and to place it in the most 
favourable position for affording relief to the commercial 
classes; and accordingly the rate of interest upon Exchequer 
hills was raised to 2^d. per cent, per diem: at present (Sep¬ 
tember, 1811) the interest is 2jd. per cent, pewliem. 

Iu periods of commercial pressure, arising from causes which 
are believed to be temporary, it has sometimes been considered 
advisable by Parliament to make advances to merchants upon 
the security uf gooils; these advances have been made by the 
issue uf Exchequer bills, which hare been cancelled when the 
exigency that culled for them lias passed away. A more per¬ 
manent occasion for their issue, apart from die immediate wants 
of the government, lias been the desire of aiding individuals or 
private associations in the prosecution of works of public 
utility, such as canals, roads, &c. In these coses the rate of 
interest charged to the borrowers is somewhat greater than that 
home by the hills, and the difference lias been applied to 
defray the expense of management ou the part of the public. 

The amount of Exchequer bills “ outstanding and unpro¬ 
vided for” at the end of each of the lost twenty-five yeurs was 
os follows;— 


Years. 


£. 

Years. 



£. 

ISIS . 

* 

41,441,900 

1828 



27,057,000 

lsio . 

• 

44,039,300 

1829 



•25,490.550 

1817 . 

• 

00,720,100 

1830 



27,271,650 

ISIS . 

• 

43,655,100 

1831 



27,133,350 

1 Sit) . 

• 

3G,900,200 

1832 



27,278,000 

1S20 . 

• 

30,003,000 

1833 



27,000,900 

1821 . 

■ 

31,300,550 

1831 



28,321,530 

IS22 . 

• 

30,281,150 

1835 



28,970,000 

1S23 . 

• 

34,741,730 

1830 



20,970,000 

1824 . 

• 

32,398,450 

1837 



21,041,550 

1823 . 

• 

27,991,200 

1838 



24,020,030 

1820 . 

• 

21,565,850 

18.19 



19,905,030 

1R27 . 

■ 

27,546,850 

1810 



27,639,135 


To return, however, to the history of the national debt. The 
year 1720 is memorable in the annals of Ilritish finance, lor 
the passing of the Smith Sea Act, by which it was attempted 
to reduce all the public debts under one head of account, at n 
uniform rate of interest. For this end, the company wrus 
authorised to take in, either by subscription or purchase, both 
(lie redeemable and irredeemable debts of the nation, and to 
enlarge their capital to the exteut of their purchases, being em¬ 
powered. under the provisions of the Ar.t, to raise the money 
required, either by calls upon the existing proprietors, or by 
receiving subscriptions for new stock, by the granting of annui¬ 
ties, or by the issue of bonds or debentures. Iu the accom¬ 
plishment of this scheme the projectors only purtially succeeded, 
while the disgraceful frauds by which the proceedings of the 
company at that time were marked, led to a jxuliamentary 
investigation which caused the disgrace of some of the Minis, 
ters, the Chancellor of the Exchequer being expelled the 
House, and committed tojtlie Tower for his share iu the [ilot. 
The subscriptions received liy the South Sea Company, under 
the Act of 1720, amounted to upwards of 2(1 millions, the 
interest upon which, os well os (hut upon the original capital 
of the company, was, by the terms of the Act of Parliament, 
to lie prospectively reduced, in 1727, to 4 per cent. 

Throughout a grout part of the reign of George I. (1714— 
1727) the country was involved in continental ware, and addi¬ 
tional loans to a considerable amount were accordingly re¬ 
sorted to. In 1717, as already stated, 2,000,000/. of Exchequer 
hills were funded, or inode part of the permanent debt As 
many temporary annuities, however, fell in, the total amount 
of the debt was not increased during this reign. Some relief 
was also obtained by the rate of interest hariug fallen, and the 
uew loans being consequently effected by the government ou 
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more advantageous term*. At the end of the reign the total 
amount of Hie debt was 93,002,238/., bearing an interest of 
2,217,5311. Of tbii sum the tended debt exceeded 46,000,000/,, 
on which the interest was about 1,900,0004 The temporary 
annuities now amounted only to between 2,000,000/. and 
3,000,000/., bearing an interest of about 180,000/. 

In 1736 the public debt of Eugland amounted to* about 90 
millions, but the annual charge had been reduced below two 
millions. At the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 17 J8, the 
national debt exceeded 76 millions, but iu the following year 
the public obtained some relief from the burden through the 
lowering of the rate of interest. Little else was done in the 
way of alleviation at this time, and at the breaking out of the 
Seven Years' War, in 1756, the debt still amounted to‘ 73 
millions. A public writer of some repute, Mr. S. Hannay, 
says, at tliat date, « It has been a generally received notion 
among political arithmeticians, that we may increase our debt 
tu 109,000,000/., but they acknowledge that it must then 
cense by tlie debtor becoming bankrupt." Those who in 
more recent times have witnessed the addition year after year 
to the debt of sums equal to more than the difference lietweeu 
its then amount and its declared limit, may smile at this pre¬ 
diction, and learn to put little faith in opinions which are not 
based upon previous experience. 

When the Seven Years' War was ended by tbe jteace of 
Paris, in 1703, the debt reached 130 millions, and the annual 
clmige wna 4,000,000/. During the twelve following years, a 
jieriod of profound peace, only 10,100,000/. of tbe debt was 
discharged. The war of the American Independence raised 
tbe debt from 120 tu 208 millions, and the annual charge in 
res[iect of tbe same to 0,512,232/. So little wins done iu the 
way of liquidation during the following ten years, tlmt ut the 
beginning of the war of the French Uevolution the debt still 
amounted to 260,000,000/., and its annual charge to 9,137,80.7. 
The outlay occasioned by tbe prosecution of that war was great 
beyond all precedent. Between 1793 and the peaceof Amiens 
Hie addition made to the capital of the debt amounted to 300 
millions, mid the amiiuil burden was increased from 0.137,802/. 
to 19,945,621/. Hctweeu the recommencement of the war in 
1 K 03 ami its termination after the battle of Waterloo in lSl.5. 
there were added 420 millions to the capital of the debt, which 
then amounted, including tbe unfunded debt, to 8S'.7 millions, 
and the annual charge upon the public exceeded 32 millions 
of money. This enormous rale of progression apjiears to have 
excited far less alarm than was expiesscd at the comparatively 
trilling additions made at the beginning of the funding system, 
a consequence which probably must lie in great part attributed 
to the establishment of the sinking-fund, and tu the hope which 
it held out of cancelling at no very distant jieriod each amount 
of debt successively increased. 

The following summary, taken from Mr. M'Cullorirs ‘ Dic¬ 
tionary of Commerce' (second edition, p. 585), shows, in nu 
intelligible form, the state of Hie debt at several distinct 
periods:— 

Principal. Interests 

lie tit »t the accession or (Jporge It. in 1747 . 52,nos,4HS 8,817,6.71 
lh-ht contracted from Tlie accession oftjeorge 

It. till the Peace of Paris in 1703, three 

years after the accession of Meorge tit. . an,773,158 2,634,500 

Hcllt in 1763 ...... 13*.Hli.V,430 4 > NS3,'i;,l 

Paid during peace ..... 10,8(0,793 ssn.tsq 

Ileht at the commencement of the American 

war in 1774.18»,.V**,637 4,471,!.71 

Debt eoiitrseied during the Amerioan war . 121,267,993 4,M0,V01 

Petit at the conclusion of the American war 

in 1704.249,S3 1,62 k 9,4.71,77 

l’atd during pence from 1794 to 1793 . , 10,201,360 213,27 

Debt at the commencement of the French 

war in 1793 . 889,230,1 tu 0,80M'I3 

Debt contracted during the French war . SOS,932,329 24,f,47,971 

Dr. Hamilton, in his work nil the • National Debt,' by 

dividing the yean from the Revolution to 1813 into periods of 
peace and war, showed tliat iu sixty-three yean of wtur tire 


debt contracted amounted to 638,120,577/., and tliat iu a 
period of nearly equal length, comprising sixty-one yean Of 
peace, the amount of debt paid off was only 39,594,31)5/. 

Tht Sinking’ Fund. 

The first sinking-fund was that established by Sir Robert 
Walpole (but suggested by Earl Stanhope) in 1716. At this 
time the taxes, the produce of which had been assigned to pay 
the iuterest on the several portions into wliioh the debt was 
divided, and which had also been made ]ierpetnal for that 
purpose, yielded a somewhat larger revenue than was aluorlntd 
by the dividends; and the scheme iu question was, that the 
surplus thus accruing should be formed into a fund for tbe 
discliurge of the debt. Various sums, otherwise obtained, 
were afterwards added tn tills fund. On the other hand, the 
taxes, which hud at first yielded a surplus, very soon ceased to 
do so; lint the sinking-fund whs stilt kept up hv new loans 
being contracted to supply its annual demands. This system 
commenced in 1718. In 1733, again, Hie »um of bulf a 
million was taken from the sinking-fluid towards the national 
exjienses of the year; and the same violation of the principle 
of the scheme being afterwards uuuually rejiouted, the fund 
eventually almost ceased to produce any effect iu the reduction 
of the debt. It appears that, in fifty-six years—namely, from 
its institution till 1772—it had only, after deducting the 
amount of the new loans that had been made for its support, 
yielded something above 11,000,0091, in all for Hint purjtwte. 

17ic next sinking-fund was that established by Mr. I’itt in 
1780, It was to tie supported by 1,000.000/. taken umtuuliy 
from the national revenue—the various branches of which were 
at the same time united, under the name of the consolidated 
fund. Tin* sums thus obtained were vested in the Imtuls of 
Commissioners for Hie Redemption of the National Debt, to lx! 
applied by them, us tiiey should judge expedient, iu tint pur¬ 
chase of stock ut the market prices. The hopes of this scheme 
tested in a great degree upon the supposed efficacy of tha 
principle of .compound interest, to which attention hail soinn 
yeurs before been strongly called by l)r. Price. Into any 
detail of the various modifications which the plan of the sink¬ 
ing-fund subsequently underwent, it is impossible for ns hern 
to enter. .Suffice it to observe, that, after having had its form 
repeatedly changed, and having been snppnitcd for many 
yeais, ns that of Sir Ilobeit Walpole hud been, by loans 
annually raised expressly to supply the sums necessary for 
keeping it up, it was finally abolished, iu 18.9, by the Act 
10 (leu. 15 . c. 27, which enacted that this sums thenceforth 
annually applicable to tbe reduction of the national debt 
should consist simply of the actual surplus revenue beyond 
the expenditure. 

It is obvious that the principle declared in this enactment 
is really the only one on wdiicli u sinking-fund can lit: rationally 
established. A person in debt (and Hie case is precisely lire 
same with u nation) will manifestly never make any progress 
iu relieving himself from liis incumbrances, if, us fast ns he 
pays his creditors with the otic hand, he burrows with tho 
other. Even if he could always burrow on the same terms ou 
which be makes bis payments, he would only Ire putting him¬ 
self to a great deni of trouble for no purpose. In the case of 
Hie national debt, tiie apparatus of romniissiotiere, anil other 
public functionaries, by which the redemption of tbe debt was 
carried on, was, of course, maintained at a very considerable 
annual coal. JJut this was by no means the whole, expense. 
From the manner iu which loans aie negotiated (as afterwards 
explained), it will be perceived that tiie nation can seldom 
borrow money except at some advance upon the market price 
of stock* ul lire time. It is true thut the effect of a new loan 
being announced is usually, for the moment, to depress lire 
price of slocks; ami, on that account, the whole of lire ad¬ 
vantages aeeorded to the subscribers is not to Ire iel down as a 
lost to tbe nation; but still there is in general u saci i/ice to 
some extent. Hence the improvidence of such s Iruiuaufion 
whenever it is needlessly resorted to. 
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Dr. Price «u so enamoured of hi* project of a sinking-fund 
accumulating at compound interest, as to recommend that it 
ought to'bo, in all circumstance*, kept in operation, even if 
near loons were necessary for that purpose. But, in truth, 
this notion of any wonder being to be worked, or any lieuefit 
to lie obtained, even in the moet. favourable case, by allowing 
the (buds appropriated for the extinction of the debt to accumu¬ 
late at compound interest, instead of applying them at once, 
whenever they become available, is a mere delusion—as a very 
few figures will at once make clear. Let us suppose on indi¬ 
vidual to he indebted to the amount of 100/., and to have 
an income exceeding his” expenditure by the annual sum of 
15/. There are three ways in which he may apply this surplus 
to the discharge of his debt*. First, he may, every year, pay 
the interest Tegnlurly, uml also devote the whole remainder 
of the 15/. to the reduction of the principal. The result of 
this will lie, thut ("supposing the rale of iutcrest to lie 5 per 
cent.) at the end of the 

1st yeur his debts will be reduced to . • £90 ft 0 

2nd „ „ 70 10 0 

.'Ird „ „ 68 0 0 

4lh „ „ M 17 HA 

5th „ „ 41 14 10 3 % 

Or, secondly, lie may, every year, [uiy the interest only, and 
allow tlie remainder of the surplus to accumulate at compouud 
interest. But is anything gained by this arrangement 9 The 
umouut of the debt, of course, now remains unaffected; and it 
will la' found that the sinking-fund, by which it is to be 
eveulually discharged, arising from a yearly payment of 10/., 
and the accumulations of interest upon preceding deposits, 
will increase as follows 

At the end of the 1st year it will be • • £10 0 

2nd „ 20 10 

3rd „ 31 10 

4th „ 43 2 

5th „ 55 5 1ft 

Now these sums, if severally subtracted from 100/., the con¬ 
stant amount of the debt, would leave precisely the same 
series of huhmees exhibited in the former table; that is to soy, 
at whatever time the accumulations might lie applied to the 
reduction of the debt, they would just reduce it ns much as it 
would have been reduced by the first mode of operating upon 
it, nud not u fraction of a farthing more. For example, the 
sum of 31/. I0». Gd,, which has accumulated by the end of the 
third year, being applied to the reduction of the debt, would 
bring it down to exactly ON/. 0s. Gd. ; and the sum of 
55/. 5s. ljjjjjd., which has accumulated hy the rud of the fifth year, 
lwirig so applied, would bring it down to 41/. 11«. lO.j^d. lit 
each cose the reduction is the very same, us appears hy the first 
table, which would have been effected by the simple and more 
direct process of applying the whole surplus regularly every 
year to the extinct ion of the debt, without any attempt Wing 
made to take advantage of the principle of compound interest 
at all. 

But, thirdly, ami lastly, this vaunted principle may he 
applied to a still greater extent, by the entire annual surplus 
Wing allowed to accumulate, without any deduction Wing 
made from it, even to pay the interest of the debt. In that 
ease*, of course, the amouut of the debt will he every year 
increased hy the interest upon its original amount, and also hy 
the interest upon the additions tints made to it; that is to say, 
it will accumulate at compouud interest ns well ns the sinking- 
fund. Let us see what will be the race between the two. It 
is exhibited in the following statement:— 

Debt. 


0 

0 

6 

«'/!. 


At the end of the 1st year, 
« 2nd „ 

n ;5 «l „ 

4 th ., 

5th „ 


>i 

» 


£. 

105 

110 

115 

121 

127 


d. 

0 

0 

3 


Sinking Fanil, 
£. s. d. 
15 V 
30 15 
47 5 
01 13 
82 17 


0 

0 

9 

<4 


Here, again, the balance obtained «t the mi l of any one of the 


years in the series, by subtracting from the debt the sown 
of the fund that has accumulated for its discharge, will be 
found to be precisely the same as before. At the end of the 
fifth year, for instance, if the sinking-fund were to be applied, 
to the reduction of the debt, the 137/. 12*. 6ftd- would, by 
the sum of 62/. 17s. Sftd. being paid off, be reduced just to 
44/. 14s. 10*4, a* it would equally have been, although the 
principle of compouud interest had never been brought into 
operation in the case. 

It is unnecessary to carry the calculation further; but to 
whatever extent it might be carried out, the result would be 
found to be the same. In no length of time would a fund, 
accumulating hy compound interest, get ahead by the smallest 
degree in the redemption of the debt. 

Iudeed, were it uot for the wild notions tiiat have so generally 
takeu hold of people's imaginations upon this aubject, die ques¬ 
tion would neither require nor hear even the examination we 
have bestowed upon it It is decided by a single considera¬ 
tion. The wonders of compound interest lave been paraded 
as if the principle were one, of the operation of which no ex¬ 
perience had ever been bad till it was proposed to make i 
available in the project of the sinking-fund. But, in truth, 
its ojieration is die most common of all incidents in money 
transactions, anil has been so ever since the lending and borrow¬ 
ing of money on interest has been practised among men. Com¬ 
pound interest means nothing more than the augmentation of 
a debt hy the addition to its sum of the annual interest due 
upon it, and hy the payment of interest on the debt so aug¬ 
mented. The English nation had known enough of this pro¬ 
cess long liefore the dale either of Mr. Pitt's sinking-fund or of 
I>r. Price's pamphlets. Whenever the national debt had been 
increased by the borrowing, within the year, of a sum of money 
equal to the annual interest paid upon its previous amuunt, 
the principle of compound interest had been called into ncti.ni 
upon the whole debt; and, whenever a smaller sum Ilian this 
had been borrowed, the same principle had been allowed to 
come into partial operation. So also in reducing the debt, 
any sum of money that may be directly applied to dial purpose 
cuts away u portion of the debt equivalent to itself in amount, 
and which, unless so discharged, would have either continued 
to increase at compound interest, or cuulil have only been kept 
stationary by the annual application to it of the whole interest 
of the sum by the outlay of which it has been discharged. 
That sum, therefore, if reserved iu the bauds of the State, 
never could have increased by a single farthing. In being 
used at once to discharge its own amount of the debt, it is laid 
nut with the full effect with which, if allowed to accumulate 
at compound interest, it could possibly have acted. It does 
not provido a constantly augmenting fund to meet the aug¬ 
mentation of the debt, hut it docs the same thing,—it prevents 
(what could in no other way tie prevented) the augmentation 
of its corresponding portion of the debt at the same rate with 
itself. It sweeps away at ouce as much of the present debt as 
it ever could extinguish were its accumulation os a sinking- 
fund, at compound interest, to be allowed to go on without 
interruption for twenty centuries. 

In short, as Dr. Hamilton bus laid down tlie general prin¬ 
ciple, “ tlie excess of revenue above expenditure is the only 
real sinking-fund by which public debt can he discharged. 
The increase of the revenue, and the diminution of expense, 
arc tlie only means hy which this sinking-fund con he enlarged, 
and its operations rendered more effectual; and all schemes 
for discharging the national deht, by sinking-funds operating 
hy compound interest, or in any other manner, unless so far as 
they are founded upon this principle, are illusory.” 

It is never to he forgotten, however, in considering this sub¬ 
ject, that it is always the duty of the State to make every 
effort in its power for the discharge of the principal of its 
debts, as well os for the regular payment of the interest. It 
ought, whenever it is possible to do so, to devote a pert of its 
1 income to the one purpose as well as to the other; and it ought 
to find an income sufficient to answer both purposes, by either 
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a diminution of it* expenditure upon Other object*, or an in* 
crease of taxation, if the ooe or the other of these two method* 
is at *H practicable, in so far, therefore, at the original 
scheme of Mr. Pitta sinking-fond proceeded upon the principle 
of providing for Ac repayment of every loan that was railed by 
setting apart annually for that end a certain amount of actual 
surplus revenue, its design was deserving of all commendation. 
Nay, further, it appears impossible to deny that injustice was 
done to the holders of all the stock that bad been borrowed on 
condition of the means tor it* redemption being thus provided, 
when the scheme was departed from, and such provision no 
longer made. 

Now that tlie absurdity is acknowledged of borrowing in 
order to pay off debt, which absurdity would in the case of an 
individual always have been appomit, it is difficult to account 
fur the blindness with which the whole nation clung to this so- 
called fund as the certain means of extinguishing the debt, 
which in effect it contributed to augment, through the 1 cm 
advantageous term* upon which the money was borrowed than 
those upon which an equivalent amount of debt was afterwards 
redeemed. The difference between the average rate* at which 
money was borrowed and at which purchases were made by the 
Commissioners who managed the sinking-fund between 1793 
and 1314 was such, that through the operation* of the fund, 
u|xm which such confident-hope of relief was placed, the coun¬ 
try owed upwards of 11 luilliaus more at tlie end of the war 
than it would have owed but for those operations. At the 
period just mentioned the annual income of the sinking-fund 
amounted to 13.400,000/., arising from dividends on stock 
purchased tty the commissioners with funds harrowed at a 
higher rate of interest for tire purpose. It was impossible, how¬ 
ever, during a time of peace to raise by means of taxes so large 
an amount, in addition to the actual current expenditure of the 
country and the intcicst upon the unredeemed portion of tho 
debt. During the war, when the deficiency of income was 
covered by yearly lmius, the fallacy was not quite so apparent 
ai it now soon became, for a few years after the peace the defi¬ 
ciency in the public income was borrowed from the Sinking- 
fund Commissioners by Parliament, a course which served to 
render the absurdity only the more apparent, aud in 1*121 the 
phut of keeping up a large nominal sinking-fund in the absence 
of actual surplus income was abandoned; and, as already 
slated, the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 27, which come into operation 
5th July, 1329, enacted tliat thenceforth the sum uuuually 
applicable to the reduction of the national debt shall consist 
of the uctual surplus revenue beyoud (lie national expeudilitre. 

Deduction of lnterett an the Debt. 

There is another operation of the Government by which tiie 
burden of the nutioual debt has frequently been materially 
diminislied—namely, the reduction of the interest of certain 
portions of it. This reduction the State is enabled to effect by 
the [tower which it usually retains in negotiating a loan of [lay¬ 
ing off its creditors at any time it may find convenient. The 
operation may be resorted to whenever the actual rate of interests 
in the country falls in any considerable degree below the no¬ 
minal rate of any particular species of stock. This state of 
things is indicated by the stock in question being above par, or 
at a premium, in the money-market; that is to say, by a hun¬ 
dred pounds of it selling for more than that sum of money. In 
such circumstances Government may solely oiler to the holder* 
of the stock the repayment of their money, unless they will 
accept a diminished rate of interest. Thus, suppose the com¬ 
mon rate of interrat in the country to be 4 per ceut., the real 
value of 100/. in a 5 per cent, stock will be 125/., that being 
the sum required to yield live pounds annually in any other 
investment. The price of tbc stock, therefore, will rise towards 
this point in the market, although it may very probably be 
prevented from quite reaching it, by the apprehension of the 
very redaction ef interest to which the stock is in danger of 
being subjected. Let us suppose that the price actually rise* 
to 110/. In that case the possessor of 1000/. in stock l as 
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actually 1100/, worth of property in lit* funds. Still, if the 
Government should determine to jiuy off the stuck, he will m|t .. 
bo entitled to receive more than 1000/. for his share. Now, as 
be has not sold out when he might have done so any day fur 
11004, it is not probable that he will prefer accepting tint , 
10004 thus offered by Government, if he shall have the option 
of remaining a creditor of the State on terras which, although 
less advantageous than those he lias hitherto had the benefit of, 
■ball yet afford him a better return for hit capital thou he could 
obtain for it by laying it out at interest in any other form, iiis 
capital is now only 10004 ; and fur tliat, according to our sup¬ 
position, he could obtain from any other ordinary investment 
only 404 per onuum. If the Government, therefore, should 
offer him 4 per cent, interest, he would make as much of his 
money by allowing it to remain in the luuid* of the State, ns 
lie would da by carrying it elsewhere. IHit the Government 
might probably offer him per cent., which would produce 
454 per annum instead of 404, which lie would make of it 
otherwise. In that nose lie would have little or no inducement 
to transfer it. If, however, he should insist u[ion having his 
money, the Stole would lie a gainer by paying him oft' ruthor 
than continuing to allow him the high rale of interest of 
which he had been Ucretolore in the receipt, even although it 
should lie necessary to resort to a new loan for Ihttl purpose; 
for, in consequence of the reduction in the current rate of 
interest, the new loan could lie obtained on terms which would 
entail a less burden upon the public than tlie present div idends 
occasion. 

In all the instances, accordingly, in which the operation we 
are here considering lias been carried into effect, the number of 
holders of stock who lave dissented from the Government pro- 
[Htsids, and preferred being paid iu money, bus boon very small. 
The offer of tlie Government, however, it is to be observed, bus 
not always been iu the simple form uf a proposal to convert 
the stock licuriug ii high rate of interest tutu the same qumitity 
of stock bearing a lower rate. It has sometimes'been attempted 
to reduce the capital us well as the annual amuuut of tlie in¬ 
terest of the debt, by giving the holders of the stock to ho 
operated upon the opliou of continuing to receive the same rata 
of interest as before, but of having a certain portion uf their 
stock extinguished. Even a higher than the former rale of 
interest lias sometimes Wen offered, on condition that a larger 
should he exchanged lor a smaller quantity of stock. For in¬ 
stance, when in May, 1330, it was determined to reduce the 
burden uf a certain amount of stock which bore au interest uf 

4 per cent., tho option was given to the holders of receiving for 
every 100/. of the 4 per cent, stock, either 1004 of 3£ per cent, 
stock, or 704 of a new stock to he created with un interest of 

5 per cent. The interest on 1004 at per cent, is the same 
as the interest on 704 at Ci per cent.; and, therefore, the stock¬ 
holder would have been, iu so far as regards the animal benefit 
derived from his capital, just as well off with the one invest¬ 
ment os with the other, while tlie nation, by his acceptance of 
the 5 per cent, stock, would have gained the advantage of buy¬ 
ing tlie capital of tlie debt lessened at the same time that its 
animal burden was lightened. The danger, however, of accept ■ 
ing the 5 [icr cent, stock would have been, that, this slock might 
have been paid off in tlie course of a short time; in which case 
tlie holder* would have received 1004 in the 3£ per cents,, nut 
for every 704 of stock which they possessed, hut only lor every 
l fit)/.; au amount for which they would have cxcllunged about 
1134 of their former stock. To obviate this objection, there* 
fore, the projiosal was accompanied by au engagement on lira 
[■art of the Govcrnuient that the new 0 per cent, stock should 
not be subject to a reduction of interest for .forty-five years. 
Still, even this security was not sufficient to induce many per¬ 
sons to prefer tlie new stock: tiie investments in it did not 
amount to quite half a million. 

On other occasions flat operation of reducing the interest on 
a particular description of stock lias becu so managed us to ho 
attended with on augmentation of tlie capital of tint debt. 
Thus, in 1822, the holders of about l-iO,OtM»,U0't/. of 5 net 
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cent, slock were cfmverU.il into holders of 4 per cent, stock, by 
being allowed 105/. of the latter for every 100/. they had pos¬ 
sessed of the funner. The effect of this arrangement was to 
diminish the annual charge on the debt by 1,222,000/., but at 
the some time to increase the capital of the debt by the sum of 
about 7,600,000/. 

An augmentation of the capital of the debt, however, even 
although unattended by any augmentation of the annual 
charge, is very far from lieing a matter of no importance. 
The practice, os already olwcrved, that has been for a long 
period pursued by the Government of this country in the ne¬ 
gotiation of loans and the general management of the debt, 
has been to prefer paying a low rate of interest upon a larger 
capital to paying an equivalent amount of interest at a higher 
rate upon the money which it hus actually borrowed. If this 
reduction of the rate of interest hail been only carried a little 
ftirther, and the plan had been followed universally, it would 
have entirely prevented any diminution being effected in the 
burden of the debt by (he process we have just been explain¬ 
ing, down to the present hour. If no stock of a higher denomi¬ 
nation, for instance, than 3 per cent, stock had ever been 
created, the large savings tlrnt have from time to time been 
obtained by the reduction of the interest would liave been 
rmdeied altogether impracticable. It is only upon stock of 
the higher denominations that the interest has been, or in the 
nature of things can be, reduced. Thus if the money be 
funded in stock hearing an interest of 5 per cenC, the annual 
charge may lie reduced as soon ns the common rate of interest 
in the country shall fall below 5 percent. Jlut if it he funded 
iu stuck louring an interest of only 3, or 2, or 1 per cent., no 
such ieduction will he practirntilc until the common rate of iute- 
lest in the country shall have fallen below 3, or 2, or l per cent. 

It is, however, to he remembered that Government never 
l cully can borrow money iu u stock hearing a high rate of 
interest so cheaply os in a stock bearing u lower rate of inle- 
lest, for the obvious leason that, iu the latter cose, the lender 
has to count, among his advantages, his much greater security 
finm being paid off at. the. nominal value of his stock. Thus, 
we have just seen that, on the conversion of the Four per Cent. 
Annuities, in 1S30, very few of the holders could he prevailed 
upon to accept of 5 per cent, stock in preference to as much 
3J pur cent, slock as would have yielded only the same annual 
return, notwithstanding even the guarantee from the Govern¬ 
ment with which the offer was accompanied. There can lie 
lio doubt, therefore, that much uf the money borrowed by the 
nation has been obtained on easier terms Ilian it otherwise 
would have hern, in consequence of the particular mode of 
funding that has been adopted; oml this gain is to lie set 
against the disadvantages attending the practice, as just ex¬ 
plained. 

Another Government operation iu the management of the 
debt is the consolidation, which has at different times lieeu 
effected, of several stocks into one. When the stocks thus 
uuited have home different rates of interest, they have, of 
course, lieen reduced to a uniform rate, by an alteration, 
where necessary, of the amount of the capital, corresponding to 
the allernlion made in the rate of interest. The most remark¬ 
able attempt iu the history of English finance is that which 
was made ill 1720, wlten, with the object of reducingthe whole 
uf the public debts then existing under one head of account, 
the South Sea Couqiuiiy, us already stated, was autluuixed to 
buy them all up. This scheme, however, was only portially 
successful. In 1751 the present fund called the Three per 
Cents, Consolidated Annuities was formed by the union of 
various funds which had till then been kept separate ; hut iu 
this case no new arrangement was made us to the interest, all 
the several portiuus of the consolidated stock having previously- 
borne interest at 3 per cent. 

The experience of the last twenty-five years has proved that 
the most important relief from the pressure of .debt to be ob¬ 
tained, even during a profound owl loug-cuutinued peace, will 
probably be derived front the lowering of the rate of interest. 


The amount of the National .Debt unredeemed on the 5th 
of January, 1316, woe stated to be as follow* in (be Fourth 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Income and Expenditure. The second column, showing 
tlie amount for the year ended 5th uf January, 1830, is takas 
from the Annual Finance Accounts :— 


3 per cent, stock 

st » 


Perpetual enmilties 

Terminable annuities, 1,304,01 St., equal 
lo an estimated capital of . • 

Unfunded debt ..... 


Total of unredeemed debt • 
The annual charge upon which was 
Interest upon perpetual annuities • 
Terminable annuities ... 
Interest on unfunded debt . . . 

Charge for management paid Bank of Eng¬ 
land ...... 


Total annual charge . 


1615. 

£. 

660,910,019 
10,740,015 
79,706,504 
148,900,403 

1838* 

£. 

608,300,606 
249,922,.i66 
],016,385 
1,449,134 

610,311,939 

70,347,090 

30,080,347 

3«,794,038 

68,143,907* 

24,020,050 

885,186,334 

853,519/147 

86,378,919 

1,891,612 

1,998,937 

24,135,160 

4,292,173 

720,928 

284,073 

158,160 

32,457,141 

SO, 306,431 


Some little jwogress line hem made since 1810 iti the reduc¬ 
tion of debt by the employment for that purpose of actual sur¬ 
plus revenue. An addition bos on the other hand been made 
to tlie public burdens by means of the grant of 20,000,0(10/. 
voted by Parliament for compensation to the owners uf slaves 
iu the British colonies who were emancipated by the Act of 
1833, and which has created ail annual charge of 031,000/. 
interest, uml 101,875/. in Long Annuities. (Sec Tables iu the 
last page. 

Tlie diminution of the annual burden in the course of 
twenty-three years, from 1810 to 1839, was 3,150,710/., at 
which rate the total extinction of the debt would not lie ef¬ 
fected until the year 2053. The slow progress made in this 
direction stands in striking contrast to the rapidity with which 
the load was accumulated, the entire diminution effected 
during twenty-three years of peace being scarcely equal to the 
additions made during some of the single years of the war. 

It will lie seen, on compiling the above statements fur 1815 
and 1839, that the terminable annuities have increased from 
1,891,012/. to 4,292,173/. By the Act IS Georg,.- HI. uml 
several sutisequcut Acts, the Commissioners for the lti-diictioii 
of the Natiouul Debt were empowered to grant annuities, either 
for lives or for certain terms of years, the payment for such 
annuities being made iu equivalent portions of permanent 
annuities which were therefore to lie given up and cancelled. 
By this course, which it will ho seen has been acted upon to 
some extent since the peace, some future relief will be obtained 
at the expense of a present sacrifice. This plan, provided it 
lie not carried so far as to interfere with the onwurd progress of 
the country, through an overload of taxation, apjiears to lie 
dictated by sound prudence. A part of the terminable 
annuities (nearly one-half their present amount) will expire 
in I860, and alter that time portions will rapidly fall in; so 
that without looking to any redemption of debt from surplus 
income, or to any further reductions in the rate of interest, the 
next twenty-three years will he productive u r nearly os much 
relief os has lieen obtained since 1810. « If (says Lord Cougle- 
ton,' Financial Reform,' p. 204) all the loans which have lieeu 
raised since the beginning of the war of 1739 had been bor¬ 
rowed in annuities for ninety-nine years, their extinction would 
already hove commenced." In seventy-three year* from the 
present time (1841) nearly the whole of the debt incurred up to 
1815 would he paid off. The objection against borrowing in 
terminable annuities instead of iu perpetual annuities is that 
the former plan is accompanied by a higher rate of annual 
charge; hut the difference does not appear to he so great os to 
counterbalance the advantages of a terminable debt. On this 
point we quote Dr. Price's work on ‘ Annuities.' vol. i. p. 273, 
where he remarks:—'*It is obvious that accumulating debt so 
rapidly, and mortgaging posteiity for eternity, iu order to pay 


* The terminable annuities 
Of this amount. 


being 4,302,1731. was equal to a capital 
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the intent* of it, most, in toe end, prove destructive. Raton 
than go on iu toit way, it if absolutely neoettary that no money 
tiiould be borrowed, except in annuities which are to terminate 
within a given period. Were toie practised, there would be a 
limit beyond which the national debt could not be increased, 
and time would do that necenarBy for the public, which, if 
trotted to the conductor! of iti affaire, would never be done. I 
am sensible, indeed, that toe pretent burdens of the State would, 
in tbit cate, be iucreaaed, in contequence of toe greater pretetit 
internet which would be neoettary to be given for money; but 
I do not contider this at an objection of any weight; for let an 
anuuity be for one hundred yean, euch an annuity is, to the 
present viewt of man, nearly toe fame with an annuity for ever; 
and it i* also nearly the same in calculation: its value at 
4 per cent, being twenty-four and a half years' purchase, ami 
therefore only half a year's purchase let* than toe value of a 
perpetual anuuity. Supposing, therefore, the public able to 
borrow money at 4 per cent, on annuities for ever, it ought not 
to give above le. 7<L per cent, more for money borrowed for 
100 years. But should it be obliged to give a greater, or 
i per cent, more, the additional burden derived from hence 
would not be tucb at could be very sensibly felt, and the ad¬ 
vantages arising from the necessary annihilation of the public 
debt by time would abundantly overbalance them." 

The tables upon which the Government contracts were for a 
long time made in respect of these annuities on lives, were 
formed upon erroneous calculations. An examination into the 
subject was made in toe year 1829, by the mathematician 
employed as the Government actuary, when this gentlcmau 
immediately perceived that under the rates then granted, and 
upon the amount of annuities called for by the public, a low 
was sustained little short of 100,000/. per annum. The Annuity 
Acts then in force were, in consequence, forthwith rejwaled, 
and were replaced by another Act, 10 George IV. c. 24, 
wherein the errors of the former scales were corrected, and the 
system was enlarged by empowering the commissioners’ to 
grant, not only life annuities, but also unnuities to continue 
for certain limited terms of years, such respective annuities to 
commence either immediately or at a future jierioil. Tables 
of rates, containing every information that can be required 
upon the subject, are delivered, free of charge, from the 
National Debt Office, in the Old Jewry. 

If (be conversion of perpetual into terminable annuities 
is justly cliamcterised us prudent, wliat must lie said of (lie 
scheme of a directly opposite tendency which was brought for¬ 
ward and partially carried into effect by the Government in 
1822'f When the measure for commuting the halfqsiy and 
pensions usually denominated the "dead weight” wasuilopted 
in that year, the aunuol charge to which those obligations 
amounted was ubout five millions. From year to year the 
public would have been relieved from a part of this burden 
through the falling in of lives, until, according to the most 
accurate computation, toe whole would have ceased iu forty- 
live years. The measure above alluded to was an attempt to 
commute these diminishing payments into an unvarying 
annuity of forty-five years certain; and the calculation which 
was made assumed that by the side of such a fixed annuity 
of 2,800,0004, funds might be procured enough to meet the 
diminishing demands of the claimants. Ouly a part of toil 
amiuily was sold. The Bank of England purchased an 
annuity, payable half-yearly until 1867. for 585,7404, and 
paid fur the same between 1823 and 1828, in nearly equal 
quarterly instalments, the sum of 13,098,4104 For the sake 
of obtaining a partial relief during those six years, to the 
amount of nine millions and a half, we have thus had fixed upon 
the country for thirty-nine subsequent yean an annual pay¬ 
ment of 585,7404 It it not possible to allow that both these 
courses, so directly opposed to each other, could have been 
wise. Without inquiring further into the matter, it may be 
said that toe plan of taking a larger burden upon ourselves, 
'hat we may relieve those who come after us, has at least the 
recommendation of being toe moat generous; and considering 
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that our su ece sto r a will have had no hand in toe enwsvrfsug 
of the debt*, toe burden of which they will have to bear, H 
might also be said dad such a course is the most just. 

Some saving lias been effected since 1816 in the charges of 
management. This roving wm part of the bargain made by 
the Government with toe Bank of England on toe renewal of 
its charter in 1833, and may be considered as a part of .toe 
price paid by that establishment for the prolongation of certain 
of its privileges then on the point of expiring. The manage¬ 
ment of tiie national debt is portly conducted at the Bank of 
England, and partly at the South Sea House, which last esta¬ 
blishment is now kept up solely for that purpose. For this 
service the Bank of England, from 1608 to 1833, wits paid at 
the rate of 3104 a million on 600,000,0004 of the debt, and of 
3004 a million on too remainder; but by toe churter, granted 
in 1833, it was enacted that 120,0004 per annum should ill 
future be deducted from the amount of these allowances. 
The entire cost of managing toe national debt for the year 
1833 was 271,3524 11s. 10£<4, and for 1840 it amounted to 
158,3634 Previous to ,1786 the expense of management was 
at toe rate of 562/. 10«. per million, reckoning 40,0004 of ter¬ 
minable annuities, equal to a million of capital. Iu the above 
year the rate was reduced to 4504 per million, at which it cou- 
tiuued until 1808. 

The functions intrusted to the Bank of England with refer¬ 
ence to the rational debt do not extend to the trousatliuu of 
any matter connected witli its reduction. Such business is 
plar.ed under toe control of a body of commissioners, wlm act 
ex officio under toe provisions of an Act of Parliament This 
board is composed of the speaker of the House of Commons, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, the master of toe rolls, tlm 
lord chief-baron of the Court of Exchequer, the accountant- 
general of the Court of Chancery, und toe governor and 
deputy-governor of the Bank of England. The greater port 
of these commissioners do not take any part in the manage¬ 
ment «f the business, the details of which are attended to by 
permanent officers, vis. a secretary and comptroller-general, 
und an actuaryi with uu adequate establishment of assistants 
and clerks; the ultimate control is exercised by the chancellor 
of the exchequer for toe time I icing, assisted by the governor 
and deputy-governor of the Batik of England. 

Without entering further than we have done into the history 
of tire progress and accumulation of the national debt, wo 
shall now proceed to give an account of various operations 
and other particulars connected with it, which are frequently 
mentioned or referred to. 

AMt of •■Contracting l.nnm. 

W’e shall state, iu the first place, the manner in which 
money is borrowed by tiie Government. All loans, as it has 
lievu already observed, are now effected under the authority 
of Parliament—tlmt is to say, an Act of Parliament sanctioning 
the transaction must bo {tasted, whenever any money is bor¬ 
rowed. In {iractice, however, it is usual for toe chancellor of 
the exchequer to arrange toe terms of tiie loan with the con¬ 
tractors, in the manner to Ire afterwards staled, btfort the Act 
of Parliament lias been obtained, the negotiation being subject, 
of course, to the ratification of the Legislature. 

Loans, as we have bad occasion to state in our historical 
deduction, have, in the different stages of (lie funding system, 
been effected iu various forms. Originally money was bor¬ 
rowed by the State in the same manner in which it ia still 
usually borrowed by private parties— that is to say, the lender 
was understood to retain the power of demanding back bis 
motiry when he chose. The money remaiued his prujierly, 
the State only purchasing the use of it by the payment of an 
annual intercut. Eventually, however, loans came to lie 
usually made u|xm tiie condition that the State should never 
be called upon to repay tiie money. The most remaikabie, if 
not the ouly excepliuu, in recent times, is the Loyalty Loan 
(as it was called) of 16,000,0(104, contracted in 1796, which 
it was agreed should be repaid, if the subscribers chose to 
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demand their money, two yean after the conclusion of the 
war in whioh the country woe (Iren ’engaged. The money 
came accordingly to be payable two yean after the Peace of 
Amieni; bat most of tlie subscribers agreed to accept, in 
exchange, of an equivalent amount of capital in other Govern* 
merit fntida, ami money waa railed by a new loan, on the 
usual principle, to pay off the few who held out. 

It may be observed, that when the use of money is thus 
obtained for an indefinite time, simply on the condition that 
an animal interest shall he paid for it, the transaction can 
hardly be properly called borrowing or contracting a loan | it 
more nearly resembles the taking a farm on a perpetual loose, 
or, which is tiro same thing, the purchase of a piece of landed 
property, on condition of the payment of a perpetual quit-rent 
to the seller; and it would be more correct to say that the 
money - is hired or rented, than that it is borrowed. The 
position in which the State is placed by the arrangement even 
possesses an important advantage, as compared with that of the 
lessee or purchaser in tire case we have supposed, in tire power 
which is retained by it of at anytime throwing up the bargain, 
or returning the property, and thus getting rid for ever after of 
the annual rent or payment In regard to a very few loons, 
this power has been in a slight degree limited; but in so for 
•as tire great mars of the debt is concerned, it has been reserved 
entire and without restriction. 

It may now, therefore, be stated generally, that all money 
raised in the way of what is called loan by the State is in fact 
obtained in perpetuity, or for any period, however long, during 
which the Statu may choose to retain it. The subscriber to the 
loan does not really lend his money, hut gives it away alto¬ 
gether in exchange for a certain equivalent. If that equiva¬ 
lent be a certain rate of animal interest so long os the money 
shall lie retained, he in fact purchases a perpetual annuity 
(subject to the bargain being reversed, or the contract broken 
off at any time it may suit the convcuicnre of the other parly 
to return him his money); and this is the species of equivalent 
which tlie State has agreed to give for iiy far tlie greater part 
of tlie money which it has liorrnwcd. Hut it has frequently 
also offered other conditions, instead of perpetual annuities, 
terminable annuities of different descriptions have been some¬ 
times granted—that is to say, the subscriber to the loan has 
ugreed to give his money on tlie State engaging in return to 
pay him au annuity cither for a sjieciHcd term of years, or for 
his life, or for a term depending upon some other similar con¬ 
tingency. Formerly such annuities used sometimes to be 
granted upon schemes called Tontines ; by which the sub¬ 
scribers were divided into classes, according to their ages, or 
were allowed to appoint nominees who were so divided, and a 
proportionate annuity beiug assigned to each class, those who 
lived longest had tho benefit of their survivorship, by tlie 
winds annuity being still divided among the diminished 
number. “Tontines,” observes Dr. Hamilton (‘ Inquiry con¬ 
cerning tile National Debt ’), “ seem adapted to tho passions of 
human nature, from the hope every man entertains of longevity, 
and tire desire of oase and affluence in old age and they arc 
beueltcial to the public, as affording a discharge of the debt, 
although a distant one, without any payment. They have 
bccu extensively adopted in some foreign countries, but seldom 
in Britain.” All the annuities for fixed terms (called Long 
Auunities) now existing, terminate in I860. 

In former times it was likewise customary to grant the sub¬ 
scribers to loans tickets in the State lottery, os on advantage 
in addition to their temporary or perpetual annuities. Some¬ 
times the prises which these tickets might bring were to lie 
converted into stock, sometimes they were to be paid in money. 
Of course this species of premium can never be again re¬ 
sorted to. 

• Another inducement to subscribers, however, has breu 
largely applied in modern times—that of assigning to tire 
creditor a much greater nominal amount of stock than the 
money actually received from him. Thus, to take the ex¬ 
ample cited by Mr. M'Guiloch (‘ Dictionary iff Commerce, f 


second edition, p. 685), “ Suppose Government were anxious 
to borrow, that they preferred borrowing hr a 3 per cent, stock, 
and that they could not negotiate a loan for less than 4J per 
cent.: they effected their object by giving the (aider, in return 
for every 100/. advanced, 160/.-3 per cent stock; that is, 
they bound the country to pay him or his assignees it. 10s. 
a-year in all time to come, or otherwise to extinguish the debt 
by a payment of 160/.” This practice was little known till 
towards the close of the American war; but eiuce about the 
year 1780 it has been earned to a great extent Dr. Hamilton 
observes that if the funded debt, contracted from the com¬ 
mencement of the American war to the year 1812, were paid 
off at par (that is, at its nominal amount), the nation would 
pay about 135,000,000/. more tlian it ever received. The 
effect upon the whole debt has been to increase ils amount to 
uot much less than two-fifths heyond the sum actually ad¬ 
vanced by the lenders. In other words, while the debt is 
nominally about 750,000,000/., tlie amount really borrowed 
lias been only about 535,000,000/. 

Lord Congleton remarks (‘Financial Reform,’ p. 293, 
4th edition), that “a great many millions have been wasted 
in tbe following waysFirst, by the sinking fund of Mr. l’ittj 
2udly, by raising loans in nominal capital; 3rdly, by tlie 
Dead Weight Loan; 4thly, by bad bargains for funding Ex¬ 
chequer bills; and Othly, by the life annuity scliime. No 
country (he adds) has ever paid more deeply for the ignorance 
of its legislators in those things which are taught by tlie science 
of political economy; for it Is to pure ignorance, and not to 
any improper motives, that this immense loss of public property 
is to be attributed. - ' 

For a considerable time no competition in bidding for 
loans took place. Certain terms were merely proposed, at 
which persons were invited to subscribe their money. These 
terms were in general liberal enough to ensure a ready sub¬ 
scription, and indeed to make it be considered a favour by 
capitalists to obtain a share of the loan ; and if on any occa¬ 
sion the terms first proposed were found not to be sufficiently 
tempting, a new scheme was announced offering greater ad¬ 
vantages to lenders. This method of proceeding, however, 
manifestly so prejudicial to the interests of the public, as well 
as opening a door to many abuses, has been long abandoned. 
Now, when a new loan is to be made, it is always thrown 
open to competition. We cannot give a shorter or plainer 
account of tho course usually followed than is conveyed in 
the following passage from Dr. Hamilton’s excellent work :— 
“ The Chancellor of the Kxchequer fixes upon tlie funds in 
which tlie loan is to lie made. These are often of different 
kinds, and not unfrequeiitly a long annuity forms part of the 
emolument. He then gives public intimation tli&t he is ready 
oil a certain day to receive offers, and assigu tlie loan to those 
who are willing (o accept of the lowest terms. If u long 
annuity lie a part of the proposed emolument^the other funds 
to be assigned to the lenders are fixed at a rate somewhat 
lower than the estimated value for each 1011/. borrowed, anil 
tlie bidding is on tlie long annuity, the loan being granted to 
those who will accept of the least annuity in udditiou to tho 
capital offered. If the loan be in different funds, but without 
an annuity, the capitals iu all the funds except one are pre¬ 
viously fixed ; and the bidding is on that fund, the loan being 
granted to those who will accept of the lowest capital. Tlie 
Chancellor of tlie Exchequer is generally attended at tlie time 
appointed by several of the principal bankers in London, who 
deliver their offers, having previously made up a list of persons 
who are willing to share with them, to a certain extent, in 
cose their offer be accepted; and the loan is assigned to the 
offerer who proposes the lowest terms. - ' Of course tlie terms 
upon which a new loan is contracted for, must always be such 
as to afford tho parties who advance the mouey a greater 
amount of stock upon the whole than they could obtain Ly 
making purchases with the some capital in the money market, 
for otherwise there would be no inducement for them to incur 
tlie greater risk, responsibility, mud trouble of contracting for 
the lout. 
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limiting, JUneg in the Fwede. 

The fundholder, or the national creditor, aa he is sometimes 
called, i» differently placed from an ordinary creditor in Ale 
respect—that hg haa given upthe right of ever demanding the 
repayment of hie money ftt>m hie debtor. In (hot, he bat, pro¬ 
perly (peaking, not lent hi* money, but inverted it—he baa 
purehaaed with it a perpetual (in some com*, indeed, only a 
terminable) annuity, which annuity, moreover, «■ eubject to 
the peculiar condition that it may he redeemed on certain 
tcrme specified at the time of granting it, whenever the party k 
lias been originally purchased from shall think fit 

The person, however, who has thus advanced bis money to 
the State may sell to another person what he hat purchased from 
the State—namely, hie perpetual or terminable annuity ; and 
this he might do at any time, even were there no particular ar¬ 
rangement! made by the State to facilitate euch transactions. 
The State, however, will, it ie obvious, aid its own operations in 
raising money in the way of loan, by providing some simple, 
easy, and unexpensive method of recording end legalizing 
transfers of stock. The annuity ie made more valuable, or in 
other words, will obtain a larger sum for the State, by its being 
made thus readily negotiable. Accordingly, the arrangements 
established for the general management of the national debt 
comprehend both the regular payment of the dividend*, and 
the maintenance of on apparatus by which sales and purchases 
of stock may be always effected with the utmost possible expe¬ 
dition and security. 

Investments in public securities ore mode with various ob¬ 
jects, nud the choice of the [articular fund into which pur¬ 
chases are effected must, in some respects, hear reference to the 
ulterior views of purchasers. 

It would, at first sight, appear a very simple questiou, how 
liest and most profitably to employ capital in this^nonner. 
Something more, however, is required than merely to know 
from which stock the greatest revenue may lie derived in return 
for the money invested. The very circumstance, that higher 
inducements of this kind are continually offered for the pur¬ 
chase of some descriptions of stock than others, would lead us 
to suppose the existence of some good reason for the preference, 
since men are usually too clearsighted in matters of pecuniary 
interest to be carried away by blind partialities, or to sacrifice 
any portion of income without obtaining some equivalent. It 
is difficult, indeed, to account satisfactorily in every case fur 
the preference shown by the public for one description of stuck 
over another, particularly where the security and every other 
relative circumstance ore identical, and where the only differ¬ 
ence is to be found in the name uuder which the stock is 
registered in the public hooks—if we except, indeed, the unim¬ 
portant circumstance that the dividends are payable at different 
periods of the year. This is tlic case with the three per cent, 
stocks, known under the names of Consols and Reduced, the 
former of which almost invariably bears a somewhat higher 
price in the market than the latter. This difference, however, 
is but trifling when compared with that which always attends 
the exchangeable value of funds beartug a higher rate of interest 
ns compared with the prices of three per ccut. stock. The 
reason for this is more apparent, depending upon the liability 
which always exists, not indeed for theaheolute redemption of 
the debt as regards the nation, hut for its discharge at jar by 
means of the creation of other stock hearing a lower rate of 
interest. In the financial operations of the English Govern¬ 
ment, such a conversion ha* frequently occurred; and when 
the value of money is diminished by its tujierabundauce, the 
temptation to the minister to provide in this manner for lessen- 
ing the annual burdens of die country ie one which he will 
not, and should not, withstand. 

Such an operation can only happen when the market cate of 
interest is low, and when the condition of the country is pros¬ 
perous ; circumstqpces which fall so far within the knowledge 
and judgment of most persons, that the probability, or other¬ 
wise, of a redemption of stock may be judged of with tolerable 


Certainty, for tome time at least, before its actual occurrence^ 
Whon investments of money are mode for temporary purposes, 
stocks bearing the higher rate of interest may generally be 
choten without much risk of loss from such a source, llw 
soma lwbility of being discharged, which admits of the. pur- 
chae* being mode at a comparatively low rate, will indeed 
equally exist, and affect the price, whenever it may be required 
to sell; but in the mean time, a considerable advantage in 
point of income will have been secured. 

Iu a time of scar, and when the exigencies of A* country coll 
for additions to Ae public debt, there ie little or uo risk or any 
partial redemption or conversion of Ae funds; but experience 
teaches us that the meet material saving which is brought about 
by Ae return of peace, in the fixed burdens of Ae country, 
consists in a reduction of tbo rate of Interest. This reduction, 
however, is necessarily the most remote wiA regard to such 
funds as hear the lowest rato; and if even it should occur, the 
opportunity is obviously greater of repairing or mitigating tbo 
evil by a transference of the capital to tome other description of 
security which, although sufficiently stable, has not been in- s 
fluenced in an equal degree by the tide of national improve¬ 
ment. Those, doubtless, are the considerations which have 
always weighed in the public mind, and which have produced 
the marked variation which has existed in the prices of tins 
different national securities. So extensively has the English 
Government already profited by Ae fall in the market rato of 
interest, to reduce the national burdens, that uo great lutitude 
remains at present fur choice a* regards investments in public 
securities. 

Account of the different Fundi. 

We shall now give a list of the different funds, nr ilesrrip- 
tious of stock, at present existing, with Ac amount of each on 
the 5th of January, 1811 

1. South Sea Stocky divided into the Company's Btook, or 
trading capital, amimntitig to 3,662,7841.; Old South Sea 
Annuities, 3,497,8701.; New South Sea Annuities, 2,4*10,830/.; 
and South Sea-Annuities of 1751, 02.7,100/. These different 
descriptions of stock have all been created out of thu capital of 
the famous South Sea Company, by successive Parliamentary 
arrangements, which it is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to detail. It is sufficient to state that the interest paid by Ae 
State upon the whole amount of thi* stock is now 3 per cent,, 
although the dividend received by the proprietors of the 
3,662,784/. of Company’s trading stock is 3^ per cent. Tho 
additional half per cent, is obtained from certain fines to which 
the ComjAiiy arc entitled from ships trading within the bounds 
of their charter, and IVtim the allowances made by Government 
fur the management of this portion of the public debt. 

2. Debt due to the Banhof England, amounting to 14,686,800/. 
This is money which has been advanced at different, times by 
the Bank to the public; the Bonk receives interest on it at tho 
rate of 3 per cent. 

, 3. Bank Annuitiee, created iu 1726, amounting to 825,251 . 
This stock was originally 1,000,000/., which was raised in 
1726, by lottery, to pay off arrears that had accumulated on 
the Civil List, and for which Exchequer bills bad been previ¬ 
ously issued ! it bears interest at 3 per cent. 

4. Coneolidated Annuitiee, commonly called Three per Cent. 
Connote. This is by far the largest of the public funds, its 
amount in January 1841 having been 362,342,9774 It wsts 
originally formed by the union of several fund* which hod 
before been kept separate, in the year 1751. At this it* com¬ 
mencement it amounted only to a little above 9,000,000.. 
The interest paid upon this stock, as its name imports, is also 
3 pci cent. 

5. Three per Cent. Reduced Annuitiee, amounting to 
125,861,0304 Hits stock consists of various sums which have 
been originally borrowed at a higher rale of interest, but on 
which the interest lias been afterwards reduced at different 
times to 3 per cent., which H now is. 7’lie first of these reduc¬ 
tions as made by an act of Parliament passed iu 1710, and the 
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leveral foods so reduced were consolidated into one capital 
in 1757, at which time they amounted altogether only to 
17(871,5744 

These are all the funds (exclusive of the Irish stock, to be 
afterwards noticed) which at present bear an interest of only 
8 per cent., the lowest that is paid upon any portion of the 
public debt. Their total amouuton the 5th of January, 1841, 
was 510,388,944/, 

6. Annuitiet at 3\per Cent., 1818, amounting to 10,159,7214 
This stock was formed in 1818, partly by the funding of a 
quantity of Exchequer bills, aud {tartly by tire conversion of 
certain 3 per cent, conaolidated ami 3 per cent, reduced annui¬ 
ties ; the holders purchasing the additional Imlf per cent, by a 
money subscription, which was paid over in aid of the sinking 
fund. To this extent, in point of fact, tiie transaction amouutcd 
to the raising of a new loan. 

7. Reduced 3-J per Cent. Annuities, amounting to 06.250,8494 
This stock was formed in 1824, by the conversion of a former 
•took called the Old Four jier Cents. 

8. Amo 3£ per Cent. Annuities, amounting to 145,225,8054 
This stock was formed in 1830 out of the former stock called 
the New Four per Cents. 

These three are the only British funds at present bearing an 
interest of 3£ jier cent. 

D. New 0 per Cent. Annuitiet, amounting to 428,0764 
This stock was formed in 1830, by the same amuigemciit out 
of which the New per Cent Annuities then arose. 

The following are the descriptions of Irish Stock at present 
exisiing, with the amount of each oil the 5th of January, 
1841 :— 

1. Hearing interest at 3 per cent.:— The frith Consu/idnted 3 
per Cent. Annuities, amounting to 3,272,0074; and the frith 
3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities, amounting to 115,1974 

2. Bearing interest at 3J per cent .:—The 3^ per Cent. 

■* D.ebenturet and Stock, amounting to 14,507,5024; the He- 

duced 3J per Cent. Annuitiet, amounting to 926,6334 ; and 
the New 3^ per Cent. Annuities, amounting to 12,390,8234 

3. The only 4 per Cent. Irish stock is The 4 per Cent. Debt 
due to the Hank of freland, amounting to 1,013,381/. 

4. Bearing interest at 5 per cent. ;—the New 5 per Cent. 
Annuities, amounting to 5,0724 j and the 3 per Cent. Debt due 
to the Rank of Ireland, amounting to l,Ot5,3S44 

The Mai amount of the Irish debt on the 3lli of January, 
1841, was 33,909,2004 

Besides these several slocks, there are the different desci ip- 
tions of terminable annuities, all of which are also matter of 
purchase and sale in the money market. These, with the 
charges upon each for the year 1811, are— * 

1. The Ijmtj Annuities, occasioning au annual charge of 
1,291,1404 These have been granted, at different times, 
chiefly as premiums or douceurs to the subscribers to loans, 
and ull expire on the 5th of January, I860, 

2. The Annuities psr 4 (Sto. If. ch. 22, commonly called 
The Dead Height Annuity. This is an annuity of 585,7104 
paid every year hy the public to the Ilntik of England, and to 
be so puid till the year 1867, in consideration of advances to 
the amount of 13,089,4194 made by that establishment be¬ 
tween the year* 1823 and 1828, both inclusive, for the pay¬ 
ment of the {tensions to naval uml military officers which had 
become due at the elaie of the war iu 1814. By this arrange¬ 
ment a portion of the burden of these pensions—which, in 
1814, amounted to nearly 5,000,0004 per annum—is, as already 
explained, spread out over a considerably longer period than 
that to which it would otherwise naturally have been confined, 
aud its pressure u{ion the more limited space lightened accord¬ 
ingly. 

3. Life Annuitiet per 18 Geo. Ill, ch. 142,10 Geo. If., ch. 21, 
and3 /ft/4 ll'..ch. 14, occasioning a charge of 837,8504 These 
are annuities upon tlie lives of individuals, which the Com¬ 
missioners far the redemption of the Natioual Debt were 
originally empowered to grant hy an Act passed in ISOS, iu 
exchange for so much stock in interminable ennui tire as was 


calculated to 'he of equivalent value, according to a scale 
varying with the fluctuation .in the prices of stocks. In 1829, 
however, Mr. Fiitlatsen, the Government actuary, discovered 
that the tables which had been all along used in these calcula¬ 
tions 'were so erroneous, at the present improved value of 
human life, as actually to be occasioning an' annual loss to 
the public of not much under 100,0004 On this the Actof 
1808, and other Acts which had been aubsequently passed on 
the same principle, were immediately repealed, and the Act 
upon which the annuitie* are now granted substituted for 
them. 

4. Annuities for terms of years, under the above Arts, of 
which the present charge is 1,314,9274 These annuities are 
granted for various terms of ten years and upwards. 

5. There are certain Tontines, and other Life Annuities 
granted by various Acts, of which those forming part of the 
English debt occasioned, in January, 1841, a charge of 19,9094, 
and those forming part of the Irish debt a charge of 34,2304 

To this list we may add the two following descriptions of 
stock, os, although not forming portions of the public debt, 
being yet funds or capitals which are constantly operated upon 
by the sale and purchase of shares in the transactions of the 
money market:— 

1. Rank Slock, being the trading capital of the Bank of 
England, or that upon which interest is paid to the proprietors, 
amounting formerly to 14,553,0004, but since the last renewal 
of the charter, in 1833, to only 10,914,2504 The interest paid 
upon this capital to the shareholders was for some time— 
namely, from 1807 to 1823—as high as 10 per cent., and it 
is still 8 per cent. Extra distributions .of profits have also been 
occasionally made. 

2. East India Stock, or the capital belonging to the East 
India Company, amounting to 0,000,0004 Ever since 1793 
the interest upon this stock lias been 10£ per cent. 

Besides these English funds, shares in many descriptions of 
foreign stocks,'which have been created by loans raised iu this 
country, are constantly for sale in the money-market, os are 
also shares iu railway, cauul, mining, and numerous other 
similar speculations. But to these it does not lieliitig to our 
present purpose more particularly to advert. 

The several establishments at which the different parts of 
the national debt are managed are the Bank of England, the 
South Sen House, the Bank of Ireland, and the National Debt 
Office iu the Old Jewry. At the Bank of Ireland are {laid all 
the dividends on Irish stock; aud at the National Debt Office 
are [slid the life uuuuities granted under 10th Geo. IV., ami 
also the English and Irish Tontines anil other life annuities 
granted under various Acts; the dh Mentis on the difl'rrent 
descriptions of South Sea Stock at the South Sea House; and 
Ibose on all the remaining desrriptions of public stock at the 
Bank of England. The dividends on India Btnck arc paid at 
the ludia House. 

The dividemls on all descriptions of stock are paid half- 
yearly, either on the 5th of January mid the 5th of July, or on 
the 5th of April uml the 10th of Ocfolicr. 

For each description of stock also ore appointed ccituiu days 
of the week, on which only transfers may he recurded in the 
books krpt at the different establishments where the dividends 
are paid. 

The following is a list of the Stocks managed at the Bank 
of England, the South Sea House, ami the India House, with 
the transfer days for each; and also the days on which the di¬ 
vidends are used.— 


BANK OF INOl.AKn. 


Name of Stock. 

3 per Cent. Consols ....... 

New 3; per Cents. ... 

New- S per Cents .. 

Hank Annuities, 1726 ..... 
Hank Stock............... 

3 per Cents. Reduced.. 

31 per Cents, itns.s....... 


llividunds Payable. Transfer Days. 
5th Jan. and 5th July .. { TU pJj,^* d ' Th ' 
l Tuet. Wed.Til. 
” X Frld. 

,, Tues. Wed. Fri. 

1 . Tnes, Thurs. 

5th April and lOlh Oct.. Tues. Th. If rid. 

t Tues. Wed. Tin 

” t Frid. 

i> Tues. Th. Frid. 
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Name of Stock. Dividend* Psysble. ' Trsnsfor Day*. 

S| pe» Cento. Reduced.9th April and 10th Oct. | 

4 per Cent. IKSS.. , r * Mon. Wed.Frl. 

Long Aunnltiea. ,, Uon.AVed.list. 

south ns noun. 

South Sea Company’* Stock 9th Jan. and 9tb doty .. Mon. Wed. trl. 
New South Sea Annuities . ,, Tue*. Th. Sat. 

South Sea Annuities, l"»l . ,, Tue*. Thur*. 


Old South Sea Annuities... 9th April and 10th Oct.. Mon. Wed. Frl. 
ust rent* house. 

India Stock....9th Jan. and 9th July... Tue*. Th.Sat. 

Generally speaking, the price of a certain nominal amount 
of stock in any particular fund will bear to ita price in any 
other fund (he *ame relation which aabtiit* between the rate* 
of interest in the two fund*. For example, if 1001. in a 3 per 
cent, stock coat 901., the tame amount will cost 1091. iti a 3} 
jter cent, atnek, and 1201. in a 4 per cent *tock; for each 
of these investments will yield the some interest—namely, 
31. 6*. 8rf. per cent. The price of any one description of stock, 
therefore, may be usually taken as a pretty sufficient indication 
of the prices of the rest. 

Fluctuation of Pricel of the FunJe. 

There are peculiar circumstances which sometimes elevate or • 
depress the market prices of certain kinds of stock beyond the 
degree to wltich they ought to be affected merely by the un¬ 
equal rates of interest. Thus, a stock, the interest of which is 
likely to lie reduced, either immediately, or sooner than the 
same operation will probably be attempted on any other stock, 
will not generally bear the same price in the market ‘with 
another stock as to which such an apprehension is not enter¬ 
tained. Hence, stock of a high denomination may usually 
be bought cheaper than that of which the nominal iuterest is 
lower. Again, stock in which, either from its small amount, 
or some other cause, there is comparatively but little specula¬ 
tion, will not in general sell at so high a price as that in which 
more frequent fluctuations oiler a greater lure to the gamb¬ 
ling propensity. Thus the stock called the Three per Cent. 
Hank Annuities of 172(1, the entire amount of which is con¬ 
siderably under 1,000,000/., has usually been at least 1 per 
cent, lower in price than the Three per Cent. Consols. In 
other cases, however, it is extremely difficult to assign any 
cause, beyond the mere caprice of the public mind, for the 
preference given to one species of stock over another. 

As for the causes which oifect the price of stocks generally, 
the leading and most permanently influential must, of course, 
always he the current rate of iuterest, which again is deter¬ 
mined by the common rate of profits; if, indeed, we should 
not rather say, that the rale of profit, wherever it arises from 
the employment of capital, is dependent upon the rate of inter¬ 
est, and that upon the prii]K>rtiou between the supply of ca¬ 
pital tuid the demand for it, the action of the great principle 
of supply and demand thus regulating the price of money as 
it regulates all other prices. In ordinary times, the public 
funds, from the certainty oml regularity in the payment of the 
dividends, and the great facility with which transfers may lie 
made, offer as advantageous an investment os any other which 
is open to capitalists; and the price of stocks, accordingly, 
will commonly be so high as not to afford the purchaser more 
tlnui the current rate of interest for money lent upon good se¬ 
curity. The chance* of fluctuation, however, will, in general, 
prevent the price from rising much beyond this point. On the 
other liaud, it will be apt to be depressed to a lower level, not 
only by any actual derangement in tbe public finances, but 
also by whatever may lie supposed to bare ever so indirect or 
remote a tendency to affect the ability of the State to fufil its 
pecuniary engagement*. Whenever a new loan is raised, in¬ 
asmuch as the burden of tbe debt ie thereby increased, tbe 
price of stock is generally lowered for tbe moment. Again, it 
is usually lower in time of war than in time of peace; and 
daring an unfortunate than during a successful war. It is 
often affected by the apparent stability of the administration 
as dependent upon tbe ianie of the party contests in Parlia- 

fuads has bap b rought 


down by the Imposition of a but, sometimes by the repeal of 
one. In the former case, the delicate and apprehensive pulse 
of the money-market may he supposed to have been acted 
upon, dommonly, either by a dread of the public impatience 
under a new burden, or by the view taken of the measure aa 
an indication of increased financial difficulties on the part of 
the State; in tbe latter, by a feeling of the Security of the 
fundholder being in some degree diminished, In consequence 
of the extinction of one of the usual sources ftom which the 
dividends, together with the other expense* of the Government, 
have been paid. But it would he scarcely possible to arrange, 
under any number of general heads, all “ the skyey influences" 
that are capable of elevating or depressing this most sensitive 
barometer, the uature of which is to be agitated by every 
breexe of popular exhilaration or nervous despondency, by 
every fit of suspicion or confidence, by every hope and fear, 
almost by every passion, imagination, and caprice of file hu¬ 
man breast. It may be observed, however, that in the fluc¬ 
tuations of the funds, a full of prices by what we may call a 
start or a leap has been a much more frequent phenomenon 
than an equally sudden rise to any considerable extent. The 
depression which is at once produced by a panic is generally 
recovered from only by degrees. 

Mr. M'Culloch (‘ Dictionary of Commerce,* 2nd edit,, 
p. 989) has given the following summary of the history of 
the fluctuations of the stock forming the principal part of the 
public debt:—"From 1730 till the reliellion of 1749, the 
Three per Cents, were never under 89, and were once, in 
June, 1737, as high os 107. During the rebellion they sunk 
to 76; hut in 1719, rose again to 100. In the iuterva! be¬ 
tween (he peace of Paris, in 1763, am! the Invoking out of the 
American war, (hey averaged from 80 to 90; but towards the 
close of tho war (hey sunk to fit. In 1792 they were, atone 
time, as high as 96. In 1797 the prospects of the country, 
owing to the successes of the French, the mutiny in the fleet, 
ami other adverse circumstances, were by no means favourable; 
and, in consequence, the price of Three per Cents, sunk, on 
tiie 20th of September, on the intelligence transpiring of au 
attempt to negotiate with the French Hepnblic having failed, 
to 47}, being the lowest price to which thry have ever fallen.'' 

I)r. Hamilton quotes the following statement as that which 


has been given of the highest and lowest prices of the 

stocks 

since 1720:— 






Highest Prices, 


Three per Cents. . 

• • 


June, 1739 ■ . 

107 

Four jier Cents. . 

• • 


August, 1791 . . 

107* 

Five jier Ceuta. . 

• • 


August, 1791 ■ . 

122* 

Ilunk Stock . , 

• • 


February, 1792 . . 

219 

South Sea Stock . 

• a 


May, 1768 . 

111 

India Stock . . 

• • 


D«cetnbcr,1768 . . 

*276* 


Lowest Price*. 


Three per Cent. Consols . 

• 

January, 1798 

47} 

Three tier Cent. Heduced . 

• 

June, 1797 

47 

Four per Cents. . 

« • 

• 

Junuary, 1798 

39* 

Five per Cent. Navy 



January, 179S 

694 

Hank Slock . . 

• a 

• 

Junuary, 1782 

91 

South Sru Stock . 

* a 

• 

February, 1782 

62 

India Stuck • • 

• • 

• 

January, 1784 

118} 


The following is an account of the average prices * of the 
Three per Cent. Consuls in the munllis of February and Au¬ 
gust of each year since 1820, inclusive:— 


1820. February . . 08* 

August • . 67jj 

1821. February • . 73} 

August . • 7<lj 

1822. February . . 7*1 

August . • SOj 

1823. February . . 73 

August . . 82f 

1124. February . . 92) 

August . . 93f 

1829. Felwuary . . 93| 

August « • 87 j 


1826. February 

77 

August 

79} 

1827. February 

82, 

August 

86, 

1829. February 

83 

August 

87 

1829. February 

86; 

August 

69} 

1830. February 

91} 

August 

90* 

1831. February 

77| 

August 

81) 


* The prices from Feb. 1*39 are 
bat for sMjM fatticahw dry tat the Ust week otm 


'tees of tbe month, 
month. 
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183*2. February 

• 

• 

824 1837. February 

• 

• 

91 j 

August 

■ 

• 

83 

August 

• 

• 

?'{ 

1832. February 

• 

• 

87| 1838. 

February 

a 

• 

m 

August 

■ 

• 

88J 

August 

• 

• 

fMj 

1834. February 

• 

• 

89* 1839. 

February 

• 

• 

01} 

August 

• 

• 

DO 

August 


• 

924 

1833. February 

• 

• 

All 1840. 

February 

• 

• 


August 

• 

• 

90 

August 

■ 

* 

9*| 

1836. February 

• 

• 

0U 1841. 

February 

• 

• 


August 


• 

91J 

August 

• 

* 

8 Of 


Mod* of transacting Uueiuees in the Fund Market. 

In fanner time* all transaction* in tlie sale anil purcluue of 
si nek used to take place in ’Cbmige Alley, or Tub Am-bt, os it 
was commonly called. Tliis was the centre of tlie excite- 
went and bustle of tlie famous South Sea bubble In tbe year 
1720. Afterwards these bargain* came to be made in the 
room in die Rank of England buildings, called the Rotunda; 
mid some business is still done here by a certain description of 
persons. Dargains in stock by die regular brokers, however, 
are now transacted in tbe building called tbe New Stock Ex¬ 
change, at the upper end of Capcl Court, which was erected by 
tlie Committee in 1H04, Brokers and jobbers, who are not 
memtiers of the Stock Exchange, assemble in the open court 
in front of the building. A jobber is a person whose business 
it is to accommodate buyers and sellers with the exact sums 
they wont. The jobbers are, in general, possessed of consider¬ 
able propci ty iu the funds. 

Almost all transfers of stuck are effected through the agency 
of br. ken, all the more respectable of whom are members of 
tbe Stock Exchange, into which association they are elected 
miiniiilly by ballot. The Committee of die Stock Exchange 
is the governing body of the establishment, and consists of 
2 i members, elected by ballot. A broker acting fur another 
party must be authorised to do so by a power of attorney 
granted by Ills principal. This warrant, which is on a stamp 
that costs 1/. Is. 6 d., may bn so drawn ns to empower the 
broker both to buy aud sell stock, and also to receive tbe di¬ 
vidends for die person by whom he is commissioned. Many 
peri.iiis, however, who would not venture to sell or purchase 
stock except through die medium of a broker, are in tbe iiahit 
of calling at the Rank fur their dividends themselves. 

In tlie money-market, as in any other market, there are, of 
course, always one set of persons inclined to buy, aud another 
to sell, the commodity dealt in, wiiatcvcr may be its price at 
the moment. The very meaning of a, market price is, a rate 
at which there ore both buyers and sellers; it is a point up 
to wbicli the value of the commodity is forced by tbe demand 
for it, but beyond which it cannot rise without die sale of the 
commodity being pnt a stop to altogether. This is tlie only 
price, properly so called; for a price at which there are no 
dealings is no price at all, for any practical end, and it matter* 
not what may be its nominal amount—whether it be any par¬ 
ticular sum, or a hundred or a thousand times as much. At 
whatever point, then, to which the price of stock is brought by 
this balance between the supply anil the demand, if there tie 
any business done in the article at all, there will be in the 
market both parties ready to buy, anil other parties desirous 
to sell. Tlie business of tbe looker consists in selecting die 
particular moment ut which it is most advantageous to buy 
or sell. Tins, of course, he has to do by exercising liis judg¬ 
ment both upon tbe probable movement of the price of the 
stocks,-aud upon the particular circumstance* aud exigencies 
of the case in which he acts. 

When a bargain iu stock bos been arranged between two 
parties in the market, they must resort to the Rank or the 
South Sea House (according to the fund) for the ratification of 
tlieir agreement and the actual transference of the stock. 
“ For this-purjiose, - ’ to quote the detail of the forms os given 
by Or. Hamilton, “ the seller makes out a note in writing, 
which contains the name and designation of the seller and 
purchaser, and the sum and description of flic stock to be trans¬ 
ferred. He deliver* this to the proper clerk,* and then All* up 


a receipt, a printed form of which, with blanks, is obtained at 
the office. The clerk, in the mean time, examines the seller's 
accounts; and if be find him possessed of the stodc proposed 
to be sold, he makes out the transfer. This is signed in the 
books by tbe seller, who delivers tlie receipt to the clerk; and 
upon the .purchaser's signing hi* acceptance in the hook, the 
clerk signs the receipt as witness. It is then delivered to tlie 
purchaser upon payment of tlie money, aud thus tlie business is 
completed.” 

The established rate of brokerage is one-eighth per cent, (or 
2s. CW. in the 100/.) upon the amount of stock transferred. 
There is no stamp-duty or tax of any kind upon transfers of 
Government Stock; but the transfer of Bauk Stock under 25/. 
costs fit., above that amount, 12(.; of South Sea Stock under 
100/., 10*., above it, 12s.; and of India Stock, of any amount, 
H. 12s. 

Tbe dividends, it is to be observed, are not actually paid till 
some days (usually about a week) uftcr they have become due; 
and the books at the Transfer Office* are always shut for about 
six weeks previous to die day* of payment, during which period 
no transfers can be regularly made, (,'uod Friday, Christmas 
Day, and the 1st of May and 1st ofNovember (or the Monday 
■following either of these two last-mentioned days, if it should 
fall on a Sunday), are also kept a* holidays at the South Sen 
House and the Transfer Office iu the Rank. Tlie holidays iu 
these establishments formerly amounted to forty-four iu the 
year. At the India House tlie only holidays are Good Friday 
aud Christmas Day. 

In every sale of stock, the purchaser, at whatever time the 
sale maybe made, purchases, along with the stock, the divi¬ 
dends upon it for the current half-year. In consequence of 
this, every description of stock, whatever other circumstances 
may affect its actual price in the market, rises in real value 
every day from term to term; and, if the action of all oilier 
circumstances Were to be excluded, its’price would, in point of 
fuct, continue so to ascend. A person purchasing 100/. 3 per 
cent, consols, immediately before tlie shutting of the banks fur 
the dividends in July, acquires precisely tlie same amount of 
property as if be hail made a similar purchase at the opening 
of the books immediately after tbe payment of tlie dividends in 
die preceding January; but os be bus saved nearly half-a-year's 
interest upon bis money by so deferring his investment, be will 
be willing, of course, to pay a correspondingly higher price for 
tlie stock at the one date than he would have ]iaid at the other. 
Supposing the interval between the two dates to lie four mouths, 
and the current rate of interest to be 3J per cent., tlie Three 
per Cent. Consols, when tliat stock is ut 90, should lie worth 
about 1 per cent, more at the shutting tlmn at tbe opening of 
the books. Table A shows tbe proportion of half-yearly in¬ 
terest which has accrued upon tbe various public funds men¬ 
tioned therein, on tbe 1st and 15th days of each month during 
tlie year. 

Iu addition, however, to the actual transfers negotiated in 
the manner we have just explained, a vast deal of business is 
done in the money-market, lwth when the books are open anil 
when they are shut, in what are called bargains for time. In 
these transactions one party engages to sell to another for a 
certain sum a certain amount of stock on a certain future 
day, the calculation of the seller being that by die day in 
question tbe market price of stock will be lower, diat of the 
buyer diat it will be higher than the price agreed upon. If 
the bargain thus made were to lie actually carried into effect, 
the seller, in case of the juice turning out to be below that 
stipulated for, could purchase the requisite quantity of stock 
hi the open market for a less supv than he would have to re¬ 
ceive for it, and would therefore be a gainer by tlie difference 
between the two sums, while the buyer would be a loser by 
the same differences iu case of the price rising above diat 
stipulated for, exactly the reverse would happen. The_ matter, 
however, it usually settled without any actual delivery iff the 

seller mut apply to the clerk who has hi* station under the Initial of 
his name. In oU the oOcts these are snnmistat sleeks who iota la 
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stock, bat limply by tbe losing party paying the difference. 
“These bargains," says Dr. Hamilton, “are usually made for 
certain days fixed by a committee of the Stock Exchange, 
called tenting day*, of which there are about eight in the 
year,—via., one in each of the months of January, February, 
April, May, July, August, October, mid November; and 
they are always on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, or Friday, 
being the days on which the commissioners for the reduction 
of the national debt make purchases. The settling days in 
January and July ore always the first days of the opening of 
the llank books for public transfer; and these days are notified 
at tbrTOauk, when the books are shut to prepare for tbe divi¬ 
dend. The price at which stock is sold to lie transferred os 
the next settling day is called the price oh account. Some¬ 
times, instead of closing the account on the settling day, the 
stock is carried on to a future day on such terms as the puttie* 
agree on. This is called a continuation'' 

These practices are evidently nothing else thou a sort of bet¬ 
ting, or gambling in the public funds; and as such, they have 
bo n discountenanced by tbe Legislature, and endeavours have 
been made to repress them by means of prohibitions and penal¬ 
ties. As these attempts, however, have wholly failed of their 
design, it may be questioned if there be any wisdom in per¬ 
sisting in them. Dcsides, it is by no means clear that any 
mischief is really done liy this kind of speculation in the 
funds. The consequence, however, of the denouncement of 
such transactions by the law is, that bargains for time cannot 
bo enforced in the courts, and the parties, therefore, are only 
to he held to them by a sense of iiunonr, and by such restraints 
In the way of exposure mid degradation as a private society 
like the Committee of the Stock Exchange may apply to its 
mrmlicr*. Parties not fulfilling their engagements cease to be 
members of the society, and are incapable of being re-admitted; 
their names are also posted up for a certain time iu the Great 
Itnum. In this way their credit on Change is, of course, 
effectually destroyed. Such defaulters, in tbe language of tho 
Stock Exchange, urc railed Lame Ducks. In the same tech¬ 
nical dialect the teller, in a bargain for time, is termed a Bear, 
und tbe buyer a Butt —iu aHusiou, it is commonly said, to tbe 
nature of the opposite interests of the two parties—that of the 
seller being to lieal down prices, as die bear tramples anything 
under its feet—that of the buyer, to elevate them, os the bull is 
accustomed to toss the object of its attack into the air. 

Instead of the fundholders, as is popularly imagined, being 
generally persons of gTeat wealth, it appears that the yearly 
dividends of about a third of them do not exceed 10/. for each 
person, and that those of very nearly tive-sixllis of them do not 
yield more than 100/. a-year to each. Dut further, os Mr. 
M'CullocU has remarked, “ it is evident from this account, 
that the number of persons having a direct interest in tlie funds 
is much greater than it represents. The dividends upon the 
funded property belonging to the Equitable and other iusurance 
conqxmies, the different bonking companies, &c., aw paid upon 
single warrants, as if they were due to so many private indivi¬ 
duals; whereas they arc really paid to these individuals only 
because they act as factors or trustees for a vast number more. 
It is consequently quite absurd to pretend, as is sometimes 
done, that any interference with funded property would affect 
only 200,000 individuals out of a population of 25,000,000. 
Any attack u)iou the dividends would really be destructive, 
not merely of tbe interests of those to whom dividend warrants 
are issued, but of alt who depend upon them; it would destroy 
our whole system of insurance ami banking, and overspread 
the country with bankruptcy and ruin. Not only, therefore, is 
every proposal for an invasion of the property of tbe fundholders 
bottomed on injustice and robbery, but It would, were it acted 
upon, be little less ruinous to the community than to the pecu¬ 
liar doss intended to lie plundered.” 

The number of individuals directly interested in the public 
funds os propr ie t o rs of stock is very considerable. The follow¬ 
ing statement will show that tbe holders of stock to a compara¬ 
tively small amount boar > large proportion to tbe whole num¬ 
ber. of nstsoos haring money invested to the fends 


TH* FUNDING SYSTEM. 


831 

Not exceeding 

1SSS. 

1S». 

£& 

87,176 

85,000 

10 

41,018 

45,147 

50 

08.303 

OH,946 

100 

25,011 

26,205 

200 

14,701 

14,816 

300 

4,493 

4,523 

600 

2,827 

2,750 

1,000 

1,307 

1,337 

2,000 

260 

384 

exceeding 



£2,000 


192 


By means of the savings' hanks the National Debt is ren¬ 
dered a mean* of facilitating die accumulation of capital. In 
France the means of purchasing stock in the funds have been 
considerably extended since 1819. In that year auxiliary 
Grand* Litre* (colled Petit* Grand* lavret) were oponed in 
the provinces, and, as the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review* (Np. 
xiv. p. 418) remarks, “ by familiarising the people with the 
subject, end facilitating the means of drawing out their money, 
added greatly to die demand for public securities, which woe 
still further increased by reducing, in 1822, the mtnimnm of 
an investment from fifty livws (about V.) to ton, and giving 
various facilities far transfer and receipt of dividends in these 
small accounts." Tho disposition to hoard money is very 
strong in France, and it was therefore politic to adopt measures 
for encouraging its circulation. In England the savings’ banks 
offer nearly die same facilities ns the Petit* Grand* Litre* in 
France ; and the rate of interest being fixed midinde pendent of 
the ju ices of stock, a spirit of gambling is not encouraged. To 
the numbers in the above table, represented as being directly 
interested in die stability of the funding system, there ought to 
be added tbe dejxisitors in savings’ banks, which iu Novom- 
licr, 1830, comprised 748,306 persotu, whose investments 
amounted to the sum of 22,425,812/.; of which 10,246,221/. 
belonged to 622,468 depositors iu England, exclusive of Wales. 


Taiii.b A. 



N«i. I. 

3 per cent, 
stork : divt- 
lomU pftyuhle 
fttli Jim. and 
fttli July. 

Nu. 2. 

3 pur cent, 
stock ; dlvi* 
lends fM> ulili* 
fttli A pr. and 
UMh Oct. 

No. 3. 

34 per ornl. 
stork : Ulvl- 
IimkIm pHyiililc 
Mil Jan. and 
Mil July. 

No. 4. 

Si percent, 
storki dial. 

lends payable 
Mil Apr. and 
Kith Oct. 



.?. 

d. 

jt. 

</. 

*. </. 

r. d. 

Jan. 

1 

29 

4 

14 

1 

31 3 

16 5 


15 

1 

8 

16 

5 

1 11 

10 2 

Feb. 

1 

4 

6 

19 

4 

5 2 

23 6 


15 

6 

9 

21 

9 

7 17 

25 4 

Mar. 

1 

!) 

I 

21 

1 

10 0 

28 1 


15 

11 

5 

26 

s 

13 4 

mi lo 

•A]ir. 

1 

11 

3 

29 

1 

16 8 

31 3 


15 

10 

7 

1 

7 

19 3s 

1 1« 

May 

l 

10 

3 

4 

3 

23 4 

4 10 


15 

21 

7 

a 

4 

25 1 

7 6 

June 

1 

24 

4 

9 

1 

28 5 

10 7 


15 

26 

8 

11 

4 

ill I 

lit 2 

July 

l 

29 

4 

13 

10 

ill it 

16 2 


15 

1 

8 

16 

2 

1 11 

IS 0 

Aug. 

l 

4 

5 

IN 

10 

5 ;i 

21 11 


15 

6 

8 

2) 

0 

7 11 

24 7 

Sept. 

1 

9 

1 

23 

9 

11 2 

27 ft 


15 

11 

It 

26 

0 

13 10 

30 4 

Oct. 

1 

14 

4 

28 

6 

10 It 

33 2 


15 

16 

8 

0 

10 

19 7 

1 0 

Nov. 

1 

19 

5 

3 

0 

22 9 

4 4 


15 

21 

H 

0 

1 

25 6 

6 11 

Dec. 

1 

21 

i 

8 

3 

23 4 

10 3 

J } 

15 

26 

7 

11 

2 

31 0 

13 1 


Column 1 applies to It per Cent. Consol*;— it per Cent. 17SMNew 
Mouth Sea Annnttie*. 

., S applies to S per Cant, Itedaead, and Old Month Hea An¬ 
nuities. 

„ S applies to New 3| per Cent., and South 8ca Stock. 

„ 4 applies to par Cent. Consols. 

‘ Tiw number far this fiat cannot be given. 
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OFFICIAL STATEMENTS RELATING TO THE NATIONAL BEST.* 


I.— Account (bowing the State of the Public Debt, both « to Capitol and Cuabob, excluding the Loam* rai*ed for die 

Emancipation of the Slave Pom ation in the CoLOHisa. 


You. 

Unredeemed 

Public Funded Debt. 

Annual Internet. 

Annul tie* 
for Him, and for 
Term* of Year*. 

Management. 

Total Annul Rhetge 
of Unredeemed 
Public Funded Debt. 

1827 . . 

1830 . . 
1884 « . 
184ft * . 

£. t. d. 

m,m,m o of 

757,486,900 17 6} 
743,675,200 10 9f 
740,200,190 17 Of 

£ | ^ 
25,000,320 13 3( 

21,103,200 0 4J 
23,603,502 12 9J 
23,052,933 14 6} 

£. «. tL 

2,610,754 11 

3,267,375 11 1| 
4,028,777 3 0* 
4,012,1(0 3 11 

£1 1 . d* 

278,788 7 0 
275,179 3 4 
151,171 10 Of 
151,547 12 0} 

£. *. d. 
28*389,809 12 4* 

27,074,754 14 10 
27,783,434 13 4} 
27,816,027 11 2 


S.—-Account (bowing the State of the Public Debt, bqjfe ae to Capital and Ciiabob, supposing the Terminable Amiuit it* 

be converted into equivalent Perpetual Annuities. 


Yew/ 

Unredeemed 

Public Funded llebt, 
Including 

the Value in Capital of (lie 
Terminable Anuiiltiea. 

Annual Interest, 
including the Interne of 
the Value tn Capital 
of the 

Terminable Aunuitlee. 

Management. 

Total Annual Charge 
of Unredeemed 

Public Funded Debt. 

1827 . 

£. #. d. 

822,778,347 13 2f 

£. *. d. 

27,083,877 12 2J 

£ J. d. 

279,500 17 0J 

£. *. d. 

27,305,378 9 3J 

1830 . 

811,278,253 .0 6{ 

25,084,603 10 SJ 

273,572 5 0J 

20,218,460 4 RJ 

1834. 

709,583,378 5 7* 

25,360,283 7 10J 

152,124 14 6J 

25,712,410 2 4} 

1840, including Slave Email* 1 
cipatum Lean . . . / 

815,250,634 4 10} 

25,094,702 7 9J 

150,132 12 5} 

20,150,835 0 2| 

,, excluding said Loan . . 

703,080,885 15 2| 

25,311,971 3 10J 

149,603 » 11} 

25,401,631 13 10 


3.— Abstract (bowing the State nf the Ptmrto Debt, Funded and Unfunded, both as to Cirn \( and Chain;e,— 1st, Includ- 
ing the Loans 1 aid'd for the Emancipation of the St ave Population iu the Colon ice; 2nd, Excluding the (aid Loan*. 


Year. 

Unredeemed 
Pulilir Debt, 
Funded 
and Unfunded. 

Annual Interest. 

Annuities 
for Live**, 
and for Terms 
ot Years. 

Management. 

Total 

Annual Charge of th * 
Unredeemed 
PuIiIil llebt. 
Funded 
and \ nfunded. 

1827 . 

£. 

805,023,712 

£. 

26,338,210 

£. 

2,610,751 

£. 

278,788 

£. 

29,227,752 

1630 . 

764,758,616 

21,724,629 

3,297,375 

275,170 

28,297,18.1 

1834 a . 

773,201,900 

24,289,161 

4,028,777 

151,173 

28,169,113 

1840j Including Slate Email-1 
cipdtiun Loan . • . J 

788,642,773 

25,042,558 

4,114,021 

’158,363 

29,314,942 

,, excluding said Loan. . 

708,471,151 

24,411,551 

4,012,116 

151,517 

28,575,215 


4.-—AbstbacF (bowing the State nf the Public Debt, Funded ami Unfunded, both 0( to Capital and Ciiauuk, (opposing 
the Termiualile Aunuitie* be converted into equivalent Perpetual Anuuitiee. 













































THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 


These u perhaps no portion of the earth's surface, of the mm 
extent, which contain* ao great a variety of those minerml sub¬ 
stances which minuter to thr necereities and comfort* of life, 
as the island of Great Britain. The almost inexhaustible mines 
of coal, which am found in so many different parts of the 
island, have unquestionably been one of the chief sources of our 
wealth, and of our influence among the other nations of Europe. 
All our great manufacturing town*—Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley—are not only situated 
in the immediate vicinity of coal, but never would have ex¬ 
isted without it. If we had possemed no coal, we should have 
lost the greater part of the wealth which we derive from our 
metallic ores, for they could neither have been drawn from the 
depths where they lie concealed, nor, if found near the surface, 
could they have been profitably refuted. Without coal the 
steam-engine would probably have remained among the appa¬ 
ratus of the philosopher: not only did the fuel supply the 
means of working the machine, but the demand for artificial 
power, in order to raise that same fuel from the bowels of the 
egjlh, more immediately led to the practical application of the 
great discovery made by Watt while repairing the philosophi¬ 
cal instrument of Dr. Black. Before the invention of the 
stcam-engiue, (lie power required to move machinery was con¬ 
fined to the impelling force of running water, of wind, of ani¬ 
mal and humau strength,—all too weak, unsteady, irregular, 
uud costly to admit of the possibility of extensive application. 
But the steam-engine gave a new power to the human race, 
cajiable of bciug applied to every purpose, and in every situa; 
lion where fuel can be found. Thus manufacture* arose, 
and from the cheapness with which labour could be com¬ 
manded, and tiie prodigious increase of work done in the same 
space of time, their produce was so reduced in price as to bring 
luxuries and comforts within the reach of thousands who never 
enjoyed them before. New tastes thus excited and increasing 
consumption multiplied manufacturing establishments, and 
llwir demands led to great manufactures of machinery; com¬ 
petition led to improvement in the steam-engine itself, and thus, 
by the reciprocal action of improvement and demand, our 
machinery and manufactures gradually acquired their present 
high degree of perfection. With the improvement of the steam- 
engine cume the application of it to navigation and to wheel- 
carriages, which has already, in a few years, produced such 
extraordinary results. 

Next to coal, iron is the most important of our mineral trea¬ 
sures ; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that the ore of 
that metal should in Great Britain be placed in greatest abun¬ 
dance, not only in the vicinity of, but actually associated with, 
the coal necessary to separate the metal from the impurities of 
the ore, so as to render it fit for use. In Sweden, aud most 
other countries where iron-mines exist, the ore is refined by 
mrans of wood; but no space on the surface of our islaud could 
have been spared to grow timber for such a purpose; and thus, 
without coal, in place of being, as we ure now, great exporters 
of wrought and unwrought iron to distant nations, we must 
have depended on other countries for this metal. 

There are extensive mines of lead in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, Lanarkshire, Dumfriesshire, and several other 
places in Great Britain, sufficient not only for the internal de¬ 
mand for that metal, but yielding a considerable amount for 
exportation. Copper is produced in large quantities in Corn¬ 
wall, and the same county ha* been celebrated for its tin-mihes 
for nearly two thousand years. 

Coal, iron, lead, copper, and tin, are the principal minerals 
of our country, which, in common language, are usually asso¬ 
ciated with the idea of the produce of mines. There 1* no 
silver or gold, with the exception of a little of the former con¬ 


tained in eome of the ores of lead, and which is separated by re¬ 
fining, when in sufficient quantity to yield a profit beyond the 
expense of the process; but we have some other metals highly 
useful in the arts, such as sine, antimony, and manganese. 

Betides the substances above mentioned, we have many other 
mineral treasures of greet importance. Of these the most vS> 
luable perhaps is limestone, from its use in agriculture, and 
from it* being an indispensable ingredient in mortar for build* 
ing; and there are not many parts of the island far distant from 
a supply of this material. Building-stone is found in meet 
pert* of the country; mid although we must go to Italy for the 
material for the art' of sculpture to be employed upon, we have 
freestone* applicable to all the purposes of ornamental architec¬ 
ture, *ud we have many marbles of great beauty. If stone* be 
far off, clay ie never Wanting to supply a substitute; and the 
most distant notions have their daily food served up in vessel^ 
the materials of which, dug from our clay-pits, have given 
occupation to thousand* of our industrious population in our 
potteries and china manufactures. For our supply of salt, that 
essential part of the daily sustenance of almost every human 
being, we have in the mines and salt springs of Cheshire and 
Worcestershire almost inexhaustible store* of the purest quality, 
unmixed with those earthy and other ingredient* which must 
be separated by on expensive process, before a culinary salt 
can be obtained from the water of the sea. 

Familiar as is almost every one of tlio mineral sulwtancea 
we have named, in the common business of life, there are many 
persons who have a very imperfect idea from whence they are 
derived, and what previous processes they undergo before they 
can be made applicable to use. We therefore propose to 
make them acquainted with the natural history of our mineral 
treasures, with the mode in which they are obtained from the 
mines, and with the operation* they are subjected to, before 
they can be brought forward as marketable commodities. To 
(to this, however, in uu intelligible manner, some preliminary 
information is indispensable, without which the terms we must 
employ would not lie understood. This introductory matter 
will emliruca a popular sketch of the leading doctrines in 
Geology, that department of science whose object is to inves¬ 
tigate die nature and properties of the substances of which the 
solid crust of the earth, is composed; the laws of their com¬ 
binations, as constituting the elements of rocks and other 
stony masses; the arrangement of these different masses, and 
their relations to each other; the changes which they appear 
to have undergone at various successive periods; and, finally, 
to establish a just theury of the construction of that solid 
prusb 

The term Geology is derived from two Greek words meaning 
a ducturte (logos), resjiecting the earth (ge). In giving an 
outline of this science, our solo purpose is to render our de¬ 
scription of some of the principal mineral productions that 
we meet with in common life more intelligible. We mean to 
confine ourselves to the great general truths which have been 
discovered, without entering upou any detail of the proofs and 
reasonings upon which these have been established. 

The earth is a spherical body, somewhat flattened at the poles, 
the diameter from pole to pole being about 3 7 mile* less than 
that which intersects the equator; more than three-fifths of it* 
surface ate oorered by the ocean; the laud rise* from tin sur¬ 
face of the sea in the form of islands ted of great continuous 
masses called continents, without any regularity of outline, 
either where it comes in Contact with the wafer, or in vertfea&r 
elevation,—its surface being diversified by plains, valWy^b^v.'; 
and mountains, which sometime* rise to die height of 
fret above tire level of the tea. NnaMMtwsouiidiagaj^^^^ 

cot parts of the world lam stafet:&«t 
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u as diversified fay inequalities as the surface of the land: a 
great part of it is unfathomable to ua, and the island* and conti¬ 
nents which rise above its surface are the summit* of mountain*. 

Different climates produce different race* of auimal* aud 
different families of plants; but the mineral kingdom, at fax 
as tlie nature of stone is concerned, is independent of the influ¬ 
ence of climate, the same rocks being found in the polar and 
in the equatorial regions. From all the observation* hitherto 
made, there is no reason to suppose that any unex plo red coun¬ 
try contain* mineral bodies with which we ate not already ac¬ 
quainted j and although we cannot say of what rocks an un¬ 
examined land ia likely to 1>« composed, it is extremely im¬ 
probable that any exteisdee retire of rocks should be found, 
constituting a das* different from any which have been already 
met‘with in other parts of the globe. 

... When we dig through the vegetable soil we usoally come 
to day, sand, or gravel, or to a mixture of these unconsolidated 
materials; and, in some countries, we shall probably find 
nothing else at the greatest depths to which we are able to pe¬ 
netrate, But in most places, after getting through the clay 
and gravel, we should come upon a hard done, lying iu layer* 
or hods parallel to each other, either of one kind or of different 
kinds, according to the depth; and which would vary in differ¬ 
ent countries, and in different places in the *ame country, a* 
well in its constituent parts a* in the thickness, alternation, and 
position of it* bed* or layer*. It ha* been ascertained by ob¬ 
servation in various parts of the world, that the crust of the 
earth is composed of a series of such layers, distinguishable 
from each other by very marked characters. The elements of 
which they are composed are not very numerous, being for the 
most part th# hard substance called quarts by mineralogists, of 
which gun-flints may be cited as a familiar example, and the 
well-known suhetances, cl&y and limestone; but these elements' 
•re aggregated or mixed up together in so many proportions 
and forms as to produce a considerable variety of rocks. Be¬ 
tides this elementary composition, or what may he termed their 
sfapfr structure, the greatest proportion of the rocks that are so 
arrauged in layers contain foreign bodies, such as fragment* of 
Other rocks, shells, bones of land and amphibious animals and 
of fishes, and portions of trees and plants. It has further Iwen 
found that these different layers, or ttrvtu as they ore called, 
lie upon each other in a certain determinate order, which it 
netur, iu any degree, inverted. Supjmse tiie series of strata to 
be represented by the letters of the alphabet, A being the stra¬ 
tum nearest the surface, and 'A the lowest: A is never found 
Mow Z nor under nuy other of the intervening letters; nor is 
Z ever found ahuve any of the letter* that stand before it in the 
alphabet.; and so it is with ail the strata represented by the 
«th« letter*. Thi* will be rendered more clear by the annexed 
diagram, which i* an imaginary section of the crust of the 
globe, representing a series of different strata. On one side 
there is a general description of the nature of the stone; on the 
other the name of some particular place where that stratum is 
to be seeu. But although this regularity is Me order of super- 
pueitjon exists, all the different member* of the series do not 
always occur together; on tins contrary, there is no instance 
where they have all heen found iu one place. It possibly may 
happen that where C is ftmnd iua horuontnl position, by going 
deeper all fin rest would follow in succession, but this we can 
- Merer know, as the .thickuess would be greatly beyond our 
meant of penetrating; end there are reasons which render the 
existence of such an uninterrupted series extremely improbable. 

It Very seldom happen* dad mote than three or four mem hers 
V the eerie* can be seen together;—weeey of the series, because 
each member b composed of ret almost infinite number of 
subordinate layers. This order of succession bee been deter* 
toh»»d by the combination of many observations made in dif- 
‘Iktent countries at distant points. The order of three or four 
Jqteiftnwm adtaWmed to one plane; tire sffer stratum in 
*° ** lowest member it a' second series 

dad 1 hr fate * e ffetum at the Sretototion was 
at a third peiMt; «td ia like 


manner the order of superposition was discovered throughout 
the whole range. The Strata which lie next each other in the 
diagram are not always so in nature; at far instance, it very 
often happens that F Ike upon H, G being altogether absent; 
and C may even be seen lying on R, the whole of the inter¬ 
vening member* of the aerie* being wanting. Very frequently 
one of the lowest members of die aeries appears at the surface. 
Bvety one know* that sometimes chalk, somethne* slate, lie* 
immediately beneath the vegetable soil, or even at the surface 
without that scanty covering; but if a lower member of the 
•cries represented in the diagram he seen at the surface, how¬ 
ever deep we might go, we should never find nuy one of those 
rook* that belong to the higher member* of that aeries. The 
immense practical advantage of this knowledge of the deter¬ 
minate order of succession will be seen at once; for if O, of 
any of die lower member* of the eerie*, were found to occupy 
the stoface of the country, it would be at once known that all 
search for coal in that spot would be fruitless. 

Geologists have fixed the order of superposition in the strata 
composing the crust of the globe, partly by the mineral com¬ 
position of each member of the series, partly by their contain¬ 
ing fragment* of other rocks, but chiefly from the remains of 
animals and plants that are imbedded iu them. It was ob¬ 
served that there was a class of rocks distinguished by a con¬ 
siderable degree of hardness, by closeness of texture, by their 
arrangement in slaty beds, and by po s se o ring, .when in thick 
masses, a glistening structure called crystalline by mineralo¬ 
gists, and of which statuary marble, or loaf sugar, may be 
quoted as familiar examples: when associated wirh nicks of 
another sort, also, they always were lowest.—These are marked 
It in the diagram No. 1. Above aud in contact with them 
another group of strata was observed, which had a good deal 
of resemblance to those below them in mineral composition, 
but contained rounded fragments of oilier rucks, and when 
theso fragments wete examined they were found to be identical 
with the rocks composing the lower stTato. This second se¬ 
ries was observed to lie covered by another group of strata 
which contained shells and enrnis, bodies that had never liecn 
seen in any of the lower strata. Thus it was clear that pre¬ 
vious to the formation of this third group there hod existed 
rocks to supply the imbedded fragments, and to contain the 
waters of the ocean in which the animals that once inhabited 
the shells mutt have lived. Observing the strata as they lay 
one above another towards the surface, it was found that 
many were entirely composed of the fragments of pre-existing 
rocks either in the form of pebbles or of sand cemented toge¬ 
ther; that there was a vast increase in the numtier and variety 
of the imhedded shells, the latter forming very often entire 
bed* of rock, many feet in thickness; and that the remains of 
plants began to appear. In this manner certain great divisions 
of the strata were established by very clear and infallible dis¬ 
tinctive character*. But about 3.1 year* ago, Mr. William 
Smith, of Churchill, iu Oxfordshire, by an extensive series of 
observations in different ports of England, ascertained that 
particular strata were characterised by the presence of certain 
fossil shells, which were either confined exclusively to them, 
or iu predominating quantity, or were of rare occurrence in 
other strata; and he was thns enabled to identify two rocks at 
distant points as belonging to one stratum, when mere mineral 
characters would eitlier have left him in uncertainty, or have 
entirely failed in deciding the question. When this discovery 
became known to geologists, numerous observations were made 
in other countries, which completely proved that the principle 
held good generally, and throughout the whole series of strata, 
from the lowest in which organic remains an found to thum 
nearest the surface. Under the direction of this guide, geolo¬ 
gists have heen enabled to discover lines of separation in the 
great divisions which bad heen established by prior observa¬ 
tions, pointing out distinct epochs of deposition, and revealing 
a mi c e— i on of changes in the organic and inorganic creation, 
in a determinate chronological order. This more accurate 
knowledge of the structure of the crust of the globe it of the 
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highest interest end importance, not only as a matter of spe¬ 
culative science, but as regards the practical advantages in 
common life that have been derived from it. 

An examination of the phenomena exhibited by the internal 
structure of this series of superimposed rocks has established 
this further principle—that all the strata must have been de¬ 
posited on pre-existing ground that was either horisontal, or 
nearly so, at the bottom of a fluid holdiug their materials 
either in suspension or in solution, or partly both. Now as we 
know of no fluid in which this could have taken place, except 
water, geologists have come to the conclusion that the chief 
part of all the strata, however elevated they may now be above 
tiie level of the sea, were gradually deposited at the bottom of 
the ocean, and the remainder of them at the bottom of inland 
■eas or lakes. But if this he so, what mighty revolutions 
must have taken place to cause rocks formed io the depths of 
the ocean to occupy the summits of the highest mountains ! 
By what known agency can so extraordinary a change of posi¬ 
tion have been effected 1 That the fact of elevation is indis¬ 
putable, is proved by the shells imbedded in strutilled rocks 
at the greatest elevations; and geologists, who have endea¬ 
voured to discover by what cause this change in the relative 
positiou of the rock and the sea has been brought about, by an 
attentive observation of the phenomena of earthquakes and 
volcanoes, and the resemblance between the products of the 
latter and certain parts of the earth's structure, which we have 
yet to notice, have arrived at a very prolmble solution of (lie 
problem. 

Although the strata were originally deposited in an horizontal 
position, and are often found so in the greater proportion of 
cases, especially as regards the inferior members of the series 
represented in diagram No. 1, they are not uniformly so, but 
are inclined more or less; and they have lieen seen not only 
at every angle of inclination, but very often in a vertical posi¬ 
tion. When a vertical section of a mountain is ex|ioscd, os 
is often the case in valleys or the deep lied of a river, such 
an appeurauce as tluit represented in diagram No. 2 is not 



uncommon; ami if the strntnm a lie enmposed of rounded 
blocks of stone surrounded by fine sand or clay, and if the 
etratiiui b contain u layer of .shells lying |wrallel to the sides 
of the stratum, mid if they lie unbroken although of the most 
delicate texture, it is manifest that these strata could not have 
been dejiosited in their present vertical position, hut upon a 
level ground. Sometimes they are not only disturbed from 
their horisoutality, but are bent, and contorted in the most 
extraordinary way, ns if they hail been acted upon by some 
powerful force while they were yet in a soft flexible state, as 
shown in the diagram No. 3,—an appearance very common in 



the slate racks of (lie north coast of Devon. 

We have said that if we dig through the superficial cover¬ 
ing of sand and clay we usually come upon stone disposed iu 
layers; but there are many places where we should find a rock 
without any «uch arrangement, aud which would continue of 


the some uniform texture, and without any parallel rents divid¬ 
ing it into beds, however deeply we might penetrate into it. 
Such mutratiJUd neb, although of limited extent in propor¬ 
tion to the otrati/ied raeb, constitute a considerable portion of 
the crust of the earth, and in all parts of it they generally rise 
above the surface in huge unshapen masses, surrounded by 
the stratified rocks; and sometimes they occupy districts of 
great extent where none of the latter rocks can tie seen. In 
mineral composition they are essentially different Ikons the 
other class; never consisting of limestone, or sandstone, or clay, 
and never containing rounded pebbles, shells, or the remains 
of any other kind of organized matter. Their elementary con¬ 
stituent parts are simple mineral substances, which, although 
sometimes found in the stratified rocks, are always, in the 
rocks we now speak of, in different combination*; they are 
always in that particular stute called crystalline; and when 
the parts are large enough to lie distinguished they are seen to 
interlace each other, and by this arrangement they form a very- 
hard, tough stone, very difficult to break into regular squared 
forms or to work with the chisel, aud they are capable of re¬ 
ceiving very often a liigli polish. The euhetancee most familiar 
to us in common life, which lieloug to thie class of rocks, are 
granite, whinstone, and basalt. The stones in the carriage¬ 
ways, and the curli-siones of the aide-pavement, in the streets 
of London, are usually granite; Waterloo Bridge is built of 
it; and fine specimens of different varieties may lie seen in the 
new buildings in Coveut Garden market, in the King's Library 
at the British Museum, and among the larger Egyptian an¬ 
tiquities at the latter place. Granite is found in great abun¬ 
dance iu the Grampians mid other mountains of Scotland, in 
Devonshire in the mountainous district of Dartmoor, uud in 
several parts of Cornwall. There are various kinds of whin- 
•tone, which is a term chiefly used in Scotland and the north 
of England, although the rock is met with iu Wales and iu 
the centre ami western parts of England. The vnrit-ties, how¬ 
ever, are usually produced by changes iu the proportions and 
sizes of the same ingredients. Jt is usually of a ilark-greeti 
colour, approaching to black, and often speckled with white. 
Some of die paving-stones of the carriage-ways in the streets 
of London are whiiiitoue, brought from the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. It is often met with iu the form of natural 
pillars, not round but angular, having sometimes three, some¬ 
times six, aud even eight sides, which are usually called 
bataltic rolnmnn: the Giant's Causeway in Ireland, and Fin- 
gal's Cave in the island of Stafl'u, on the west coast of Scot¬ 
land, ure beautiful examples of that peculiar structure. 

We now proceed to show iu what manlier the two classes of 
rocks, the Strati/M and the Unoiratijitil, ore associated It is 
quite evident that the mode of formation of the two must have 
lieen totally different. The strata, by their parallel arrange¬ 
ment, die |iebhles of pre-existing rocks, ami remains of living 
bodies which they contain, demonstrate Ait they must have 
been formed uuder water by deposition from die surface down¬ 
wards. The whole characters of the unstratified rocks prove 
that they must hare come to the surface from the interior of 
the earth, nftrr the deposition of the strata; that is, diey have 
lieen ejected among the strata from below in a melted condi¬ 
tion. This conclusion is derived from a careful examination 
and comparison of the unstratified rocks with the products of 
those burning mountains that have thrown out streams of melted 
stone or lava, both in past ages and in our own time. There is 
a great similarity, often an identity, of compoeitiop between 
the unstratified rocks and lava, and the closest analogy in the 
phenomena exhibited by the masse* of both kinds, and in their 
relations to the stratified rocks with which they come in 
contact. 

In every cue the unstratified rocks lie under the stratified. 
This order is never reversed, except iu cases which are decep¬ 
tive appearances, and where they have been protruded between 
strata. It may indeed be said that this fact of inferiority of 
position isno proof of ejection from helow, far leu of posteriority 
of formation, for they might have been the foundation on which 
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the ibate era deposited; hot their eruption from the interior, 
and that it took {dace after the etiata were formed, are proved 
liy other evidence, at we (hall presently ahow. 

A eectiou of the cruet of the earth, where the etratified and 
onetratified rock* have been found omociated together, hae often 
exhibited the appearance reprewuted by the diagram No. 4. 

A and B are mountains of granite or of whinituiie, with strata 
of limestone lying upon it. From A branches connected with 
the principal mass penetrate into the superincumbent strata, 
and iu the mountain B the granite overlies the limestone for a 


considerable my near the top, as if it had Bowed over at tliat 
place, and lower down it hae forced its way between two strata. 
Now as the penetrating substance must necessarily be of subse¬ 
quent formation to the body that it penetrates, the granite must 
have been formed after the limestone, although die latter rests' 
upon it. But if any doubt remained, it would he removed by 
the additional fast, that tfao granite veins in the mountain A 
contain pn g»l»r fragments of limestone, identical wills the strata 
above, and the fractured cuds are seen to fit the places of the 
continuous stratum from which they hove been broken oB*. 



The ejection of the unstratified rocks from below is proved 
by the penetration of their veins into the superincumbent strata 
iu an upward direction, often with the most slender ramifica¬ 
tions to a great distance, and by the portions broken from the 
strata aud enveloped in the substance uf the vein. That they 
were ejected in a melted state is shown by the close resem¬ 
blance in mineral composition of the unstratified rocks to the 
products of existing volcanoes, and by remarkable clinngcs 
often observed to have taken place iu the strata where they come 
in contact with granite and wliinstone. Soft chalk is converted 
into a hard crystalline limestone like statuary marble; clay 
and sandstone are changed into a substance ns hard and com- 
]iact ns flint, and coal is turned into rake ; all of them changes 
which are analogous to wliat takes place when the substances 
are subjected to a strong artificial heat under great pressure. 
In thr case of coal it is i cry remarkable; for wlien a lied of 
that sulatance, uml a stratum of clay lying next it, come iu 
contact with wliinstone, the tur of the coal is often iltiven into 
the clay, and the coal loses all property of giving flame, 
although, at a distance from the wliinstone, it is of a rich 
caking quality. 

Although we bate not any accurate means of determining 
the relative ages of the unstratified roeks, there are very deci¬ 
sive proof* that different members of the same class have been 
ejected ill distinct periods, and that the same substances have 
lieen thrown up at different times far (listaut from each other. 
Granite, iu veins, has never been seen to penetrate beyond the 
lower strata; hut wliinstone and the lavas of existing volcanoes 
protrude in masses, and semi out veins through all the strata : 
veins uf one sort of granite traverse masses of another kind, and 
wliinstone and basalt veins are not only found crossing masses 
and other veins of similar rocks, but even of granite. 

' As tlie highly elevated, broken, and contorted positions of 
the strata are only explicable on the supposition of a powerful 
force acting upon them from below, and as they are seen so 
elevated and contorted in tlie neighbourhood of the unstrali- 
fied rocks, it is a very probable inference that the mountain 
chains and oilier inequalities mi the earth's surface have lieen 
occasioned by the horizontally deposited strata having lieen 
heaved up by the eruption of these rocks, although they may 
not always appear, but lie only occasionally protruded to tlie 
surface through the rents produced by tlie eru|iiive force. 
Tlie phenomena of earthquakes ore connected with the same 
internal action, and these have often been accompanied by 
permanent elevations of entire portions of a country. This 
theory of the elevation of mountains by a force acting from 
the interior of the earth is supported by numerous events which 
have occurred repeatedly within the period of history down to 
our own time. In the middle of a gulf in the island of San- 
torino, in the Grecian Archipelago, an bland rote from the sea 
14-1 yean before the Christian era; in 1437 it was raised in 


height anil increased in dimensions; in 1373 another island' 
arose in the same gulf, and in 1707 a third. These island* 
arc composed of hard rock, and in that, last formed there are 
beds of limestone and of other rocks containing shells. In tlie 
year 1832 Chili was visited by a violent earthquake which 
raised the whole line of coast for the distance of above one 
hundred miles to the height of thieo or four feel above its 
former level. Valparaiso is situated about the middle of the 
tract thus permanently elevated. A portion of Cutch, near 
the mouth of the Indus, underwent a similar revolution in the 
year 181H, when a district, nearly sixty miles iu length by 
sixteen iu hreudth, was raised by uii earthquake about ten 
feet above its original level. A volrauic eruption burst out 
in an adjiiiuingpart of India, at llhnoi, at the exact jieriml 
when the shocks of this eartlKjuake terminated. These cases 
must not be confounded with the production of new moun¬ 
tains, such os that of Jortillo in Mexico in the year 1730, 
which was raised to the height of 1000 feel above the table 
land of Maljiais by eruptions of scoriie and the outpouring of 
lava. The appearance of a new island off the count of Sicily 
in the year I Mill is another phenomenon of the latter chum. 
1) rose from a part of the sea which was known by soundings 
a few years liefore to have lieen 000 feel deep, to the height of 
107 feel ulmve the wafer, and formed a circumference of 
nearly two-thirds of a mile. It wo* composed of loose cin¬ 
ders, and the fMvrt that rose above the level of the sea wo* 
washed awuy in the winter uf tlie same year, but an extensive 
slmal remains. 

It must not lie aupjiuaed that these internal movements only 
took place after the whole series of strata, represented in dia¬ 
gram No. 1, had been deposited. There must have been lung 
iulervals lietwern the termination of the deposition of one 
mein 1st of the series and the commencement of that of the 
stratum immediately above it; and uiteruul movements, ac¬ 
companied with distnrliauce of the already defaulted strata, 
after they had come to consolidate into stone, iipjs'nr to have 
taken place during the whole period in which tlie strata, from 
tlie lowest to tlie uppermost in the scrips, wme dejiosiled. 
This is proved by certain appearances exhibited by tlie strata 
in all parts of the gluts! that have yet lieen examined. The 
diagram No. 5 represents a case of very common occurrence: 
it must be borne in mind that it is an acknowledged principle 
in geology that all stratified rocks, in whatever position tliey 
are now found, must have lieen originally de|wsiteil hori¬ 
zontally. 

There are here five different aerie* of itrata, a, b, e, J, e. 
Now, it is evident, that the series a must have lieen first dis- 
tnrbcd ; that, after its cliauge of position, tlie series b and c 
wen deposited, covering Ibt emit of the strata of tlie series a. 
But e appears to have been acted upon by two forces at dis¬ 
tant points, when it wat thrown out «it its horizontal position, 
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(b) (») [No. a.] («) 


for the strata dip in opposite direction*, forming; a basin-shaped 
cavity, in which the eerie* d wa* depoeited. In like manner, 
after the diaturhance of e, the *erie* t wa* deposited, covering 
the end* of c / but the internal force which raised the tied* e 
from the depth* of the sea to the summit of the mountain 
whew they are now wen, appear* to have acted in auch a di¬ 
rection a* to have carried up the whole mail without disturb¬ 
ing the original horixontality of the structure. It is obvious 
that all the interior strata must have partaken of this last dis¬ 
turbance. There are, besido, numerous ]iroof* that there hare 
■ been not only frequent elevations of the strata, but also de. 
pressious; that the same strata which had been at one time 
raised above the surface of the sea had again sunk down, pre¬ 
serving an inclined position; that they had formed the ground 
upon which uew sediment wus deposited, and had again been 
raised up, carrying along with them the more recently formed 
strata. 

It is uot jiossihle to give eveu a brief outliiie of the doctrines 
of geology without referring to the classification of animals. 
The divisions of the stratified rocks which geologists have 
established are founded mainly upon Uieir distinctive charac¬ 
ters os indicated by the remain* of organised bodies contained 
ill the different strata. 

Animals are distributed into four great divisions,— f'ertt- 
brutal, MoUutctnu, Articulated, and Radiated. The kibst 
division includes all those animals which have a backbone; 
and liecuuse the smaller bones or joints of which it is composed 
ore called hy anatomists vertebra (from a Latin word signify¬ 
ing to turn), the individuals that heloug to this division are 
called / ertebraled AmmaU. This division is subdivided into 
four classes,—1. Mummulia, comprehending man, laud quad¬ 
rupeds, and the whale tribe; that is, oil animals which give 
suck to their young, the term being derived from mumma, tiie 
Latin name for breatt. 2. Htrdt, of all kiuds. 3. All those 
animals culled Reptile*, a term derived from the Latin verb 
to creep. Frogs, serpents, liiarda. crocodiles, alligators, tortoises, 
and turtles, are re|itilea, in the sense of the word us used hy 
naturalists. 4. Fithet, of all kinds, except the whale trite. 

The kkcijnI) in vision includes trilws of animals which have 
no bones, und liecuuse their bodies contain no hunl ports, they 
are called MoUutcvut AmmuU , from a,Latin word signifying 
toft. llut. with a few exceptions, they hare all a hard cover¬ 
ing, to which they are either attached, or in which they can 
enclose themselves, und be preserved from injury. Time are 
six classes in this division, founded on certain ]ieculiaritiea of 
anatomical structure; hut, for our present purpose, it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that the animals belonging to this division may he 
eluasifltfd according to differences iu the furms of their shells, 
lor it is the hard parts of animals which furnish tiie records of 
their former existence. Molluscous AmmaU are divisible 
into, 1. Umvatvee, that is, animals armed with a shell or valve 
forming the continuous piece, such us snails and whelks. 
2. Riralree, or those haring two shells united by a hinge, such 
us oysters, cockles, &«. 3. ituUinthee, or those having more 
than two shells, of which the common barnacle is an example. 

The Tin an division is assigned to what are called Articu¬ 
lated Animal*, which have a peculiar anatomical structure, 
called articulations, from articutne, the Latin fora tittle juimI. 
It issubdivid*d into four classes,—1, Annelida, or those having 
a ringed structure, from annulue, the Latin fur rug : leeches 
and earth-worms are examples. 2. Cruetucea, or Ihooe which 


have their soft bodies and limbs protected by a bard coating or 
emit, which in common language we also call shell, such as 
lobsters, crabs, and prawns. 3. Spidtrt, which form a class 
by themselves. 4. Ineecte, such as flies, beetles, bees, and 
butterflies. 

The voubtu division comprehends a great variety of animals 
which are like an assemblage of rays diverging from a common 
point, and lienee are called Radiated Animalt, radio! being the 
Latin for ray. It contains Are classes, but as three of these 
are animals without hard parts, we may pass thpm over; of 
the remaining two, the one contains the echini or sea urchins; 
the other, the very numerous tribe called soopkgtee, from two 
Greek words signifying animal and plant, because tbs animal 
is fixed to the ground and bnilds its strong habitation in the 
form of a shrub, or branch, or leafy plant. Corals and sponges 
belong to this class, aud among all the different animal remains 
that are found in the strata, there is no class which bear* any 
proportion to this last iu point either of frequency of occurrence 
or iu quantity. 

The great divisions of auimals, so fur as the remains of 
species found in the strata are concerned, or as it is termed in 
a fouil state, are briefly these:— 

I. Vertebrated Animals ; Clneeei —Mammalia, Minis, Rep¬ 
tiles, Fishes. 

II. Molluscous Animals; Ctaiiru —Univalve, Mivulve, Mul- 
tivalvc Shells. 

III. Articulated Animals: Ctutee* —Crustacea, Insects. 

IV. Radiated Animals; Clattet —Echini, Zoophytes. 

Each class is farther divisible into several famitiei; each 

family into several genera / each genus into several species, 
according ns greater or minor points of resemblance and dif¬ 
ference bring individuals near to each other. There are certain 
other great distinctions. Some animals eat animal food, tiie 
Canmnifiui; others vegetable food, the Urominivorou* ; koine 
ran lire both in the air amt in water, the Amptubtoue. Among 
tishea, molluscs, and Crustacea, some live iu the sea, some in 
fresh water, some iu both; and of those which inhabit fresh 
water some are peculiar to riven, otlicn to lakes. There are 
also laud-shells, such as the common garden-snail. Certain 
s)iecies are peculiar to particular regions of the earth, living 
adapted to the different temperature and other peculiarities of 
different countries. 

Tiie number of distinguishable genera ami species of fossil 
plants bean a small proportion to that of fossil animal remaiut, 
and the notice we shall be called upon to take of them in the 
preseut brief outline of geology is not such as to require us to 
enter into any previous explanation of the great divisions of 
the vegetable kingdom. We now proceed to point out the 
great divisions into which the various stratified rocks Iiave been 
separated, referring to diagram No. I. 

Tiie lowest members of the stratified rocks are distinguished 
hy the predominance of hard slaty nicks, with a crystalline or 
coin{iuct texture, but chiefly by this circumstance, that they do 
not contain any fragments of ft e-eiitUny rocks, or the remains 
of organised bodies. On this account they have been called 
the rxiMAKv strata. That we cannot uow discover animal 
remains iu these strata is, however, no proof that they had not 
previously existed ; for we meet with rock* containing organic 
remains' which are so altered by the action of beat in those part* 
where they have came into contact with a mas* of granite or 
whiurtoue, that all traces of the organic remain* are obliterated. 
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The primary strata may Imre contained the remain* of animal*, 
but being neared to the art ion of volcanic heat the ebell* and 
coral* may have' been tnclti il a* it went into the eubrinnce of 
the cryetalline rock. The absence of the fragments of pre-ex- 
luting rock* is a leas questionable ground of distinction. From 
whence the materials composing these primary strata were de¬ 
rived, is a question that' it is not very likely uny geological 
researches will enable us to solve: that they were in n state of 
minute division, were suspended in and gradually deposited 
from a fluid in a horizontal arrangement, and that they were 
subsequently elevated, broken, aud contorted by some powerful 
force, prior to tiro deposition of the strata that lie over them, is 
beyond all doubt. There may also be beds of rock of great 
thickness, in which neither fragment nor organic remain has 
lieeii found throughout a great extent of country, which never¬ 
theless may not he primary; for if in any part of the same mass 
a single pebble or a single shell should be discovered, oue such 
occurrence would be os conclusive as a thousand, that a prior 
state of things had existed. It follows, therefore, that uutil the 
whole of an extensive district of auch rucks is carefully ex¬ 
amined, wc can never he sure tliat they may not be discovered 
to Is: of secondary origin; there is nothing iu the mineral 
structure of any one strati lied ruck that entitles us absolutely to 
say that other rocks and living bodies rould not have existed 
prior to its formation. Hut as thrre ore large tracts of country 
occupied by strata, iu which neither fragments of pre-existing 
rocks nor organic remains liave yet beeu discovered, geologists 
are justified in designating them the primary strata; to cull 
them primitire, ns they used to lx 1 , and indeed still me called 
hy some geologists, is to employ a term which expresses much 
more than we are entitled to assert. 

The mistral died rock most usually associated with the pri¬ 
mary strata is granite, of different varieties, which usually lies 
under them iu great masses, aud bunting through, forms lofty 
pinnacles, us iu the Alps, and sometimes sends forth veins, 
which penetrate the superincumbent strata iu all directions. 

Immediately above the primary strata there commence* ano¬ 
ther series, very like ninny of the rocks la-low them in respect 
of mineral com|Kisition, hut containing the remains of shells, 
and some pebbles, and interstrutilied with thick beds of lime¬ 
stone, including shells and cmals. These rucks also arc jienc- 
trated liy granite, aud, in common with the primary strata, 
form the great deposit of the metallic ores. For wont of a belter 
term, they are usually called the tram than strata, a name given 
hy the older geologists, because they were supposed to form ustep 
or transition from the primitive state of the glolie to that con¬ 
dition when it began to Is- inhabited hy living bodies; iu strict¬ 
ness they form the lowest member* of the next great division 
uf the strata, which is distinguished hy the name of the 
Sm) mlary Ilor At. 

The secondary rocks comprehend many different lied* of 
stone, extending from the primary strata to the chalk, which is 
the most recent memlier of the division. There are certain 
principal groups, which are divisible into subordinate lied*, oil 
distinguishable hy marked peculiar characters. They occur iu 
the following descending order:— _ 

The Chalk Group. 

The Oolite Group. 

The Ited Marl Group. 

The Coal Group. 

The Mountain Limestone Group. 

The Old lied Sandstone Group. 

The Grauwackr Group. 

We shall briefly describe the leading characters of each 
group iu an atoendiug order, beginning with the GramoacJkr, a 
German local name fur the principal rock among the lowest 
memliers of the secondary series. This group occur* exten¬ 
sively in the hilly country of ttie south of Scotland, iu West¬ 
moreland, Wales, and Devonshire. The Old lied Saiuhtone 
Group is characterized by containing a great number of beds 
composed of water-worn fragments, aud sandstone layer* of a 
fine grain, and by being usually of a deep red colour. It con¬ 
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tains very few organic remains, but terrestrial plants and marine 
shells are sometime* found in it. It is the principal rock in 
Herefordshire. but is not of very great extent in other parts of 
Xiigtaud; it it eeduiated to lie in England about 1500 feet 
thick. Altove the old red sandstone comes the Mountain bus. 
slme Group. The limestone i* usually very compact or crys¬ 
talline, yielding iu many places excellent marble* for chimney- 
pieces, &c. It contains a great variety of organic temaius, 
consisting of corals aud many species of xoophytes and other 
radiated animals, some species of Crustacea, a few remains of 
flsh, and a great variety of marine shells. It form* consider¬ 
able niountuin chain* in the north of England, in Derbyshire, 
aud Somersetshire, and aliound* in many place* in valuable 
ores of lead; it is estimated to have a thickness of 900 feet. 
Above this limestone comet the Coal Group, which must have 
been produced under very different circurastauee* from the 
limestone which it covers, for it rarely contain* any marine 
remains, hut a vast profusion of plant*. The united thiok- 
ne*» of the Coal Group is, proliubly, not less than 17U0 feet. 
The Red Mart Group consists of a tiumlier of lied* of a red 
marly sandstone, often variegated by stripes and patches of 
grey, blue, and white, which occupy a great extent of country 
in England; there is uu almost uninterrupted linn of it from 
Hartle|wol, iu the enmity of Durham, to Exeter, and it covers 
the greater part of Nottinghamshire, Warwickshire, Stafford¬ 
shire, Shropshire, Worcestei shire, and Cheshire. In the two 
lost counties it contains valuable mine* of common salt, aud 
copious brine-spring*, ami in other places great quantities of 
ahihusler or plaster-stone. This group contains considerable 
lied* of limestone, which are of a peculiar quality, owing Ut the 
large proportion of magnesia. The sandstones of the group 
contain very few organic remains, but the limestones abound ill 
those of murine animals,‘among which are the lioiirs uf gigantic 
amphibious reptile* like crocodile*. The group is estimated 
at 2100 feet of thickness. The Oolite Group i* so called from 
the prevalence in jt of a kind of limestone eomjsised of small 
round grains, like the egg* in the iou of u fish, whence out lie, 
from two Gieek words signifying rgy and riant. It contain* 
aliuut twelve alternations of solxirdinate beds, or rat her systems 
of licds. consisting of limestones of different qualities and of 
clays, their united thickness 1 icing about 21100 feet, of which 
1 100 are fonnrd hy two bed* of clay uf 51)0 uud 000 feet each. 
The whole group contain* avast abundance of animal remains, 
which urn utmost exclusively marine, consisting of numerous 
genera and specie* uf the molluscous ntiiinals, crustucea, in¬ 
sects, echini, zoophytes, uud tkclelous of several specie* of 
gigantic reptiles analogous to the crocodile. Tim celebrated 
stone* of Hath, Kctton, anil Portland, ami most of the best 
Imildiug-stoiies of flic middle and south of England, are found 
in this group, which covers a grout port of the country that 
lie* between a line drawn from the mouth of the river Tee* to 
Wutcliet, on the south coast of the Bristol (lluuinel, and an¬ 
other line drawn from Lynn in Norfolk to Poole iii‘Dorset¬ 
shire. The lost or uppermost of the secondary ruck* is the 
Chalk Group , which is separated from the Oolite Group by 
several beds of sands, clays, and sandstones, and including 
these, has been estimated to lie 1900 feet thick. It cover* a 
great extent of country, forming low hill* and down* from 
Flamlairough Head in Yorkshire to Weymouth, in a curvili¬ 
near sweep, the convexity directed to Ihe S.K., and in many 
place* K.8.K., and 8. of that line. The whole group abound* 
in organic remain* of the same claitee us those found in tires 
Oolite Group. 

It thus appears tliat the secondary rock* consist of an exten¬ 
sive aerie* of strata of limestones, sandstones, uud clays, all of 
which contain either rounded fragment* of pre-existing rocks 
or organic remains, or both; and each group,and all the 
subordinate memlier* of the groups, are distinguishable by 
characters of great constancy and certainty, derived from Die 
peculiar nature of the included fossil*. They must all have 
been deposited iu a horizontal position, but ports of them 
have undergone disturbance, being often thrown into a vertical 
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position, and broken, twisted, anil disturbed in the most ex- 
t traordinary manner. Many of the disturbance* of the lower 
groups took place prior to the deposition of the upper; for the 
latter are found lying in unconformable stratification on the 
end* of the former, as represented in diagram No. 5. They are 
traversed by veins or dykes, as they are often termed, of whin- 
stone and other uostratifled rocks, and there is usually great 
disturbance of the strata where these dyke* occur. The dykes 
are often of great magnitude, and the rock is frequently thrust 
in huge wedge-shaped masses, of mile* in superficial dimen¬ 
sions aud some hundred feet thick, betweeu the regular strata. 

After the deposit of die secondary rocks a remarkable change 
took- place, for nil the strata that lie above the chalk have a 
totally different character from tliat rock and all below it. 
They have been classed in one great division, and have been 
designated Ibe Tkmtiahy Rocks. Thus the whole series of 
strata, of which the crust of the globe is composed, it divided 
into the Primary, the Secondary, and die Tertiary, It is evi¬ 
dent that at the time when the secondary rocks were deposited, 
a great purl of the present continent of Europe must have been 
considerably lower than the present, level of the sea; that when 
the oldest or lowest memliers of the series were forming, the 
summits of die mountain ridges of primary rocks rose as islands 
of different magnitudes from the bosom of the deep; that lit 
several successive periods these ialuuds were more elevated, and 
attained consequently a greater siijierlicial extent, the newer 
formed strata occupying the lower levels. In the progress of 
this series of changes of (lie surface of the globe, when there 
were evidently occasional depressions "of the laud as well os 
elevations, there appear to have been formed basin shaped cavi¬ 
ties or troughs, not entirely cut oil" from communication with 
the sea, and vust lestuaries, in which the tertiary strata were 
dejiasited. While the secondary strata stretch continuously for 
hundreds of leagues, the tertiary are found only in detached 
insulated spots of comparatively limited extent. In this state 
of the earth's surface there nmst hare been vast inland fresh¬ 
water lakes, for we liml regularly stratified deposit* of great 
thickness full of organic remains, which exclusively belong to 
animals that lived in fresh water, and to terrcslriul animals and 
plants. Like the secondary, the tertiary rocks consist of a 
great variety of strata uf limestones, sandstones, days, anil j 
sands, which have distinct characters, und have lieeu united in 
several groups. In them we first discover the remains of land 
qiinilriijied* and birds, and boues of mammalia are most abun¬ 
dant in the beds nearest to the surface. Among all tire various 
remains uf animals und plants that arc found iu the secondary 
rocks front tire chalk downwards, not one has been found which 
is identical with Riiy living species. Although they have cha¬ 
racters agreeing with those by which existing animals have 
been grouped together in the greater divisions of geuem, fami¬ 
lies, and classes, the living individuals of the same divisions 
have forms of structure distinct from uny found in a fossil 
state in tlie secondary rocks. Hut with the tertiary strata a 
new order of things commences, for in the lowest of these a 
■mall proportion, uliout three and a half per cent., of the fossil 
shells cannot lie distinguished from species that now exist; us 
we approach the higher beds, the proportion always increases, 
aud iu the most recent stratum it amounts to nine-tenths of 
the whole. It is not mure than twenty-one years since the 
great division of the tertiary rucks was established ; prior to 
tliat time the jieculiar characters which sejiunitc them from the 
see.uudary strata had lieeu entirely overlooked. The discovery 
was made by Cuvier and his associate M. Rrougniart, who 
found that the city of 1’aris was built in a hollow busiu of chalk 
that hail been subsequently partially filled by vast deposits of 
day*, limestones, sands, aud sandstones, and tliat there were 
alternations of beds containing remains of fresh-water and ter¬ 
restrial animal* and plants, with others containing only the re¬ 
mains of nrariue animals. The publication of the work of the 
French naturalists led to a similar discovery in our own island, 
and in the valley of the Thames, so that tire capitals of France 
and England or both built upon these strata. A series of tertiary 


strata was discovered by Mr. Webster in the 1*1* of Wight, 
having strong points of resemblance with that of the environs 
of Paris; and these, with some partial deposit* on the coasts of 
Suffolk and Lancashire, constitute the whole of the tertiary 
rocks found in Great Britain. It was for some time supposed 
that these newer strata, which are not confined to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris and London, extended like the secondary 
rocks over great tracts of country; and that there was such a 
degree of uniformity in their characters, that deposits widely 
distant from each other could be recoguised as belonging to 
the same period in the chronological order of succession of the 
strata. Later observations, however, have shown that although 
possessing a general character of resemblance they bare been 
so much modified iu their formation by local circumstances, 
that no two tertiary deposits, even of the same atra, are alike. 
The discoveries of the last few years have led geologists to 
establish distinct subordinate groups, as iu the case of the 
secondary rocks; and the upper stratum of the Paris basin, 
which was at one time considered the most recent of stratified 
rocks, has hern found to lie inferior in the order of succession 
to many others, some thousand feet thick. Organic remains 
are the great characters of distinction, and Mr. Lyell, in his 
‘ Principles of Geology,' has proposed a division of the series 
founded upon the proportion of shells continued in the stratum 
which arc identical with living species, that stratum being the 
most modern where the proportion is greatest. 

Having now completed a sketch uf the different groups of 
strata, we sliall exhibit a real section of a part of England, 
which will convey inure intelligibly than any verbal descrip¬ 
tion, a correct notion uf the maimer in which the strata now 
present themselves, when we jienetrate the crust of the earth, 
or view them in those precipices on the sea-shore, or in moun¬ 
tainous districts, where natural sections are exposed. 

In the annexed diugruin the four parts belong to one conti¬ 
nuous line, which has been broken to adapt it to the form of our 
page, blit the index letters show where they unite;—A joins to 
B, (1 to I>, and K to F. It is taken from the excellent work of 
Cony heart' and Phillips on the Geology of England and 
Wales. This section is constructed hy putting together an 
extensive series of exact observations ami tneasureim-uu at de¬ 
tached points ulong the line, matte, however, with such rare, 
that if the land were actually cut down, it is very unlikely 
that any uf the great features would he found to lie erroneous. 
Supposethen that a line be drawn from the I-aud’s End to llendley 
Hill, on the east coast, near Harwich, not absolutely straight, 
hut passing over uil (lie great features of the country that lie 
between the two points, at a short distance on each side uf an 
imaginary central line; and that a vertical section were made, 
to a depth iu some place, as far below the level of the sen as 
we have penetrated in our dee|iest mines—the precipice tlins 
exposed would present such an arrangement of the strata as is 
exhibited in the diagram. It is necessary, however, to state 
that neither the horizontal distances nor the vertical eleva¬ 
tions con lie given in such a diagram in their true propor¬ 
tions. To do so, the paper mast have liceri many yards long, 
awl several feet in height. The order of position, and the 
succession of the strata os they He over each other, are, how¬ 
ever, truly given. The horizontal line represents the level of 
the sea. 

Fig. A is that portion of the section which extends from 
the Iauid's End to the western slope of Dartmoor Forest, north 
of Tavistock,—crossing Mount's Bay to Marazion, Redruth, 
Truro, and north of Grampound and Lostwithiel. The prin¬ 
cipal rock is primary slate, a, which isin highly inclined strata, 
and is traversed hy numerous metallic veins and great dykes 
of granite and other unstratified rocks: A and c, the granite, 
also form great mountain masses that rise in some instances to 
the height of 1368 feet above the sea, and in many places tlie 
great masses of granite send up shoots in numerous and fre¬ 
quently slender ramifications into the superincumbent slate. 

Fig. B C contains that part of the section which lie* between 
a point some miles north of Tavistock, and the summit of the 
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Mendip Hilt* in Somersetshire. panting near Tiverton, Milver¬ 
ton, Nether Stowey. anil Cheddar. On the left or western 
part ire find a continuation of the thity rocks, a. Inverted by 
veins of wliinstoiie, c. amt then we come upon a moss of granite, 
h, forming the mountain group of Dartmoor Forest. This is 
flanked on the east by the same elate that occurs on the west, 
and it enntuins veins of whinstone, c, and subordinate lied a of 
limestone, it. The elate continues without interruption for 
many miles, as for east ns tire (Juar.tock Hills, near Nether 
Stowey, where it is seen for the last time oil this line of section, 
being succeeded by the secondary rocks. A great part of the 
shite lielonjn to that lowest group of the secondary rocks called 
transition, in which the rock (irnmmckt prevails, from which 
the group has heeti named. On each side of the Quantock 
Hills are deposits of rounded pebbles of grauwaeke and lime¬ 
stone cemented together, t r. To the shite, a, succeeds tlic 
old red sandstone group, f, followed by the mountain lime¬ 
stone group, g. The strata of these rocks, soon after their de¬ 
position, must have liven violently aeted upon, for they are 
thrown up in such a manner as to form a trough or basin, and 
in this trough there are found the ml marl group, i, ami the 
lowest member of the oolite group, the lias limestone,' /. 
Here we miss a member of the series which should have come 
hetween the mountain limestone and the red marl, viz. the 
coal group. This is a blank of very frequent occurrence, hut 
we shall flhd it in its right place on the other side of the Men- 
dip Hills, which are cut through on the right of the figure, and 
are romposed of old red sandstone iu the centre, covered on 
their sides by mountain limestone. 

Fig. D K represents that part of the section which lies he¬ 
tween the Meudip Hills ami Slwtover Hill near Oxford. On 
the west w# see the old red sandstone group in the centre of 
the Mendip ridge, which is succeeded by a section of the great 
coal-field of Somersetshire. Here, as on the west side of the 
Mendip Hills, the old red sandstone and mountain limestone 
groups have been thrown up in opposite directions, and have 
formed a trough. As the coal measures. A, partake of the 
curvature, the disturbance must have taken place subsequently 
to their deposition, but it must have been prior to that of the 
next group, for the red marl beds, are deposited in tuicon- 
formable stratification upon the tumed-up ends of the strata of 
the coal group. The red marl group it covered by portions 
of tbe lowest bed of the oolite group, 4, which indicates some 
powerful action at the surface, that has caused the removal of 
the connecting portions of the oolite beds, leaving insulated 
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masses on the summits of high lulls. This last nrrurrence of 
a muss of a Iftriiontal stratum rapping a lolly hill is very fre¬ 
quent ; mid the phenomena may have been caused cither by 
the action of water which has washed away the rock, or by a 
portion of rock living curried up to a great elevation, which 
had lieen part of a continuous stratum at a lower level. This 
deposit of the coal group is succeeded ns we prnreed eastward 
by tlic red marl group, resting iti tiueimformnble strnlilleation 
on the ends of tlie old red sandstone, two intermediate groups 
living thus wauling; and this is followed for many miles by 
successive members of the oolite group, /, inclined at a low 
angle. 

Fig. F. The oolite group rout it,ues from Rhotover Hill to 
(lie ueighlmurlinod of Aylesbury, where if is snereeded by the 
sands, clays, and marls, which form the inferior member* of 
the chalk group, m. The rlialk, containing flints, emerges 
near 1'ring, forming the lolly hill of Iviughoe, which is flO-i 
feel above the level of the sea, and it cnntiiinet uninterruptedly 
to Dimmow in F.siex. Here the secondary rocks terminate, 
and the chalk is covered by very thick Inals of clay, n, which 
form the lowest memliers of the tertiary strata, and continuing 
on to ihe sea, apja'nr in the cliffs of the coasts of Ksxex and 
Suffolk. 

In the greater part of the country through which the altove 
section lias lieen carried, uouuatratiflrd rocks rise to the surfiiee 
‘after we leave the district of Dartmoor Forest. That they exist 
lielnw the strata, and that their protrusion towanh the surface 
has been the cause of the ilisfuihauee of the sedimentary de- 
posits exhibited by this seetiou, is at least extremely probable, 
for we find them coming to the surface from under several of 
these strata in other parts of Gieat llrilain. 

The Diagram No. 1 contains examples of stratified rocks 
from our own territory, und shows that this island is almost an 
epitome of the mineral strurture of the crust of the globe. 
There are some rocks of great extent found on the continent, 
which have mil yet been observed in Great. Britain, but they 
are only sulmrdinate memtiers of one of the group* we hove 
mentioned. With the exception of these, of some of die superior 
memliers of the teitiary series, and of the product* of active 
volcanoes, Great Britain and Ireland afford an ample field fur 
studying almost everything that is must important in geology. 

Organ iv Rtmaint. 

The word FoS«/, which means anything dug out of the earth, 
used to 1* applied to all minerals; but modern geologists have 
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conveniently restricted its application to organised bodies con¬ 
tained in the loose or solid beds composing the crust of the 
globei and which are, for the most part, converted into stone. 
Fossils are now always understood to be petrified remains of 
animals or plants, and we say foctil shells, /ossi/ bones, fauil 
trees, &c. We are enabled to make out, by the aid of those 
bodies, that a lied of limestone mi the coast of Dorsetshire, 
another on the coast of Yorkshire, a third in the western islands 
of Scotland, and a fourth in the interior of Germany, although 
differing perhaps in appearance, us tar os the mere limestone is 
concerned, belong to die same age or period of formation in the 
chronological order of the strata. (See Diagram No. 1.) 

Fossils reveal to us die wonderful foot, that God lias created 
different species'of animals and plants at successive and widely 
distunt intervals of time, and that mauy of those diet existed 
ill the earlier ages of our globe became extinct before the 
creation of others; that, prior to man being called into exist¬ 
ence, innumerable species of living beings hod covered die 
surface of die earth for a series of ages to which we are unable 
tu fix any limits. We further learn, that a very large propor¬ 
tion of those creatures, of die later periods, had become extinct, 
and had been replaced by (be animals which now exist, before 
die creatiou of our first parents. When that great event took 
place, the crust of the earth hail already undergone numerous 
changes. We are also taught by the study of fossils that, prior 
to the creatiou of man, there existed a totally different con¬ 
dition of our planet, in so far os regards die distribution of 
land and water, from that which now exists; that where there 
are now vast continents there must have been ^rep seas, and 
thut extensive tracts of land must have occupieii those parts of 
the glolie which are now covered hy the ocean. In many 
jinrts of die interior of our continents there must huve been vast 
lakes of fresh water, which were drained by subsequent changes 
in the form of the land which lsiuudi'd them, uml were re¬ 
placed hy wide valleys, long antecedent to die existence of 
mun. Thus, in the very heart of France, in a district along 
die tiauks uf the river Allier, of which the town of Vichy nmy 
be taken as the centre, vast strata, full of fresh-waler shells, 
prove that there must huve rxisted, fur niuuy uges, a lake 
Hourly a hundred miles lung and twenty miles in average 
breadth. It is also concluded from the nature of organic re¬ 
mains, that changes of climate have taken place; and thut a 
heat equal tu that now existing in the equatorial regions 
must have formerly prevailed in latitudes far north of our 
island. 

The organised bodies which are found in a fossil state belong 
to auimals ami plants diut exist on the land, or in lakes mid 
rivers, mid to those also which are iiilialiitmits of die sea. The 
last are hy far the most numerous. Of marine productions, 
shells and corals constitute thecluef part, for, beiiigaluiust wholly 
composed of mineral substance, they arc nut liable to decay. 
In all cases of petrified remains of animals it is the hard parts 
only that we iiud; the whole of the flesh mid softer purts have 
disappeared, so that, with the exception of somu instances of 
fishes and amphibious auimals, no truce uf the external form 
of the living animal con lie discovered; mid where hones ore 
found, it is very rarely that an entire skeleton is met with. 
There are fuse'll remains uf 


Among 
bodies 
belonging tu 
the Sea. 


Shells. 

( orals and sponges. 

Radiated animals, such as Star Fish. 
Reptiles, resembling Crocodiles. 
Fishes. 

Cetacea, or the Whale trilie. 

Crustacea, such as lobsters aud Crabs. 
Plants. 


Among 
bodies 
belonging to 
die Lot id. 


Fresh-waler shells, found in lakes and rivers, 
bund shells, such as the Garden Suail. 
Quadrupeds. 

Reptiles. 

Birds. 

Insects. 

Stems of tree* aud wood. 

'Smaller plants and leaves. 


These several bodies are not found indiscriminately through¬ 
out die whole series of the secondary aud tertiary strata (Dia¬ 
gram No. 1}; some are peculiar to die lowest beds, some to 
tbe intermediate, aud some to die superior. But all, of what¬ 
ever description they may be, teJuck occur iu Ike mcomUuy 
ctrata , belong to species now wholly extinct. By for the 
greatest proportion of those found in the tertiary strata belong 
likewise to extinct species. It is only in the uppermost beds 
that there is any very considerable number of individuals which 
are identical with animals now in existence, and there they 
preponderate over the others. 

The bones of man are not more liable to decay than those of 
other animals; but in no port of the earth to which the re¬ 
searches of geologists have extended, has there been found a single 
fragment uf boue, belonging to the human species, incased in 
stone, or in any of those accumulations of gravel and loose 
materials which form the upper part of the series of the strata. 
Human bones have been occasionally met with in stones 
funned hy petrifying processes now going on, and in caves, as¬ 
sociated with the boues of other animals; hut these depusits 
possess characters which prove them to have been of recent 
origin, us compared with even tbe inust modem of the tertiary 
strata. 

The geologist may lie considered as the historian of the 
earth previous to dial period when the history of man begins. 
Although it belongs to the geologist to study the events that 
huve occurred within his province during the more modern 
ages of die world, as well os those which are in progress iu our 
own day, his especial object is to unfold the history of those 
revolutions hy whirh the crust of the globe acquired its pre¬ 
sent form and structure. The earth, with its stores of orgauic 
remains, which now rises above the surface uf the sea, may be 
cnmjiored to a vast collection uf authentic records, winch will 
reveal to man, as soon us he is c.qstble uf rightly interpreting 
them, all uiibrukeu series of ev. tiu, commencing fiom a period 
indefinitely remote, and which iu all probability succeeded 
each other after intervals of vast duration. The mummies of 
Egypt do uot more certainly record the existence uf a civilized 
people ill remote ages on the banks uf the Nile, thou do the 
shells entombed iu solid stone at die summit of the Al|is and 
Pyrenees attest tliut there was a time when the rocks of those 
mountains occupied the bottom of a sea, whose waters were 
peopled hy numerous species of uniinals, of which there does 
not now exist one single descendant. 

In the lowest beds of die series of (he secondary strata die 
organic remains consist chiefly uf corals anil shells. As we 
ascend in the series, the projiortioii of animals of more compli¬ 
cated forms increases, aud die bones of land quadrupeds are 
almost entirely coiifiued to die more recent members of the 
tertiary strata. 

The animalcules ealled hiftuwia ore living creatures found 
in stagnatit waters, so miuute as tu be invisible to the uaked 
eye—a collection of many thousand individuals occupying no 
greater space than the tenth {urt of au inch. Fur a long time 
after they were discovered hy means of the microscope, they 
were thought to lie little mure than specks uf animal matter 
endowed with locomotive powers, hut die ingenious researches 
of Khreuberg, who employed a very powerful instrument, have 
shown that these animalcules are provided with limbs and 
organs, and with a system uf vessels and nerves; eveu figures 
of their teeth accompuiy his curious memoir. Thus, the lowest 
ineuilier iu the sup|iosed graduated scale of animal structure, 
iu place of being a simple body, is probably a very complicated 
piece of mechanism. But corals and shells, though of most 
frequent occurrence, are not the only animal remains found in 
the lower strata, for recent observations have discovered in these 
rocks the vertebral or joints of the backbone of fishes, as well os 
other parts belonging to diem, and even impressions of eutire 
fish have been met with, ' 

Throughout all the strata, from the lowest member of tbe 
secondary series up to the last layer lying immediately Iw wtk 
that which, in geological language, is termed a formation of 
die recent period, we find in northern latitude* numerous re 
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maim of animal* Mid plant* belonging to genera which art now 
only known to exist in tropical climate*. In the most northern 
part of Ariatic Siberia, at the mouth of the river Lena, which 
flow* into the Arctic Ocean, in the 70th degree of latitude, 
there are rart accumulation* of the bone* of an extinct epecie* 
of elephant, and in *uch a it*te of preaenration that a great part 
of the ivory tiled in St. Peteieburg i* brought from thence. 
Indeed the quautity it to great that a Rumen natumliit hat 
■tated it a* hi* belief that the number of elephant* now living 
on the globe muat be greatly inferior to thote which occur in 
a fcutil itaie iu thorn part* of Siberia. The entire carcass of 
one of those animal* wa* found eucloeed in a mu* of ice, and 
yet, from the pretervative quality of the ice, the lletb wot in 
tucb a state that when it wu diientonibed by the accidental 
breaking up of the matt, it wu devoured by the wolves and 
other wild animal*. At to pluntt, specimen* of rock have 
been brought from Melville Island, the remote northern land 
discovered in our late polar expeditions, some of which contain, 
embedded in the stone, pnrtiou* of plants belonging to an order 
now known only to exist in the warmest part* of the equatorial 
regions. 

To endeavour to account for this apfiareitt change in the tem- 
|ierature of the northern latitudes, is one of the must difficult 
problems iu the physical history of the globe. An ingenious 
theory has been lately proposed by Mr. Lyell, in the first vo¬ 
lume of his ‘ Principles of Geology,' which assume* no con¬ 
dition of the globe inconsistent with the established laws of 
nature of which we have had experience. His theory is, that 
all the indications of the former prevalence of warmer climates 
may be accounted for by a different distribution of land and 
water; and we know from geological apjteorances, that a very 
different proportion of siqierficial land and wafer must formerly 
have existed iu the northern hemisphere from that which wo 
now find. It is not very easy to state the grounds of this theory 
iu an abridged form; hot the following explanation will per¬ 
haps convey an intelligible idea of it. 'Wherever there is a 
great expause of water, like the sea, there is always a more 
uniform temperuture in the adjoining countries throughout the 
year. On the contrary, extensive tracts of land are liable to 
considerable vicissitudes; and hence the difference of an insu¬ 
lar and continental climate iu the same parallel of latitude. 
Moscow and Edinburgh arc very nearly iu the same latitude, 
hut while at the latter place there is neither extreme cold nor 
excessive heat, at Moscow the cold in winter is sometimes so 
intense as to freeze quicksilver, and there are often days in 
summer a* hot os at Naples. In like mouiicr, the higher you 
ascend, tlic air becomes colder; and thus in lofty mountains, 
such as Aitna, the sugar-cane grows at the foot, and the lichen, 
or moss of Iceland, at the summit. In the lofty mountains of 
South America there are region* of eternal snow under the 
equator. If we suppose, therefore, extensive continents, lolly 
mountains, and numerous islauds to have existed iu southern 
latitudes where there i* now a wide expanse of sea, and un 
ocean to liave occupied the place of northern Europe and Asia, 
it must he admitted that at least very different climate* would 
exist iu the northern hemisphere from what now prevail. 

All the strata most abundant in ammal remains ore either 
limestone* or contain a large proportion of lime. Many thick 
bed* of clay also abound in them ; but in that case limestone 
in some form is generally associated with the clay. It is a 
probable inference, that animals have mainly contributed to 
the formation of many limestone strata, in foe some way as we 
see them now at work forming vast limestone rock* in the coral 
reefs of the Pacific Ocean. A reef of this sort extends for 
three hundred and fifty miles along the east coast of New Hol¬ 
land, and between that country and New Guinea the coral 
formation* have been found to extend, with very short intervals, 
through a distance of seven hundred mile*. Of all foe forms 
s>f organised bodice which are found iu a fossil state, from the 
lowest stratum in which they occur to those of most modern 
date, shells and coral* constitute by for foe greatest proportion. 
All the strata must haw bsen deposited iu seas or lakes, and it 
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is therefore natural that animals living in water should he most 
abundant: besides, as shell* and coral* are not liable to decay, 
they remain, while foe soft boneless animals which inhabit 
than perish entirely; and fish-bones, being more perishable 
than shells, art comparatively rare. 

Shells are found in all formations; hut to a person who lias 
made conchology a special study, there are many striking dif¬ 
ferences between thnee found in a fossil state and such a* now 
exist in our seas, lakes, and rivers; and yet these differences 
present nothing striking to a general observer. There is, how¬ 
ever, one which is Very different Atom anything now living, and 
of common occurrence in a fuesil state; it Is called foe Am¬ 
monite, formerly the Com* Jmm orris, that is, foe horn of 
Aiumou, from its resemblance to those horn* which axe affixed 
to the head of Jupiter Ammon iti ancient work* of art. 



(r, g . a.) 


Fig. A is a representation of foe exterior of one of foe numer¬ 
ous species of which this genus is composed. These shell* are 
found of all sixes, from a few lines to nearly four feot hi dia¬ 
meter, and above three hundred different sjweiee are said to 
have been observed. When the shell is slit, it exhibits the ap¬ 
pearance represented by the fig. II, fur it is usuully tilled with 
stony matter, and often with transparent sparry crystal*. It 
consist* of a series of small cbumliei* or cells, arranged in a 
form like a coiled snake, the different cells having apparently 
a communication with each other by a small tube or canal 
which runs near the outward margin of tlie coil. It is sup¬ 
posed that the animal first inhabited the iniicnmsit cell, that 
as it grew it formed larger cells for itself, keeping up foe com¬ 
munication with the former one. it is conceived, too, that the 
animal had foe power of filling or emptying these cells, so a* 
to regulate its motion iu foe water, tilling foeui when it wanted 
to occupy foe dejithi of the eea, and cnqityiiig them when it 
■wished to make itself lighter in order to rise to tlie surface. 
The living shell to which it ha* the nearest resemblance is the 
nautilus. This remarkable fossil is found in all the stratified 
rocks from foe Mountain Limestone to the up|iermo*l of foe 
secondary strata. It thus continued to lie reproduced through 
many succeeding ages, long after other genera, it* first contem¬ 
poraries, I tad become extinct; but it also ceased to exist, at 
the period when the tertiary strata began to he formed, list 
shell is so extremely thin, and so brittle, that it is rare to find 
perfect specimens, unless when preserved by losing incased in 
hard stone. 

There are some r/mtra of shell* in the lowest strata contain¬ 
ing animal remains, which are also found in the present sea*; 
but there is not a single tperin of toiy of the genera of shell* 
found in tlie whole range of foe s wondary strata that i« identi¬ 
cal with a living species: all are extinct. In the oldest of (lie 
tertiary bed*some shells are found identical with living sjiecies; 
and the proportion of these increases the more recent tiie de¬ 
posit, until at last they greatly predominate over the extinct 
specie* iu the more recent depueit*. It ie thus evident that there 
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(Fig. n.) 


hni been an extinction of so me genern and species, and a crea¬ 
tion of others, in a constant state ul' progression. In the case of 
fossil shells, os well os other organic remains, a great proportion 
bear a strong analogy to such as are now only known to in¬ 
habit tropical seas. 

Figures C niul I) are specimens of two species of a crusta- 
ceous marine animal, which is wholly extinct. It has not been 
found in any rock above the Mountain Limestone, and that 
rock is so low in the series of the strata that the earth must hare 



undergone many successive revolutions, each separated by an 
interval of vast duration, since the time when these animals 
were inhabitants of the sea. There are several s]wcies of the 
animal, which lias been called Trilobite, from the body being 
composed of three longitudinal divisions or lobes. It was first 
brought under the notice of uaturalists by the name of the 
Dudley Fossil, being found very frequently in the limestone 
near that town ; but it is also found in other parts of England, 
in Geminuy, and Sweden, and specimens have been brought 
from North America. It is met with in some quits in immense 
quantities. In some ports of \V ales the slate is so full of fragments 
of tlie animal that millions must have swarmed on the spot. 



Another fossil animal which is very peculiar in its form is 
that re|ireseuted in fig. F,, called the Lily Kucriuite. It re- 
semhles that flower ii|hiu its stalk, and still more so when the 
several parts of which the iluwer-like extremity is composed 
are separated and spread out; specimens of it in this state are 
not unfrequeutly met with. The animal lived in the base of 
the flower, and the separable parts stretched out like arms to 
seise its prey. It was fixed to the ground by the other ex¬ 
tremity of the stalk. That stalk is not a single piece, lmt 
consists of a number of distinct joints like those of tlie hack- 
bone, or like a necklace of I wud*, on which account the fossil 
has been sometimes called Knerimtei Afoaiiifonuu, or Necklace- 
form Km-rinile. The stalk is perforated through its whole 
length, and the joints when separated have figured surfuces, 
such us are re|uesented above in the circular bodies <«, 4, c, d, r, 
the figure lieing different at different parts of the stalk. This 
/amdy of radiated animals, which consists of many extinct 
genera and species, has not wholly disappeared ; living repre¬ 
sentatives of it are still found in the seas of tlie West Indies, 
and there is a very perfect specimen in tlie Museum of the 
Geological Society ; but the lily enrrinite, that branch of the 
family, is not only wholly extinct, hut has been so ever since 
the period when the New Red Sandstone was deposited. It 
appears to hare had conqxuutivrly a short existence, for it has 
only been found in a limestone which occurs associated with 
the New Red Sandstone, It is met with abundantly in that 


particular limestone which occupies a great extent of country 
in Germany, hut the fossil has never been seen in Kngkuid, 
and that kind of limestone is not found m our island. 

The remains of fishes occur in utmost every stratum, from 
the Old Red Sandstone up to the most recent deposits of fresh¬ 
water lakes. One of the most celebrated places for fossil fish 
is a lull near Verona in Italy, called Monte Uolcu: immense 
quantities have been found there in a very perfect state of 
preservation, as fur os the form is concerned, but, as in most 
other cates, quite flattened and thin, so that they arc like a 
painting or engraving of a fish. These impressions are of rare 
occurrence in coni|iarisoii with the qiuwtity of separate bones 
that are found in most strata: teeth of the shark ore frequently 
met with, and sometimes of a size which must liave belonged 
to individuals of giant dimensions, such os are uot now seen in 
any seas. 

In the extensive series of sandstones, limestones, and clays 
of the secondary rocks, from the coal-measures up to and 
iurluding the clialk (tee diagram G to M), tlie fossil remains 
of animals consist of a vast variety of shells, corals, sponges, 
and other marine productions of a similar description,—of a 
lew kinds of Crustacea, a few kinds of fish, some great reptiles, 
and a few insects. No remains of land-quadrupeds, or of tbs 
marine mammalia, or of birds, have yet been met with in 
chalk, or any stratum under the chalk, except one instance of 
tlie jaw of a small quadruped found by Dr. Buckland in a 
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quarry near Oxford. Among the numerous animal icmaiiM 
(hat occur in (he secondary strata, there is not a tingle specie* 
which lias not been for many ages extinct, and even whole 
genera have ceased to exist. 

The extinction of species is »n important a fact in all that 
relates to the geological history of the earth, that we will, even 
at the risk of some repetition, endeavour by a little explanation 
to make clear to the general reader what ia meant by tire term. 
Kach ]>articular kind or genia of animal usually consists of 
several individuals which, while they possess a common cha¬ 
racter or claw of characters, have particular farms which dis¬ 
tinguish them from each otiier, and such individuals constitute 
(he tptritt of a genut. The characters by which geologists 
distinguish the relative ages of strata, in so far os animal 
remains ate coucemed, depend, not upon the grtmt, but on 
the s/iecies ; for while species have become extinct, one after 
ihe other in succession, the genera to which they belong have 
continued to exist from the period of the deposition of the 
oldest of the secondary strata to the present time. For ex¬ 
ample, the gtmtt nstrea, or oyster, is found in the limestones 
which lie beneath the coal-measures, but not one of the many 
species of oyster which are met witli in almost all the strata, 
from that limestone up to the chalk, is identical witli any 
species of oyster inhabiting our present seas. 

Some of the marine reptiles are extraordinary both in point 
of form and size. Of these monsters of the ancient sens, nine 
different genera have already been found entombed in the 
secondary strata, and of some of the genera there are several 
species. They have been called tamiunt from their resem¬ 
blance to the lizard trilte, turn-a lieing the Greek name for a 
lizard. A common green lizard is a tolerably good miniature 
representation of Ibe general form of these, but a crocodile or 
alligator gives a still better idea of them. It must he remem¬ 
bered, however, that in speaking of the fossil remains of those 
animals, we mean only their skeletons or hones. It very 
seldom liapjiens that even the entire skeleton of any largo 
animal is found, jiarticubuly in the strata that were deposited 
at the bottom of a sea, and for this reason: the lames in the 
living body are kept together by a cartilaginous substance nr 
gristle, which after death putrefies, and then the several mem¬ 
bers fall asunder. Very often, too, we find only detached 
bones; and this also may lie accounted for. When putrefac¬ 
tion commrnres in a dead animal, a considerable quantity of 
gas is generated, which swells up the body, ami, if that lie in 
water, makes it so much lighter that it floats. In process of 
time the skin bursts, and the gradually loosened lames are 
scattered far apart. .Such detached I nines arc frequently nil 
by which we are enabled to decide upon the nature of the 
animal, and they may seem only scanty materials for the pur¬ 
pose. Hut Cuvier has shown that there reigns such a harmony 
throughout all the parts of which the skeleton is composed, so 
nice ao adaptation of the forms to the wants and habits of the 
animal, and such a degree of mutual subordination between 
one part and another in jwrtions of the structure apparently 


quite unconnected, that we aw enabled by the inspection of a 
siugle bone to aay with certainty that it must have belonged 
to a particular kind of animal, and could not have formed a 
* part of the skeleton of any other. Thin, if we preeeut to a 
ekilful comparative anatomist a email bone of the foot of a 
quadruped, he will not only pronounce witli certainty at to 
the size of the animal to wbiph it belonged, but will eay what 
sort of teeth it must have lied,—whether it had home, and 
whether it fed upon the flesh of other animate or on vegetable 
substances. If many detached bone* belonging to the same 
kind of animal be collected, the akill of the comparative ana¬ 
tomist enables him to put them together iu their true place*, 
and thus a complete skeleton has been constructed of separate 
fossil lionet which hod belonged to several individuals of the 
same specie*. The discovery iu one of our stone-quarries of 
a few mutilated fragments of bone imbedded in the solid 
rock, reveals to us the kind of animals that must have inha¬ 
bited this region of the earth at the remote period when the 
rock was iu die act of being dcjwsited at the bottom of the 
sea, and tells its also tliut the climate was not tluit of the tem¬ 
perate tone, but of the tropics. 

The most remarkable of the fossil saurian* which are found 
in the secondary strata are those which have tiecn railed 
ichthyosaurus, plesiosaurus, megulosaurus, and iguanndon. 
The flrst. of thrse is so called from the characters of the ani¬ 
mal )iartakitig at the same time of the nature of a flsh and of 
the lizard tribe; irhihgt anil mum being two Greek words 
signifyiug/M and lisanl. Its head resembles that of a croco¬ 
dile, only it is much larger and sliarjier, its snout ending in a 
point, almost as acute as the beak of a bird : it has a most 
formidable supply of sharp conical teeth, fill iu each jaw. It* 
head wus of an enormous size, for jaw* measuring eight feet in 
length have been found ; mid it was furnished with a pair of 
eyes of still more extraordinary proportion, for the oval hollows 
for that organ iu a skull belonging to a gentleman at Bristol 
measure 11J inches in their largest diameter. The head was 
alxnit a fourth (if the whole length of the animal, and wus 
joined to the body by a very short lierk: the hack-hone was 
composed of joints or rtrlrlirir different from those of laud 
animals, and similar to those of llulies : it had four paddles, 

| like those of a turtle, in Ihe lower port of its hotly, and by 
means of these and its very powerful tail it must have darted 
very swiftly through the water. )t was a most, singular 
combination of forms, for it had the snout of a dolphin, the 
teeth of a ciocodile, the head and lirinut-lione of a lizard, 
extremities like the marine mammalia, and n-rteltrm like a 
flub. We can, however, forut no idea of the appearance of 
the animal when alive, except surh a* is conveyed to us by 
the sight of the skeleton. The following representation of the 
complete skeleton of the ichthyosaurus, iu restored iu the way 
we have alluded to, is given by the ltev. W. ('unybeare, to 
whom we are indebted for the most complete account of those 
fossil saurian*.—(/ Transactions of the Geological .Society,’ 
*vol. i. Second Series.) 


xc. x - 



/V\> -— 


[$k*loton of IchUiyoMuma Comrauni*, naturert by Mr. Conjrl*ar*.] 


Remains of tbe ichthyosaurus have been found in all the 
secondary strata, between the red sandstone ami the chalk 
(G to K,—diagram) in many parts of Kngland -, but they arc 
mart frequently met with in the lias limestone, (I, f,) and in 
greatest abundance at Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire. They hare 


also lieeu found in several places on the continent, es[*-i ially in 
WiirtemlsTg. 

The jJen'itiiurut is so called from its near approach to the 
lizard trilie, plrtmt being Greek for Hair. It has a consider¬ 
able resemblance in the body to the ichthyosaurus, liut the 
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bead it mueh smaller, and it altogether of a different slruc- 
tine: ita mott remarkable character It the great length of 
ita neck. In man, all quadruped* and other mammalia, there 
are teven joint! or vertebra in the neck. Reptile* have from 
three to eight joint*, and bird* many more; but the plesiosau- 
rua had 41. A plesiosaurus waa found in 1623 at Lyme Regia 
imbedded in the elude, oralaty clay, which liea between the bed* 


of liaa limeatone, and the akeleton waa cruthed almoat flat by 
the vaat weight of atone above it. 

Mr. Conyfaeaw, to whom we are indebted for the flrat 
deacription and name of the plesiosaurus, baa given ua the 
following repreaentation of thia extraordinary long-necked 
reptile in a reatored atate. 





[Skeleton of Ihe Ileaioaanrua noliehodeirtw, reatored by Mr. Conybeare.} 


Some fragment* of the bones of a saurian of gigantic sire 
were discovered by Dr. Ruckland a few years ago in the quarry 
of StouesHeld, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire. According to 
the opinion of Cuvier, who examined them, they must have 
belonged to an individual of the lizard tribe, measuring forty 
feet in length, and having a bulk equal to that of an elephant 
seven feet high. Thia fossil animal was distinguished by Dr. 
Ruckland with the name of Megalomania, on account of ita 
great size. 

The other great fossil saurian we have mentioned is the 
iguanodon which was found in Sussex. 

Although the forms of leaves and other jmrts of plants im¬ 
pressed u|sm stones, and petrified wood nod vegetable sub¬ 
stances found in n fossil state, had long ago attracted the atten¬ 
tion of naturalists, it is only very lately that the subjert of 
u Fossil llotauy'' has heru accurately investigated. M. 
Adolphe Bronguiart in France, and, more recently, Professor 
Lindlcy in this country, have directed their special attention to 
this subject. M. Hrougniart, by examination of the works of 
earlier writers, by an inspection of specimens in tins museums 
of most countries hi Europe, and by extensive communications 
with botanists and geologists, has arrived at some very im- 
]iortunt general results, which lie lias developed in a work en¬ 
titled ‘ Histoire des Yeg6tnux Fossilesand in that and iq 
his ‘ Prodrome d'unc llistoirn des Vcgf-taux Fossiles,' has 
sketched such a system of classification us will greatly facili¬ 
tate file future prosecution of fossil hotany. in our lauguage, 
a valuuhle work entitled ‘ The Fossil Flora of Great Britain’ 
has lieeu begun by Professor Lindley and Mr. William Hutton 
of Newcastln-ou-Tyne. 

The plants, of which fossil remains have been met with, 
belong to every one of the six great classes into which the 
vegetable kingdom is divided; there is no great flat of vege¬ 
table structure which did nut exist prior to the dejmsitiou of 
tint tertiary strata. The classes are founded mainly iqnm die 
particular provision for the re|irodnction of (lie plant:—1. 
Agamic are those plants whirl) have no special organs of fructi¬ 
fication,—all the sea-weed trilie belong to this class. 2. 
Cellular irgptogamr , or those with a concealed seed apparatus 
and composed of cellular tksue without vessels, such as the 
moss trilie. 3. fneeutar crgptugmnee, those having a con¬ 
cealed seed apparatus like the former, but with vessels of a 
vascular structure: die very numerous tribe of ferns belong to 
this class. All the plants of these three tint classes are fluwer- 
less. 4. (lymmttjtennom phanerogamic, those with exposed 
organs of reproduction or flowers, but with naked seeds, such 
as the fir-tree tribe, 3. MonacoIgMonous phaneragamer, those 
with flower*, but having a seed composed of one lobe, Wlieat, 
and all grasses, and the palm-tree, belong to this class. 6. 
LHcotgUhmoas phanerogamic, those with fiowen and two coty¬ 


ledons, or seed lobes, which is by far the most numerous 
class, the greater number of trees and plants we see around us 
in this country belonging to it: the common bean is a good 
example of the double cotyledon. Some of the families or 
orders of each class are met with in the fossil state : there are 
different genera of each order, some corresponding to living 
genera, odiers that arc now extinct; and in must of the genera 
several species have been discovered, but almost all of these 
are now extinct. No trace of grasses of any sort has yet been 
found in the fornii atate, but when one considers the vast num¬ 
ber of extinct land animals, helonging to the graminivorous 
tribes, of which the hones are scattered over so many countries, 
it is hardly possible to conceive that grasses did not exist in 
former states of our globe., Vegetable remains are generally 
must abundant iu the older strata. The plants of most simple 
structure are met with only in the superior strata, while in the 
older strata, such at the coal measures, and where vegetable 
remains are most in abundance, we have not only palms, and 
other plants of the some tribe, the most highly developed that 
we know iu the motiocotyledonous class of the existing sera, 
but other plants tliat are met witli in great numbers in the 
same strata, called sigillarite and stigmnriai, lielonging in all 
probability to the dicotyledonous or most highly organized 
class of plants. 

The time which elapsed from the commencement of the 
deposition of the older secondary strata, to that of the mint 
recent of the tertiary beds, appears to be divisible into four 
great botanico-geologicul periods, of unequal duration, during 
each of wbir.h vegetation exhibited a common character. Each 
of these periods, therefore, is characterized by peculiar classes 
of plants, or may be said to have a Flora of its own; and each 
period embraces a certain number of the series of stratified 
rocks which compose the crust of the globe. During the con¬ 
tinuance of each of those jierinds, vegetation seems to have 
undergone only gradual and limited changes—to have been 
subject to no changes which lutd an influence upon the essential 
character of the vegetation, taken as a whole; but, tm the 
contrary, there is liefween one period tynl another a marked 
division, a sudden change in the must im|iortant characters of 
the vegetation. There exists uo species common to two suc¬ 
cessive periods; all is difierent. The four great periods are 
as follows:— 

A.— The First Period includes Ihe coal measures and all the 
strata containing urganic remains which lie below 
them. (M. to Q. Diagram.) 

11.— The Second Period comprehends the vast deposits of 
red sandstone, magneaiau limestone, and a sandstone 
lying above that limestone called the new red sand¬ 
stone. (L. and part of K.) 

C.— The Third Period commences with a kind of shelly 
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limestone, that forms a member of the tipper part of j 
the group of red marly nndstone (K.), aud includes ! 
all the superior secondary strata up to the chalk. (G. j 
to I.) 

D .—The Fourth Period includes all the strata more recent I 
than the chalk. (C. to F.) ! 

The periods are separated by strata, which, if not entirely 
destitute of land plants, contain them in very small quautity. 
Thus A. is separated from B. by a formation of coarse sand¬ 
stone, (called by geologists the red conglomerate,) in which 
plants are of rare occurrence, and by the magnesian limestone 
in which marine plants are almost exclusively found: again, 
H. and C. are separated by the shelly limestone (muschelkalk 
of geologists), which is almost destitute of vegetable remains: 
and, lastly, C. is separated from D. by tho chalk, in which, 
with rare exceptions, only marine plants have yet been found. 

Pint Period. —The lowest strata in which animal remains 
are found contain also those of plants. The plants in the older 
sandstones are for tire most part marine, hut the impressions 
are usually indistinct. Black carbonaceous matter, without 
any organic form, is by no means uulYequent, and sometimes in 
considerable quantity, and it is not improbable that it is of ve¬ 
getable origin, for fossil plants ore very commonly found in 
the state of charcoal. It is in the beds of coal, and in the 
sandstones, clays, ami limestones which accompany them, that 
vegetable remains first occur in profusion, and there are few 
phenomena in geology more rcmnrkahle than those enormous 
accumulations of vegetable mutter from which the coal-lieds 
have lieen derived. The most distinguishing feature of the 
v egpfiition of the period is the great numerical prejKitiderHUce 
of the third class; viz. the vascular cryptogam®, and the pro¬ 
digious sire which the plants attain. They constitute live- 
nixths of the whole flora of the period, while they do not form 
the proportion of one-thirtieth in the vegetation of the present 
time. The ferns of temperate regions are low plants with 
stems rising scarcely a few niches alone the ground, hut in ihe 
equatorial legions there are what are called tree-ferns, which 
have a stem liom it) to .'ll) feet high. Now the different kinds 
of fossil ferns of this period often corresjiond with the tree-ferns 
of the tropics, as is attested by the remains of their stems which 
are occasionally met with. The plants railed lycopodiums 
constitute another order of this class, mid are of u kind inter¬ 
mediate between tree-ferns and the fir-tree tribe. Those now 
existing never exceed the height of three feet, and are usually 
weak prostrate plants having the habits of mosses; but the 
fossil lycopodiums attain gigantic sizes, stems having lieen 
found aliove three feet in diameter, and 70 feet long. There 
is in this period a much smaller propirtioo of the fourth and 
fifth classes, in comparison with what in curs in existing vege¬ 
tation, unil, with the exception of the tir-trilw which was very 
common, the existence of the dicotyledonous class is little 
more than conjectured. The plants which constitute by fur the 
larger pnqiortiuii of the flora of the first jierioil belong to genera 
which exist, of such dimensions, only in the wannest countries 
of the globe; ami it is evident, therefore, that the climate of 
the norlh of Kurupe ami America must have been at least ns 
hot us that of the equatoriul regions, at. the time the plants 
grew which uni now buried many fathoms underground in the 
coal-mines of those countries, it being here assumed tliut the 
plants hail not lieen drifted from southern latitudes into those 
situations. 

Second Period .—The red sandstones which were deposited 
so extensively at. this period are even more destitute of vegeta¬ 
ble than they are of animul remains. This absence of organic 
remaios is a very remarkable circumstance, considering the 
great extent occupied hy these deposits in all countries, and 
their vast thickness. The plants hitherto found in the lowest 
strata of the period hare been almost exclusively marine, the 
few exceptions being vascular cryptogams resembling those of 
the first period. In the superior beds a few of the conifene or 
fir-tree tribe have been found, and some that are supposed to 
belong to the monocotyledonona class. 


Third Period.-—The. lowest stratum of this period contain* 
very few plants, and these chiefly marine; but they become 
mote abundant in the sands, sandstones, clays, and limestone* 
that succeed .each other in numerous alternations up to the 
chalk. Many belong, however, to an entirely different race of 
plants from any which had previously existed. There are no 
longer the gigantic ferns and lycopodiums of the flrst period, 
—the same families exist, but the character of excessive luxu¬ 
riance disappears, and species analogous to plants—now na¬ 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland—become 
common. The whole of the flora of the period consists almost 
exclusively of the thitd and fourth classes, and nearly in equal 
pro;xirtitm«: the rarity of the fifth and sixth classes, that is, of 
monocot yledonous and dicotyledonous plants, is very remark¬ 
able. Among those belonging to tho fourth class, vis. the 
gymnospermous phanerogams, there is an extraordinary pre¬ 
ponderance of the family called tycadue, a family scarcely so 
numerous now over tho whole globe as it was then in the small 
port of Europe where its fossil remains have been found j it 
constitutes uuw not above a thousandth part of existing vege¬ 
tation, whereas it forms one-half of what remains of the flora 
of this jierioil. The chalk, which constitute. the upper strata 
of the period, lias not supplied os yet more than a few marine 
plants, and scarcely a trace of land plants. 

Fourth Periott .—From the termination of the deposit of 
the chalk formation, we discover in the animal and vegetable 
remains the commencement of resemblances to s;iecies whioh 
now exist; the proportion gradually increases in the newer 
strata, until at lust the flora of the latest tertiary deposits differ* 
very little in character from that of the present time in the 
same countries. In the beds immediately above the dutlk, ferns 
and cycadeie again appear, but in greatly diminished propor¬ 
tions; the conifer®, lint very different from those of the older 
periods, increase iu quantity, mixed with palm-trees and others 
of the moiiocotyledimoiis class of tropical regions, associated 
with dicotyledonous trees, sucli ns the elm, willow, poplar, 
chestnut, and sycamore. We again meet with local deposits 
of decayed, or rather altered, vegetable mutter, forming thick 
beds of a kind of coal, whirli is used in many countries, as on 
the (tanks of the Rhine, for fuel,—something intermediate be¬ 
tween coal and peat. 

The following table, which is taken from (lie Prodromes of 
Urongriiart, gives a general view of the character of the vege¬ 
tal ion of each period, and a comparison of it with that of Ihq 
present time, hy showing the number of fossil species belong¬ 
ing to the several classes hitherto found in each of the four 
periods, and at the same time the total number of living spe¬ 
cies of the class, iu now knowu to exist. This last enumera¬ 
tion is merely approximate, and the uutnlier of living species 
we know to lie considerably understated. 


Nam*** of tin! (')aMWfl. 

Pirnt 
Period. 

1 ' 

Second Third 
Period. Period. 

Kmirtli Living 
Period,' S|htIi*ii # 

1. Ai'Ninn* ..sea.. 

4 

7 

3 

13 

7,000 

2. tV-lliilur Cryptogam*... 

• . 

•• 

.. 

2 

l.ftOO 

.1. YnnctiUr CrypbiKsniM *. 

221) 

H 

91 

7 

J //(Ml 

4. (JyronuN)WTinoiitf I*l»ft- f 
ii pro#«mm .J 

fc 

b 

3ft 

17 

1.0 

ft. Monotnty Motion* i 

i ...... J 

in 

ft 

a 

25 

0,000 

l)irui)l(‘ilrmuui l*lianc -1 
rognmic.... 1 

•• 

•• 


ion 

32,000 


mu 

lib 

72 

104 

fto.aon 


Thus it ap)ieara, that while more than 50,000 living species 
of plants have lief ii described, the tiumlsir of known fossil sjie- 
cies did not much exceed 500 at the time M. Bronguiurt wrote, 
viz. iu 1 .Several have since been discovered, but the 
number is still very small; and, without undervaluing what 
has already lieen done, we may truly say that the subject is 
yet in its infancy, not only as regards the mere numerical ex¬ 
istence of fossil species, but as to the general laws which future 
discoveries of new species must unfold to us. 

The tertiary strata consist of a very extensive series of de- 
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pmita, allowing, by their position and the nature of their 
organic remains, that some of them must have been formed at 
much earlier periods than ottiers of the same class, and that 
there is an order of succession in these, as in the secondary 
strata, which is never reversed. There is, moreover, abundout 
evidence that, in many instances, great local changes had 
taken place in the forms of the external crust of the globe, 
between Ihe deposit of one series of the tertiary strata and that 
of the formation which lies above it. There is, however, 
among these beds a much greater resemblance to each other, in 
so far as mineral composition is concerned, than in the case of 
the secondary strata;—they consist of sand, sandstones, clays, 
and limestones, so very like one another, and, in fact, so iden¬ 
tical iu mineral structure, that it would be impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish between two strata, that were probably deposited at 
periods nnuiy thousand years distant from each other, by the 
mere mineral characters, but which we are enabled to do, with 
the utmost precision, by the different species of fossil shells 
which they severally contaiu, generally in great abundance, 
and with their forms for the must part well preserved. 

Observations have already been made in different countries 
wifh so great a degree of accuracy, and upon so extensive a 
scale, as to enable geologists to ascertain that there have licen 
four great |ieriod«, succeeding earh other in chronological 
order, during which the tertiary strata were deposited. The 
grand distinction between secondary ami tertiary formations is 
founded upon the existence in the latter of animal remains 
identical with living species; and the extension of that same 
principle forms the ground of separation lietwoen the succes¬ 
sive periods of the tertiary series. Mr. Lyell, in his work 
(‘ Principles of Geology,’ vol. iii.j, lias been the first to give a 
full systematic view of all that we know concerning the ter- 
tiury system; anil lie has proposed expressive and convenient 
designations for the four great period* alsive alluded to, call¬ 
ing them the Koct.Ni:, Miocknk, Oi.iikr Pi ioi'knk, and 
Nmvpji Pmoukne Pt: 1110 D 8 . The termination rent is taken 
from a Greek word signifying rereiif, mid the rest of the term 
indicates the pnport tun of recent or living species contained 
in the deposit. Thus the first, or eurliest period, which com¬ 
prehends the deposits immediately after the chalk, he calls 
Kocknk, because recent species just then begin to appear; the 
second period lie calls M ioi'knk, from tnrion, signifying a 
minor quantity; the third period, the older Pi-iuckni;, from 
plrion, a major quantity; t)ie fourth |s'riml, Newish Pmuulnk, 
from the increased proportion of recent sjiecies. 

It has been found that in certain beds alsive the chalk the 
litimlier of fossil shells, which can be identified with living 
species, does not exceed one-thirtieth part of all the shells they 
contain, and these beds lire referred to the Kuccnv period; 
another suite of deposits, lying above the Knrciic, have been 
found to contain about one-fifth part of recent species, ami 
these ate considered us belonging to the Miocene period; 
above them come a more modern set, having from a third to 
more than a half of recent species, and these constitute the 
lieds of the Older Pliocene jieriod: Ihe de|iosils above these 
last contain nine-tenths of recei#sp«eies, and they are referred 
to the Newer Pliocene jirrind. Kx pressed in numbers, the 
relative projxirtions stand thus; 

Eocene period containing per cent, of fossil 

Miocene period „ 20 (shells identical 

Older Pliocene period ,, .10 fwith existing spe- 

Newcr Pliocene period „ fit) -'ciex. 

It is but a lew years since the great tertiary division was 
established ; and there is every reason to expect, from past 
experience, that the examination of uuexplored tracks of those 
deposits will bring to light new groups, which, by their posi¬ 
tion and fossils, may lie proved to lie intermediate in point of 
age between two of the great divisions or periods above men¬ 
tioned. Discoveries such as these Mr. Lyell anticipates, 
in which case we might have lower, medial, and superior 
Enctat dopraits, and likewise lower, medial, and superior ilia- 
cctre deposits. *1 ho observa’ious already made have pretty 


well established that all living species are not of the same de¬ 
gree of antiquity; that some have preceded others upon the 
eurface of the earth by an interval of time to which we have 
no means of assigning any limit. 

Another grand distinction between the tertiary and secondary 
classes is the frequent occurrence in the former of strata which 
must have been deposited in vast lakes of fresh water, while 
we have no instances of the kind in the latter. We have, it is 
true, secondary delimits containing fossil remains of animals 
which must have lived in fresh water, but in those cases there 
is usually a mixture of marine shells, showing that these de¬ 
limits must hare taken place in estuaries where great rivers 
hail entered the sea. In the tertiary periods we meet with vast 
quantities of fossil shells belonging to s]«cies which inhabit 
lakes and rivers, many species of lake and river fishes and 
reptiles, of laud animals, and of plants. These sometimes 
occur by themselves in accumulations of successive layers; at 
other times they are interetratifled with irnls containing marine 
shells only, and very often the productions of fresh water and 
sea water are mingled together in the same bed—phenomena 
which very clearly indicate extraordinary ami very extensive 
local changes iu the earth's surface. Some fossil shells iden¬ 
tical with living species arc common to all the four periods, 
others that are common to all the periods are now extinct. 
We have many instances of fossil shell* tielonging to living 
species mingled with the bones of extinct quadrupeds. Of all 
organized bodies, shells and corals have hud the longest range 
of existence, for there are living genera of bath which may he 
traced hack from the tertiary beds to those strata in which tho 
first dawn of animal life is discoverable. 

Eocene Periotl .—One of the most extensive formations be¬ 
longing to this period occurs round I’aris, which is situated in 
a kind of trough of vast dimensions, formed by chalk hills 
rising around it on every side. From the form of the country, 
this deposit has been called the Paris Ibis in. Ixnidon also 
stands in a hollow surrounded hv rh.ilk hills and filled with 
similar tertiary deposits; and this has been called the London 
Bonin. In Imth. but particularly iu the Puris 1 toxin, besides 
innumerable marine and fresh-water shells, fossil lames of ex¬ 
tinct quadrujieds and birds have lieeti found in great quan¬ 
tities. It was the ulmost daily disinterment of such hones in 
the stone-quarries around Paris, together with the lurge collec¬ 
tions of them in the museums of that capital, which first led 
Cuvier's attention to the subject. His splendid volumes on 
“ Fossil Ilnur*" have opened to geologists an entirely new field 
of observation, and established some of the most important 
truths at which we have arrived in the physical history of the 
earth. 

The Paris Basin is ahout one hundred ami eighty miles in 
a direction from N.K. to S.W., and ninety from E. to W. It 
is comjKised of a series of beds, the general nrraiigcmcnt of 
which is as follows:— 

A. Aboir the chalk, but only partially, a dejmsit of plastic 
or potter's clay and sand, containing fresh-water shells, 
with accumulations of vegetable matter in that altered 
state railed lignite, which is intermediate between peat 
and coal. 

11. Coarse limestone, often very sandy, and passing into 
sandstone, and both abounding in marine and fresh¬ 
water shells, containing portions of palm-trees, as well 
as others of the dicotyledonous chins. Thick beds of 
gypsum or Puris-plaster stone, containing land and 
fluviutile shells, fragments of palm-trees, and a great 
number of skeletons aud detached bones of quadrupeds, 
birds, fresh-water fish, crocodiles, tortoises, and other 
land and river reptiles. 

C. Thick beds of sand and sandstone, without limestone, 
containing shells, not in great abuudance, anti erc/ir- 
xi'or/y murine. 

1). Calcareous mark interstratified with beds of flint and 
flinty nodules. From the larger masses of these flinty or 
siliceous portions they make the celebrated Paris mill- 
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itone*. Tbm beds contain numerous fresh-water shells 
and a few plants. 

The skeletons are found in the gypsum beds of the series 
H; they are usually isolated, and entire even in their most 
minute parts. About fifty species of quadrupeds have been 
discovered, four-fifllis of which belong to a division of that 
order of animals called Pachydermata, or the thick-skiuned, 
which contains at present only four living species, namely, 
three tapirs, an animal resembling a pig, and the daman of 
the Cape of Good Hope. This tribe of quadrujieds inhabit 
low plains and marshes, and the banks of rivers and lakes. 
There have been found also, in the same beds, bones of extinct 
species of the fox, dormouse, squirrel, and opossum, and about 
ten species of birds. 

There is not to great a variety in the mineral structure of 
the tertiary strata of the London Basin as in that of Paris. 
Clay is the most prevalent, and it sometimes exceeds seven 
hundred feet in thickness: above it, there is a deep and exten¬ 
sive deposit of sand. No remains of terrestrial animals have 
yet been found in either of those beds, but skeletons and scat¬ 
tered bones of crocodiles nnd turtles have been occasionally 
met with. A series of tertiary strata belonging to the Eocene 
period, and very nearly resembling those in the basins of Paris 
mid London, occurs in the Isle of Wight. Very perfect re¬ 
mains of tortoises nnd the teeth of crocodiles have been found 
in some of the beds; and in a limestone quarry at Hlnsteud 
some teeth belonging to animals similar to those entombed in 
the gypsum strata of Paris. 

Miocene Period .—A series of ilejiosiU, possessing characters 
which point out an epoch of formation distinct from, and pro¬ 
bably long subsequent to, that of the strata lying immediately 
above the chalk, bar e been found in Touraine, the valley of 
the Loire, and several parts of the South of France, near Turin 
in Piedmont, uruuuil Vienna, in Hungary, and in Poland. 
These contain bones of extinct iqieriex of the elephant, rhi¬ 
noceros, hippopotamus, horse, stag, pig, and of two quadrupeds 
lielonging to extinct genera, called by Cuvier, Palwotberiiiiu 
and Antliracotlieriuin. In some situations the hones of the 
latter animal have been found in deposits of the coaly matter 
railed lignite, and in those cases they me frequently comeited 
into a substance like coal. These remains of terrestrial qnad- 
rupeds are occasionally found with corals and shells growing 
upon them, so that they must have liven liausportrd to the sea 
mid have lain there for some time 1 adore they were enveloped 
in the mud and siuid which was afterwards consolidated into 
stone and raisrd above the surface of the water. They are also 
intermingled with marine shells, and with lames of the larnun- 
ti 11 , morse, sen-calf, anil dolphin. Ill the volcanic districts of 
Auvergne, in the centre of France, vast lieds of gravel and loose 
soil, containing organic remains which identify them with the 
Miocene period, lie tietween layers of ashes and other volcanic 
products of great thickness. The bones of an extinct animal 
of great size, called the mastodon, have been found in that 
gravel; together with those of extinct species of elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, ox, deer, hoar, otter, lieavcr, hare, 
and water-rat, and those associated with bones of beats, tigers, 
hyirnas, and wolves. In the adjoining country of Veluy, bones 
belonging to the same animals have been found in a layer of 
volcanic aslnu, which lies lietween two beds of solid lava, in 
the upper part of the valley of the Amo, not far from Florence, 
there is a great accumulation of tertiary strata of this period, 
which must have tieen deposited in an extensive fresh-water 
lake. They contain the lames of most of the land animals 
above mentioned: and the Italian geologist, ltrocc.Ui, relates 
that the quantity of fossil lames is so gicat that the peasants, 
before they found out that they were valuable as objects of 
curiosity, used to make palisades, for fencing in their gardens, 
of the thigh-bones and legs of elephants, dug from the soil 
around their dwellings. 

Older Pliocene Period .—The most extensive deposit belong¬ 
ing to this period occurs iu the northern part of Italy, in Tus¬ 
cany, and os far south as Rome. Tire central mountain range 


of tire Apennines is flanked by hills of marl, yellow sand, and 
gravel, generally low, hut sometimes rising to the height of 
2000 feet. These tertiary beds abound in moriue shells, amt 
in the remains of land quadrupeds, and of marine mammalia, 
so that it is evident the hones of the land animals were trans¬ 
ported by running water to the bottom of the sea; and that 
they lay there a long time has been proved by the diseovety, 
in the marl, of the thigh-bone of an elephant with oyster- 
shells adhering to it. 

.Veuve Pliocene Period .—This most modern of the group* of 
the tertiary series has been established by Mr. Lycll, in con¬ 
sequence of bis observations in Sicily, where he discovered ex¬ 
tensive deposits of limestone and marl in tlm Val di Note, 
which rise in some places to the height of 3000 feet above the 
level of the sen, containing shells, which prove the strata to 
have been dcqwsited long subsequently to the sub-Apenuino 
hills. These shells are in a very perfect stale of preservation, and 
are, for the most part, s|ier.ies identical with those now living in 
the adjacent sea. He mentions other dr]iosils of the same age 
in Italy and the Morea. To this period belong many accu¬ 
mulations of loose gravel, which cover vast tracts of country 
in most parts of the globe, and which are called by some geo¬ 
logists diluvial gravel ami diluvium, Is'euose they suppose 
them to have lieeu produced by some sudden timid posing 
over the eurth. 

This gravel eoutuiiis, in many places, immense quantities of 
the bones of extinct species of quadrupeds, especially the ele¬ 
phant and rhinoceros ; for remains of those animals lmve lieeu 
met with in sueh situations in almost every country uf the 
world. Indeed the quantity of elephants' hones is something 
quite extraordinary, even us far north us the frozen regions of 
Siberia. Eight different species of the mastodon have lieeu 
discovered ; and the gigantic bones of a still more extraordinary 
qnudni|H'd, the megatherium, have been disinterred from the 
banks of a river in South America. The greatest accumula¬ 
tions uf tin-bones of the mastodon are on the western side of 
the Appalachian Mountains of North America, near the banks 
of the Ohio Kivcr, at a place called liig Hone Lick, and in 
oilier puts nf (lie State of Kentucky ; and they have likewise 
been found on the eastern side of the mountains, near the 
Hudson Hiver, The animal resembled uti elephant, but one 
of gigantic size, fur tusks above 12 feet in length have been 
diiemeied. Along with the lames of the mastodon were found 
those of the elephant, ilniiorertis, horse, ox, and stag, The 
liony structure of thut clumsy minister, the megatherium, prove* 
it (n have been nearly allied to the sloths and uut-eutrrs. Alt 
almost complete skeleton of it was dug up about if) years ago, 
near ilucuoa Ayres, and was sent by the viceroy of the Jtro- 
viurc to the ltoyal Cabinet of Madrid; mid lately several 
bones were discovered in the same district, and sent to Eng¬ 
land by Sir Woodbine Parish. The animal was ulmve H feet 
long, including the tuil, and R feet high : its claws ate of 
enormous size. Remain* of another quadruped of the same 
family, about the size of an ox, and which has been called 
the megalunyx, have been found in dill'ereut parts of North 
Ainerira. 

(laves are common in all countries where limestone hill* 
exist; and many uf them appear to have hreullie reheats of 
wild beasts and other animals. The floor is usually covered 
with a stony incrustation gradually formed by petrifying 
waters running in the bottom of the cave, uud filtering 
through its sides. On breaking through the crust, or stalag¬ 
mite, we come to loose earth, of variable depth, containing 
scattered bones, and fragments of lames, lielonging to extinct 
species uf quudrii|ieds of many kinds, and such as could 
never have lived together iu one den, or even in very near 
neighbourhood. Tims in Kirkdale Care, near Malton, in 
tbe East Riding of Yorkshire, which was explored uud de¬ 
scribed by I>r. Uucklaud, there were found the bones of liears, 
tigers, hyienus, wolves, and foxes, mixed up in one common 
moss with those of tbe elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
bone, ox, deer, hare, rabbit, rat, mouse, and several birds, such 
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as pigeons, larks, docks, ravens, and snipes. All these were 
not only mingled together, but many of them had evidently 
been gnawed. From the great proportion of hyaenas' bones, 
and the intermixture of its peculiar hard earthy dung, it is 
thought that those animals must have inhabited the rave for a 
very long period, and that the buttes of the other animals are 
tlie remains of living prey, or dead carcasses dragged by those 
ravenous beasts into their den. Thus it appears that after the 
land had assumed its present form, Great Britain swarmed 
with wild beasts similar to those which now roam in the forests 
anil swamps of Africa. 

We have now completed, in a brief and therefore incom¬ 
plete sketch, that general view of the structure of the crust of 
the globe, which we consider to be a necessary introduction to 
the accounts of the natural history of those mineral sub¬ 
stances which enter into the business of common life. 

Coal. 

Among the many mineral treasures which the United King¬ 
dom contains, coal is unquestionably the most valuable. It is 
the chief source of our wealth and power as the foundation of 
our manufacturing industry; mid without such an abundant 
supply of fuel, our iron, lead, tin, and copper ores must have 
remained in their native beds. 

Coal is a compound substance, consisting of charcoal, bitu¬ 
men or mineral pitch, and earthy matter. Its various quali¬ 
ties depend on (he proportion in which these ingredients are 
combined ; a large quantity of bitumen produces the fat caking 
qualities common in (he Newcastle mines ; nud, when it is in 
small proportion, that dull variety which burns almost without 
flame; if there be much earth, the quantity of ashes is propur- 
tionably increased. The sjH'cific gravity of coal nonpareil 
with that of wider is, on an average, ns 1,250 to 1,000. When 
we say that coal is a combination of charcoal and biliiinrn, 
we employ rather the terms of a popular explanation of its 
composition than the strict language of chemical analysis; for 
it consists of a greater number of elementary substances, all of 
which are gases, with the exception of the rarlmn. Uarbon, 
which is charcoal in a stale of purity, constitutes the chief in¬ 
gredient of all roals, amounting to from sixty to seventy J«‘i 
cent.; it is a simple elementary body. Hifnun'll, the oilier 
chief ingredient, is a compound substance, for it yields a large 
quantity nf hydrogen gas, or intlamniahle air; ami oxygen 
gas, that whleli constitutes the purr part of the air of the atmo¬ 
sphere anil sustains life, has also liern found in ctmsiilei.ihle 
quantity in coal. When coal is strongly heated in a rinse iron 
vessel, the hydrogen gas is given out in combination with rar¬ 
lmn, formiii; the gas used for lighting ; and those coals which 
contain the must bitumen yield the largest quvntity of gas. 
The flame of coal, in a common lire, is occasioned by a sort of 
distillation of tlu* coal which is slowly going on; gas is given l 
out in the process, and is set lire to. \\ e often seethe New- ] 
ensile coal, in our grates, swelling up like a soap-bubble, j 
which is occasioned by the disengagement of gas in the sof- 1 
teneil bituminous coal; nud when we hear a rushing sound is- j 
suing from the coals accompanied wilh smoke, if we tiling a ! 
hit of lighted paper to I lie smoke, it ratchet the on account of , 
the large admixture of gas. The gas from coal may lie exhi- 
hi ted ilia very simple way, by putting some )M>imilcd coal into j 
the howl of a toharco-pipe, closing it up well with clay, and 1 
placing it in a strong common lire; smoke will soon issue from j 
the pipe, and. if a lighted camllr he applied, it will cutrh lire . 
anil continue to flame fur some time : what remains in the ' 
howl it cuke or rhaico.il. 

The coals used in this country for fuel may lie divided into I 
three different kinds ;—1. The stone-coal, sir splrnt-coal. as it , 
is sometimes called from its splintery fracture, has the least j 
proportion of bitumen, and, being intermixed with much ] 
earthy matter, yields a large quantity of ashes. There is no j 
precise name fur this kind of coal, and there i« consequently j 
much oonfusiou iu descriptions of different coal-mines; what i 
wo speak of now is the prevailing quality in the Staffordshire ! 


and 8cotcb coal-fields; 2. The caking-coal, which is the pre¬ 
valent quality in the Northumberland and Durham mines,— 
that used in London; and, 3. A variety called cnnnel-coal in 
England, and parrot-coal in Scotland, which has a very close 
compact texture, is hard and splintery, crackles in the fire, and 
burns with a very bright flame: It is found in comparatively 
small quantities. These different kinds are sometimes all met 
with in the same mine. 

Coals are found under the surface of the ground, associated 
with beds of sandstone, of a hard slaty clay called shale, pre¬ 
senting great differences of composition, colour, and hardness, 
and occasionally with beds of limestone. These associated 
lieils, or strata of coal, sandstones, clay*, shales, and limestones, 
are usually called i oai.-'if.asurf.s by practical miners, and a 
tract of country containing the mines is a coal-field. There 
is no determinate order in which these strata occur in different 
coal-fields, but in different parts of the same coal-field they 
generally preserve a regular succession. Coal-fields are usually 
separated from each other by extensive tracts of country, com- 
jxiseil of rocks in which no coal exists, and they vary in mag¬ 
nitude from a few acres to many square miles. The measures 
in the same field sometimes consist of lull alternations of beds, 
all of very different degrees of thickness, from less tliau an inch 
to many feet; and this difference applies equally to the beds 
or seams of coal and to the rest, hut the proportion of coal to 
the iutevstratified stories is always much inferior. 

The rock* which are comprehended in what, as a whole, 
may Ire called the coal formation, are, lieginning with the 
lowest— 

1. The obi red sandstone (J’). When this is present it 

forms the foundation of the whole; and when not pre¬ 
sent, the coal-measures rest on the older strata which 
lie beneath that sandstone. 

2. A limestone, railed by English geologists the mountain 

limestone, and also the carboniferous limestone, (O.) 

3. Hells of coaise samlst i.e, composed of sand and flinty 

pebble-., sometimes line-grained, but none generally 
very nurse, railed the millstone pi it. , X, i pi it being 
a provincial name lor sandstone, and millstones being 
got from some parts of it. 

4. The coal-measures. (M.) (Diagram, p. 235.) 

Iu the north-eastern, midland, and sou'hmi real-fields of 
England this vs the usual order, the coat bring all above the 
millstone grit; but in the north-west of England the beds of 
eoal are iuleutrutilied both with the millstone grit ami vviib the 
carboniferous limestone. 

Thin seams of co.il ate occasionally found in some of the 
superior deposits of the sceoudarv strata; but all the great coal- 
measures belong to the lowest put oi'lliesecondary senes. (Dia¬ 
gram, p. 23 >,) Coal, such as we are now describing, lias never 
been found iu or below the old red sandstone, 1’, and never in 
or above the magnesian limestone. L, or rattier a led sandstone 
which lies immediately beneath that limestone, No searches 
for coal, therefore, in the great series of strata which lie above 
the coal-measures, (Diagram,') or in the old ted sandstone and 
the strata beneath, can ever turn to good aeroimt, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred would be fruitless. Vast sums of 
money have been thrown away in such attempts: and it is much 
to he regretted that many of those persons who, in this eountry, 
follow the profession of what is called a mineral-surveyor are 
extremely deficient in the knowledge requisite for the right 
understanding of their business. Men of property too often 
sufler themselves to lie led iuto mining undertakings of vast 
expense by ignorant pretenders; and are often subjected to 
ctmmvmis losses which an application to a geologist might 
have saved them from. 

The coal-measures do not lie horixontally os they are repre¬ 
sented in the Diagram, p. 233. They must have been originally 
deposited, in most cases, on a level or nearly level bottom ; but 
with very few exceptions indeed, the coal-measures have beeu 
thrown out of the horizontal line into highly-iuclined position*, 
and frequently broken up and thrown about in the most extra- 
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wall exposed like a vertical cliff 'ou the seashore, the atrata 
would exhibit the appearance hen represented, in many oases. 
We have, on the west, the old red sandstone P, covered by the 
carboniferous limestone O, which is succeeded by the mill¬ 
stone grit N; then come (lie coal-measures M ; and, proceed¬ 
ing eastward, we find these dipping under the sandstone and 
magnesian limestone L, which cover them in what is called 
uuconformable stratification. The coal-measures must have 
been thrown out of their horisontal position ; and the endi of 
the strata formed the bottom of the sea, while the materials of 
the sandstone and magnesian limestone were deposited upon 
them in horisontal stratification. It is not very often the case 
that the coal-measures are so much inclined as in this dia¬ 
gram ; they more usually dip, as if is termed, at a less angle; 
hut it is a very frequent occurrence to find them forming a 
great trough or basin, rising all round from a central point, 
the sides of the basin being formed by the inferior sandstone 
or limestone, and the middle being filled up hy strata superior 
to the coal-measures. The following diagram will explain 
what we mean:— 



Tup alii ''icm 

J. 1 i»p»*r onljfp, or Rath ulunr. 

I r Interior oolite, a coawiheHy Hmestono. 

if. Tlim hosl* of limestone mn\ Ha' 

K. Ki ii marly namUtone. 

Thu i* a true rcprcurtitation of tin* atrata in a |«irt of the 
Hristol coal-field, the sertmu being from the Meudip Hills, 
above Axbridge, through Dundrj Hill In I\>g Hill, nmth-weal 
of Hath, in a direction between soiitli-ivest and north-east, and 
extending about 211 miles. We do not of course mean to say 
tliat, if a vertical section were made along the whole line, the 
coal-measures would exhibit the regular rurves here shown; 
they would, doubtless, appear much disturbed ami interrupted : 
the diagram gives only the general character of a country 
actually surveyed. Here we find the summit of the Meudip 
Hills, P, composed of the old red sandstone rising up in in¬ 
clined stratification, and flanked on bulb sides by the carboni¬ 
ferous limestone O. In the south put of the coal-field the 
beds dip to the.nortli; hut in the northern pait they dip in the 
opposite direction, and, proceeding northwards, (lie millstone 
grit N is seen rising from under them, and from lieneath that 
the limestone and old red sandstone again apjiear in succession. 
It is evident that, subsequent to the deposition of the old red 
sandstone and coal-measures, they were upheaved by a force 
from below, acting on several points at the Arne time, which 
turned up the strata into their present basin-shaped form. This 
section exhibits also another geological phenomenon of frequent 
occurrence, of the same kind as is seen in the ideal section, 
fig. 1; it shows that the disturbance took place prior to the d«- 
poeition of the newer aecondary strata K, If I e, for these 
strata lie upon the tilted-up ends of the coal-measures. It also 


, p. 

M The root measures— mill l*\e pr 

N. Tin 1 imlMnnc grit. 

O. The rarlmmfermis limestone. 

1', Tlo> old red samUlime 

affords pi oofs of great cIukircs oh the surface after the forms* 
tiou of these newer secondary strata, for the ]>arts now detached 
were nndouhl once continuous. 

The curd -measures exhibit other proofs of having lieeti sub¬ 
jected to great disturbances. 

I'V. .1. 



In fig. '.i the strata, in place of continuing uninterruptedly, 
are suddenly broken off by wliat is termed a pxit.t or man 
I); and, on passing through this dike, it is found that the 
same beds occupy different levels on opposite sides of it, the 
corresponding ports being thrown out of the former plane, 


ordinary manner. Oneof the most simple cases of disturbance 
is represented by tba following diagram :— 
w 



1* l> N M 


This is an ideal section, across a roal-field,—that is to say. 
if we made a deep perpendicular cut of the ground, and saw a 
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sometimes only a few indies, at others leveral fathoms, awl 
even at much as 500 feet, to that the same seam of coal which 
on one aide of the dike it perhaps not more than 20 feet from 
the surface, may be aunk to the depth of 500 feet on the other 
aide of it. It ia impoaaible to say whether it waa the portion a 
which waa depressed, or 4 which waa upbeaved. Sometimes 
several auch dikes occur within a very abort distance, ua in the 
following diagram, which ia a section of the coal-measures in 
Jarrow colliery, in the county of Durham, where there are live 
different dikes D, alt producing changes iu the level* of the 
strata on each aide of them. 



These dikes are elefls or Assures which often extend many 
miles; they penetrate in most cases to un unknown depth, and 
usually iu a vertical direction. They are sometimes mere 
rents; at oilier times, and this is the morn common case, they 
are filled with fragments of the disrupted strata imbedded in 
clay, which has subsequently tillered into them. In a part of 
the Newcastle coal-field, in Montagu colliery, there is a dike 
which is 22 yards wide. 

The coal-measures are also disturbed by the passage of vast 
veins of trap, basalt, or wbinstone, which have been ejected 
from the interior of the enrlh like lava, filling up vrnls either 
previously existing, or caused by the same force which threw 
the melted stone to the surface. They are also called dikes, 
witli the addition of the name of the stone, whin dikes by miners, 
and basaltic dikes hy geologists, and they produce the same 
effect of chunging the planes of stratification on each side of 
them. They are very common in the coal-fields of Northum¬ 
berland, Staffordshire, and Scotland.) 

i Dikes occasion vast difficulties in milling, not only on ac¬ 
count of their interrupting the regularity of the seams of coal, 
but because they verynftrn ore conduits for water; and when 
pierced, a flood drowns the mine. If this total destruction of 
the mine does not take plare, they cause such a constant flow 
of water that it cun only tie drawn off by powerful steam-engines 
at the surface. On the other hand, faults are often a source of 
great brneflt, for when filled witli stiff clay they prevent the 
access of water from the other side, and by mean* of them a 
valuable seam of coal may be thrown up within reach of work¬ 
ing, which would otherwise hare been lost. 

If w« examine a piece of the fat caking quality from New¬ 
castle we find it a compact, shining, stony body; but there 
are few fragments in which we may not discover tome parts 
very like charcoal, and often with the distinct structure of 
wood or other vegetable matter. Such appearances are most 
frequently observed iu the slaty coal of Staffordshire and Scot¬ 
land. By an ingenious application of the miorascope, Mr. 
Witham has exhibited a delicate cellular structure iu fossil 
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woods, which, .without such aid, presents only the appearance 
of compact stone; and he has detected the same in coal, by 
subjecting extremely thin slices of it to this very highly magni¬ 
fying power. His researches have been followed up by Mr. 
William Hutton of Newcastle. Mr. Huttou states that, in all 
the varieties of coal found in the Newcastle coal-field, more or 
lew of the fine, distinct, net-like structure of the original 
vegetable texture can always be discovered. The vegetable 
origin of coal is further illustrated by the vast quantities of 
fossil plants found in the sandstones and shales which are in- 
terstratified with tiie beds of coal. These are often in an extra¬ 
ordinary degree of preservation, for the most delicate leaves 
are spread out on the stone like the dried plants on the paper 
in the herbarium of a botanist. 

About three hundred different specie* of plants have been 
discovered iu the coal-measures of this and of other countries, 
and of these fully two-thirds have a close resemblance to ferns. 
Among the rest, one of the kinds most frequently found belongs 
to the tribe of plants called the equittlacea, of which the weed 
so common iu our ditches, known by the name of hone-tails, is 
un example; but the stem of these weeds rarely exceeds the 
diameter of a goose-quill, and the fossil equiseta are some¬ 
times us thick os a man's arm. Other fossil coal-plants re¬ 
semble large reeds and canes; and bodies which appear to lie 
fragments of the branches and stems of palms and other trees 
ure of frequent occurrence. No remains either of grasses or of 
mosses have yet been observed iu the coal-measures—plants 
which are not very often absent where vegetation is abundant, 
especially in moist situations; and the character of the whole 
fossil flora of the coal-fields shows that the plants must have 
grown in marshy or humid ground. These terrestrial plants 
are never mixed with any of those which grow in the sea. Jt 
| is u very striking fad, too, that they are generally of such a 
! sire as to indicate a degree of luxuriance of growth that is now 
I known to exist only in tropical regions. “ It would hardly 
| lie credited," says Professor bind ley, in his ‘ Fossil Flora of 
Great Britain,' “ by persons unacquainted with the evidence 
upon which such facts repose, that in the most dieary und 
desolate regions of the present day, there once flourished groves 
of tropical plants of conifcrie, like the Norfolk island and 
Araucarian pities, of bananas, tree ferns, huge cacti, and palms; 
that the marshes were filled with rush-like plants fifteen or 
twenty feet high, und the coverts with ferns like the under¬ 
growth of a West India island.’’ 

In the greater prn]H>rtimi of the fossil plants of the coal- 
measures there is little appearance of woody matter: stems of 
a foot and u half in diameter have liecii found with the external 
foim perfectly preserved, but having only a roating of coaly 
matter of inconsiderable thickness, the interior port consisting 
of sandstone or clay, with now and then some more coaly 
matter in the centre, indicating, as it were, the pith. But 
trunks of trees, iu which the woody texture wits preserved 
nearly throughout the whole stem, have often lieeu met with: 
they have been seen in the coal-mines of Westphalia sixty feet 
in length ; and two remarkable instances of fossil trees in the 
coal-measures have occurred in Great Britain, which have 
been well described by Mr. Witlium. In a bed of sandstone 
near Gosforth, about live miles north of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
a stem was fouud which measured seventy-two feet in length, 
four feet iu width at its lower eud, from which it tapered 
gradually, and was eighteen inches wide at the top. It was in 
a compressed state, as if flattened by great iucumbent pressure, 
so that the above dimensions of the width are not the true 
diameter of the stem. The woody structure was, in this 
instance, only in part preserved, but iu those places it was 
converted into a siliceous or flinty petrifaction, containing 
cavities lined with rock crystal; and this petrified portion was, 
in one place, nearly two feet in diameter. There were no 
roots attached to it, and no branches, but there were large 
knots and other places where branches appear to have been 
broken off. The other instance occurred in the great freestone 
quarries Of Ciaigleith, near Edinburgh, from which the greater 
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part of the New Town of that city has been built, a sandstone 
belonging to the coal-field of Mid-Lothian, but underlying, it 
is believed, the regular coal-measures. It was a stem forty- 
seven feet long,—a large branchless trunk, in some parts very 
much flattened, the greatest diameter being five feet, the 
smallest nineteen inches. It was imbedded in the solid stone, 
with above a hundred feet of layers of rock above it, and lay 
across the strata, thus passing through several beds. 

The following sketch of the appearance of die tree, as it was 
laid hare in the quarry, is copied from Mr. IV itham s Me¬ 
moir :— 



'I'ouil Tree it I'rxtglfHli Quarry.] 


The bark was converted into coal; but, in the interior, the 
woody texture was in many places perfectly preserved. A 
large portion of this stem is in the Museum, and another in the 
Botanic Garden of the University of Edinburgh. 

It is the general opinion of geologists that our beds of cool 
have been produced by vast quantities of plants carried down 
from the laud uud accumulated at the bottom of the sea, 
during n long succession of ages ; the numerous alternations, 
amounting to many hundreds, sometimes of sandstone, shnlcs, 
and beds of coal, proving a long duration of the process of 
deposition. The character of the veectation imiicates not only 
a tropical but also an insular climate that is, the plants must 
have grown on islands in a very moist atmosphere, and in a 
heat as great as or even greater than that of the West Indies. 

This mode of accounting fur the deposition of our coal-beds 
is greatly in conformity witli what is now going forward in 
many parts of the earth. Every river must carry down to the 
sea more or less of the trees and other plants which fall into it, 
or are swept from the hanks by the foree or undermining action 
of the stream ; and the accumulation of such vegetable matter 
at the mouths of the larger rivers must lie very gieat. In the 
rase of the Mississippi, fur instance, vast rafts, composed of 
trees held togetiier by the interlacing of smaller plants, which 
have been washed from the hanks by the main stream and its 
numerous tributaries, are floated down intotheGulf of Mexico, 
bearing upon them a luxuriant covering of plants. In many 
jiarts of the sea coast, by depressions of the land, great forests 
growing near the shore have been sunk lielow the level of the 
sea; the trees have been throwu down, and in process of time 
covered with mud and sand. Such submarine forests now 
exist on the coast of Lincolnshire, and near the mouth of the 
river Parrot in Somersetshire in the Bristol Channel. 

But it may lie thought that trees and other vegetable bodies, 
although carried down by the riven to the sea, would continue 
to float, until, fay the gradual process of decay, they would 
totally disappear. But wood swims in water only in conse¬ 
quence of the air contained in its cells; and it sinks as soon 
aa the air is withdrawn from it. Very long soaking in water 
will expel the air, but this will take place more speedily when 
great pressure is applied at the same time. Captain Scorraby, 
in his Account of his Voyages to the Whale Fishery in tire 
Arctic Regions, states tliat a whale, on being harpooned, ran 


out all the line in the boat, and as the end of the rope was 
made fast, the boat waa dragged by the fish under water. 
When the whale returned to the surface to breathe, it was 
killed; but it began to sink as soon as it was dead, in con¬ 
sequence of the weight of the boat, which was still attached to 
it by the line of the first harpoon remaining in its flesh. The 
sunken boat waa raised with great difficulty; for so heavy was 
it, that, although before the accident it would have been 
buoyant when full of water, it now required a boat at each 
end to keep it from aiuking. Wlien they gut it into the ship, 
the oaken planks were, Captain Scotesby says, “ aa completely 
| soaked iu every pore, as if they had lain at the bottom of the 
sea since the flood.'’ A piece of light flrwood, about fifteen 
j inches square, that had gone down with the boat, when 
I thrown into the water again sank like a stone. 

The conversion of vegetable matter info coal has been 
| proved, by the observations of Dr. M'Culloch on peat-hogs, 

I and by a series of experiments in the laboratory. Coal, freed 
from its adventitious earthy matter, which is merely mechuui- 
! cally mixed with it, is resolvable into the same ultimate ole- 
i incuts as wood; and Dr. M’Culloch ascertained tluit the action 
' of water on turf, or submerged wood, is sufficirui to convert 
i them into substances capable of yielding bitumen on distilla¬ 
tion, and black and brittle like those varieties of rnul called, 
j by mineralogists, lignite and jet; and lie is further nf opinion 
i that great pressure mid long-continued action mnv have pro¬ 
duced the other modiliralions. The coal so produced diflers, 
however, very materially in appenritucc and properties us fuel 
from the coal of our mines; and the lost link of the chairs 
between a lump of Newcastle coal und a growing tree lias yet 
to lie lound. 

Previously to the researches of the English geologists, within 
the last fifteen years, very vague notions prevuiled as to the 
extent to which coal was spread over England. But since the 
publication of (he geological maps of Mr. Grreiiough and Mr. 
Smith, we know where our present coal-fields are situated, 
whcie there is a possibility tliat others may exist, and where 
the mineral structure of the ground is of such a nature as to 
make, it certain that searches after coal in such situations can 
only end in disappointment. The unnexed outline map give* 
a general view of all the coal-fields of England : and it will 
lie seen that folly one half of the country is destitute of coal; 
for all that lies east ami south of the double line X X, from 
the mouth of the Tees in Yorkshire to Lyme Regis in Dorset¬ 
shire, is composed of the superior secondary strata: and although 
some of these do sometimes contain thin lietls of coal of a par¬ 
ticular kind, it may he confldeiitly said, that the kind of coal 
which we usually consume will never lie found in those upper 
secondary strata; and, unless under very favourable circum¬ 
stances, the inferior kind almve alluded to ran never be worked 
with profit. It will also he seen how comparatively small a 
space the coal-measures occupy. The spaces here marked with 
dark lines are the gmlogieul boundaries of thp coal formations. 
Which, as we have already explained in previous sections, con¬ 
sist of many different kinds of stone tiesides coal; workable 
coal is not spread over the whole space marked liy the darker 
shade; hut there is a very large port of all those spaces when 
not a trace of coal is to be seen. 

The map also exhibits die boundaries of the country which 
each supplies with fuel. We are indebted for this information 
to the evidence given by Frederick 1’age, Esq., lwfore the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Coal Trade in 
18.10. In the annexed map, it is to lie understood that all 
the space included within the line which surrounds a coal 
deposit is supplied from that source. These boundaries are 
of course not rigorously correct, hut they are aufficiently so to 
give a tolerably accurate general view how far the market of 
each coal-field extends, independent of foreign export, and the 
supplies to Scotland from die Northumberland d istrief, and to 
Ireland from the western coal-fields. The extent which the 
consumption of a coal-field reaches, depends upon a variety of 
circumstances, such as the facility of transport fay sea or by 
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A Map nitoni no tub Geological Position and Coawlbcial DisTBimmoN of tub Coal of England and Wails. 
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direction, except the Newcastle and Durham, in which, for the sake of clearness, the ccal-fields (I.) have been left black, and the 
piacn supplied by them white. Koch district it eurrounded by a strong black outline. 
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canals, tbe quality of tbe coal, and its price at the pit'a mouth; 
this last must le in a gnat degree regulated by the expense of 
bringing it to the surface, which is very variable, according to 
situations. 

There are in England and Wales twelve great coal-fields, of 
which those marked I. II. IV. VI. XII. are tire most im- 
pbrtant. These are, 

I. The Northumberland and Durham Fields, the *alinast 

exclusive feeders of London, and supplying also the 
whole of the eastern and southern coasts from Berwick 
to Plymouth, and as for inland as tire county of Bed¬ 
ford. Formerly the inland markets extended further; 
but the extension of canals has brought other aud cheaper 
cools Into competition. There is also a vary large 
foreign export, and a considerable quantity is sent to 
Scotland. 

II. The Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, ami Derbyshire Fields. I 

III. The Whitehaven Fields. j 

IV. The South Lancashire Fields. 

This, with the Yorkshire ami Nottinghamshire Fields, j 
are the foundation of our great national superiority ' 
in the woollen and cotton manufactures, the principal j 
seats of which are upon them. i 

V. The North Staffordshire, or Pottery Fields. 

VI. The South Staffordshire, or Dudley and Warwickshire 

Fields,—not of great superficial extent, but immensely ! 
productive, and containing the thickest scum of coal in { 
the island. It i. also one great scat of our iron maim- I 
factnres. | 

VII. The Shropshire Fields, including Colchrook Dale, j 

and the Plain of Shicwshury. 

VIII. Forest of Dean Field. 

IX. Smith (iluucrstersliiie, or Bristol Fields. 

X. Soiiieisclshirc Field. 

XI. North Wales, or Flintshire Fields. 

XII. The South Wales fields, compuratiiely little worked 
as yet, hut the most extensive of all, aud upon which 
our posterity must depend, when the other fields ate 
exhausted. 

Thus it will he seen that all the coal-fields, mill all the great 
seats «f our maiiufartuies, lie to the ninth and west of the lint) 

Z Z, which is the boundary of the middle aud supeiior strata 
of the secondary series; for, with the exception of some de¬ 
tached points in Somersetshire and Glaninrgnnshiic oil the 
Bristol Channel, neither the lias limestone, nur any of the 
formations superior to it ;i. in the Diagram, p. 235) me found 
westwinil of that line. The uew red sand 1 ne K, which it im¬ 
mediately under the lias, ami covers so t ast a surface in the 
midland and northern counties, lies to the north and west of 
the line; many of the coal-fields are surrounded by it, anil it 
is possible that others may hcdUcoiered within ilsdomaiii. cither 
where it is partially denuded, or where it is so thin that it may 
be sunk thiough without great expense. All searches fur coal 
in the red sandstone itself would, acconliug tu every pro¬ 
bability, end in disappointment. 

The Newcastle coal-field is by far the most important of all 
those at piesent worked in Englund. The area covered by this ' 
coal-field will beseen hy the map at the top of the next column, j 

The length of the coal-field, from the Tees to the Coquet, is i 
almost 11 By-five miles; its greatest breadth, between the mouth 
of die Tyne and the Western Pits, about twenty-two miles. It 
is bounded on the east, from a short distance south of Shields 
very nearly to its southern termination, hy strata of magician 
limestone under which the coal-measures have been found to 
lie prolonged in many places; along the nortlieru half of its 
eastern limit, the coal-measures are exposed in the cliffs on the 
sea-shore. The whole of the western side is bounded hy llie 
Millstone Grit, upou which the coal-measures repose. (.See 
Diagram, p. ‘235, L, M, N.) ! 

The entire area contained within those limits is occupied by j 
beds of sandstone and shale, of great variety of composition j 
and thickness, interstratified with seams of coal, alio of different i 



A. The cosl-fleiil. tinted with lioriumtal lines. 

It It. Mill-stone grit, tinted with lines sloping to the right. 
I'.C. Msgnosinn limestone,tinted with linos sloping to the left. 
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4 Newcastle. 
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s Sunderland. 

It Durham. 

In Iliahop Auckland. 


11 Barnard Castle. 
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degree* of thickness. Hie valuable seams of coni ate in 
general very deep beneath the surface of the ground, uml urn 
got at hy a circular opening like a well, culled it shall, which 
is sunk perpendicularly through the strain. The following 
enumeration of the different strata thus passed through in order 
to get at workahld seams of coal in Bigge's Main Colliery, to 
the depth of 1158 feet, will allow the numerous alternations of 
which the cistl-measures consist in the Newcastle coal-field. 
The section is one of several given hy Mr. N. J. Winch, a 
practical mining engineer, in his ‘ Observation* on the Geology 
of Northumberland mid Durham,' pohhalted ill the till volume 
of the • Transactions of the Geological .Society,' 


I. Fiom the surface of the ground they sunk through ft. in. 

day tu the depth of... 102 

'2. Through sandstone ..... -12 (1 

3. They then came upon the first seum of coal, hut 

which hail only a thickness of ... 8 

i. From this seam to the thick bed called the High 


Main Coal of the Tyne, they sunk through 20 
dim-rent beds of sandstone and slmle, varying iu 
thickness from 10 inches to 31 feet, inle.rstruli- 
, Bed with 8 seams of coal from 5 to 18 inches 


thick, amounting together to ... -118 2 

5. The High Main Coal of the Tyne had here a thick¬ 
ness of.... 0 8 


6, From this seam they sunk farther through 32 beds 
of sandstime anil shale, varying from 3 inches tu 
34 feet in thickness, interstratified with 19 dif¬ 
ferent seams of coal from 2 to 37 inches thick, 


and amounting together to ... 303 2 

7. They now came upon the seam of coal called the 
Low Main Coal of the Tyne, winch had in this 
pit a th ickuess of.. 2 9 


8. And tliey souk beneath this through 10 different 
beds of stone, from 12 inches to 12 feet thick, 
and two teams of coal of 4 and 12 inches, mak¬ 
ing together... 82 

and giving a total depth of.... 1138 

having passed through 125 different strata, including 32 seams 
of coal, 10 of which have been worked. 
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The coal-measures lie in an inclined poeition, and at dif¬ 
ferent angles of inclination in different parts. IV conse¬ 
quence of this is, that the same seams ere found at much 
greater depths from the surface in one colliery Ilian in another. 
Nor will two distant parts of die field give the same succession 
of strata in a vertical section, either as regards (lie beds of stone, 
or the seams of coal, in point of quality and thickness: the 
same seam of coal swells out in one place, and in another 
thins oil'so much as not to hr woitii working, and the same 
thing occurs with die sandstone and shale; a bed of stone or 
seam of coal, which in one pit is scarcely perceptible, will in¬ 
crease in another pit to sevpra) feet. Neither are these coal 
strata continuous over the whole area. In many parts of the 
district, a vertical section of the ground would at one time 
have presented an appearance similar to the following:— 

Fig. 


A.^./ 



hut u section now shows that the surface has been deeply 
indented, und gie.it jmitums of Hip siqieiioi stiata have been 
earried away, so that it exhibits the following appeal am c. 



There nie also several pails of the district where, although 
the oilier lieds of the coal furmalhin exist, the teams of coal 
are either altogether wanting, or nie so mixed with bands ur 
lay eis of stone, nr are to thin, that they would not pay the 
expense uf walking them. It also fiequeutly happens that, by 
the inclined position of the strain, the supplier lieds containing 
the best coal terminate at the suifaeo, or crn/i nut, as the miners 
call it. Thus in Figure 5, the seam of coal a, which would 
he found by sinking a pit in any part of the country between 
e ami/. crops out at /, and then' terminates: in like manner 
the seam 5 crops out at g, and thus in the country between <J 
ami A, instead of having tiic three seams of coat, a, b, r, they 
have tally the last of Ibcse, If they go deep in sinking their 
•haft they may come upon the seam of coal </, which the in¬ 
clination of the stiata may have brought within their reach, 
but which was unavailable in the country from c to / on 
account of its great depth. All the most valuable mines in 
the southern division of the coal-field are situated between the 
river Wear and the magnesian limestone which bounds the 
rmil-flehl on the east; ami a large prnpsntion of the country 
west of the Wear, by this cropping out of the beds is occupied 
by barrru stiata of sandstone and shale, containing, occasionally 
only, a few small ami unimportant seams, but no good work¬ 
able beds uf coal -. ami tliere it tui enormous thickness of 
barren roal-nieatures beneath the low main coal, that crap 
out westward between Newcastle and the mountaiu called 
Croat Fell. It it jirnbable, too, that along the whole west 
frontier of the triangular portion of the coal-field north of the 


Tyne, one-half of the area is occupied by strata barren of 
workable coal. 

No bed of coal is uniformly good throughout any great ex¬ 
tent : the high main coal is for many miles so deteriorated in 
quality, oud so mixed up with stone, that it becomes worthless 
in many places. The coal seams worked in this field vary 
from eighteen inches to fourteen feet in thickness; hut in the 
thick seams there is always a considerable portion of such bad 
quality as not to be saleable at a profit: and the best quality 
is seldom mow than about xix or seven feet thick. Through¬ 
out the whole of this field the best coals are those in the superior 
part uf the series uf strata of which the formation is composed. 
The best beds are those called by the miners the High main 
and tlie Low main. 

The mode of working coal-mines varies in different parts of 
the country, partly on account nf the situation of the seams uf 
coal in the ground, and partly on account of customs peculiar 
to the spots. That which we ore about to describe is the 
method usually adopted in the Newcastle coal-field; the chief 
soui ecs of information on the suhjeU are contained in the 
evidence given Indore the Committees of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons in 162!) and 1630, by Mr. Huddle and Mr. 
Taj lor, eminent engineers nr eoal viewers, and of large expe- 
rienre in the north of England collieries. 

No instanees ocrur in this counfi y of lieds of coal lying so 
near the surface that they can he woikeit in open day like a 
stone quarry, nor are they often met w ilh in the side of a hill, 
so that the mines ran lie pushed forward in a horizontal duec- 
tion. When, therefore, a coal-field is to be icon, as it is tech¬ 
nically called, that is, when the coals are to lie taken uut, the 
fust step is to sink a perpendicular circular shall like a great 
well, in order to get at the eoal, and by which the miners or 
pitmen descend, and the eoal is brought to the sm face. The 
sum required for winning a field of eoal, that is, the coal midci 
a certain portion nf land m.u Wd out on the surface, is some, 
limes so considerable, and the risk of failure so great, that very 
few individuals venture upon if on their sole account. They 
are usually won by a company, called adventurers, who take a 
lease from the proprietor. Outlie tiier Tyne there me only 
five proprietors, out of the 'll rnlheues, who wotk their own 
mines, and on the river Wear there are only three out of 
eighteen collieries; all the rest are in the hands of lessees or 
adventurers. The capital is rai-cd hy shares, often of small 
amount, and being transferable are constantly in the market. 
Collieries vary exceedingly ns to the amount of capital re¬ 
quited to win them, the difference lieiug so great os from 
16,001)/. to 150,000/. One of the ditficultics in sinking ashaft 
is passing through quicksands; another is the immense quan¬ 
tities of water which are met with m certain parts of the strati¬ 
fication, generally within 40 or 50 fathoms from the surface, 
which is always dammed hack by a tub. Mr. Huddle men¬ 
tions a shaft m which he had to apply 40 fathoms, that is, 210 
feet of cast iron tubbing. One shall is not sufficient, another 
being required for drawing up the water and for ventilating 
tlie mine. 

The depth of the mines is v ery various; in one place neat 
Jarrow, uliout five mil™ from the mouth of the Tyne on it: 
southern Ivank, the High main coal of the Tyne is found witliii 
42 feet of the ground, and the same coal lies under Jurrov 
lake more than 1200 feet from the surface. This great dept! 
is not reached by one perpendicular shaft, but a shaft an 
steam-engine underground, with descending inclined plane 
A 'great improvement was made by thin erection of stean 
engines to be worked in the pits underground, and which fir 
took place in 1801. 

The pit having been Bunk to a sufficiently thick seam of 
coal, the process of excavating is begun by cutting out the coal 
laterally in galleries. In the Newcastle mines large masses of 
tlie coal, named pillars, are left to support the roof, at short inter¬ 
vals ; but in Staffordshire the whole of the coal is token away, 
and the roof of the mine is suffered to fall down, care being 
takni to support it so far as not to endanger the safely of tlie 
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workmen. One eet of workmen it employed in digging oat the gw m to require • supply of 18,000 cubic feet of aimotpherio 

cool, end another in remoring it to the bottom of the theft, from air in e minute to keep it in a safe working itate. Men can 

whence it it drawn up by machinery to die surface. The work continue to work and breathe in an explosive mixture of the gat 

of the miner* it very laborious especially where the seams are without feeling any material iiiconrenieuoe; and formerly 

so thin as to prevent their being in an erect posture. such placet were approached by making use of what were 

In many collieries, after the whole of the coal has been got called Steel Mills, to give light. This machine consist* of a 

out in the ordinary way of working, they gradually cut away small wheel of steel, of six or seven inches diameter, moved by a 

a part of the pillars of coal which have been left at intervals little toothed wheel with great velocity, and by holding a piece 
for the support of the roof, substituting props of timber; of flint to the steel, a stream of sparks is given out. Although 

and sometimes the whole of the pillar may be taken away in the day the light appears very feeble, in the darknese of the 

without die roof falling in so w to impede the workmen in mines it is strong enough to enable one to write by it | but the 

other parts of the mine. When the whole of the coal lias been use of the steel mill is not free from danger of explosion in 

excavated and the roof does not fall down, vast empty spaces certain mixtures of the gas. That contrivance has, however, 

or wastes are left, wliirh very generally after a while become been now completely set aside by the important discovery of 

filled with water, to die great danger of the adjoining col- Sir Humphry Davy, the Savkty-LauI’. 

lieries. Davy instituted a long scries of experiments on the nature 

The chief accidents to which collieries are exposed, besides of the fire-damp, and on the proportions with which it must be 

that of the roof and floor coming together by the pressure over mixed with atmospheric, air in order to liecome explosive. Ho 

the places where the coal has been worked out, are inundations found tlurt, in respect of combustibility, the fire-damp differs 

of water, and explosions of gas. The quantity of water which most materially from the other common inflammable gases, in¬ 
flows into the mines is sometimes enormous, and the expense of asmuch as it requires a far higher temperature before it can b« 

drawing it off by pumps worked by steam-engines is one of the set on fire; an iron rod, at the highest degree of red heat, ami 

heaviest charges of a colliery. Mr. Huddle states, that in one at the common degree of white heat, did not inflame explosive 

with which he is connected, they draw eighteen times the mixtures of the fire-damp, and an 

weight of water which they do of coal. It very often happens explosion only took place when a 

that a mint- is drowned hy an accidental opening into an old flame was applied. He further 
working filled with water. made the important discovery, that 

Out of all the accidents to which coal-mines are exposed, flame will not |mu» through a tube 

the explosions of inflammable gas or foe-damp are the most with a very small bore; and, guided 

frequent, and by fur the most ralumitous in their consequences. by this principle, he was ultimately 
All coal, even the charcoal-like variety called anthracite, up- led, through a train of ingenious 
)iears to contain, in its natural state while underground, a con- exjierimetits, to the construction of 
siderable quantity of free uncondoned gas which it parts with an instrument which has saved the 
when exposed to the air, nr when it is relieved from great sit- lives of hundreds, and which has 

perincumlient pressure. The gas is evolved from the eoal in rendered a large extent of property 

great quantity at the ordinary temperature of mines j and in- productive that flie proprietors were 

stances have been known of explosions on lioard of ships laden unable to turn to any profitable 

with fresh-worked coals. Coals lying deep give out more gas account. The accompanying is a 

than those near the surface, because there are o|ieuings at the representation of “ Tiib Daw," us 

surface by which it escapes; but in the deep mines it cannot the safety-lump is liuw called hy 

have such an outlet, and therefore it accumulates iu all the the miners. 

fissures of the stone aliove the coal, and this sort of natural dis- The construction of it is very 
filiation is constantly going on. The fissures of the roof are simple :—A. is the lamp in which 

in some places very great, and there are sometimes miles of oil is used; and Ibeie is a small, 

communication from one fissure to another; they may be con- bent wire, moved by pausing 

sidered as natural gasometers, and having no outlet, and the smoothly through a hole iu the 

process of distillation constantly going on, the gas liecomes no- bottom, for the purpose of trim- 

cumulated in them in a very highly condensed state, the do- miiig the wiek. II. is a rover of 

gree of condensation depending on the thickness of the sur- fine wire-gauze, wliirh is fastened 

rounding rock, and the quantity poured in. In the course of upon the lump, and generally A 

pursuing the workings the miners sometimes cut across one of ]„cked to prevent the miners taking 

those fissures, or approach so near to it, that the intervening it off; and this cover is streugth- 

mek becomes too weak to resist the elastic force of the com- aned hy upright wires, twisted at 

pressed gas; it gives way, and then, in either ease, the gas the top to receive a ling for carry- 

rushes out with immense force. These blouvrt, as they are ing the lamp. Some recent un¬ 
called, emit sometimes as much as 700 hogsheads of gas in a provemenl* have been lately introduced by the application of 

minute, and continue in a state of activity for many months reflectors, fur the purpose of concentrating the light. When 

together. Sir James Lowthcr found a uniform current of gas the lamp is carried into a part of the mine which is highly 
in one of his mines for two years and nine mouths. charged with fire-damp, the flame of the wick begins toenlarge. 

This gas, in the state in which it issues from the coal, hums and the air, if it contain so much of the inflammable gas as to 

with a bright flame, like ordinary artificial coal gas; hut when t* highly explosive, takes fire as soon as il has passed through 

united with a certain proportion of the air of the atmosphere, the gaute, and thru burning within the lamp extinguishes the 

(he whole volume of air, upon the approach of aflame, sud- flame of the wick hy cutting off all communication with the 

denly catches fire, and goes off like gunpowder, with a tre- pure air of the atmosphere. Whenever this appearance is ob- 

inendous explosion. If there be more than one volume or bulk served the miner most instantly withdraw ; for although the 

of the inflammable gas to fourteen of atmospheric air the mix- flaming gas within the lamp cannot pass through the gauze so 

lure is explosive, and must not be approached with a naked as to set fire to the explosive mixture outside, it makes the 

flame. Great pains are taken to ventilate the mines so as to wire gauze so hot that it would very speedily lie wasted, and a 

free them from this foul air, hy large fires kept constantly hole, large enough to let the flame come out, would he 

burning at the mouth of ihe ventilating shaft, aided very often burned. 

by air-pumps worked by steam-engines to quicken the draft. The annual consumption of coals in Great llrifain is mar- 
One mine is described by Mr. Huddle as generating so much mans; but there arc uo means of ascertaining the amount with 
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anything approaching to accuracy. In the evidence before 
die Committee! of the Lord* and Commons, hi 1820 and 1830, 
we have tome calculations by Mr. Buddie and Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Buddie *ay*, '■ The calculation which I have made of the 
consumption of England and Wale* i* a* follows:—manufac¬ 
tories 3,300,000 London chaldrons; household consumption, 
3,300,000, making 9,000,000 in all consumed from inland col¬ 
lieries : the quantity sent coastwise, on both aides of the island, 
is 3,000,000; together 12,000,000 chaldrons.” As a lamdon 
chaldron is nearly 27 cwt., that quantity is equal to about 
18,200,000 tons weight. 

Mr. Taylor's estimate of the consumption of coal in Great 


Britain is given in the following form:— 

The annual sale of coals carried coastwise, from Tons. 

Durham and Northumberland, is.. 3,300,00(1 

Home consumption, say one-fifth. 060,000 

Total. 3,060,000 


Which quantity supplies abuut 5,000,000 persons; 
and, supposing the wliulc population of Great 
Britain to lie 15,000,000, this must be trebled 11,880,000 
Consumed by iron -works, say 600,000 tuns of metal, 
to produce which requires at least four times 
tile quantity of eoal in makingeien pig-metal; 
mid the extraoidiiiary consumption in the mines 


of Coruwull, kc ..... 3,000,000 

Consumed in Great Britain... H,880,000 

Exported to Ireland, say .... 700,000 


Total tons, exclusive of foreign exportation .... 10,.580,000 

The export of coals from the Tyne and the Wear amounted, 
in 1828, to about 3,200,000 tons, and the consumption on the 
spot to about 680,(100 tons. In 1838 the quantity exported 
by sea from Newcastle alone was 3,001,953 tons. 

So vast a consumption leads to the inquiry, “ what, nt this 
rate of annual excavation, will be the probable duration of this 
coal-field 1" This question occupied it great deal of the at¬ 
tention of the Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 
id ready spoken of, and there was a very wide difierence in the 
answers which they received. Mr. Taylor being asked by the 


Lords’ Committee if he had formed any calculation of ths ex¬ 
tent, produce, and duration of the Durham and Nortbumber- 
lond coal-fields, gave in the following statement, which he 
said, however, was only to be considered as an approxima¬ 
tion 

He estimates the Durham coal-field, south of the gq. Miles. 


Tyne, to embrace an area of.... 561 

lit* Northumberland field . 243 


837 

And he considers that of this there had been excavated 105 


Leaving, ill 1820. 732 

Then estimating the workable coal strata at an 
average thickness of 12 feet, the contents of 
one square mile will lie 12,390,000 tons, Ton*. 


and of 732 square miles... 9,089,480,000 

And deducting one-third part for loss in wink¬ 
ing, and from disturbances in the strata .. 3 , 023 , 160,000 

There remain ....0,016,320,000 
Dr. Buckland, however, considers the estimate of Mr. 
Taylor mush exaggerated. Mr, Sedgwick is also of opinion 
that Mr. Taylor's estimate is too great. He lias assumed that 
there is a continuous thickness of 12 feet of woikable cool over 
the whole area of 732 square miles; but all experience, both 
of this coal-field and of every other, is unfavourable to this 
assumption, for not only are the coal-seams extremely variable 
in thickness, hut they are equally so in quality, as we have 
already shown. Mr. Bukewell, in his “ Introduction to Geo- 
logy,” calculates that the coul-tield now under consideration 
will not last above 360 years. All these calculations, however, 
have refeience only to the licit qualities of c,oal,—to those 
which ran lie raised at an rxjieiiie sufficiently low to enable 
them to be sold nt a remunerating price in competition with 
other coals. 

It appears to he very clearly made out that all those part* 
of the country which are now supplied with fuel from the 
Northumberland and Durham mines will continue to enjoy 
that advantage for the next 100 years; and there is still a store 
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A, A, A, The cosl-tield, tinted with horisonisl lines. 

11, It, U, D. Limestone, tinted with lines sloping to the right. 
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11. New red sandstone, timed with perpendicular waving lines. 
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in mnri far greater than there way in the whole of the North 
of England field before a tingle fire waa lighted by iU pro¬ 
duce. Thia extensive repository it in the coal-field of South 
Wale*. 

The geographical petition of tbit vast deposit of the coal- 
measures will be teen by the annexed Map. It lire in a great 
beam of (be carlwniferous limestone (O, Diagram, p.235) which 
riset from uuder the coal strata nearly all around the limit of 
the coal-field. In a port of Pembrokeshire the limestone i* 
wanting, and the coal atrata rest upon slate (Q) which is inferior 
to the limestoue, and, near Narbeth, they ore in cuntact with 
the old red sandstone (P) which lies between the slate aud the 
limestone. In a part of the southern boundary in Glamor¬ 
ganshire the coal-measures are separated from the limestone 
by a detached deposit of strata of posterior formation to them, 
and therefore lying upon them, via. new red sandstone (K), 
and lias limestone (I. /). 

The coal-measures within this limestone basin lie in a trough 
shape, being deepest towards the middle, and rising up towards 
the outer limits, the ends of tlie several strata cropping out, 
that is, appearing successively at the surface. They do not, 
however, form one uniform sweep or inverted arch; for there 
bus been a partial upheaving of the strata, so that a sectiou 
across the livid from Bridgend, due north, would present the 
following appearance:— 



There are thus two basins, (lie one to the north, the other to 
the south of a high ridge u, which runs from Aberavuu half a 
mile north of the Avon hy Cel'u Eglwysillan, two or time 
miles noilh of Caerphilly, a little beyond which it disappears. 
In the northern basin, which is by far the more extensive, (be 
strataaic much less inclined than m the southern basin; for 
in the former tho dip of thestiatii is generally under 10"“, while 
in the latler it is often 4-V and upwurds. The whole coal-field 
is traversed by dikes or futils, generally in a nor 111 and south 
direction, which throw all the strata from 3(10 to 000 feet up 
or down. On the western termination of the basin, in St. 
Btides Bay, the strata are both vertical and twisted in every 
possible direction. 

Mr, Conybeare makes three great divisions of the seams in 
this coal-field—the lo«er, middle, and upper series; and lie as¬ 
signs to them, respectively, the uvciugc thickness of 33,13, and 
10 feet, making altogether 00 feet of workable coal. Martin, 
who described this real-field, makes them amount to 93 feet; 
and Mr. Conyheare thinks that Martin does not overstate the 
amount, provided all the seams lie taken into the account. But 
Mr. Conybeare's calculation only includes the workable coals, 
and he considers that those seams cannot be worked with profit 
where it is necessary to go lower than 1200 feet, for beyond 
this the expense of drainage, ire., becomes enormous. Keep¬ 
ing the same considerations in view, Mr. Conybeare makes 
the following estimate of the area occupied by the coal- 
seams :— 

For the Lower Scries, 325 square miles, ut 35 feet thick. 


„ 100 

l» 

17 

Middle Series, 360 

II 

16 

Upper Scrim, 61 

)! 

10 


This, it is calculated, after deducting one-half for loss aud 
for what has been already worked, will amount to about 
11.423,750,000 tons; amt taking the annual consumption of 
all England at 15,000.1/00 of tons, the provision of good coal 
in the South Wales Basin is sufficient for 700 yean. Taking 
all that remains in the Northumberland and Durham coal¬ 
fields, and all the other coal-fields of England together at three 


times dust amount, wo have a supply of good coal, which, at 
die preedit rate of consumption, would last above 3000 years. 

The coal-fields of Scotland, although very productive, we 
confined to a limited space. Nearly all the valuable mines 
are iu the Low Country, between the Highlands ott the north 
and the range of slate mountains which ruts in a nurth-east 
and soudi-wrest direction across the islund in the South of Scot¬ 
land. The capital is very abundantly supplied with exoelhmt 
qualities of coal brought from a distance of ouly a few mils*, 
anil delivered iu Edinburgh at from Os. to 12*. per ton. Glas¬ 
gow is surrounded with collieries, and is supplied at even a 
cheaper rate than the capital; and to this profusion of fuel not 
ouly Glasgow but Paisley, and the neighbouring great mauufhc- 
turiug towns, owe, in a great degree, thoir origin tutd prosperity. 
The mines in the counties of Fife and Clackmannan also pro¬ 
duce very fine qualities of coal. 

The coal formation of Scotland it found in the county of 
Antrim, on the opposite coast of Ireland. The collieriet of 
Ballycustle, on the north coast of Autriin, formerly sent from 
teu to fifteen thousand ton* to market yearly, but they are now 
greatly fallen off. In the eastern part ofthe county afTyrone, 
at Cool Island and Dungannon, a coal-formation occurs asso¬ 
ciated with that variety of limestone which is usually found 
underlying or alternating with the coal-tnetaiures iu Scotland 
aud England. 

Coal has been discovered in 17 nmuties of Ireland. The 
coal district of the province of Munster, according to Mr. 
Richard Griffith, is greater in extent than any in England. It 
extends over a part of the county of Clute, over a considerable 
portion of the counties of Limerick aud Kerry, and a large 
pari of the county of Cotk. Hut none of the coal-beds of this 
province, with the exception of those in the county of Clarlf 
belong to (he same geological period as the coal-fields of 
England and Scotland: in place of lying above tire car¬ 
boniferous limestone (O, Diagram, p. i!5l), they lie uuder 
it, aud are iutipstrutified with the old slate rocks (A), lire 
lowest in the whole series of the secondary strata. Tho 
quality of the coal too is quite ilifl'ereut from either the Eng¬ 
lish or Scotch coal, being that variety called anthracite, which 
burns without flame, and approaches to the nature of charcoal. 
Jl is chiefly used for burning the limestone of the adjoining 
districts; and the most considerable collieries, those of Dro- 
nuigh, have yielded 25,000 tons per annum, at from 10s. to 
15s. per tou. Thedistiiet of Clare lielohg* to the true coal- 
measures (M), but they are cbielly tin) shales, saiidstuues, and 
sandy slates, coal lieing of very rare occurrence, a* far us dis¬ 
coveries have yet Is en made, aud when found it is of very in¬ 
different qualify. Mr. Griffith is of opinion that coal of a 
bituminous quality is very extensively distributed over the 
eastern purl of the province of Connaught, particularly in the 
counties of l/citrim and Roscommon, lit the province of 
Ulster, besides the collieries in the counties of Antrim and 
^Tyrone, coal hue been met with in the counties of Fermanagh, 
Monaghan, ami Cavan, but not to any great extent. The pro¬ 
vince of Leinster contains the true coal-measures, lying above 
tire carboniferous limestone, in the county of Carlow, and ill 
Queen's County, and in the couuty of Kilkenny, from whence 
it stretches some way into the county of Tipperary. The 
great deposits are around Castlecomer in Kilkenny, and Kille- 
uaule iu Tipperary, and both (licre have been extensively 
worked; but, according to Mr. Weaver, in bis account of the 
Killenaule district, the coal of that field, and of the other por¬ 
tions of the Leinster coal-tract, is wholly of the nature of an¬ 
thracite, and of a thin stratified structure. 

Coal is found in many ports of the continent of F.urope. 
One of the most considerable deposits is that of Belgium, 
where, in the province of Liege, (he coal-formation extend* 
from Thou near Namur to the confines of the province of Lim¬ 
burg, along the Moo* for 33 miles, and with a breadth of 
about 0 miles. Continuing in a north-east direction from 
Liege, we find another coal-field between Aix-la-Chapelleand 
Dusscldorf, tbe principal collieries being in the neighbourhood 
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of Eschweiler. The coal is of excellent quality, and is ex¬ 
tensively worked. Farther on, in the came direction, we come 
upon a very exteniive coal-field in the valley of the river of 
Ruhr, in Weitplialia. It it above 3S mile* in length, and 17 
in breadth, and the measure* contain above 160 different *eama 
of coal, varying in thickue** from *ix incite* to seven feet, of 
which about 60 are worked. 

Coal ha* been found in many other part* of Germany, par¬ 
ticularly in Saxony, Bohemia, and Upper Silesia; and it* 
those place* it i* almost invariably aurrounded by manufac¬ 
tories. It ha* been found in more than 30 department* of 
France. Coal i* also abundant in the British Colonic* and 
in the United State* of North America. On the eastern side 
of the Appalachian system of mountains, the coal-formation* 
are found a* far south os Richmond, in Virginia. The most 
celebrated mines at present worked are near Pittsburg, in 
Peuusylvoifia, on the east side of the Appalachian Mountains. 

Iron. 

Next to coal, iron is the most important of the mine¬ 
rals of the United Kingdom. The total amount of coals 
raised annually in Great Britain and Ireland cannot lie 
less than 20,000,001) of tons; and taking 7*. a ton os the 
average price at the pit's mouth, we hare a total value of 
7,000,000/. The gross quantity of iron produced by the 
furnaces of Great Britain has been calculated to amount 
annually to about 700,1)00 tons; ami the value of pig-iron, os 
it is technically termed,—that is, iron in its rudest state, 
before any other labour has been expended upon it beyond 
what was necessary to extract the metal from the ore,—at a 
market price of 0/. per ton, gives a total value of 3.500,000/. 

The term metal is applied to those mineral substances which 
exhibit, when freed from combination with foreign ingredients, 
the following properties:—They are impenetrable, by light, 
even when beaten out into plates or leaves of extreme thin¬ 
ness, and are thciefnre said to be unique; they hove that 
peculiar shining lustre winch we term metallic; they ore 
combustible, but at various degrees of heat: they are good 
conductors of heat and electi icily, that is, heat and electricity 
pass rapidly through them ; and they are, for the most part, 
heavy when compared with other boilirs, and arc thus said to 
have a high sjiecific gravity. This last pro]>erty, however, is 
not universal, for some are so light us to swim on the surface 
of water; but all the metals known in common life are heavy 
bodies, the lightest of them being nearly seven times as heavy 
as water, bulk for bulk. There are three other distinctive 
properties of metals, which, however, are not common to all of 
them, and vnry in degree : malleability, or the property of being 
capable of being hammered into thin plates or leaves; ductility, 
or the property of being capuhle of being dinwu out into wire ; 
and tenacity, or the property of supporting a heavy weight 
without breaking. Metals are. moreover, fusible, that is, are 
capable of being melted by beat, but at different degrees of 
temperature, some of them being liquid at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature of the air,—such os mercury or quicksilver,—others 
requiring the strongest heats that we are capable of exciting in 
furnaces liefore they will soften. 

The number of metals hitherto discovered amounts to forty- 
two, but those which are used in the metallic state in the 
business of common life are eleven, viz., gold, silver, mercury, 
iron, cupper, tiu, lead, platinum, bismuth, line, and antimony. 
Specific gravity is the property which has been determined 
with the greatest degree of precision. An equal hulk of dis¬ 
tilled water, at the teni|ierutureof 60°, is taken as the standard 
of comparison, and is represented by unity, or I. 

Platinum. .20-96 Silver.... 10-47 Tin.7-29 

Gold ..... 19-25 Bismuth.. 9*82 Zinc.7* 10 

Mercury ..13*56 Copper... 8*89 Antimony ..0*70 

Lead .....11*35 Iron.7*78 

All these metal* are found to stand in entirely different order*, 
when we arrange them according to their re*|iectiye specific 


gravities, fusibility, malleability, ductility, and tenacity, as 
appears by the following table, in which die metal possessing 
the property in the highest degree stands first in the colnmn. 

SPXCinc MAI.f.EA- 

OKAVITV. rO*ISILITV. Ml MTV. lll'CTIUTV. TXKACItT. 

Platinum Mercury Gold Hold Iron 

Gold Tin Silver . Silver (kipper 

Mercury liumutli Copper Platinum Plucinum 

I .cad I.e*d Tin iron Silver 

Silver Zinc Platinum Copper 1 Gold 

Bismnth Antimony Lesd Lead,Bismuth, Zinc 

Copper Silver Zinc Tin, Zinc, snd Tin 

Iron Copper Iron Antimony esn- Lead 

Tin Gold Bismuth snd not lie drawn' Bismuth and 

Zinc iron Antimony oat into wires. Antimony 

Antimony PUtinum ore brittle. Isre brittle. 

We have no thermometer to measure high degrees of heat 
with exactness. Chemists have for that purpose sometimes 
used an instrument invented by the ingenious Wedgwood, 
who, having found by experiment that fine clay contructs 
equally by increase of heat, contrived an instrument which he 
called a Pyrometer (from pyr, Greek for fire,—and metron, 
measure); hut from the difficulty of always finding clay of 
the same quality, the principle was not capable of being gene¬ 
rally adopted in practice. An instrument has very lately licen 
invented by Mr. Daniel, from which more correct measure¬ 
ments will he obtained. 

Mercury remains liquid much below the greatest degree of 
cold known in our climate; tiu, bismuth, lead, zinc, and auti- 
tnoiiy are fusible at a red heat; iron requires a 'very high 
temperature, and platinum one fur more intense, before they 
can be melted. Mercury is only solid at a cold 72° below 
die temperature of freezing water. Iron lias so great a degree 
of tenacity, that a wire not thicker than 0**87 of a line will 
support S5fl pounds weight; while gold, which is infinitely 
more malleable anil ductile, if drawn into a wire of the same 
diameter, will not support more than 150 pounds. 

No process with which we are acquainted can resolve metals 
into elements still more simple. It is possible, however, that 
future discoveries will show that they are com|iouud substances. 

With the exception of gold, silver, platinum, and cop)ier, it 
is rare to find any of the metals ill a state of purity, or, us it is 
culled, nahn. They are usually found in combination with 
oxygen, sulphur, or acids: and occasionally two or more 
metals are combined, when they form what is called a native 
alloy. When united with oxygen, they are said to be in the 
state of oJules ; when with sulphur, they are called mtphwets ; 
and when with an acid, f lie name of the acid is brought forwaid : 
thus, when lead is found in combination with sulphuric acid, 
it is said to lie in the state of sulphate nf lead. But in all these 
states there is usually a great mixture of earths.^ Metals so 
combined with foreign ingredients are saiil to he in the state of 
ore. Ores have very frequently a bright metallic lustre,—arc 
often found hi beautiful regularly formed crystals, like salts; 
hut in most cases they would lie iindistinguisliable by a com¬ 
mon observer from nti ordinary stone. It has happened that 
roads have, for a length of time, lieen mended with what was 
thought to be common stone, hut which was afterwards dis¬ 
covered to be a metallic ore of great value. 

Metals hare been found in all the stratified and unatrati- 
fled rucks; hut they are met with in greatest abundance in the 
inferior strata, and occur chiefly in what are called mineral 
veins, which ore cracks in the continuity of the rock, filled up 
and branching through it. 

Ttie metal is separated from the other mineral substances 
with which it is in combination, by a series of artificial pro¬ 
cesses. This art of obtaining metal* in a state of purity, tech¬ 
nically called metallurgy (from the Greek metattum, mine, and 
ergon, work), forms a must important department of chemical 
science. 

Iron has not been found as a native mineral, in a pure state, 
except in very small quantities. Some rare s]iecimens of it are 
met witli occasionally in the cabinets of mineralogists. But 
huge jonsttf of malleable iron have been found in different 
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parti of the earth, lying upon the nirface of the ground, or 
partially imbedded in it; the most remarkable of which an 
thoee which were found in Siberia and in South America. 
The Siberian mam it described by Professor Pallas in his 
1 Travels in different Parts of the Russian Empire,' in the year 
1772. It eras discovered in 1750 by a peasant, on the top of a 
mountain, in the iuterior of Asiatic Russia, in the district of 
Krasnoyarsk (lat. SC, long. 92, E.), on the borders of the river 
Yeuissei, quite detached from any other .tniuenl substance at 
all resembling it. It weighed 42 poods, which is equal to 
1512 lbs. The South American moss was found in the juris¬ 
diction of Santiago del Estero, 600 miles north-west of Bueuus 
Ayres, and was estimated as equal to 13 tons, or 29,120 lbs. 
All these masses of meteoric iron, as they ate called, are totally 
distinct in composition from any ore ofirou found in the earth: 
they have all a great similarity of composition one to another, 
and contain a proportion of nickel, a metal of great rarity. 
There is every reason to believe that they belong to that class 
of bodies called meteoric stones, or aerolites, which, from time 
to time, fall u|wn die earth. A mass of iron of diis description 
was actually seen to fall from the air at Agram, in Croatia, in 
1751, which had the appearance of chains welded together. 
Further particulars relative to meteoric iron will be found in 
an artiele in the * Penny Cyclopaedia,’ under the word Aiero- 
litbs. 

The ores of iron are numerous, but many of them form only 
objects of interest to the mineralogist. There are about eight 
different kinds of these ores which occur insufficient quantities 
to pay for the expeuse of erecting furnaces to work them, in 
order to extract the metal. The ore from which nineteen- 
twentieths of the iron manufactured in the United Kingdom 
are obtained, is that kind commonly called argillaceous, or 
cl ay-ironstone. It is of various colours—grey, brown, and 
bluish-grey; and to an uuinstrncted person would not appear 
different from an ordinary stone, except on account of its 
greater weight. The iron exists in cluy-irnnstone in combina¬ 
tion with oxygen gas, in that proportion which chemists desig¬ 
nate the jirotnjetde, and with carbonic acid gas, and mixed with 
small quantities of earths, curbunaceous matter, and lumetimes 
sulphur. Dr. Uolquhuuu gives the results of an analysis of 
the composition of nine differ* ut varieties, from which it ap¬ 
pears that the ironstones vary considerably in quality. One 
hundred grains of the several ores were found to contain of 

Protoxide of iion . . . from 35 to 53 per cent. 

Carbonic acid gas ..... 2(1 35 „ 

Silica (the puie eoith of flints). . I 20 „ 

Alumina (the pure earth of clay) . } 8 „ 

lame ........2 6$ „ 

Magnesia ........ 1J (ij 

besides minute quantities of carbon, sulphur, and the metal 
railed innnganese. The specific gravity of the ores varied from 
2'80 to 3*50; distilled water of the same bulk being I'OO. 

The great deposits of clay-ironstone are in the coal-measures; 
tliat is, in the strata of shale, clays, sandstones, ami slates, which 
alternate with the layers of coal. Clay-ironstone occurs fre¬ 
quently also in some of tlie superior strata, between the chalk 
and the coal-measures, and sometimes, though more rarely, in 
the tertiary sedimentary deposits which lie above the chalk 
(Diagram, p. 235). The ore is often met with in thin continu¬ 
ous strata, but it seldom happens, when found in the coal- 
measures, that there is only a single stratum of it; there are 
usually several strata,—from 10 to 40 in the same tract of 
country,—the thickness of them varying from half an inch to 
sixteen inches; and they generally present, at the same time, 
differences in their chemical composition. Clay-ironstone 
occurs frequently in detached nodules, imbedded in the strata 
of clay or shale, varying in size from that of a bean to live feet 
in diameter, and half these dimensions in thickness, haviug, 
for the most ;wrt, a flattened form. They often lie together in 
cue place, at regular distances, forming on almost continuous 
bed; but more usually the nodules are scattered promiscuously 


through the clay, with their longer diameter parallel to 'the 
lines of stratification in the coal-measures. In weight they vary 
from an ounce to upwards of a ton. The eise of the nodulee 
most commonly found is about a foot in the longest diameter. 
They frequently contain shells, and impressions of plants 
similar to those met with in the shale of the coal-measures. 
The following specimen is from Derbyshire 



A portion of a plant whirli Martin, In lii« 'IVirifka Durlilenala,' eon. 
•liters to be aUioii to the Fir Tribe. 

All the appearances which clay-ironstone exhibits, whether 
in layers or iu nodules, show that it is not an igneous produc¬ 
tion, but that it was deposited by water. Hut the nodules are 
in no degree analogous to the rounded stones found in many of 
the strata, which are fragments of rock, the angles of which 
have lieeu worn off by their lieiug nibbed against each other in 
running water, like the stones in the lied of a river. The par¬ 
ticles of the clay-ironstone must liuve been suspended ill the 
fluid mass of mud that afterwards hardened into clay or shule, 
and must have separated from it, and collected together in the 
spheroidal nodules by some internal chemical action similar to 
that which takes place in the musses of clay, mixed with ground 
flints, prejiared for making Hue pottery and china. When 
these are ulluwed to stand unused for some time, it often hap¬ 
pens tliat the particles of the jwwdcrcd Hint separate from die 
clay into detuched, hard, stony nodules. 

The metal is contained in the ironstone in combination with 
oxygen gas and carlamir acid gas. To se|iarate it from these 
Olid the other foreign ingredients which rutpr into the com¬ 
position of the ora constitutes the operation called tmtUing, 
which cousists in bringing the clay-ironstone in contact, under 
a very powerful heat, with other substances, which having a 
stronger attraction for oxygen and carbonic acid than iron has, 
destroy the combination, ami set the iron free. 

The ore is broken into small pieces about the size of an egg, 
and is then subjected to the process of nutting, which is per¬ 
formed by making a long oblong pile of the broken ore, with 
intervening layers of small coal, forming a heap about 30 feet 
long, 15 feet broad, anil five feet high,—sloping at the top like 
the ridge of a house. There is a thick layer of coal at the 
bottom, which is kindled when the pile is completed; the 
whole is gradually ignited, and then left to burn fur fire or 
six days, and when cool the ore is ready for tlie smelting- 
furnace. The roasted ore has changed its colour from grey to 
red, brown, or blackish-brown ; has parted with its carbonic 
acid gas, as well as the sulphur, and other inflammable tub- 
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stances it may have contained, and hu lost from 20 to 30 per 

coot, of it* weight. 

• Us* furnace is usually a square pyramidal tower of strong 
masonry, or brick-work, from 40 to 00 feet high, similar to the 
annexed figure 



When first kindled the fire is made at the bottom of the 
interior cavity, rfhich is gradually Oiled with a mixture of 
ore, coke, and limestone, in the proportions of four of coke, 
rather more than three of ore, and one of limestone. The 
heat is urged by compressed air 1 icing forced through tubes in 
the sides into the cavity, by means of powerful bellows worked 
by a steam-engine. The mixture is in a highly heated state 
in the upper part of the fumare, and gradually sinks to that 
part where the heat, urged by the blast, is most intense, ami 
then it becomes in a state of semi-fusion. Here the more 
complete decomposition takes place; and the mass being now 
lluid the metal sinks to the bottom, where it is allowed to run 
out from time to time by opening an aperture left for the pur¬ 
pose. Tills is aul-iron, and the ore yields on an average about 
30 per cent, of it. It is conducted into moulds, made with 
dry sand, on the ground near the orifice, for the various things 
made of cast-iron,—from vast beams, wheels, and cylinders of 
steam-engines, to the smallest nrticles of domestic use; or it is 
conducted into moulds for the liars of pig-iron ,—the form in 
which cast-iron is sold as a raw material. The term “ pig- 
iron ” was given by the workmen. The metal is run nlT into 
a main channel, which they call the tow, and the Imrs at right 
angles to it they liken to pigs sucking the teats of the sow. 
As the ore sinks down a fresh supply is poured in at the top 
of the furnace, which is kept constantly going, nml is never 
allowed to cool unless for the pnr[H»e of repair, or when it is 
Uses out, as it is termed, by a stoppage of the works. 

The coal is not used ns it comes from the pit, but is first 
lirought to the state of coke, or mineral charcoal, which is 
done by a process very similar to that employed for making 
charcoal from wood ;—the coal being brought to a red heat, 
in heaps so covered os to prevent free exposure to the air, and 
thus the bitumen is driven off, leaving a cinder behind like 
that which remains in the retorts used at the gas-works. The 
coke serves not only as a fuel for producing the heat, but 
performs other important functions, for it attracts the oxygen 
from the ore, and enters into combination with die iron in the 
stale of pure carbon. 

The purpose of adding the limestone is to facilitate the 
melting of the ore, the lime acting the part of a Jhtf, as it is 
termed, from jUtxm, a Latin word signifying a flowing or 
streaming. There are certain mineral substances which, 
singly, will resist the action of the most violent heat, but 
when mixed together become fusible at comparatively low 


temperature*. Thus silica, or the earth of flints, is infusible 
in a very intense heat, but on the addition of a portion of die 
mineral alkali soda, it melts readily at a low beat, and forms 
glass. The limestone acts upon the earths of flint and clay, 
which enter into the composition of the ore, in the same way 
os the soda acts in making glass from sand, and thus a fluid 
is obtained; and at the particles in the liquid mixture have 
free motion, (he heavier ones, that is the iron, sink to the 
bottom, and the lighter earthy matter rises to the top, and 
floats on the surface of the melted iron, forming what is called 
“ slag.” Any one passing by 8n iron-work must have noticed 
the heaps of glassy looking matter of various colours thrown 
aside as rubbish, which is often used for mending the roads 
in the neighbourhood :—this is the slag, 
j An improvement has lately been introduced, which is of 
; immense advantage by materially reducing the cost of the 
| smelting. This consists in sending in a blast of As/, instead of 
| cold, air. When a blast of cold air is thrown in, a great part 
of the beat of the furnace is absorbed by the cold air, and 
[ therefore a large amount of the fuel is wasted. Now it has 
been found by experiment that the coal necessary to heat the 
air before it is thrown into the furnace is very considerably less 
than that which is required to afford the coke necessary to heat 
it after it is thrown in. Some successful experiment# bare 
also been made for smelting with the coal, and thus savingthe 
waste of converting it into coke. 

Cast-iron, or pig-iron, or crude-iron, for it is known by all 
these names, contains usually about, one forty-third part of its 
weight of carbon, which it obtains from the coke, or charcoal, 
in tlie process of smelting. The quantity of carbon depends 
a good deul upon the quality of the fuel; and if cast-iron be 
exposed in a melted state fur a length of time to charcoal, and 
free access of oxygen lie prevented, the iron will ah»rnh so 
much carbon as to be converted into plumbago, or that sub¬ 
stance commonly called hhrk-burl, of which pencils are made, 
but which has not a particle of lead in its composition. Cast- 
iron is neither ductile nor malleable, and it is very brittle, 
and it melts with such facility at a red heat that it cannot be 
welded, whereas pure iron is one of the most infusible of the 
metals. It can be fused to such a degree of liquidity that it 
may be {Kmred into very minute cavities, as we see by those 
lieautiful ornaments, of the most delicate forms, manufactured 
at Berlin, and at Sain, near Neuwietl. on the Khine. 

To conveit cast-iron into malleable or bar-iron, it is again 
melted in a furnace, and run out into moulds, when the im¬ 
purities, which usually consist of earthy matter and oxidized 
iron, rise to the surface, and are taken off. When it become* 
solid the process is repeated two or three times, until the iron, 
when stined in the furnace, instead of being liquid, clots toge¬ 
ther into soft, pasty lumps. In this stale, moderate-sized 
masses are taken out and arc beaten, under an enormous ham¬ 
mer, moved by steam-power, called the “ forge-hammer,’’ 
into cakes about an inch thick. These cakes are subjected to 
a strong brut in another kind of furnace, and, when softened, 
one of them is taken out and beaten into a short bar, which is 
then welded to another of the cakes, which is beaten out in the 
same way, and thus by additions tbe bar is made of the de¬ 
sired length. The whole bar is then put again into tbe fur¬ 
nace, softened, ami again beaten under the forge-hammer; and, 
wlien tlmt process is finished, it is common bar or malleable 
iron. It lias now lost all the carbon, oxygen, and earthy ingre¬ 
dients which existed in the cast-iron, and the more com¬ 
plete the separation from these, the better is the iron. In place 
of being brittle and easily fusible, it has become possessed of 
great tenacity, ductility, and malleability; and one of the 
chief tests of its purity is its power of resisting a very violent 
heat without exhibiting any signs of Alston. 

The quality of the iron amelted with coke from day-iron- 
stone, although greatly improved of late yean, is for many 
purposes much iuferior to the best qualities from Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia. The difference depends partly, perhaps, 
on the different nature of tbe best ores in these countries, but 
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chiefly on account of wood-charcoal facing mod in all the 
praeeMHi from tlie fiat (melting of the ore to it* conversion 
into bar-iron. It ii said, however, that, although iron made 
by wood-charcoal ii better for malleable iron and eteel, it ia 
not *o good for casting as that made With coke. 

Previously to the early part of the seventeenth century the 
ore was entirely smelted with wood, lu that part of the 
southern counties of England called the Weald of Kent, 
Honey, and Sussex, the strata contain iron ores of different 
qualities in considerable abundance; and; where wood «n 
plentiful, there were many furnaces in that district. These 
were of course abandoned when the cheaper method of smelt¬ 
ing with pit-coal was discovered. All the iron made in France 
at the present time is smelted with wood, the consumption of 
which has been so great aa materially to raise the price of 
fuel throughout the country. 

The discovery of (melting iron with pit-coal was made by 
one Dudley, about the year 1619; but many years elapsed 
before it was generally adopted. The manufacture of iron did 
not rise into very great importance until after the discoveries 
of Watt in the improvement of the steam-engine, when that 
power was applied to produce the blast in the furnace; for 
then furnaces could be erected wherever the ore and the roals 
were fonnd, although there were no streams of water to impel 
the machinery. From that time the mamifarfnre has been 
steadily progressive, and more iron is now made in Great 
Britain than iti any other country of the world. The produce 
of all the furnaces in the Uuiteil Kingdom is abont 1,000.000 
tons. 

The great seats of the iron manufacture of Great Britain are, 
—the Staffordshire, a few miles north of Birmingham, around 
Walsall, Hi Intern, and Dudley;—the South Wales, around 
Merthyr Tydvil, in Glamorganshire, and in the Forest of 
Dean, on the liorders of Wales;—and the Shropshire, in and 
around Colehrook Dale. But, besides these, there ore maity 
considerable works in different parts of Yorkshire and lan- 
cash ire. One of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
is that of the Carroti Works, near Falkirk, in Stirlingshire; 
and there are several in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. Clay- 
ironstone is found associated with the coal-measures of the 
Northumberland and Durham coal-fields, but not in sufficient 
quantity to make it worth while to erect any great works. 

In that part of North Lancashire called Furness, and prin¬ 
cipally around I'lverstnne, an ore of iron is found, which is a 
compound of about 65 per rent, of iron, .'50 of oxygen, arid a 
small admixture of earthy ingredients. It ia usually of a 
fibrous structure, and of u red colour, with a semi-metallic 
lustre, and is called by mineralogists “ lia-nintilc,'" from a 
Greek word signifying *• blood.” Il is also called “blood¬ 
stone," which ia the name by which it is known in the arts; it 
is used for making burnishing tools, and, when ground to a fine 
powder, it is extensively employed os a polishing material liy 
most workers in metal. A considerable part of the ore is still 
(melted with wood-charcoal, and produces a very valuable 
quality qf metal: a great part of the best plate-iron and iron- 
wire is made from it. 

Magnetical iron ore is so railed from its being not only at¬ 
tractable by the magnet, but as possessing itself polarity. It is 
composed of about 7(1 per cent, of pure iron and 30 per cent, of 
oxygen; but the ore is seldom entirely free from foreign ingredi¬ 
ents. The best Swedish iron is made from this ore, and the most 
celebrated mine of it is at Dannemora, about 30 miles north 
of Upsola, which has been worked for more than 300 years. 
The ore, after being roasted, is put into a furnace, with the re¬ 
quisite quantity of charcual; but the addition of limestone is 
seldom necessary, because lime exists alreedy in the ore. “ The 
cast-iron obtained by this process is as white as silver, com¬ 
pletely crystallised, extremely hard and brittle, and incapable 
of being applied to any useful purpose in (hat state. It is not 
liable to rust, and, indeed, this is a quality which Dannemora 
iron po ss es s a s both in the state of cast and of malleable iron. It 
ismnefa lea liable to rust than any other kind of iron whatever. 


This cast-iron is reduced to malleable iron by heating it in a 
bed of charcoal and oxide of iron, and hammering it out into 
ban while hot."-—(Dr. Thomson.) Another great mine of 
magnetical iron-ore is in the Mountain Taberg, in Sweden, 
situated a little to the south of the great lake Wetter, due west 
from Gothenburg. The uppermost bed of the mountain, which 
is 370 feet thick, lias been wrought for nearly 300 yean. 
There were, in 1812, aceordiug to Dr. Thomson, 176 iron 
mines in different parts of Sweden; but many of them must 
lie very insignificant, as the total produce in that year was only 
05,000 tons. 

There are a few other ores of iron which are smelted for the 
purpose of obtaining the metal, the variations chiefly depending 
on die different proportions nf the oxide of iron, and of the 
earthy ingredients with which it is comhinsd. There an other 
ores which are applied to different purposes in the arts. One 
of the most common of these is that which is called " pyritea," 
which is a combination of the iron with sulphur. Tbs shining 
metallic bodies resembling brass, frequently seen in common 
blue roofing-slate, are iron-pyrites. In some situations, espe¬ 
cially when fonnd in the coal-measures, this ore is very liable 
to decomposition by the action of the air and moisture. In 
the act of decomposition heat is generated, and makes it 
advance more rapidly. This decomposition is also effected 
designedly for the purpose of collecting the prodnee, which is 
the salt called “sulphate of iron,’’ or green vitriol. The pro- 
ecu of decomposition is this; the eulphnr combines with the 
oxygen nf the air and of the water, wlieu sulphuric acid ie 
produced (or oil of vitriol, as the old chemists used to call It, 
and as it is still rilled in the arts); and tbe acid thus formed 
romhines with tbe iron. When the decomposition is effected, 
the mixture is thrown into water, which dissolves the sulphate 
of iron; and, by carefully pouring off the clear solution and 
subsequent evaporations, the green cystnllired salt is obtained. 
Mr. Aikin states that, in tbe Vale of Conwy, in Caernarvon¬ 
shire, iron-pyrites is decomposed for the purpose of obtaining 
the sulphur front it; and that tbe iron, which is converted by 
the process into red ochre, is sold for common paint and other 
purposes. The pencils sniil to he red-lead nre made ftom a soft 
ore of iron that which is called “ reddle," or ml chalk, il a 
compound of oxide of iron and the earth of clay; but neither 
coutain lead, any more than the so-called black-lead does. 

Copper. 

After ii on, copper is of all metallic bodies the most gene¬ 
rally useful, It is one of the most valuable products of the 
mines of the United Kingdom. Willi the exception of the rare 
metal titanium, it is the only metallic substance of a red co¬ 
lour. Its specific gravity is fi-fifl. It can only be melted at a 
very high temperature, but is more fusible than iron; it may 
he bent into thin leaves, and, next to iron, possesses the greatest 
tenacity of all the metuls, for a wire one eight-hundredth part 
of an inch in thickness will support a weight of 303 lbs. witli- 
bnt breaking. Its hardness is greater titan tluit of either gold 
or silver; it is the most sonorous of all metals, and is therefore 
used for making many wind instruments and bells. It is ca¬ 
pable of forming alloys with other metals, but in that combi¬ 
nation remarkable chnnges sometimes take place. Thus, when 
nlloyed with tin, which is also a ductile metal, the mixture 
(bell-metal) is quite brittle; on the other hand, when united 
with tine, which is a brittle metal, tbe mixture (brass) is nearly 
as ductile as tlie pure copper. 

Copper is found in a state of purity, and also in combina¬ 
tion with other mineral substances, constituting a great variety 
of ores. These may to divided into two great classes: in tbe 
one, the copper is combined with sulphur and other metals in 
various proportions, or with oxygen ; in the other class it is in 
the state of an oxide combined with acidc and with water. 
The following tables show the great variety of composition in 
the ores of this metal. The figures express the number of 
grain* of the substance at the head of the column which are 
contained in a hundred grain* of the ore. 




Native copper is of common occurrence, but seldom in 
large quatitiliei in one (pot. The Unest specimens are brought 
from the mines of Siberia, on the eastern side of the Ural 
Mountains, from Hungary, and Saxony, and very good speci¬ 
mens are occasionally met with in Cornwall. It is found in 
considerable quantity in Brasil, and also in Japan, and it is 
obtained rather abundantly in the vicinity of the Copper Mine 
River, and in other parts of North America- 

More than niue-teutii* of the copper of commerce is obtained 
from those ores in which the metal is combined with sulphur 
and iron, and the yellow copper ore is the most abundant of 
these. The other combinations of the metal frequently ac¬ 
company the sulphmets, but are rarely found in sufficient 
quantity to be smelted by themselves. The quantity of cop¬ 
per contained in the sulplmrets is very variable, on account of 
the intermixture of stony and other foreign ingredients. In 
some mines the ore does not contain above 3 per cent, of pure 
copper, and yet it pays for working. The poorer kinds of ore 
are chiefly sulphurels of iron, or iron-pyrites, containing coj>- 
per; the richer kinds are sulphurets of copper, or copper- 
pyrites, mixed with iron and arsenic in different proportions. 

A considerable quantity of copper is obtained from spriugs 
containing sulpliate of copper, or blue vitriol, in solution, 
which are frequent in copper-mines, or in hills where the sul- 
phuret occurs, the decomposition of the ore by the action of the 
air and of water changing the sulphur into sulphuric acid, 
which enters into a new combination with the metal. The 


copper is obtained by immersing plates of old irou in the 
fluid: the acid having a stronger attraction for iron than for 
copper, quits the latter and combines with the iron, leaving 
the metailir. copper on the surface of the irou plates, and it is 
then scraped off. 

The great deposits of this metal occur in the older rocks, 
both in the sedimentary strata and in the granites, porphyries, 
and traps; and it has been met with in minute quantity in the 
lava of existing volcanoes. Cornwall, which is the greatest 
copper country in the world, is composed entirely of rocks of 
the primary or oldest transition classes, chiefly slate associated 
with grauite and porphyry. The slate is called kilku in the 
country, the granite gmean, and the name rfmn, although 
more particularly given to porphyry, is applied alto to any 
other rock which it found iu the killos or granite ; so that a 
fine-grained granite is often called elvan if it traverse the 
ordinary granite of the country. 

The copper on is fouud in veins composed of o mixture of 
the ore with quart! or lluor spar, or both, which occur for the 
moet part in the killos, generally a greenish argillaceous slate, 
and veins which have been worked in the killos have been often 
follwd into the granite, without any change iu their magui- 
tudtflmhnese, or general composition, although for the most 
part • change takes piece in the quality of the vein when it 


where a is the urutratified granite, and b the strata of slate, iu 
which the continuity is broken by veins filled up with various 
minerals, different from either tile slate or the granite. It is 
evident that the substance of the veins is of posterior formation 
to the rocks in which it is contained. It frequently happens 
that one series of veins intersects another scries, where one vein 
has evidently been formed after others, because it intersects 
them. 

The courses of mineral veius are extremely irregular, and 
hence the hazardous nature of mining adventures. 

Cupper ore is also found in the mountain limestone, os in 
Staffordshire (O, diagram, p. 235), but very sparingly. In Eng¬ 
land none of the superior stratu contain more than occasional 
traces of copper ores, but in Germauy there are beds of what is 
there termed Jnip/rrschirfer, or copper slate, which occupy the 
same position in the order of stratification as the red marl, K, 
of the series of sedimentary deposits iu England, and from tlmt 
slate a considerable quantity of cop)ter is obtuiued. 

The county of Cornwall alone produces more of this metal 
than all the other mines of Kurojie put together; but copper- 
mines were wrought in Germany and Sweden several centuries 
before thuse of Cornwall were opened. There are no remains 
whatever of the operations of the Homans in any of the copper- 
mines of Cornwall. The copper-ore of Cornwall prior to the 
year 1700 was princijtally,, if not wholly, derived from the 
tin. mines, or at least from mines which were origiually wrought 
for tin. Copper was largely imported in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and it was not until about the year 172(1 
that this country supplied itself with this metal from its own 
mines. The copper money of Great Britain was not coined 
from British copper until the year 1717. It was not till the 
latter eud of the seventeenth century that mines were tint set at 
work in Cornwall purposely for copper. At the revolution of 
1688 the crown gave up all claims to the ores of what were 
termed the ignMt metals, and in consequence of this brightec 
prospect of realising profits, large capitals became invested in 
mining speculations iu Cornwall soon after that period. They 
have been carried on with great enterprise and increasing skill 
from that time, especially iu later years, during which vast 
improvameuts have taken place, especially in the machinery 
employed for raising the ore and carrying oil' the water from 
great depth*. 

The greatest proportion of the mines of Cornwall lie between 
the town of Truro and the Lauda Kud. The most important 
are in the neighbourhood of Redruth. There are three systems 
of veins, or lodes, es they an called in the country; the oldeet 
and the most numerous run iu a direction from east to west; 
the next series run from south-east to north-west; and the 
third series, which are only known to be of a more modern 
formation because they cut through the others, have also an 
east aod west direction. These veius for the most port incline 
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Than an at pr es e n t about eighty copper- mi nes wotfcsd to 
Cornwall, some of whioh yield no mere than about half a ton 
of pure -copper annually, while others yield there )N0 tew. 
The ratna of Doboalh has wotklnga at 1368 feet below toe 
lurfime. The Consolidated Hines an by tor the melt eaten- 
area m any part of Kurapa.* They an wtuated to the panto 
of Gwennop, about three milae erat of Badruth, along the brow 
of a range of steep hills, and oceupy an ana of about 800 
acres 11 m site u about 800 toat above tbe level of tbe sea, 
and the bottom of the deepest sheftnis 1340 feet below toe lei *1 
of the aea, and 1033 feet from to* surface, being tbe deepest 
excavation in Great Britain. The principal lodes are Awn 
2 to 8 feet wide, with branch*! from them varying (torn 
13 to IS rnchea in width. Thera are vertical shafts, or pits, 
sunk upon the different lodes, which m tbe aggregate exceed 
20 milee of perpendicular excavation over the whole area, and 
the aggregate extent of the levels, or ways, driven m all direc¬ 
tion* iron these shafts, is about 47 miles. u The enormous 
power of machinery, employed on this cottoem for drainage 
and other porpaeea, greatly exceeds any similar combination to 
tbe whole world, and forms on unparalleled example of me¬ 
chanical skill and ingenuity as applied to mining on lie must 
extensive stole. This machinery consists of 8 vary large 
steam engine*, employed to pumping, their dimensions vary¬ 
ing from 90 to 63 inch cylinders,—a smaller engine, of 30- 
mch cylinder, used for the seme purpose $—8 steam-engines, 
of about 20-inch cylinder, employed in drawing ore and vein 
staff (—being altogether 17 steam-engines, of wbush 4 are toe 
largest ever erected. There it also a water-wheel, 43 feet to 
diameter, employed in pumping; another, 38 feet to diameter, 
fM driving machinery - and 4 smaller ones, for stamping and 
other purposes; altogether 8 to number. Several homo-whims 
ore also employed. Calculating the force constantly exerted 
by this stupendous accumulation of mechanical power, when 
working ata moderate rata, it may be stated as equivalent to 
the we* of (Vans 900 to MOO horses; which, however, toby 
no meant the extent of its poorer, Supposing that it wen pos¬ 
sible to employ animal power, toreentoys of hones would be 
required in tho 34 hourvlWMbt an extra stock for casualties, 
making the le ft s ! number cf hereto to which foe engine-pews* 
at too Conatodatad Mtora ia equivalent at toast that at 3000 
hones. |t should, however, be taken tote account that fconeW 
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The one are conveyed from Cont#«H to Wjdn th Ira 
■melted, on account of toe abundant supply raid jtopgffatfgr 
coal there, the vessels which take the ore cdtoehack hwwt 
with coal for tin steam-engines of tbs min**. The tolactp^ 
smeltingwrorks are situated on tbe omit of GhmctftotoiMb 
from Swansea to Neath, and chiefly war tome towns. u 

The component parts of tbs copper-ores, what btonfi^’j|t 
tit* smelting works, ora copper, iron, and sotphteV 
60 to 70 per cautpof earthy matter, betides these, Hubs 4w 
often admixtures of tin and atscnic. The average proQdo* 
in pore copper may be stated at about 8 per tent, Thn 
prucraws in a copper-smelt mg work are simple, consisting ff 
alternate calcinations and fusion. Two kind* of ftirtlaost Iif 
used, of different constructions, the one for calcining, toehjthlP 
tor mqlting Tho vOnons qualities of ore received (Msjttla. 
mines ase rarnad arid smelled together, for it is found toat ore 
of one quality acts as a flux for that of another quality, 
(iroreeses are conducted to tea following order r— f 

1. The ores are calcined 

3. The calcined ore is melted- 

3 Tlw metallic mixture from process 3 is cell tool, 

4. The cabined coarse metal from process 3 melted. 

6. The purer metal from process 4 cabined- 

6. The metal calcined in process 6 malted, 

7. _The copper from process 6 roasted. 

8. Coarse or blistered copper refined, »» t ’ 

In tea cabining processes the volatile matter, «{* ft*. 

sulphur, is expelled, and the tom is oxidised, tea aMd 
fodhillty of tea mail being thereby tooreOsglt 
pre e ra s e s to* metallic ox idtoWl earthy mtteto^ttlM(Plto 
ally R^me, Boat on toe surface, and am tlfoNH Afto 


Tha charge of toe eabfebg fame* in 
tore* to totes and a half torn of or* and, tat ad^MlMh 
twelve home, tbe masshsing 

iiMtoa. In the 2nd pcoesss toe wPtott matter is lot ootat* 

btAeepened in the sfak of toe fanaee into an adjoiuum pit 
lltbd With water, ktojn It jboames granoUted, that is, d^fo m 
Pspftm ofceam|toiM frUch ass wBewMl to a poo at tost 
MbarflstolWt tb dto side it toutotosabout ona-third 
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part of eopppr/the rest being iron and sulphur. Tlus granulated 
metal is subjected to calcination* and fusions, alternately, as 
above descrilied, until it come* to the 7th process, -or roosting. 
The ora ho* now been advanced so far toward* redoing os to 
contain from SO to Ml per cent of pure metal. It ha* been 
Tun off from process 6 in ban, which are piled up in another 
furnace, and exposed to the action of strongly heated air, the 
temperature being gradually raised to the melting point, and 
thus the expulsion of the volatile impurities is completed. 
This operation lasts from 12 to 21 hours, and towards the end 
of it the metal is fused, and runs off into moulds formed in 
beds of sand. These liars, when cooled, are found to be covered 
"with block blister*, and this is wlial is called blistered copper, 
which is subjected to the last process, or the redoing. In this 
the bars are put into the refining furnace, and gradually 
melted; the surface of the metal is covered with charcoal; and 
A pole, commonly of birch-wood, is then held in the liquid 
metal, which causes considerable ebullition, owing to tbe evo¬ 
lution of gaseous matter ; and this operation of poling is con¬ 
tinued until the refiuer ascertains, by various trials, that the 
copper is in the proper state of purify and malleability. When 
he is satisfied of this, the melted copper is taken out in iron 
ladles, coated with clay, and poured into moulds, forming 
cakes twelve inches by eighteen, the form required by the 
manufacturer for ordinary purposes. When the copjier is to 
be used for making brass, the metal is poured from the ladle 
into another ladle pierced in the bottom with holes, and sup¬ 
ported over a cistern of water, when the copper consolidates in 
coarse grains like siiot. At many smelting-houses there are 
rolling-mills, where the cakes of copper are manufactured into 
(beets and sheathing for ships. 

There are eop|jer-miues in other part* of the United King¬ 
dom besides Cornwall ; but their aggregate produce is los 
than onc-liftli of that of Cornwall ulone. The most re¬ 
markable of all tbe ropjier-miuc* out of Cornwall was that 
called the “ l’arys Mine,” near Amlwch, in the northern part 
of the island of Anglesea. It wns in 170S that the vast trea¬ 
sure was discoveied, which added immense wealth to the 
family of the Marquis of Anglesea, und raised to vast opulence 
the family of the Hey. Mr, Hughes, who at the time of the 
discovery lived upon a small curacy in the eastern comer of 
Anglesea, hut was part projirietor of this mountain. “ The 
quantity of copper," says Mr. Hawkins, “ which this single 
mine poured into the market for twelve years in succession, 
from 1773 to 1783, made such an impression ns to lower the 
price of that metal throughout Eimqie, and to tlueuten the 
ruin of all the poorer mines of the kingdom." About the year 
1783 the annual produce of the mine amounted to 31)1)0 tons 
of copper, and in that year the aggregate produce of nil the 
mines of Cornwall was not more than -1131 tons. Ten years 
afterwards, however, it had fallen off more Ilian a third; and 
in IH17 it did not yield more limn 330 tons. Shortly after¬ 
wards, by the able management of Mr. Vivian, the produce 
was raised to more than 000 tons; and in 182(1 was as much 
as 758. It has since again declined-, for in 18;\2 it did not 
yield more than 575 tons. 

Some trifling deposits of cop|icr.ore have been worked, from 
time to time, in Caernarvonshire. Laiirasliire, Westmoreland, 
Cumberland, the Isle of Man, nml the sldre of Kirkcudbright. 
Copper was obtained a few years since ill Mainland, one of (lie 
Shetland Islands,' in a bed of limestone. 

Copper has been got to a small amount in Ireland. 

The total produce of pure metal from all the copper-mines 
of the United Kingdom, in the year 1833, was as follows:— 

Ton*. 

In Cornwall . . , . . . 11,185 

Swansea Sales, the ore being brought from Ireland.) , , 

Wales, &c. . . . . . . \ U 15 * 

Devonshire . 307 

Amjmea 575 

CflPerland and .other places, smelted iu Stafford-) ,, n 

shire and Lancashire . , . f 

13,343 


o? Knowledge. 

The copper exported from the United Kingdom in the year 
ending January 5, 1834, was rather more than 7811 tons. 

Copper is found in several parts of the Continent of Europe. 
Tbe oldest coppcr-miue known was that of Rammeliherg, near 
Guslar, in Saxony, which was worked in tbe tenth century. 
There are several copper-mines in the Harz mountains, and in 
Bohemia; but the supply of this metal in Germany is derived 
chiefly from the mines at Mansfeld in Thnringia. Tbe ore is 
found in a bituminous marly stone, which forms a subordinate 
stratum, that is, one of the several series of strata which consti¬ 
tute the New Hed Sandstone Formation (K in the diagram) ;apd 
it is called by the German miners Kupfertchieftr, which means 
eoppcr-slute. The mines are still worked, but the produce does 
not exceed 430 tun* of copper annually. At the end of die 
seventeenth century copper-mines were worked in Hungary and 
Transylvania, and they continue to yield a considerable quan¬ 
tity. There are copper-mines in France, at St. Bel and Cbessy 
iu the Lyounois, and in a few other places; but the whole pro¬ 
duce of pure copper in France in tlie year 1832 was only 270 
ton*. 

Swedish copper has lieen long celebratpil: the most famous 
mine is that of Fahlun, close to the town of the same name, 
about 130 miles north-west of Stockholm. It began to enter 
into competition with the mine of Tlammelslierg, iu Saxony, in 
the twelfth century. It was visited by Dr. Clark in 1700. and 
by Dr. Thomson in 1812, both of whom have given a minute 
description of it., The ore forms veins iu primary mica slate, and 
i a mixture of copper pyrites and iron pyrites, but. is extremely 
poor; for, according to Dr.Thomson, it does not yield more 
than 1A per cent, of pure copper, a quantity so small as one 
would have thought would not have repaid the expense of 
working. About the year 1601, which was the time of its 
greatest prosperity, it yielded 2300 tons of ropper annually; 
hut at the time of Dr. Clark's visit, it had fallen In from 400 
to 500 tons. The mass of i opper-orc appears to have been in 
tlie form of an enormous cone with its point or ajiex down¬ 
wards, nml tlie excavation, which is funnel-shaped, is like the 
crater of n volcano. The sides of this crater being variously 
coloured by exhalations of sulphureous vapours from the mine, 
mid by the action of the air on the minerals composing it, to¬ 
gether with the volumes of smoke issuing from it, increase the 
resemblance, and, at the time of Dr. Clark's visit, it was not 
unlike the Sollataru in the neighbourhood of Vesuvius. The 
crater was principally caused by an accidental fulling in of the 
ground. The base of the conical mass of ore lying nearest the 
surface was first worked : tlie galleries for extracting the ore 
were necessarily extensive, and (lie props for the support of the 
roofs of the different larger excavations or chambers, as the 
miners call them, consisting often of valuable ore, were left as 
slender and os few in number as possible. This, however, laid 
lieen pushed too far, for they proved insufficient to support the 
superincumbent weight, and in the year Ififiti the whole of the 
upper part of the mine fell in, leaving an open crater-shaped 
cavity 240 fret deep. From the bottom of this cavity various 
openings lead to the different galleries, most of which are very 
lofty, and to different places of further descent, of which some 
are 1200 feet from the surface. Tlie smoke and vapours were 
caused by a considerable part of the mine being on Are. This 
was occasioned a few months previous to Dr. Clark's visit by 
some miners, who were attempting to steal oM^and lieing dis¬ 
turbed they left their torches behind them; these set Are to 
the timbers, which commnuirated to tlie pyrites, and it. was 
found impossible to subdue the combustion, which rolled forth 
Volumes of sulphureous vapours to such an extent, that this 
part of the mine was shut off from the Test. In the deepest re¬ 
cesses of the mine there were Stables for horses, in which these 
animals were kept in total darkness for months together. 

Itussia possesses copper-mines of some importance in Siberia, 
on the east side of the Ural Mountains, and also around Oren¬ 
burg at the southern extremity of that chain. 

Armenia produces a large amount of eopper, and the ores are 
extremely rich. They are situated in a mountainous dish-'-- 
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a tew days’ journey tofoesoutb-west of the port of Trebittmd 
on the southern shore tS the Black Sea. Ppmnel BtM the 
prodace of three mine*, In the year 1768, to hare been above 
6600 tone, and they are (aid to be extremely productive at the 
preeent time. A great portion of die Armenian copper hat 1 
been manufactured for centuries at Krxerum, and transported 
down the Euphrates to Bagdad and Bassora, a> well at by the 
usual land mate into Persia; the consumption of this metal in 
the fabrication of copper utensils, which are of immemorial 
naage, ia wry great in every part of Aaia. 

Copper-minei are worked in Mexico, Chili, and Brazil, limn 
which countries the produce ii imported into Spain. Copper-ore 
hat lately been brought from Chili and Brazil to be (melted at 
Swanaea. There are minea of thii metal alto in China and 
Japan, from whence it ia brought to the itlondt of the Indian 
Archipelago. It liai been wrought to a (mall extent in the 
island of Sumatra, and more recently in Borneo. 

Copper ia employed, in combination with other substances, 
in a great diversity of ways in the arts. IK most extenaive 
utea in this way ate, when alloyed with other metuli, especially 
sine, to form brass, in the proportion of three parts of copper to 
one of zinc; and tinsel, pinchbeck, and Dutch gold are also 
compounds of copper and zinc in different proportions. When 
combined with from one to five per cent, of tin it becomes 
harder, and this it the usual composition of the very ancient 
copper tools and weapons, before iron awl steel came into com¬ 
mon use. With a larger proportion of tin aud a little zinc it 
form* bronze and bell-metal, and also the metal of which brass 
camions are made. When alloyed with nearly half its weight 
of tin, and with a small admixture of arsenic, brass, and silver, 
it forms an extremely hard compound capable of receiving a 
high polish, which is used for the reflectors of telescopes, lit 
our gold coins 38 grains of pure copper are added to every 
ounce of pure gold, the effect of wliirh is to make the gold 
harder. This is what is called slumlord gold, mid in larger 
jiroportion it forms the gold commonly used in jewellery. 
Standard silver contains one-twelfth part of copper, and it has 
ulso the effect of rendering the silver harder aud more work- 
aide. 

Blue vitriol, or lloman vitriol, is a compound of oxide of 
copper and sulphuric acid, or vitriolic acid, as it used to he 
called, Verdigris is a compound of oxide of copper with 
acetous acid, or vinegar; and the blue paint called verditer is 
a combination of oxide of copper, carbonic acid, water, and 
lime. 

Tin. 

In a pure state, arid recently melted, tin lias a bright shining 
surface, like silver, which soon iiecomes tarnished by exposure 
to the air. Its specific grat ity is nearly eight times tha^of 
an equal bulk of water. It luu very little tenacity, atnl can¬ 
not lie drawn out into wire; hut it is very malleable, lieiug 
ca|>ahle of lieiug beaten out into leaves thinner than writing- 
paper. It is the most fusible of all the metals, except, mer¬ 
cury, and melts at 442 s . None of the metals used exten¬ 
sively in common life are so sparingly disseminated over the 
glolie, and the. chief supply of it is nearly confiued to Great 
Britain and the Indian Archipelago. 

Tin is never found uaiirt; awl there is only ore species of 
ore, if we except one variety which is known only as a rare 
specimen in the cabinets of mineralogists. The ore from which 
we olitaiu the metal is an oxide, containing 75} parts of tin, 
and 21} parts of oxygen, in 100 parts of the ore. It is very 
frequently found in beautiful crystals, which are sometimes 
transparent, hut generally of a dark-brown colour, with a 
brilliant thiuing surface. It is one of the oldest of the metals, 
as regards its geological position ; for it is found only in the 
primary rocks. It traverses granite and primary date in slen¬ 
der veins, and these veins are among the oldest which have been 
formed in the crust of the globe; for they are often erased, 
but never themselves eras other rein*. In Cornwall .these 
vein* art found in the gntute and date, and in the porphyry 


or el van; and die ora is also found in layer* inttn ysred be 
tween, and parallel to, the strata of date, in which last case It 
i* said to-ooour in jtart. These layers, however, are not con¬ 
tinuous over a large extent, but are insulated, and within nar¬ 
row limits. They an evidently formed, in many cases, by 
the union of several small veins; bat sometimes tin-floors 
occur together, lying one above the other, mid parallel to the 
strata in which they are, os it were, interatratified, as if they 
had been contemporaneous deposits with die slate. This, how¬ 
ever, may be a deceptive appearance; for there an other in¬ 
stance* of substances seemingly in regular alternations of strata 
with sedimentary deposits, which more extended observation 
proved to have originated from subsequent injection* from 
below, between layers of pre-existing rock*. Tin-floors are 
alto found iu the granite and elvan; and these rocks, in the 
opinion of the most experienced geologists, are undoubtedly of 
igneous origin in the interior of the earth. 

There are two systems of tin-veins in Cornwall, both run¬ 
ning nearly east and west; but the oldest .dip to til* north, 
while the newer, which traverse the former, dip to the south. 
Their width varies from a few linn to several feet, and in their 
length there is the tame diversity: some liave lieeti traced at 
much as two miles. The same vein it continually changing 
its dimensions in point of width. Tlioee which are found iu 
the slate are usually much mom productive of metal than 
those which traverse the granite; mid they are very commonly 
met with at the junction of these two descriptions of rooks, amt 
usually |lass from the one into the other without any change 
taking place in the nature and contents of the vein, although 
there are not uiifrequent exceptions to this. Quartz is tire 
most common substance uf the vein, and the ore is dilssmi- 
listed through it; but the vein-stone often consist* of other 
minerals. Iu most of Ike veins of Cornwall tin is found nearer 
the surfneu than cop|>er. Besides the veins now found tra¬ 
versing the rocks, another abundant supply of tin in Cornwall 
ia from wlutl. are. called the “ ilnam-workt. 1 ' In the lower 
parts of many valleys there are accumulations of gravel, sand, 
and other alluvium, and in these vast quantities of rolled 
pebbles and sand, composed of a very pure tin-ora, are met 
with. That ore is dug up, and such iiiium are called “stream- 
works," because streuios of water are employed to wash the 
gravel and sand, and to se|wrate the ore from the other sub¬ 
stances with which it is mixed. One of the must extensive of 
these is that called “ Happy l 'nion," in the valley of 1'entuali 
and parish of St. Austell, where, for many ages, a vast quan¬ 
tity of tin bus been obtained. The valley is from 3410 to 
000 feet wide, and contains an accumulation of gravel, sand, 
and day, to the depth of lift feel in many places. The gravel 
consists of fragments uf granite, similar to that, of the adjoin¬ 
ing hills, all considerably rounded by attrition, together witii 
fragments of slate, which have not been much water-worn. 
The tin-ore lies, fur the most jiort, iu the lowest bed of this 
, alluvial deposit, and in the form of coarse sand, and of pebbies 
of ull sizas, up to 10lisa, weight. 7'he sand is the most valu¬ 
able, because the larger pieces have often copper, or iron, or 
some vein stone attached to them. No animal remains have 
been found in the lower part of the deposit, but roots of oak- 
trees liave; and in Die upper beds, wood, mils, leaves, and 
shells, togclher with the bones and horns of deer and oxen, are 
not of uiifrequent occurrence: the shells ure of identical spe¬ 
cies with those now living iu the adjacent seas. At a depth of 
20 feet from the surface, a piece of wood fashioned by art was 
once met with. Similar alluvial deposits are met with in 
otlier part* of Cornwall. The.deposit* of stream tin-ore are 
of different ages, fur iu none of the lowest liave any organic 
remains lieeu found ; but they hare Iseen met with in the su¬ 
perior parts, and some of these accumulations are of compara¬ 
tively recent date, for, at Treloy, broodies, rings, and coins of 
rude workmaoship were found iu a bed of tin-ore o^inoli 
thickness. flB 

The principal tin-mines of Cornwall are iu die sooth-west 
part of the eounty, in the parish of .St. Just, where the country 

• 2 
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consists principally of granite; but there are several produc- 
thre mine* in the elute in other place* Several tin-mines are 
worked under the lied of the sea. The most important stream- 
works are in the neighbourhood of St Austell and St. Just, 
and tire most productive are those of Pentium ubove referred to. 

The early history of the working of the Cornish tin-mines 
has occupied the attention of many writers; and in a volume 
of the Transactions of the Cornwall Geological Society there is 
an interesting essay on the subject, by Mr. Hawkins. Tin, of 
the produce of Cornwall, wo* a staple article of Phoenician 
commerce for many ecntui ies, and was conveyed by them to 
the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The Romans worked 
tin.minei in Cornwall, for there are well-authenticated in¬ 
stances of the discovery of Roman coins in old tin-mines and 
stream-works; and a block of tin of a singular form, with an 
inscription in Roman letters upon it, was found in the jiarish 
of Vcryan. In the time of Diodorus (who wrote under Au¬ 
gustus) tiiere was an active trade in tin. It was carried from 
Cornwall to the coast of France, and thence it was tuken on 
horseback to the mouth of the Rhone (Diod, v. 22). 

With regard to the tin-trade of Cornwall in the middle 
ages, Mr. Hawkins remarks that there uppears to huve been at 
all time* a steady demand for it in the markets of the East, 
from the iuvnriuble usage in those countries of tinning the in¬ 
side of their kitchen utensils, which arc made of copper; that 
a great increase of demand took place in the eighth century, 
when hulls fur churches came into general use in western 
Europe, for they were tiien cast of a great size. The igynes 
were very productive in tire thirteenth century, for Richard 
Earl of Cornwall at that time possessed immense wealth, 
which he derived from his mines. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, the introduction of brass guns for field artil¬ 
lery created a new demand; ns did the invention of jiewtcr in 
Italy, where it had come into common use in the euily part of 
the sixteenth century. 

The ores found in veins null that of the strenm-woiks are 
subjected to different processes uf smelting. That obtained 
from mine tie is always of inferior quality, owing In the mix¬ 
ture of other metals; it is known in commerce by (lie name 
of common nr block tin, and the quantity produced forms a 
large proportion of the whole that is brought to murket. 
Stream tin produces a superior metal, known by the name 
of grain tin, which is principally used by the dyers, ami for 
the finer purposes. The first operation after the mine tin is 
brought to the surface is to break it into pieces the site of a 
man's fist, and to reject sueli portions as do not contain moie 
ore than will repay flic cost of dreumg, the first great, opera¬ 
tion in the smelting process. As the oil 1 is sometimes so 
scattered through tin- vein-stone as to he scarcely poiceptiblo 
to the eye, the workman from lime to time reduces a small 
quantity to an impalpable powder; and by repeutedly im¬ 
mersing it in water, and shaking it on a shovel, the heavier 
metallic particles sejiurute from the lighter impurities, and iii 
that way the quality of the ore is ascertained. The ore, 
roughly broken, is taken to the stamping-mill, which consists 
of several heavy upright wooden lieaiiis, shod with iron, and 
raised successively by wheels set in motion either hy u steuin- 
cugitie or water-wheel; and the oie, passing beneath these 
Imams in succession, as it lieccmies smaller ami smaller, and 
through sieves of vuriuus bores under the surface of water, 
is at last brought to the state of coarse jmwder. This povviler 
is subjected to a great variety of washings and siftings, in all 
of which the purpose is to separate the ore from the lighter 
stony substances with which it is united. Ileing sometimes 
mixed with other metallic ores, which, fioin (heir specific 
gravity approaching so near that of the tin, cannot lie re¬ 
moved hy uny process of washing, and these being for the 
molt part decomposable by heat, tlie pounded ore is roasted 
in furnaces, witli » moderate and regular fire; after whicli it 
is washed, and the tin-ore, which is unalterable by that 
luwMat, is obtaiued in a greater degree of purity. It is now 
in a state to yield from SO to IS per ccut. of metal, and it it 
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then soft to the smelter, who determines its value by assaying 
a sample. The smelting-furnaces hold from 13 to 16 cwt. of 
ore, which is mixed with certain proportion* of cool and slaked 
lime. The ore is an oxide of tin; die carbon of the cool 
unites with the oxygen, end thus the metal it set free, the 
lime acting os a flux to assist the melting. The heat em¬ 
ployed is such at to bring the whole matt into fusion, and it 
continued for seven or eight boors. The liquid tin it run off 
into an iron kettle from a hole in the bottom of the furnace, 
leaving the slag or impurities behind. The tin is ladled into 
moulds, to form plates of a moderate sise, to be refined by tin 
after process. The impurities still adhering are generally 
iron, copper, or arsenic, which are separated by fresh meltings 
and exposure to heated air; and then the pure tin is cast into 
granite moulds capable of containing somewhat more tliau 
three cwt. each. These are called blockt, and are sent, accord¬ 
ing to the provisions of the stannary laws, to be stamped (or 
coined, os it is termed) by the Duchy officers, and it then 
comes to market muter the name of block tie. The ttrmrn tin 
ore, after heing dressed by ]Mundings and washings, is carried 
to a blast furnace, where, lieiug mixed witli wood-charcoal, it 
is subjected to a very ]x>werful heat urged by bellows moved 
hy an engine. The melted tin is received in an iron kettle, 
under which there is a gentle tire, and it is kept in agitation 
by plunging pieces of charcoal whioh have lieeu soaked in 
water into it, tuid which by means of an iron tool are kept at 
the bottom of the kettle; the water in the charcoal is rapidly 
converted into vapour, and so the agitation is kept up, and 
any impurities iu the tin are thrown up to the surface ami 
skimmed off; and then the metal, which is peculiarly brilliant 
in appearance, is removed by ladles into moulds to form 
blocks. This is gram tin. 

The Sfann/iriet (so called from ituimum, Latin for tin) are 
courts in Devonshire ami Cornwall for the administration of 
justice among the tinners. They are of very ancient date. 
The privileges of the tinners arc confirmed by a charter of 
Edward I. There is a volume containing a collection of the 
“ Laws of the Stannaries." These laws enter into great detail, 
and regulate all the proceedings in the working uf the mines, 
in the smelting houses, and in the buying and selling of the 
metal. 

The amount of tin coined iu Cornwall and Devon in the 
year ending the ,'iOtli June, 1831, was 4180 tons, consisting of 
23,ASH blocks uf ronmiou tin, and 1191) blocks of grain tin. 
The quantity of llritish tin exported generally exceeds 2200 
tons, of uhich nearly one-half goes to France alone, about a 
font tli to Italy ami the 1-evant, about an eighth to Ger¬ 
many and Holland, the same amount to Russia and other 
parts of the llultic, and about 120 tons to Spain and Por¬ 
tugal. 

"'lie only part of Europe besides Great llritain in which tin 
is now obtained iu any quantity is Germany. Tlieie are 
mines in Uohemia, Saxony, and Silesia, and the produce is 
suffieient to supply a large proportion of the demand for this 
metal in that part of Europe. Tiiere are some mines of high 
antiquity in S]iain, in Gallicia. It was not known to exist in 
any ]iart of France till the year 1809, when it was discovered 
not fur from Limoges, iu the department of Haute Vienne; 
and in the year 1817 it was accidentally found iu the south of 
Brittany, not for from the mouth of the river Loire. There is 
a remarkable uniformity of structure between that port of 
Brittany and the tin district of Cornwall on the opposite tide 
of the Channel. The country between the mouth of the 
Loire and Piriuc is composed of granite and slate, and it is at 
the junction of these rocks that the liu-ore it ckiefiy found. 
The continued large importation* of tin from Englaud into 
France show that this discovery has not yet beeu atteuded 
with any great results. 

The largest quantity iff tin that has yet been found in any 
part of the world is, after Cornwall, iu the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. It has been met with at well on the continent as iu 
the islands, from about S° north to 6* south latitude, and 
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from 88® to 181* of cut longitude.. It is found iu Stoop, and 
in numerous port*, of the Malayan,peninsula, and in the islets 
ou it* coast, and in the ieland of Borneo; but the richest mine* 
are in the ieland of Banco, which lice off the eontb-eaeteni 
part of Sumatra. The on i» wholly stream-tin, and occure 
in alluvial deposit*; it is seldom followed below 30 or 40 feet 
deep, and the beds of ore frequently lie within three or four 
feet of the surface. The mines are exclusively worked by 
Chinese, under the authority of the government, and they 
deliver the metal at a fixed rate. The smelting is conducted 
by a very simple and rude process, and yields from 30 to 70 
per cent, of pure metal. In 30 yean after the discovery the 
mines yielded no less than 3870 tons, and In the most pros¬ 
perous times they are said to have produced about 330(Honi 
annually. The mines are iu the northern and western parts 
of the island. The higher mountains of Banca are of granite, 
and the stream-tin is found in gravel composed of granite and 
other primary rocks. The principal demand for Banca and 
Malay tin is in Chiua, which is probably not lest than 1000 
tons in the year, and Bengal tukee off about half thut quantity: 
the remainder goes to America and Europe. 

The principal consumption of tin is iu the preparation of 
tin-plate, which is iron coated with tin. This manufacture 
was unknown here 'until about the year 1063, when it was 
brought into this country from the tin-works in the Erzgebirge, 
a range of metalliferous mountains which separate Saxony 
from Bohemia, liy an Englishman of the name of Varrauton. 
He met with considerable obstacles in introducing it, and it 
was not carried on to any extent for nearly half a century 
afterwards. The manufacl ure was first established on a large 
scale at Pont-y-Pool, in Monmouthshire. The process of 
making tin-plate may he thus hriclly described. English 
bar-iron of the finest quality is used; it is rolled into 
plates of different degrees of thickness, and cut into plates 
of various dimensions for the different kinds of tiu-plute 
commonly used. The iron plates are first drained by immer¬ 
sion in diluted muriatic acid,—then Healed by exposure to a 
strong heat, when scales of oxide of iron fall off,—rolled a 
second time, immersed in diluted sulphuric acid, and thru 
well rubbed with hemp and mud. The object of these pro¬ 
cesses is to obtain a smooth, uhifuiin, and purely metallic 
surface,—that is, without tiny oxide adhering to it, by which 
the ](articles of iron and tin may lie brought into more direct 
contact, and so adhere more strongly. An iron pot is nearly 
tilled with equal ports of block and grain tin, and when this 
is melted n quantity of tulluw is added, sufiicient to cover the 
fluid metal to the depth of four inches. This is dune to pre¬ 
vent the oxidation of the tin. The prepared iron plates ure 
dipped into tlic melted tin, and a coating of it firmly adheres 
to the iron; amt after some further manipulations, to reader 
the tinned surface ax entire and uniform as possible, th 
cess is completed. 

Vessels fur cooking and other pursues, which arc mode of 
iron or copjicr, being liable to be anted upon by the uir, water, 
acids, fat, and other substances, must Ire tinned ; and this is 
done by lirst rubbing the clean surfaces of the vessel with sal- 
ammoniac, heating them, pouring in melted tin, and revolving 
them, so that the tin may come iu contact with every part of 
the iron or cojiper. Pins, which are made of brass wire, arc 
whitened by being boiled iu a solution in which tilt is dis¬ 
solved by the acid of cream of tartar. Pewter, when of the 
brat quality, is composed of 100 parts of tin, eight of anti¬ 
mony, four of copper, and tme of bismuth; hut the common 
sorts contain a large ]rroportiou of lead, liell-metal is a com¬ 
pound of copper aud tin ; and the solder used by plumbers 
nud glaciers is composed of three parts of lead and one of tin. 
The silvering of looking-glasses is a mixture of tin ami mer¬ 
cury. When beaten into thin leaves it is called tin-foil,—a 
subst&uce extensively used in the arts. Combined with 
oxygen tin forms a white powder called fully. which is used 
for polishing metals and glass, and is the basis of tire finest 
white enatucL A solution of tin iu nitromuriatic acid is 


extensively used iu dyeing as a mordant, being one of those 
substances which, having an affinity both for the doth and 
for tbe dye, fixes the colour: it is an essential ingredient iu 
producing tire finest scarlet and crimson in woollen cloths. 
A compound of sulphur and tin yields beautiful golden- 
coloured scales, very soil and glossy to the touch, readily 
rubbed between the fingers, and when the colour is brought 
out by a little friction having a fine golden metallic lustre', 
this i* what it called Hotaic gold, and it is extensively used 
for kroiiung, and by japatuters for gilding ornaments on tea- 
trays and other ware*. 

Lead. 

Lead is one of the most useful of miueral substances, and 
one of flic most valuable products of the mines of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Its specific gravity is more than eleven times the weight 
of an equal hulk of water. It is malleablo, and with ease 
may lie reduced iulo very thin plates j hut it is liable to crack 
under the hammer. It is capable of being drawn into wire 
l-12tith port of an inch in thickness, but its tonurity is very 
low; for o wire of that diameter breaks with a weight a little 
exceeding eighteen pounds. As it possesses no elasticity, it i« 
incapable of compression, and differs in thut respect from all 
the other dnclile metals, which diminish in volume, and, 
consequently, increase in density, under the lnimmer; but lead 
has the same specific gravity when it is simply melted os when 
it U heat or rolled out into plates. It is the least sonorous of 
all the metals. It melts at 612", or a heat less than three 
times that of Itoiiing water. When first melti-d, or when 
cat, it has a brilliant 1 untie. This shining surface Is soon 
tarnished by attracting oxygen and carbonic acid from the 
air ; but this coating of cartKmuted oxide protects it. from fur¬ 
ther change. Water has no netiuu upon it; mid hence its 
usefulness for cisterns and pi|ies. When exposed to (lie con- 
tinued action of a stream of hot air, it rapidly acquir es oxygen, 
arid is converted into a substance wliich is called “ litharge." 

Lead lias tirru sometimes Ihurid ill the pure, or native, stale. 
It is one of lire metals wliich is found in the greatest variety 
of eomhiiiations: hut there is^only one kind of rue which is 
very abundant; the rest ure chiefly known as objects of inte¬ 
rest to the mineralogist. The common ore is a combination 
of eighty-six purls of haul and fomleen of sulphur, ami ia 
culled usuully by the name of Galena, or sulplmret of lead. 
It very often contain* silver in sufficient quantity to pay the 
expense of separating it. Thut of the north of England con¬ 
tains from two to twenty-four ounces of silver to the ton, 
aud the average quantity is eleven ounces and a half. Tha 
galena of the mine Uriel l’ool, in Cornwall, yielded sixty 
ounces; of Guaruoek Mine, near Truro, seventy ounces; tuid 
a mine near licerulstoue, in Devonshire, yielded galena so rich 
as to give 133 ounces of silver to the ton. 

In geological position, lend is most abundantly met with 
iu the lower strata of the secondary sedimentary deposits, 
|> eqnrcially in file carboniferous limestone. (O, in Diagram.) 
It is found also iu considerable quantity in the grauwui ke 
clay-slate, mica-slate, and even ill gneiss, which is the lowest 
of the stratified rocks. (Q and It of Diagram.) Tt is found 
also, but more rarely, in the unstratified rocks, lioth in granite 
and in trap; but in all the instances that have Irceii men¬ 
tioned, tire granite and trap have always lieen associated 
with stratified rocks containing lead-ore. It is occasionally 
found in tins coal-mrosuies (M), hut riot hitherto in any of tire 
strata alwsve the coal. Galena, next to pyrites, or sulplmret 
of iron, is the most common of the metallic ores, and it is 
found in almost every country of the globe, 

England produces annually nearly three time* as much lead 
as all the other coontricsof Europe put together. The chief mines 
are in the north of England, in Derbyshire, North Wales, and 
Devonshire, ou the borders of Cornwall. The great seat of liar 
north of England mines is in that high district, iirmmil the 
mountain of Cross Fell, where the comities of NortiniinRto'land, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland,"the North Biding of Yorkshire, 
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bijiI Durham, meet. The mine* first become of importance on 
Muggleswick Moor, mi the borders of Northumberland and 
Durham, about twenty-seven mile* from the east coast of 
Sunderland, and at Bliuicldand, on the river Derwent, a little 
to the west of Muggleswick j and they continue to the summit 
of Cross Fell. Aldstone Moor, iu Cumberland, and Dutton, 
in Westmoreland, are important placet in this district; and 
there are mines in Weardale, Teesdale, Allendale, and Asfcen- 
dwle. Mr. Forster reckons that, in this part of England, there 
arc no less than 175 lead-mines, which either have been or are 
now worked. The prevailing rock is the carboniferous lime¬ 
stone. It is associated with strata ofsaudstone and slate; and 
there are about twenty different beds of limestouc which the 
miners distinguish by distinct names. The series of strata at 
Aldstone Moor, according to a section given by Mr. Winch, 
consists of about sixty alternations of slate, sandstone, and 
limestone, in 150 fathoms, or 954 feet. The whole are covered 
by the coarse sandstone commonly known by the name of 
“ millstone grit.” The above dimensions ore only a jxirt of 
the strata where they are bored through in sinking the well or 
shaft of a mine; but if we include the whole deposit from the 
upper surface of the Old Red bamlatoiic, on which the series 
rests, we obtain u total thickness of nearly 2800 feet. Beds of 
trap, oue of which is jiarticularly designated the “ Whin 
Silt," a miner’s term, are interposed between the strata in seve¬ 
ral places. The lead-ore occurs in veins, which traverse the 
strata in various directions, and in many irregular ways, some¬ 
times being very slender, ut other times extending to great 
w idlhs. They lire usually of larger dimensions in the lime¬ 
stone than in the slate and sandstone : one vein, which is 
seventeen feet, in a limestone stratum, contracts to three feet in 
the samlylouc below; and they are always much richer in ore, 
eveu in proportion to their magnitude, in the limestone. That 
port of tlin series which is richest iu lead does not exceed 300 
feel. The mineral sulistaures which accompany the ore, 
forming what is called the ” vein-stone,” are calcareous spar, 
floor spar, quarts, and a few others of less frequent occurrence. 
The mines in this purl, of England have yielded of late, mi au 
average, about. 25,000 tons of lead annually, which is more 
than one-half of the whole produce of Great Britain; anil of 
that amount nearly a third is obtained from the mines lielong- 
ing to Greenwich Hospital. In the year 1*131, 2*1,000 tons 
were raised from the mines of Cumberland, Northumberland, 
mid Durham. 

The lend-mines of Derbyshire are situated in the north¬ 
western part of the county, and extend as fur south as the 
neighbourhood of Matlock. That district is almost wholly 
composed of the carlmnifcrous limestone, which is surrounded 
on all sides by the millstone-grit that lies above it. The 
limestone is very much disturbed iu it* stratification, nud is 
intersected by dikes and beds of trap. The ore is galena; but 
it, contains in general too little silver to repay the cost of ex¬ 
tracting it. Farcy, in bis 1 Mineral Survey of Derbyshire,’ 
enumerates no less than 280 mines which had beeu, or were 
then (.1811), working. 

Next iri importance to the mines of the north of England, 
those in North Wales, iu Flintshire, and in Denbighshire, are 
the must productive ; a smalt quantity is raised in Shropshire, 
and the neighbourhood ofTavistock, in Devonshire. Lead-ore 
has liven found iu different, places in the Isle of Man, hut tile 
mines are now almost given up. It is fouud iu the counties of 
Down and Wicklow in small quautitie*. Hie lead -mines of 
Scotland are more productive. The most important are those 
situated in the grnuwncke, or slate-rocks, composing the range 
of hills which runs quite across the south of Scotland, from 
St. Abb’s Head, north of Berwick, and in that part of it called 
Lead Hills and Warlock Head, on the border* of the counties 
of Lanark and Dumfries, north-east of Sanquhar. These 
mines were discovered in the year 1510, and have yielded 
large twenties to the proprietots ever since. The vein* traverse 
the gnRvacke rock from north to south, and vary cmniderably 
in thickness some of the priucijail veins being from four to ten 


feet in Width. At one time the Susannah vein exhibited a 
mass of (olid ore no less than fourteen feet thick. Some yearn 
ago, the mines of Lead Hills and Warlock Head together 
yielded alwut 2100 tons annually. Lead hat been wrought 
at Tyndmxn, in Argylesbire, where the ore is found in a bed of 
quarto; end also at Stroutian, in the same county. The produce 
of the different lead-mines m Scotland was at one time estimated 
to amount to 4800 tout, but it has of late yean fallen off very 
considerably. Mr. Taylor, in hie * Records of Mining,' gives 
an account of the quantity of lead raised from the mines of 
Great Britain in the year 1828, which, he says, was the result 
of a careful inquiry among those beet acquainted with the 
subject, it is as follows:— 

Tests. 

North of England mines . < . . 26,700 

Derbyshire and Shropshire . . • 4,800 

Devonshire qnd Cornwall . . . • 2,000 

Flintshire and Denbighshire , . , 12,000 

Scotland ..•••••• 1,000 

Ireland, Isle of Man, Ice . 500 

47,000 

Five years prior to this, thewhole amount was only 36,000tons. 

The ore, after having been properly broken, and separated as 
much as possible from the vein-stones, is roasted in a furnace, 
with a small quantity of coal, in order to expel the sulphur, and 
any other volatile matter. After undergoing this process, it is 
taken to a blast furnace, of a peculiar construction, called an 
“ ore-hearth," where, by a powerful heat, the ore is melted, 
and the metal separated from the dross, or slag, which swims 
on the surface; the moss being frequently stirred, to facilitate 
the separation, for 12 or 15 hours. There are various mani¬ 
pulations during the process, which, together with the supply 
of fuel and of lime, are modified according to the nature of the 
ore, and require much skill on the port of the workman. The 
slugs, still containing a portion of lead, arc subjected to an¬ 
other process of smelting with coke iuanotlicr furnace. In all 
these ojieratiotis a considerable quantity of the ore U volatilized, 
and condenses in the chimneys of the furnaces: this, which is 
called “ smelters' fume,” is collected from time to time, and 
the lead is extracted from it. 

The separation of lead and silver is effected by the different 
degrees of attraction which the two metals have for oxygen, the 
silver remaining unaltered wliep exposed to Hie air of the 
atmosphere at a high temperature; whereas lead, under the 
same circumstances, tiecomes rapidly converted to a protoxide : 
—that is, becomes a new substance, composed of lead and 
a minimum quantity of oxygen, which is commonly known 
by the name of “ litharge.” The lead to Ire refined is placed 
inj, furnace so constructed os to admit of the ready separation 
cm ile litharge os it is formed ; it is melted and farther heated 
till it becomes of u bright red, and then the blast of air is made 
to pan over it. This not only supplies the oxygen, but is 
sufficiently strong to sweep away the oxide os it is formed, by 
which maths a fresh surface of the melted lead is exposed : 
more lead is supplied as the operation proceeds, anil at the end 
of the process a cake of silver is found at the bottom of the 
furnace. The lead is recovered from llie litharge by mixing it 
with coal, anil exposing it to a strong heat: the carbon of the 
coal has a stronger attraction for oxygen than lead has, and 
therefore separates it from tiie litharge, leaving the pure metal, 
which is run out into moulds to form the pigs, or ban, in which 
shape it is brought to market. 

The mines of Derbyshire were wrought in the time of tire 
Romans. A block of lead was discovered on Cromford Moor 
in the year 1777, with the following inscription:—** The Em¬ 
peror Cirsar Hadrianut Augustus, from the mines of Lutti¬ 
ll arum.” ’ Another block was met with near Matluck in 1783, 
the inscription of which is as follows:—“ Lucius Araconhis 
Verecundus, from the mines of Lutudarum.” Lutudarnm 
was a Roman station in Derbyshire, probably at or near 
Chesterfield. 
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Besides the various purposes to which it is applisd in it* 
pure state, lead U employed in jnauy different trays in 
combination with other sqhstan c es. The sulphuret of lend 
is made we of,.without any previous preparatiau, as a glaz¬ 
ing for coarse pottery. The protoxide, or li tl large, outers 
largely into the composition of flint-glass, which it renders 
mom fusible, transparent, stud uniform. Combiuod with an¬ 
other proportion of oxygen, it forms Rtd Ltad, which is also 
used in the manufacture of flint-glass, aud as a paint. H ktlc 
Ltad, which is so extensively used as a point, is a combina¬ 
tion of tbo metal with oxygen and carbonic acid. Suyur of 
Load, which is used very hugely in several manufactures, 
particularly iu calico-printing, and also in medicine us an 
external application, is a compound of lead and acetous acid, 
or vinegar. It is so called from having a remarkably sweet 
taste: it is well known, as well as most of the combinations of 
lead, to be a deadly poison. 

Of the 45,OLIO tons of lead which may be estimated as the 
average produce of the mines of the United Kingdom, about 
one-third is exported. In the year endiug January 5, 1833, 
the exports were us follows:— 

Tuna. 

In pigs, aud rolled, and shot * 13,181 


Litharge ........ 433 

White lead.. . tiSi 

lied lead 896 

Lead ore ....... . 280 

Total 18,898 


The countries to which lliat quantity was exported were,— 

United Suites of A tunica . . -1,890 
East Indies and China . . . 2.9S0 
Russia and Sweden .... 1,951 


Germany ....... 031 

Brazil. 526 

West Indies. All 

Riitish Pioith Anuiicu . . , ISO 

The Netheilauds ..... tali 

Cape of Good Hope and Africa . 18.5 

New South Wales ..... 223 

Italy and the Levant .... 220 

Spain and Portugal .... 226 

Other places iu lesser quantities . 3A1 


Total . . 13,898 

In the year 1*09 the market-price of lead iu liars was 31/. 3s. | 
per ton; mid, according to the tables given by .Mr. Mucculloch 
in his ‘ Commercial Dictionary,' the average pi ice for the 10 
years endiug 1810 was 27 1. Its. fit/. it rose to 31/. iqpdic 
yeur 1814, when speculations at the close of the wur raised the 
value of many of our unlive products; hut the average of the 
19 years ending 1820 was 23/. 0*. <W. A sudden fall took, 
place five years afterwards, fur iu 1923 the price was 23/. 6«., 
and the following year it fell to 19/.; and it kept falling till 
1832, when it was down to 13/. Ids. This extraordinary fall was 
occasioned by a sudden increase of supply Iron) the lead-mines 
of Spain. These mines are situated iu Andalusia, paitly iu a 
range of mountains to the North of Jam, near Linares, but 
chiefly iu auotber rouge which lies between Jaen aud the city 
of Granada, and on the southern slope of litem. Bowles, who 
wrote iu the year 1376, describes the niiucs to the north of 
Jaeu to have been worked by the Moors, arid says that the 
mountains are pierced by shafts in all directions; that there 
are two great veius which pass through a granitic rack which 
vary considerably iu richness; and that at cue time one of the 
mines produced in a year more thou all die lead-mines of 
Saxony together had done iu 12 years. But it is tire mines 
in die mountains of Giauada from whi^r die recent great 
supply bos been obtained. The ore lies near the surface, and 
is therefore obtained without much exercise of skill, or expense 


of labour and macLiuery. Mr. William says tlwt “ the me¬ 
talliferous limestone of the south of Spaiu is so rich in galeiig 
*# to furnish, even iu the preeent imperfect state of mining in 
that country, about 29,000 tout of lead annually.” France 
has some lead-mines in Brittany, Languedoo, Alsace, aud oilier 
parts of her territory, but imports the greater port of her con¬ 
sumption, aud chiefly from Spain; England having sent only 
70 tons to France put of the 13,89.8 exported iu 1832. There 
are many lead-mines in Saxouy, Bohemia, Silesia, and oilier 
ports of Germany. The mines of the United States are iu 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, aud in the State of Missouri; 
those iu Missouri are the richest in the United Stub's. 

Gold. 

This metal possesses above all others die qualities of utility 
aud beauty, without any deleterious property. It lias been 
iu all times regarded as the most precious of the, metals, and 
among the more eivilised nations lias been the slumlord of 
value fur other commodities. Its peculiar rieli hue is well 
known, and it is the only metal of a yellow colour, lit its 
pure state it is as soft as tin, and is very flexible, but it is 
callable of receiving a high lustre by polishing with a bur¬ 
nisher, although inferior iu brilliancy to steel, silver, and 
mercury. It possesses little elasticity or sonorousness. Its 
specific gravity is 19'3U. In mnUeuhdily it exceeds all other 
metals; for oue grain of it cun be beat out into a leaf so thin 
os not to exceed l-2H9,0Ul)ih part of an inch iu thickuesa, aud 
which wilt cover 36 square inches; in this state, notwith¬ 
standing the high specific gravity, it will flout iu the air like 
a feather. A coating of gold, which is calculated to lie ouly 
oue-twelftli part of the above thickness, is produced by an¬ 
other process: if a silver wire he covered with gold il may he 
drawn out into wire of still greater fineness, uiul retain a coat¬ 
ing of gold; aud one grain of gold will in this way coat a 
surface of wire ulmut two miles and three-quarters iu length. 
In ilucLlily it also exceeds all uthrr metals, in tewici/y, 
however, it stands only fifth iu order in res|iect of that pro¬ 
perty when compared with other metals: a wire one-thirteenth 
of all inch iu thickness will not support a greater weight tliuu 
139 lbs., wberens iron wire of the same diameter will sustain 
a weight of 350 lbs. without breaking, it is not a perfectly 
opaque body like all the other metals, for gold leuf transmits 
a green light; as may lie conveniently oliseived by laying a 
leaf between two thin plates of colourless glass, aud holding 
it between the eye and u strung light, it is less fusible than 
silver, ami more so than copper; Mr. Daniel estimates its 
melting point to la! at a heat equal to Ufliof Fahrenheit's 
scale, it is the must perfect of all conductors of heat. Thus, 
while the conducting power of a rod of poiceluiu is repre¬ 
sented by u velocity of 12, of lead by 179, of iron by 871, 
the velocity of gold is llJUO. Gold may he exposed for ages 
to air and uioisiuie without undergoing any alteration; and 
a quantity of il has been kept fur 80 weeks iu a melted slate 
iu a glass-house furnace without the loss of a single gtu'ui, and 
without any change iu its nature. But if u small portion of 
it lie intensely heated by electricity, or by the oxy-liydrogen 
blow-pipe, it burns with a greenish-blue Ilium-, anil is dissi¬ 
pated in lilt- foltn of a purple powder. 

Gold is found, almost universally, iu the native or metallic 
slate; but il is seldom quite pure, being generally alloyed, 
in greater or less degree, with other rnetuls, ami usually with 
sliver, cupper, or iron. The 1'russisu chemist Klaproth found 
a native gold from the Altai Mountains to contain 36 per 
ceut. of stiver; anil Professor G. Ruse of lterliu, liy more 
recent analysis, has found a specimen from the some district 
to contain 88 per ceut., and another from Hungary nearly 89 
per cent. He found the gold of Use Ural Mountains to con¬ 
tain from 2 to 15 per cent, iu general, and one variety nearly 
99 per cent, of pure gohh Uoussaingault has found the 
native gold of Colombia to oontaiu from 2 to 86 per cent, of 
silver. It is fouud iu veins iu tire primary aud offer sedi¬ 
mentary rooks, and also iu the ujis trot died racks that are 
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associated with these, such as granite, porphyry, and horn¬ 
blende rock; and sometimes also in the more ancient of I be 
secondary strata. The vein-stone in which the gold occurs is 
generally quarts. In Transylvania small quantities of an ore 
have been found in which gold is in combination with a 
considerable proportion of the rare metal Tellurium; and 
there is a kind of iron-pyrites (that is, a sulpliuret of iron), 
not of very unfrequent occurrence, which contains minute 
scales of pure gold interposed between tlie laminae of the 
pyrites. When gold occurs in reins in solid rocks it is 
sometimes regularly crystallised. In the splendid collec¬ 
tion of minerals lielonging to the Russian Prince Demidoff, 
there are many beautiful crystals of gold from the Ural 
Mountains. The greuf est proport ion of this metal is obtained 
lirom alluvial soils, or deposites, where the gold is found in 
scales, grains, and lumps, rounded hy attrition. For the 
sake of convenience we shall call this “ ulrtam-goU." It is 
found in the sand and gravel of tire beds of many rivers and 
smaller streams in most countries of the world; hut the chief 
quantity is met with in extensive alluvial deposites, formed 
hy other aqueous causes than the water of existing rivers. 
The lumps of gold in such situations are of very various 
sixes; and mosses have been found in the Ural Mountains 
of 18 and 20 lbs. weight,—in Columbia of 23 llis. j and one 
is said to have been found near La Pur, in Peru, of nearly 
45 lbs. weight, the value of which, if estimated at 34 10s. 
per ounce, would Ire 18004 It is a remarkable circumstance 
that, in countries which contain deposites of alluvium rich in 
gold, it 1ms rarely happened that the attempts to tind the 
metal in the neighbouring rocks have been successful. 

The usual mode of separating gold from the other materials 
with which it is combined is hy a process called tmmlt/nmnlion, 
which is founded on the property which mercury (or quick¬ 
silver) lias of combining very readily with gold, mid of being 
easily separated from it again by the application of heat. 
Hie ore, broken to pieces and freed us much os possible from 
stony irn|>uritic«, is reduced to powder, anil made up into a 
paste with salt and water. Quicksilver in proper proportion 
is added, and the whole is well beaten ami shaken together, 
mid kept at the temperature of boiling water for some days 
till the union is effected; after which the earthy matter is 
washed away, and the residue is subjected to distillation, 
by which the quicksilver is separated, and at the same 
time recovered in great purl, and the gold usually con¬ 
taining a little silver is left liehiud. This is the usual process 
followed in Mexico and South America. In Hungary the 
gold is generally purified hy another process, called cttpella- 
tivn. This depends on the property which lead mnl copper, 
the metals with which the gold is there mixed in the ores, 
iinv* of attracting oxygen from the nir when exposed to a 
strung heat, mid which the gold does not. The ores are well 
roasted, to drive off tlie sulphur they usually contain, and are 
fused in several successive operations. The metallic mixture, 
freed from stony mutter, thus ohtained, is put into a vessel 
made of bone-ashes called a ru/iel; it is made of that material 
lieeause it forms a porous texture, and is, at the same time, 
very refractory in the fire. A strong blast of intensely-heated 
nir is now made to puss over the metal in a state of fusion, 
aud the lead arid copper, becoming oxidated, are alisorbed by 
the cupel, or skimmed oAf, and the gold is left behind. The 
lead is the great agent, for its oxide is easily fusible into a 
glassy snlistauee, which sinks into the cupel, carrying the 
other impurities along with it; so that, if the ore does not 
naturally contain much lead, a portion is added. 

The chief supply of gold for the lost two centuries and 
a half has been from .South America and Mexico. The Spa¬ 
niards who accompanied Cortez were struck with astonish¬ 
ment at the quantity of gold and silver which they found in 
commou use, hoth fur ornament* aud for utensils. Pisano ! 
landed hi Peru in the year 1527, and he also found gold used j 
for ornaments, aud for vessels of various kinds, in considerable j 
quantity. Mines had beeu wrought for the Incus, and the on j 


was smelted hi small portable ilmttees Of baked clay, iu the 
rudest maimer. 

In Mexico the veins of gold are contained in the primary 
stratified rocks (gneiss and mica-slate) in the province of 
Oaxocas, towards the south; and the porphyries, which are of 
frequent occurrence, are in general rich in veins of gold and 
silver. Tin grauwocke-strata are alio rich in Hie precious 
metals, os in the province of Zacatecas; and some mines, os 
at Real Catoree, ate wrought in a secondary limestone. The 
principal silver-vein in the rich gold-mine of Villalpardo, 
near Guanaxunto, is traversed by a great number of small 
earthy veins, so rich in gold that, in order to prevent fraud, 
tbe miners are made to bathe in a large tub when they come 
out of the mine. Almost all the silver of Mexico contains 
gold, and generally in sufficient quantity to make it profitable 
to extract it. Stream-gold is also fonud in many of the 
alluvial deposites of Mexico, as in the province of Sonora, on 
the west coast, where masses of five and six pounds weight 
have been met with. Upon on average of tbe latter yean of 
the last eeutury tbe annual produce of Mexico in gold was 
estimated to lie about 517,775 troy ounces, or about 200,0004 
in value. 

Beginning with the western side of the continent of South 
America, “ tlie most considerable gold-mines of Chili are in 
the district of Petnren, north-east of Valparaiso; and, farther 
to.the north, in the districts of Coquimbo and Copiaba. In 
Peru the provinces the most rich in gold ore those of Pataz 
and liuailns, between the seventh and ninth degrees of lati¬ 
tude, and situated in the ridge of tho Amies. Tlie Incas 
obtained vast quantities of gold from the plains of Curimayo, 
north-east of the city of Cuxamarra, at an elevation of more 
than 11,000 feet above the sea; and in the Cerro de San Jos6, 
at a height of 13,000 feet, considerable quantities of gold 
have been found in veins of an ore of silver. Very extensive 
and productive stream-works are situated on the hanks of the 
river Tipuuni, not far from tiic town of Zoratn, eastward of 
the great lake of Titicaca, and which appear to have been 
worked by the early inhabitants of the country, for ancient 
Peruvian tools are sometimes found in the soil. There are 
veins of gold in mica-slate in the province of Antioquiu in 
Colwnhiu, but there are no mines worked there, on account 
of the inaccessible nature of the country. All the gold of 
New Gntnada is obtained from the alluvial soils, and the 
richest stream-works are in the provinces of Antioquia and 
Chnco, in the valley of the river Oauca, mid on tbe coasts of 
tlie. Pacific in the district of Ilarbacnas; but the auriferous 
ulluvium extends over the whole country from the western 
Cordillera of New Granada to the 6ea-shore."—(‘ Penny 
Cyclopaedia,’ article ‘ Andes.') The annual produce of the 
gold-mines and stream-works of South America, exclusive of 
rindM, is stated by Humboldt to have amounted, at the lie- 
giuning of the nineteenth century, to 283,429 troy ounces; 
which, valued iu its refined state at 44 per ounce, is equal to 
1,133.7104 

Tbe district in which gold is now obtained in Brazil in 
greatest quantity is in the mountainous part of the province 
of Minas Geraes. It occurs iu veins in primary clay-slate, 
limestone, and granite; and the iron-ore with which those 
districts abound is also frequently auriferous: but the most 
fertile source of supply is the stream-gold in tbe deep alluvial 
soils which cover the primary rocks. Mr. Jacob estimates 
the produce of tlie gold-mines of Braxil to have been equal to 
80,000,0004 sterling in 110 years, ending in 1810. Thus,’ 
the average annual produce from 1752 to 1782 was about 
950,0001; from 1783 to ,1794 it was about 415.0004 ; and 
in 1810 the mines of Minas Geraes, which afford three-fourths 
of the whole produce of Brazil, yielded only about 205,0004. 
In the subsequent 10 years there must have been an enormous 
decline, if the statement of Major Von Schiiffer, who visited 
the country in 1822, be correct; for he says, iu bis work on 
Brazil, that the produce of the preceding year was only 34 
arrobos of gold, which is equal to about 44,0004 But it is 
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•Wed in Leonhard's ‘ New Annual of Geology’ dated *»lf, 
1833, that the gold-mines of Gongo Soco had, a short time 
before, produced 30 anrofaa* of gold in three mouths; and that 
the mine mine had yielded above 100 airobas in the preceding 
yeai: 100 arroboa «re equal to 47,333 ounces, so that the 
value was about 188,0331. 

The Ural Mountains yield the hugest amount of gold that 
is now produced in the Old World. The mines there have 
been gradually increasing since their discovery in 1818; and 
in the year 1830, according to a statement hy Humboldt in 
his ‘Fragment Asiatiques,' they yielded 333 poods of gold. 
A pood it equal to 43 lbs. troy; and if we estimate the gold, 
in its refined state, at U. per ounce, we have a total value of 
no less a sum than 766,800/. The mines are situated on tin* 
eastern side of the mountains, and nearly all the metal ob¬ 
tained is from stream-gold. A mine is now worked in the 
rock at peresof, 10 English miles north-east from Katharine) i- 
burg. The alluvial soil yielda from 65 to 130 grains of gold 
in 100 poods, or 3600 lbs. avoirdupois. Sometimes large 
lumps ore found, one of which, discovered within a few inches 
of the surface near Miask, iu the southern part of the Urals, 
weighed nearly 330 ounces. 

Gold has been long found in various parts of Europe, hut 
the produce has declined considerably, when the overage of 
the lost twenty years is compared with tliat of the preceding 
hundred years. The only mines that are now of any import¬ 
ance are in Hungary, which a few years ago yielded, accord¬ 
ing to Brongiuarl, 20,800 ounces yearly, or about 83,600/. in 
value. Dr. Edward Drown, an English physician, who 
visited the Hungarian mines about the year 1760, says that 
the mines of Chemnitx bad been worked nearly 050 years, and 
were then the richest iu gold in all the kingdom. Hut the 
chief supply is from the alluvial soils; and collecting gold iu 
the beds of torrents and rivers is one of the chief occupations 
of the gipsies, the '/.irjrunt^ who are so numerous iu Hungary. 

Gold has been fouud in muny of the tin stieam works of 
Cornwall, hut none lias yet been met with iu the mines. Mr. 
Curne says, however, that many circumstances render it pro¬ 
bable that a vein containing gold exists somewhere ill the vi¬ 
cinity of die parish of I.adock, north-west of Grampotuid, 
although it has never been discovered. Some years ago a 
considerable quantity of stream-gold was found in the county 
of Wicklow, in Ireland. Some lumps of considerable size 
were found: one weighed twenty-two ounces, another eighteen, 
a third nine, and a fouith seven ounces. 

The slate-mountains which run across the southern poll ofSrot- 
laud have aflorded stream-gold iu several places, particularly 
the rivulets in and near Craw foul Moor, in the southern part of 
the county of Lanark, and not far distant front the lead-mines of 
Waulockhcnd tuid Lead Hills. A curious wotk entitled * The 
Discovcrie and Historic of the Gold Myites in Scotland,M>y 
Stephen Atkinson, written iu the year 1610, was reprinted at 
Edinburgh some years ago by (lie Bannatyne Club. It ap¬ 
pears from this, that the gold-mines of Crawford Moor were 
first discovered iu the time of James IV., who reigned from 
1488 to 1518, and that iu the year 1526 a company of German 
miners obtained a grant from James V. for forty-three years 
of the gold und silver mines of Scotland. Similar grants were 
made by the crowu at after periods, among others one by 
James VI. to this same Stephen Atkinson, who was a refiner of 
gold and silver iu London. 

Gold-dust lias long formed an article of barter in the trade 
with the natives of the west coast of the continent of Africa, 
from the river Senegal to Cape Formosa in the Gulf of Guinea, 
a part of which is called the Gold Coast. It is not only found 
in the rivers near the coast, hut a considerable quantity is 
brought from the interior. Our old coin was called a guinea, 
because when first introduced in the reign of Charles II. it 
was made from gold brought from this part of the African 
coast. 

Asia has lung afforded a great supply of gold from various 
]tarts of the continent, and the islands adjoining to its coasts. 


A very huge amount is annually exported from Japan, 'and 
some from Sumatra. Gold forms the principal article of ex¬ 
port of the island of Borneo, and according to Milburu'i 
* Oriental Commerce,’ the quantity exported annually is 208 
pecult, which is equivalent to somewhat more than 3011,000 
ounces, or about 1,300,000/. value. 

Golil has bent found in the following states of the North 
American Union—North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Tennessee. The quantity collected in 1832 was 
equal to about 141,400/. 

From its softness and flexibility gold would lie very unfit 
for coinage in its pure state, and it is therefore mixed with a 
small proportion of copper, which has the effect of hardening 
it. An elaborate series of experiments was made liy Mt. 
Hatchett on the alloys of gold with different metals, an account 
of which is published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1803. He ascertained dial the hardest alloy with eopjier is 
composed of eleven parts of gold and one of copper, and that 
lut* been adopted ns the standard gold of our coinage. Tha 
effect of some other metals in changing the properties of gold 
is remarkable, for if 1-I2ih part of lead lie added, the alloy is 
as brittle os glass. If n quarter of n grain of bismuth be added 
to an ouuet-of gold, that is 1-1920th part, the mixture, al¬ 
though in colour and texture resembling gold, is perfectly 
brittle. If a like quantity of antimony he added, the mixture 
is not only brittle, but has hardly any metallic lustre. It be¬ 
come*, therefore, a matter of great consequence in alloying 
gold to employ copper which has been previously ascertained 
to lie jcrfectly pure, for it very usually contains a small ad¬ 
mixture of lead and untimony. The hardness imparted hy the 
copper is not such ns to destroy that degree of softness and 
toughness in the mixture which enables it to receive the im¬ 
pression of the dies with perfect exactness. It would not 
answer to form coins and mednls of gold by pouring the melted 
metal into a mould, for, iu ]Muising from the fluid to the solid 
state, it contracts considerably in hulk, whereas the reverse 
would lie necessary in order to obtain a'sharp impression. 
The quantity of gold coined at the Mint in London, since the 
commencement of the new gold coinage iu 1817 to the 31st of 
December, 1629. ommiuled in vulue to 41,221,490/., and it 
was coined into 16,120 double sovereigns, -10,672,156 sove¬ 
reigns, and 7,03!*,588 half-sovereigns. The addition of copper 
imparts a reddish tinge to the gold, and this is rendered deejier 
as the quantity of copper is increased. Tiinkets and various 
at tides of jewellery and plate nre made of gold of very differ¬ 
ent degrees of purity. What is called fin* gold hy jewellers 
is not the pure metal, for that would hr unsuitable on arcount 
of its softness, hut an alloy of gold, silver, ami copper, by 
which a colour is obtained nearly the same as that of punt 
gold. The gold used hy the (Irsf-rale london jewellers has 
about two-thirds of its weight of pure gold. The Dutch 
ducat, alloyed with silver only, is of a pule yellow colour, and 
may lie bent hy the fingers. For gold leaf the purest inrtul 
must lie seleeted : to make this, a bar weighing about two 
ounces is forged cm an anvil, ami passed tietwreu stnl rollers 
until it forms a long riband as thin as paper. This is cut into 
130 pieces, and each of these pieces is liuniim-n-d on nil anvil 
till it is about on inch square. Several of these very thin 
plates are laid between small sheets of vdltim, and placed in 
a parchment case, anil then liealen with a very heavy hammer 
until the gold plates arc extended to about four inches Square. 
Each of these is euf into four parts, ami placed tietwreu layers 
of prepared ox-gut, and a packet of these is beaten as before 
until they extend to about four inches square. Another simi¬ 
lar subdivision and healing take place, and thus at last the 
two ounces of gold produce 2460 leaves, and each grain has 
(wen opened out to nearly thirty-one square inches of suifnee, 
having n thickness of about 1-150,000th of an iiirh. It is 
capable, however, of being beaten much thinner, as we have 
already noticed. Mr. Jacob estimates the annual < onsiiinption 
of all the gold beaten in die United Kingdom at about 17,300 
ounces of flue gold. 
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The mtly employment of gold in the arts, otherwise than in 
it* metallic state, is in a preparation which is wed fur paint¬ 
ing on chine, to give a pink- or red colour. 

Silver. 

Tbit metal) when free from mixture, it of a pure brilliant 
white colour, and perfectly devoid of taete or emeli. It if eo 
toft a* to be eaiily scratched by copper; but it ie uevertheleM 
capable of receiving a high poliah by bumiehing, inferior only 
to eteel. But poliehed eilver, when expoaed to the air, eoon 
tiecomee tarnished ; this depends, of couric, upon the nature 
of the atmoiphere, and taker place inort quickly where coal ie 
burned, or when, by any other mean*, tulpbur get* dissolved 
in the air: fur the tamiah of ailver is not an oxide of the metal, 
but a eulpliuret. Tliia is well illuatrated when we eat egg* 
with uugilt ailver apooua, for aulphur ia contained in the white 
of an egg; and miutard-a]x)ona are often taraiaked, became 
muatard ia frequently adulterated with flowera of rulpbur; 
the effect ia, perhapa, alao cauaod by the aulphur which ia a 
uoiiatituent pert of that peculiar principle contained in 
niurtanl, called tinapisin. Thia liability to be blackened by 
auiphureona vapour a render! ailver unfit for architectural de- 
coraliona, or for any purpoaea where it cannot lie readily 
cleaned. Ita apecific gravity, when hammered, ia 10-51. It 
ia couaidcrably elaatic, and when hardened by an alloy ia 
highly aouomua. In {joint of malleability it it next to gold, 
and ia capable of being beat into leavea of l-16u,000tli part of 
au iuoh in thicknest. It ia alto, after gold, the moat ductile 
of the metala, tor it may be drawn into wire more tleuder than 
the flneat human hair, oud in thia way a single grain may be 
atretebed out to 400 feet. In tenacity it ia inferior to iron, 
copper, amt platinum, wire of the tenth part of au inch in 
diameter supporting a weight of 21Ulbs. It. it fusible in a 
moderately interne red beat, oorreaponding, according to Ur. 
Daniel, to 187.1" of Fahrenheit! acale: a plate about the di- 
menaiona of very thin pasteboard will scarcely support the full 
heat of a very brisk fire iu a common grate, and when intensely 
heated it ia volatilized. It ia wliut ia called a |ierfect metal, that 
ia, it does not form an oxide by ex {insure to air and moisture; 
but when it is fuaed iu an open vessel it absorbs oxygen in 
coiitiderahle quantity, amouutiug sometimes to tweuty-two 
times ita volume; but it porta with the whole of it again in 
the act of becoming solid, and Gay Lustac attributes to that 
oircumatauce (lie peculiarly tieautiful aspect of granulated 
ailver. If ailver iu the form of leaf or tine wire be intensely 
heated by means of electricity, galvanism, or the oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe, it burns with vivid sparks, and witli au exquisite 
green-coloured flame, and givea out a dense grey smoke. 

Silver is found nut only native, hut iu combination with 
other substances, forming a great variety of ores. When (jure, 
it ia sometimes met with in regularly-formed crystals, and it 
traverses rocks in the form of veins of various dimensions, and 
ia found in insulated masses iu rocks. These lost are some¬ 
times of great aim; os, for instance, in one of the mines of Peru 
a lump of pure silver was discovered which weighed 800 lbs. 
It is related that iu the seventeenth century a mass of native 
silver was found at Kongsberg, in Norway, which weighed 
560 lbs. The mines of Freiberg in Soxouy have often pro¬ 
duced masses of 100 lbs. weight. There are about twenty-five 
different varieties of silver ore; the most common are the fol¬ 
lowing :—Suiphuret of silver, consisting of about 80 jier cent, 
of tire metal, aud 20 of sulphur; red ttinr-ore, containing 
about .’>7 (air cent, of silver, IS of sulphur, 18 of antimony, 
aud 13 of oxygen; muriate of eilver, containing 68 per cent, of 
silver, 30 of muriatic acid, and 6 of iron; and tutiimouial 
eilver, consisting of about 84 per ceut. of silver, and 18 of anti¬ 
mony. But a large proportion of the silver brought to market 
is obtained from the ores of other metals, iu whiah silver is a 
subordinate ingredient, but which, ott aooouut of its great 
value, it is profitable to extract even when occurring in miuuto 
quantity. Thus the silver iu lead-ore it-sometimes separated 
with profit when it exists only to the exteutof eight ounce* in 
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the too of lead; which ie ouly one part in 1481, or a tingle 
grain of silver in mors than half a pound of lead. The ore 
called galena contains, in general, more solver then any other 
lead-ore, The lead formerly fotmd ou Bruoghill Moor in the 
district of Craven, in Yosluhire, contained about 390 ounces 
of silver in the ton, end that of the mines near JPlinliminon, id 
Cardiganshire, worked in the reign of Charles L, yielded eighty 
ounces iu the ton. The average proportion contained in the 
lead of tbs north of England is twelve ounces to the ton. - 

The silver-one, property so called, ore found chiefly in 
veins which traverse the primary aud the older of the secondary 
stratified rocks, more especially the former, and also the uu- 
stratified recks, each as granite and porphyry, which are asso¬ 
ciated with these. The rich mine of Guanaxuato in Mexico, 
and that of Potosi in South America, are situated in primary 
slate. Among the transition strata, limestone is the richest in 
silver, but grauwacke is also very productive; the riels mines 
of Zacatecas in Mexico are in that rock. The celebrated 
mines of ileal Catorce, and others near Ziuiapan, in Mexico, 
and tlioso of 1‘tuoo and Hualgayoc, in Peru, are in Alpine 
limestone, supposed to correspond in geological age to the 
magnesian limestone of Kngltuid (L, diagram jt. 335), which 
rests upon a conglomerate or pudding-stone rock; and iu the 
district of Mexico, on the western slope of the Cordilleras, 
)*tbere are mines in a still more modern secondary deposit, one 
supposed to be analogous in point of age to the Jura oolite 
limestone (l), and the veins are more productive in that rock 
than in the primary strata on which it re)ioaps. Among the 
unstratified rocks, tile porphyries of Mexico are iu general very 
rich in silver, and a vein of it occurs in the variety of granite 
called syenite at Comaujo, iu the district of Guanaxuato. In 
Europe, the workings for silver are sometimes, os in Saxony, 
in a multitude of slender veins; sometimes, as at Clausthol 
iu the Harx Mountains, and at Chemnitz in Hungary, iu a 
small number of spots, where the vgpis are of great dimensions. 
In the three richest districts of Mexico, viz. Guanaxuato, 
Zacatecas, aud Heal del Monte, they have only one principal 
vein, worked in different places. The vein of Guanaxuato is 
of extraordinary dimensions, from 130 to 148 feet wide, und 
it has been traced and worked along uu extent of nearly eight 
miles. 

The processes for obtaining the pure metal from the ore 
depend upon the nature of the foreign ingredients with which 
it is combined. Mechanical division, roastiugs to separate tin 1 
sulphur ood other volatile mattpr, meltings at different stages 
of purification, with the nddifiou of fluxes of different sorts, 
form the essential parts of nearly all. The last of the opera¬ 
tions, that of refining, it performed in one of the two ways we 
have ulready described iu treating of gold ; viz. amalgamation, 
by means of the great affinity which quicksilver has for silver, 
and the easy separation of the two metals afterwards, by simply 
distilling off the quicksilver; or rupeHatum, by meaus of tije 
readiness with which lead combines with oxygen, and by 
which it is thus separated from the silver, which has a much 
lets affinity for it, at the same time combining with the other 
baser metals. 

The great supply of silver to the rest of the world is from 
the mines of Mexico and South America. All the silver-mines 
of Mexico are situated near the summit or on the western flank 
of the mountain* which run through die centre of the country; 
and the greatest number, as well as the most productive of 
them, sue situated between die 18th and 24th degrees of lati¬ 
tude. They are in general at moderate elevations above the 
great table-land; hut that table-land is from 3600 to 8000 
feet above the level of the sea. The highest mines are at an 
| elevation of 0800 feet t but the climate even iu that high 
i region is mild and salubrious. At the time of Humboldt’s 
visit then were about 300 mining establishments, containing 
about 3000 mines*, said Awn 3000 to 4000 veins or masses 
were worked. These misting establishments are called Jteake; 
thus we have the Real Catorce, the Real del Moute, Ac. 

The ore* of silver most commonly met with in Mexico are 
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the sulphured, the antimenial, and tin nrariaie. Native silver 
it not sufficiently abundant to bo reckoned among the produc- 
tiv« vtm, but it utaally aceompaaiee the eulpburet. . gam** 
times aaneo of Hof gnat aha have boon-found, m at Batopitaw 
“ Bia«y, whom one weighing 443 lba. ana met with. 
The variety of nriphumt of copper caned grey copper ie of 
frequent occurrence, and contains ao much silver as to be non* 
sidered one of the moat productive of the silver-one j aud than 
is an earthy ore called eohradar in Mexico, and pucaa in Para, 
which ia an intimate mixture of minute particle* of native 
silver and muriate of lilver with brown oxide of iron. A 
great deal of the ailver of Mexico it extracted from lead-ore. 
At Real del Monte, aeulphumt of iron yields 22 ounces of 
silver in the qniuta), or 102 lbs. Rome of the ores are ex¬ 
tremely rich. The anthaouial ore of Sombmrtte yielded in 
six months 432^74 troy pounds of silver, equal to about 
1,300,000/. in value, in a working of not more than 100 feet. 
In (he mine of Voleuciana, in tire district of Guanaxuato, there 
were, iu 1701, some ores which contained 108 ounces in 
102 lbs.; but there were others which were so poor as not to 
yield more than three ounces; the average being only nine 
ounces in that same mine. It is supposed that the mean rich¬ 
ness of all the ores of Mexico is not greater than from three to 
four ounces iu the quintal of ore. The mine* of Peru are not 
richer on the average, and the famous mine of Pototi ie not *X| 
much so, fur it* average produce is no more than 1^ in 
the quintal. The average produce of all the miues of Saxony 
is from three to four ounce* iu the quintal. 

The richest silver-mine at present worked in Mexico is that 
of Veta Grande, four miles north of Zacatecas, on the table¬ 
land, at an elevation of 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 
There is one great vein from 8 to 30 feet thick, in diflerout 
places, but which separates in others into three and four 
branches. It traverses transition strata, consisting of clay-slate, 
grauwacke, and limestone, resting on the variety of granite 
called syenite, and covered occasionally by porphyry. The 
ores are chiefly native silver awl antimonial silver, and yield 
on an average 3jr ounces of pure metal in the quintal. It pro¬ 
duced iu IS32, 160,000 troy 11m. of silver. Humboldt gives a 
statement, founded on official documents, of the produce 
of the mines of Mexico from 1600 to 1803, which show* 
that they had been continually ou the increase during that 
period; in the first 10 years of it the average annual value of 
the gold and silver obtained was only 02,0004, but in the last 
10 years it was 4,800,0004, of which nineteen-twentieths were 
silver. He reckons that the average annual amount during 
the lint 10 years of the present century was little short of 
3.000,0004 sterling; the quantity of pore silver annually pro¬ 
duced in that time being 1,410,030 troy lbs. 

The three districts of Guanaxuato, Catorce, and Zacatecas 
alone furnished more thau the half, and the vein of Guanax¬ 
uato more than, the fourth, of all the silver in Mexico. The. 
proprietors of the miues of Voleuciana, in the district of Gua- 
naxuato, derived, fur a long time, from 80,0004 to 120,000/. 
|«r annum from those miues. The Count de llegla drew in 
12 years from the mine of Riscaiua, in the Real del Monte, 
above 1,000,0004 sterliug; the mine of Padrefloret, iu the 
Real Catorce, yielded 320,0004 clear profit the first year it 
was worked. The mine .of Yeta Grande, above mentioned, 
yielded on an average of the three years aiding December, 
1931, 130,000 troy lbs. of silver, and netted to the proprietors 
176,000/., or a profit of 185 per cent, on the capital invested. 
In the year 1832 the silver produced was 180,000 lbs. troy, 
aud the profits wen 196,0004; in 1833 it was considerably 
less, but in 1834 it had again augmented, so that there was 
every appearance that it would turn out nearly as great as that 
of 1832.* 

“ There are now mines in Peru along the whole range of the 
Andes, from Caxamarca to the confines of the desert of Ata¬ 
cama ; but the richest are those of Pasco, in the llth degree of 

* For tho partieoUrs respecting the Vets Grande *e are indebted 
to Mr. Frederick Bun. 


latitude, which have been worked rime,the year 1630. fiaq 
ts well ad m other situations in Peru, the greatest part of the 
silver ie obtained from the ore called paws- To form a. just 
idea of the enormous quantity, of silver iu some of thee# 
mountains, it ie only necessary to state that iu the mines .of 
Pasco toe on bar been worked without* intermission since tho 
beginning of the seventeenth century; and that in 20 years 
preceding 1803 no toe than 3,088,420 troy lbs. of silver had 
been obtained /torn them, and that* too without iu any case 
sinking deeper than about 70 &thoms,’ while most of too 
mine! do not exoeed IS fathoms in depth. The stratum of 
limestoue in which tho ore is,contained lie* exposed at the 
surface over an area of throe mile* by a mile and a half. The 
minee of Chota ere also very productive. They are situated 
iu the mountain of Guelgayoe, at an elevation of 13,300 
feet, where the thermometer in summer descends every 
night to the freezing point. The ore lies qnile at the surface, 
so that iu removing the turf almost in any place, over on ex¬ 
tent of half a square league, portions of talphuret of silver and 
filaments of native silver may he met with adhering to tho 
roofs of the grass. The ore is richer titan tlmt of Pasco, and 
yielded, on bii average of 28 years prior to 1603,41,477 troy 
lbs. of silver annually. In the district of Ariea, on the very 
bonier* of the Pacific, at Iluantsjsya, there are mines of silver 
which are celebrated on account of the very large masses af 
pure solid silver tomelimee found there, one of which weighed 
800 lb*. The most renowned of all the silver-mines of South 
America are those of Potosi, in Upper Peru. They are situated 
hi a lofty mountain, called the Ccrru del Pototi. composed of 
clay-slate covered by porphyry, and rising to the height of 
16,000 feet above the tea, the town of Potosi itself being 2700 
feet tielow the summit.''—Penny Cyclopedia,’ Art. ‘ Andes. ') 

The political disturbances in the present century have se¬ 
riously injured tide once opulent district. Captaiu Andrews, 
who visited it in 1626, says that, from a population of 130,000 
at the commencement of tlie revolution, it hod dwindled duwn 
to 11,000 that at one period there were 132 stamping-mills for 
breaking the ore, but that when he was there only 12 were em¬ 
ployed ; and Sir Edward Temple, who visited Potosi about 
tlie same time, says that all the mines put together do not pro¬ 
duce 123,100 troy lbs. of silver annually, or about 30,6004 
iu value. There are silver mine* in the province of la. Pus, 
in the ancient viccroyaiiy of Buenos Ayres, which yielded at 
the lime Humboldt wrote nourly 600,0004 annually. Silver 
is also found iu Chili. 

This metal has been found for many ages ill various coun¬ 
tries of Kitnqie. Tlie meet productive mines have been those 
of Saxony, Austria, Hungary, Norway, Russia, and Kjiain; 
but the average animal produce of all the mines of Europe iu 
the last 20 years of the eighteenth century, according to Mr. 
Jacob, did not exceed 600,0004 in value. The mines «of 
Saxony were first discovered in the tenth century; and, in the 
early part of the thirteenth, tlie mines of Scluieehtug are said 
to have yielded 300,0004 annually; but the mutual produce 
of all the mines, taken on an average of late years, cannot, 
Mr. Jacob says, be estimated higher than 160,000 ounces of 
silver, or about 100,0004 The richest of the Saxon mine* is 
that called Himmelflirst, a slwrt distance from Freiberg. 
There are five veins which traverse the primary slate-rock, called 
gneiss by geologists, the principal vein being from 18 to 36 
inches in width. The ores are native silver, eulphuret, and 
red silver; and there is a eulphuret of lead, or galena, which 
is rich in silver. Tlie average richness of all the ores is, how¬ 
ever, not more than from six to seven ounce* in 100 11a., and 
the average annual produce was then only 0100 troy lb*., or 
■bout 18,5004 in value. 

The mines of Austria were the chief sources of mineral 
wealth during the middle ages; hut their produce in silver 
appears at no period to have been considerable. They are 
situated la Hungary, Bohemia, and the Tyrol. Those of 
Chemnits end Kremnitj, in Hungary, have been wurked, it 
is said, above 1000 years. The silver-mines near Rrixeti, iu 
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the Tyrol, were formerly very productive, bat (hey htvejong 
ceeied to be so. 

The mine of Kongsberg, in Norway, according to Berg- 
manit, was, in the middle of the lilt century, the richest in 
Europe. It yielded, from the year 1728 to 1708, alxrat 
648,270 troy lbe. of silver, equal in value to nearly 2,000,000/. 
■torlitig. Native silver was the chief form in which it was 
found, but it produced also the sulpburrt and red silver ores. 
The silver of Russia comes from the Ural Mountains, and is 
wholly obtained from the refining of the stream-gold, jvhich 
contains from 1 to 15 per cent, of silver, and from lead-ores. 

Silver-mines were worked in Spain by the Phoenicians, Car- 
{haginians, Romans, mol Honrs. During the dominion of the 
Romans the (irincip.il mines were in Old Castille, near Soria, 
the ancient Nunrantia, Azagala, and Burgos, where remains of 
the old works arc to be seen. The mines of Guadalcanal and 
Cozella, in Estremadura, arc the only mines which, in later 
times, have (wen worked with regularity, hut even these 
are now wholly abandoned as unprofitable. Those of Gun- 
dulcanul are supposed to have been discovered in 1505, ami 
it is said that, in the course of some years, they had 
yielded about 830,000/., which was expended in building the 
great palace of rite Kscurinl. In the year 150S they were 
leased to two brothers, Germnns, of the name of Fugger, who 
were celebrated ns the most skilful miners of that age; and 
during their occupancy of them they acquired immense 
wealth. They were discovered to have defrauded the govern¬ 
ment by erecting a coining-machine in the mines, anil were 
obliged to make their escape from Spain in 1035; but they 
took severe revenge, for, before their flight, they turned a 
stream of water into the mines, by which they hecatne com¬ 
pletely inundated. They remained neglected till 17/S, when 
(he working uf them was undertaken by an English lntly, the 
Lady Mary Herbert, a daughter of t-ord I’uwis, but the seln-me 
turned out a complete failure. 

With the exception of the silver extracted from the ore of 
lead, it is now only occasionally found, and that only in small 
quantities, in any part of the United Kingdom. Native silver, 
and several of the other varieties of lhe ores, are met with in 
many of the copper-mines uf Cornwall; hut there are no indi¬ 
cations to warrant any rational lielicf that silver constitutes 
one of the mineral treasures of this country. About 50 years 
ago a vein uf silver-ore was, fur a short time, wrought with 
great, advantage hi the parish of Alva, in Stirlingshire; the 
ores were native stiver and the siilplmret. nnd from 40,000/. to 
50,000/. worth were obtained before they were exhausted. 
In the year 1007 a silver-mine wus discovered at Hilderston, 
near-Linlithgow, and in the General Register House at Edin¬ 
burgh are preserved the original accounts of the workings 
there. <, 

Of the silver formerly obtained from Asia we know little, 
and only a small amount has been derived from Iheitee in 
modem rimes. There an- silver-mines in Hie province of Er- 
aerum, in Armenia, which yield at present about 120,000/. 
annually. None are known to exist in Persin, or in any part 
of (lie possessions uf the East. ludia Company. Rut (hero are 
some in the eastern part of China, and that they hare become 
very productive of latoyvar* is evident from (lie fact that China 
from being an imjiorting is now an exporting country for 
stiver. Canton exported silver to England in 1832 equal 
in value to 300,000/., and about as much more to India; 
anti a considerable part of this large export is native silver.* 
Silver does not appear to be a product of any part of Africa. 

Silver is applied to no purposes iu the arts otherwise than in 
the metallic state, with the exception of one preparation of it 
wlicu iu combination with nitric acid. The lunar caustic 
used by surgeons is a nitrate of silver, and it also forms the 
basis of the indelible ink used for marking linen. W'heu silver 
is used for coin and for plate, it is always alloyed with copper 
in order to increase its hardness. Our standard silver consists of 

* MaccuUock’f Commercial Dictionary. 


12} parts of silver and 1 port of copper; but the maximum 
hardness is produced by a mixture of one-fifth part of copper. 
The amount of silver coined at die Mint, in London, from 
the commencement of tlia silver-coinage in 1816 to the 31st of 
December, 1828, was in value 8,148,886/.; and it was 
coined into 1,849,905 crown-pieces, 28,007,490 half-crowns, 
83,662,920 shillings, 40,027,680 sixpences, mid 1733/. were 
coined into the silver pennies which are distributed by the 
Lord Almoner, iu Whitehall Chapel, to the ]ieiuioue» of her 
Majesty on Maunday Thursday. 

For die greater proportion of plated goods, especially those 
of the best quality, the metal is thus preparedA bar of 
copper is made quite smooth and clear on one of its surfaces; 
this is sprinkled over with glass of borax, and there is laid 
upon it a plate of fine silver about one-twelfth of the weight of 
(lie copper, and (lie two are carefully bound together by wire. 
Tie mass is now exposed to a full red-heat, which melts the 
borax and causes the silver to adhere to the copper j the ingot 
is now passed through a rolling-press arid formed into a plate, 
both the silver and copper extending uniformly during the 
whole process, at the conclusion of which the two metals are 
inseparably fixed to each other. Another mode of plating is 
by tlie process called *- mitering," when on amalgam of silver 
and mercury is well rubbed njion the surfuce of the co|>pcr : 

J4*by tlie application of heat the mercury is driven off, and the 
silver remains behind, adhering firmly to the copper, and 
capable of being highly polished. 

Mercury or Quirieilter. 

This substance is tlie only metallic body which exists in a 
fluid state at ordinary temjieratures. If, however, it bcexjKwrd 
to a cold equal to ulxmt 72“ below the temperature at which 
water freeze*. it tiecomes solid. The naturalist I’atrin relates 
that during eight winters tlmt he jinwed in Siberia lie fre¬ 
quently saw mercury in a solid state, from tlie excessive cold, 
especially the winters from 17^2 to 1785, which he passed at 
Tomsk. At Krusnojnrsk, on the Vcnisei, in hit. 56”, that is, 
eorrespoudihg nearly to the latitude of Edinburgh, I’a'las saw 
mercury as solid as tin. lly experiments made upon this metal 
when rendered solid !>v artificial means, it bus liecti found to have 
a tendency to assume regular crystalline forms, to lie malleable, 
and to lie capable of being cut witli a knife. In such cxjieri- 
nsonts tlie tools employed must lie previously rendered at least 
as cold ns the mercury, otherwise the effect would be very 
much the same as if we were to attempt to cot wax with a red- 
hot knife. A piece of solid mercury placed on the hand causes 
a painful sensation like that of hurtling, and if suffered to 
remain would cause a blister. Mercury contracts grently iu 
bulk when frozen, fur at the temperature of 47® it has a sjiocitie 
gravity of 13-31, wdicrens when solid it becomes os heavy as 
15-61. It boils at a beat of 662", or nearly thtef times tli.it 
of boiling water, owl if it be pure it will evaporate without 
leaving any residuum; the vapour condenses upon tlie sur¬ 
rounding cooler bodies, coating them witli a white shining 
dew, which, when examined by the microscope, is seen to con¬ 
sist of myriads of minute globules. It expands by increase of 
heat, yid up to the temperature of boiling water at least, or 
•212°, equal measures of heat produce equal rate* of expansion; 
a pnqierty which renders mercury the best of all fluids for the 
construction of thermometers. 

This metal is found in its pure state iu most mines where 
other ores of it exist; but never hitherto in such quantity as to 
be a special object of working. The chief source of supply is 
from ore* in which the metal is in combination with other 
mineral snl»tanees, and most commonly with sulphur. It is 
found in combination with silver, in which case it is called by 
mineralogists mtitv amalgam, oml this mineral, according to 
tlie analysis of Cordier, consists of 72} percent, of mercury 
and 27} of silver. Another ore, called horn mercury, from 
having such a consistence as to tie capable of being cut like 
horn, is a compound of the metal with oxygen, muriatic and 
sulphuric acids; but the most common ore is a combination 
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of mercury and sulphur commonly known by the name of 
cinnabar, which consists, according to the analysis of Klsqiroth, 
of 84) per coot of mercury and 14) of sulphur. Tbia sub- , 
•huier, both iti it* natural *tste aud when prepared artificially, , 
i» mod as a red paint, being preeioudy reduced to a Roe 1 
powder, when it goes by the well-known name of vermilion. < 
There are several varietiee of ore in which native mercury, 
cinnabar, and horn mercury are dispersed through earthy and 
biiuminoua matter in various proportion*. 

Mercury may be considered, in comparison with those metals 
we have already treated of, os of rare occurrence,the supply of 
it being derived from a small nnmber of places. The ores 
occur in the primary rocks, aud in fire older of the secondary, 
especially the strata belonging to the coal-deposits; via. in the 
bituminous dudes and indurated clays, often accompanied by 
impressions of fishes. There are no instances on record of 
their being met with in the newer of the secondary strata, or 
in any of the deposits that lie above these. 

Tiie chief mines are iu Spain, Austria, and the country 
bordering on the Rhine which formed a part of the ancient 
Palatinate. Formerly there were very extensive mines in 
Soulli America. Small quantities are obtained in France, 
Hungary, and Sweden. The great quicksilver-mines of Sjiain 
are at Almaden, a small town of La Mancha on the frontier 
of Cordova, south-west of Ciudad Real, and situated in llie* 
mountains of the Sierra Moreno. The prevalent are is cin¬ 
nabar, which is found in veins that traverse sandstone and 
slate. The veins are from 2 to 11 feet thick, sending out 
numerous ramifications. In some parts they swell out into 
much greater dimensions, even to so much os 50 feet, but this 
is in places where branches cross each other or come in cou- 
tact. We have no account, however, of the working of these 
mines until about the early part of the seventeenth century, 
when the then celebrated German miner), the brothers Fuggers, 
obtained a lease of them, agreeing to deliver uuuuaJly to tbe 
King of Spam 4500 quintals, or about ItiO.OOU lbs. of quick¬ 
silver. Nearly tbe entire produce of these mines was sent 
to Mexico and Peru, to bo used in separating the precious 
metals from the ores by the process of amalgamation. Kilher 
from a failure of the ere, or iu consequence of tbe strange 
policy of the S|jonish government, which threw obstacles in 
the way of mining operations in the mother country iu order 
to encourage those iu the colonies, or from some other cause, 
the mines of Almaden became considerably less productive 
for a long time; but about tire end of the last century, the 
quicksilver-mine of Guaiicuvelicu iu Peru having failed, the 
works were resumed with such increased activity (hat the 
produce was raised from <>000 tu 18,000 quintals annually. 
Le Play, a French geologist, visited Aluiadtu in 1833, and 
describes the mines as being more nourishing then than at 
any former period, yielding annually 22.UOO quintals of 
mercury, or about 2,244,000 lbs. About 700 workmen arc 
employed underground, and about 200 iu the njienitioiis 
connected with the extraction of the metal at the surface. 

The quicksilver-mines of Austria arc situated at Jdria, a 
mountainous district oil the hosders of Cartiiola, about 25 
miles uorth-by-east of Trieste, and about thq same distance 
west of Lay bach. The chief ore is a bituminous sulphuret of 
mercury, that is, cinnabar mixed with bituminous and eorthy 
malter, and it occurs iu veins that traverse a limestone-rock. 
Tbe miues, although 850 feet deep, are cosily accessible and 
quite dry, so that they are frequently visited by strangers, 
who suffer little inconvenience except from the fumes of 
quicksilver, which are disengaged from the ore cveu in the 
mine itself. In 1803 these mines unfortunately caught fire, 
and the conflagration raged to such an extent that they were 
completely abandoned. Attempts were made to smother tbe 
fire, but after a while it bunt forth like a volcano, shaking tbe 
ground all about, aud shattering the adjoining houses like an 
earthquake, it. could only be subdued by turning a stream 
into it, and thus completely drowning the works. Tlu^ioss 
was immense, for, besides the destruction of tbe internal 


worlftr it was nearly three years before die water could be 
drained off end the operations resumed. 

After the mines of Almaden and I dm die meet consider, 
able in Europe are those in tbe ancient Palatinate, that part 
of the frontier-coon try of Germany and France on the left 
bank of the Rhine, westward of Worms. There are record* 
of their having been worked in the thirteenth century. They 
ore situated in a hilly country, wbioh forms the northern 
termination of the range of tbe Vosges mountains, extending 
about 30 miles from south to north, from Wolftteiu to Krouti- 
nach, and about 20 miles from east to west. The mine* are 
in the coal-strata, coal being worked to a considerable extent 
in the couutry at different places; aud the bituminous schist, 
which is rich iu mercurial ore, frequently contains fossil 
fishes. When the successful armies of the French Republic 
took possession of this territory, a comiuiseimi of scieutifio 
men was sent to inquire into the state of the quicksilver-mines, 
and they rejwrlsd that their animal produce amounted to about 
67,0l)0 lbs. of mercury. 

The most celebrated quicksilver-mines of South America 
are situated iu the mountain Santa Barbara, near the town of 
Guancavelica, about ]3t> miles south-east of Lima. The 
port of the mountains where the miues are situated is 12,300 
feet above the level of the sea. The cinnabar occurs in the 
form of layers and of veins in a sandstone which is almost AS 
compact as pure qunrtz, 13 feet thick, forming a subordinate 
lied iu a calcareous puildiugshme, or rather breccia, (bat is, 
a rock composed of angular fragments of limestone, cemented 
together, resting upon or rather being a part of au -eirtetitive 
formation of magnesian limestone. From documentS^yhUh 
have been regularly kept of tbe produce of these mines, it 
appears that they bail in general yielded annually from 
4 9(1,000 to <100,000 lbs. of quicksilver, aud in some years as 
mncli at 1,050,000 lbs. But in 1781) an ignorant superin¬ 
tendent, wishing tu increase the produce, caused the miners 
to work tbe masses which bad been left to support the roof, 
os is usually done in coal-mines; the consequence of which 
was, that, when the pillars were taken away, the roof of the 
mine sank duwti to the Uonr and closed it. (See * Penny 
Cychiptcdm,’ article ‘AMinis.") 

Tint method of obtaining quicksilver from cinnabar, which 
is by far tbe must rommon ore, is very simple. The ore, 
alter living broken, carefully picked, and reduced to powder, 
is put into an iron retort, with a proportion of quick lime; a 
glass receiver is attached to tbe neck of the retort, ami, by 
tbe application of a strong heal, the sulphur combines with 
tbe lime; the quicksilver is set free,—is distilled over ami is 
collected iu the receiver. A hundred pound! weight of ore 
yield in general from six to ten ounces of mercury. 

The gieat consumption of this metal is in the refining of 
gold and silver ores by the process of amalgamation. The 
quantity of mercury used in the refining establishments of 
Mexico at the time of Humboldt's visit was about 1,832,000 
lbs. annually, and those of South America consumed about 
018,000 lbs. A large quantity is imported into Chinn for 
the same purpose, foil an average of the 14 years ending 
with 1828, the imports of quicksilver into Canton by the 
English and Americans amounted to 048,085 llw. annually. 
Tiie quantity im|>orted into the several ports of the Untied 
Kingdom in the year 1833 wa* 1,597,800 11m. ; and iu the 
tame year 1,100,137 11 m. were exported, and 200,108 lbs, 
cleared for consumption. With the exception of a small 
quantity front Germany, the whole amount imported was 
from Spain. The exports were to all parts of the world, but 
the largest pro]sir) ions to Mexico, Chili, Peru, and different 
ports iu India, including the Archipelago and China. 

Mercury is extensively used in tbe arts, in various jirucesar* 
of gilding, anti in jewellers’ and silversmiths' workv. Jn 
gilding, the gold is formed into a soft amalgam with mercury, 
and in that state is applied to tbe copper button, or other ar¬ 
ticle ; the mercury is driven off by heat, (lie gold remains 
behind, and is fihen burnished, One of the must extensive 
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hum of it is for the manufacture of vermilion fur'point, and 
for tb* colouring of sealing-wax. The quantity of quicksilver 
converted into vermilion in Pari* amount* to about 40,000 lb*, 
annually, of which the greater part i* consumed in die manu¬ 
facture of sealing-wax. There i* also a large consumption of 
quicksilver for the filming of looking-glasses, which i* done 
with tin-foil and a layer of mercury between it and the glass. 
The manufacture of barometer* and other philiMopbical inetru- 
mont* mutt aleo require no inconriderable quantity. The uie 
of preparation* of mercury in medicine i* well known, espe¬ 
cially in the form of ealomel, which i* a compound of mer¬ 
cury, oxygen, and muriatic acid; and a larger proportion of 
the acid form* corrosive sublimate, one of the meet deadly 
poisons. 

Platinum. 

Tlii* metal wat first brought to Europe from Sooth America, 
in 1741. It i* *0 named from it* resemblance in colour to 
lilver, which in Spanish i* plala. 

, Pure platinum ho* a silvery whitene**, but witii an inferior 
brilliancy of lustre. It ha* a specific gravity of 21-0; but 
Professor Breithaupt of Frey berg ho* described a metallic sub¬ 
stance found in the sand containing platinum ore from the 
llral Mountains, having a specific gravity of '23-64, and 
which he ascertained to be native iridium, Platiuum may be 
beat out into very thin leaf, but it is inferior in this quality to 
gold, silver, copfier, and tin. It is the most ductile of all tbe 
metals, as was proved by the experiments of the late Dr. 
Wollaston, described in tbe ' Philosophical Transactions' fur 
1813, who succeeded in drawing it to the extraordinary tenuity 
of 1-30,000th port of an inch in diameter. Those who draw 
lilver wire in large quantities for lace and embroidery some¬ 
times begin with a rod of silver that is about three inches in 
diameter, and ultimately draw that out so as to obtain wires 
that are as small as 1-5P0th part of an inch in thickness. If 
a hole be drilled in the silver rod longitudinally in any stage 
of the process, having its diameter l-10tli part of that of the 
rod, and if a wire of pure platinum tie inserted so as to till 
the hole, it is evident that, by continuing to draw the rod, the 
platinum will he reduced in diameter exactly in the same 
proportion as the silver; so that if both be drawn out together 
till the diameter of the silver is l-500tb of an inch, then that 
of the platinum will be only 1-5000th part. Dr. Wollaston 
followed tliis method; but as it is difficult to drill a hole in 
the silver, he fanned a cylindrical mould, one-third of an inch 
in diameter, fixed iu the centre of it a platinum wire, previously 
drawn to I-100th of an inrli, and then tilled tbe mould with 
melted silver. By successive reductions, lie obtained wires of 
1-4000 and 1-5000, and iu subsequent experiments ho obtained 
a wire as small as l-UO.OOOth part of an inch. When the 
drawing was completed, the wire was thrown into nitric acid, 
which dissolved the silver, leaving the platinum behind. The 
tenacity of platinum is very considerable, for a wire 1-10th of 
an inch in diameter will sustain a weight of 590 lbs., gold of 
the same diameter supporting a weight of 500.* It is the 
moat difficult of fusion of alt the metals; Messrs. Stodart and 
Faraday state * that it was partially fused by them iu furnaces 
at the Royal Institution. Dr. Marcel fused platinum wire 
iu the fiiune of a spirit-lamp urged by a blowpipe with oxygen 
gas. When exposed to the heat of a great galvanic battery 
it melts, and then burns, giving out sparks. It is not acted 
upon either by air or moisture at any temperature; but 
although so dense a body, it is a worse couductor of heat than 
many substances of inferior density. 

The two great sources from which we derive this metal are 
the provinces of Cboco aud Barbncoos, in the north-western 
part of Columbia, and a district of the Ural Mountains. 
Hie platinum of Choco is found principally on the left bonk 
of the river Cauca, in the same alluvial soil from which the 
chief part of the gold of New Granada is obtained. Tbe 
graius are small, and lumps are very rare. The platinum of 
* 1 Philosophies! Transaction*,’ 1419. 


Rusua is found in the Ural Mountains, more particularly in 
tbe province of Ekatberinburg; and Nisbuei-Tagilsk, in lat. 
68° 41', is tin central point of a district belonging to Count 
Demidotf, where there is an alluvial soil- extremely rich in 
gold and platinum. A lump was found near Nisbnsi-Tagilsk 
which weighs above 21 trey pounds, and lump* at smaller 
size are not uncommon. The quantity of platinum obtained 
from the Ural district, according to Humboldt, was as folr 
low*:-— 

Poods, lbs. Us. Avoird. 

Iu 1826, 93 33 which is equal to about 3378 

1820, 78 31 „ „ 2836 

1836, 105 1 3780 

To obtain pure platinum from the ore was long on extremely 
difficult process. A method was discovered by Dr. Wollas¬ 
ton, who established a manufocture of it, and the platiuum 
need in die arts in England was, for several years, obtained 
almost exclusively from him. He kept the process a secret 
until within a very short time of his death, when a full ac¬ 
count of it was laid before the Royal Society in November 
1828, and publitbed in tbe ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ 
shortly afterwards. The properties of thie metal render it a 
most valuable substance for crucible* and other vessels used 
in chemical processes. In die manufacture of oil of vitriol, or 
sulphuric acid, on the large scale, it was usual to employ glow 
retorts for tbe purification and concentration of the acid; but 
these were liable to break from various causes. Mr. Tennant, 
of Glasgow, conceived the idea of sulietitnting retorts of 
platinum fur those of glass, by wbicb means not only the acci¬ 
dents from breakage would be avoided, but a much stronger 
beat could lie employed in the process of distillation than 
could be ventured upou with the glass. The works of this 
ingenious and enterprising chemist were originally established 
for the manufacture of a substance used iu bleaching—a com¬ 
bination of chlorine, or oxy-muriatic acid gas, with lime; 
they hare now been increased by the addition of manufactures 
of sulphuric acid, soda, aud soap, processes till connected to¬ 
gether ; and hi* establishment is probably tbe most extensive 
of die kind iu any part of the world, there being no less than 
eleven acres under roof. He has two retorts of that metal for 
distilling sulphuric acid, the one of which cost 1600/.. atul the 
other 1680/. One of them weighs 1415 ounces, and has a 
capacity of 79 wine gallons; the otlier weighs 1370 ounces, and 
lias a cupacity of 90 gallons. Pieces of money have been 
struck in this metal in Russia; and it has been employed by 
Mr. Daniel in the construction of his ingenious pyrometer. 
Hie maximum of expansion of platiuum, aud therefore the 
greatest heat that it is capable of measuring, is equivalent to 
3280 degrees of Fahrenheit, 

Him-. 

This metal was first described under the name of Xinrtum 
by the alchemist Paracelsus. The name is supposed by 
Leonhard to be of German origin, and to hare been a miner's 
term, from the word Xinke, which signifies a sharp point or 
pinnacle, the metal in thsffihirnace shooting into crystalline 
forms. In England it is known in commerce by the name of 
Spelter. 

When pure, zinc is of a bluish-white colour, with a bright 
metallic lustre, hut it is speedily tarnished by Use air. Its 
specific gravity is 1' 10. It is very brittle at ordinary tempe¬ 
ratures, but when heated to 312“ it may be beat or rolled out 
into tolerably thin plates; aud that property continues until 
the heat goes beyond 300*, wheu it again becomes brittle, and 
if it be raised to about 400* it may be easily reduced to 
powder. It must be heated also In order to show its pro- 
(>erty of ductility; but if the wire be properly annealed it 
retains, when cold, a considerable degree uf tenacity. It 
melts at a beat equal to 773* of Fahrenheit: by a moderate 
increase of temperature it is volatilised unchanged in dose 
vessels, but exposed to the air it forms a white oxide called 
Sowers of zinc: utd if Use heat be raised to Ml*, it bums 
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with a brilliant white light. It b little abmd hjr expedite to 
air and moiztuw, - 

Kino is alway* found in Combination with oxygen, carbonio 
acid, sulphur, water, earthy ami other metallic bodies. The 
moit common are thaw called Calamine and Bind*. Calm 
mine (Lapu Cafaminarit ) » a compound of about 63 per 
Cent, of oxide of tine and 33 of carbonic and; and.eome 
Tarietiee of it are composed of 73 of oxide of line, 13 of car* 
bonic acid, and IS of water. Blende, called by the English 
miner* “ Black Jack” j« a compound of rinc and eulphur in 
varying proportion*. Blende i* ftnmd in the primary amt in 
the older of the Meondary stratified rock*, and very frequently 
accompanies ore* of lead and copper, but etpeciolly the for¬ 
mer. Calamine it mere commonly met with in the secondary 
strata, and principally in limestone. The ores of zino am 
met with in Germany, Belgium, France, and Swedett; and 
in Great Britain, in Cornwall, in the Mendip Hills in Somer¬ 
setshire, abundantly in the limestone of Derbyshire, where the 
lead-mines are situated, and in some other places. But all 
the tine that is now produced in the United Kingdom it 
insufficient Ibr the demand, and a large amount is imported 
annually, chiefly from Germany and Belgium. In the year 
1633 the importation was 63,113 cwt., of which rattier more 
than a half was retained for home consumption, the chief 
export being to the East Indies. 

The ore is carefully picked, to separate any impurities, 
and roasted in a furnace in a moderately red heat, by which 
the carbonic acid is driven off from the calamine and the 
sulphur from the blende. An oxide of sine remains, and 
this is intimately mixed with powdered coal by their being 
ground together in a mill. The mixture is now put into 
large cartlieu crucibles, having an iron tulie in the interior, 
one end of which rises near to the top, the other passing 
through the bottom of the jar and the floor of the furnace 
into a cistern of water underneath. Covers are firmly luted 
to the crucibles i they are surrounded with fuel in the furnace, 
awl an intense heat is kept up for several hours. The carbon 
of the coal combines with the oxygen of the ore; and the 
metallic sine, thus set free, rises in a melted slate to the top 
of the crucible, descends through the iron tube, and is con¬ 
densed in the water in the form of drops. These drops, 
being collected, are again melted, and poured into moulds to 
form the liars or ingots in which the metal is brought to 
market. Eight tone of calamine and 22 tons of coal yield 
about two tons of seine. 

The chief consumption of this metal is in making brass, 
which is a compound of copper and zinc. The common brass 
of Paris contains about 13 per cent, of zinc, that of England 
rather more; and a remarkably flue brass made at Geneva 
for the nicer 4 »rts of watchmaking contains 25 per cent. The 
brass of England is far inferior to that made in many jiart* of 
the continent, and that used for philasophicai instruments is 
chiefly obtained from Holland. 5!inc, rolled out into sheets, 
has iiecu used for covering roofs, and it ho* of late been manu¬ 
factured into vessels for culinaryjuid other domestic purposes. 
It is very unsuitable, however, <• kitchen-utensils, because it 
combines very readily with acids, and such combinations act 
as violent emetic*. United with oxygen it forms a white pow¬ 
der, which is used in oil-painting. White vitriol, a substance 
employed in many processes of art, and in medicine, is a com¬ 
pound of zinc and sulphuric acid. 

Antimony, 

Pure antimony has a dull whitish colour, but when fresh 
melted, or recently broken, it hat a considerable lustre, which 
tarnishes soon by exposure to the air. Its specific gravity is only 
6-70, and it can neither be hammered out into plates nor drawn 
into wire. It melts at a temperature of about 610* of Fahren¬ 
heit, but, if air be excluded, it does not rise in vapour even 
though exposed to a very intense heat; in an open vessel it 
bums at a high temperature, with a bright flame, and is vola¬ 
tilized ; the vapour condenses on the surrounding cooler bodies 


m 

in the limn of brilliant crystalline needle*, of a snowy or sitor? 
white, called aryentme Jhwtn of antimony, or snore of re go tine 

The motal is so m et im e s ftnmd in tite native state, but it St 
ran. The most common form in'which it occurs it in com¬ 
bination with suiphur, hr tbwproportions of about 74 pet cent, 
of antimony and 36 of sulphur, forming a mineral not unlike 
lead, bnt so faiible that a small fragment of it may be melted 
in the flame of a candle. The ere* are found in the primary 
and mom ancient- secondary strata, never in the sedimentary 
deposits above these, nor in the unstratified or igneous melts. 
They are found in Cornwall alone in the United Kingdom, 
and not very abundantly there. The largest supply it ftom 
the East, and a considerable quantity it shipped at Bombay ; 
the most abundant mines of antimony in the world are in the 
island of Borneo, the produce of which it chiefly shipped at 
Singapore. 

' The metal is obtained by tint heating the ore in a furnace 
with charcoal; and, from its very fusible nature, the earthy 
impurities with which it is mixed are easily separated; what 
remains is the common or end* antimony of the shops, a com¬ 
bination of die metal with sulphur. The sulphur is got rid of 
by exposure to a gradual heat, and the residue being mixed 
with tartar and subjected to a full red heat, the metallic anti¬ 
mony separates in a melted state, called the regain of an¬ 
timony. 

The chief consumption of antimony is fur the alloy of which 
printers' types are made, which is a composition of about four 
or live parts oflcnd, one of antinomy, and a little copper. The 
metal on which music is engraved is an alloy of tin 4ml anti¬ 
mony. Oxides of antimony are employed to give a yellow 
colour to glass And earthenware. Some preparations of it are 
powerful medicines. 

lliimuth 

Is of a'reddish-white colour, with a considerable lustre,—lnu 
a specific gravity of 0-82, and possesses neither malleability 
nor ductility. It melts al a temperature of 470"; in a stronger 
heat it ignites, burning with a blue flame, and, when exposed 
to a high temperature in a close vessel, it sublimes entire. It 
unites readily with other metals, rendering them more fusible. 
A mixture of nine part* of bismuth, five of loud, three of till, 
and two of mercury, forms what is called tim/mble metal. 

Bismuth is found in tlm pure state, as an oxide, and in com¬ 
bination witli sulphur. These ores arc met with in primary 
rocks in different purt* uf Germany, Sweden, Norway, ami 
France, and sparingly in Cornwall, and in Connecticut in the 
United States. The metal is easily obtained from the ores in 
{ consequence of its great fusibility. It is little employed iu its 
1 metallic state, except iu the best kinds of plumbers’ solder, 
which is composed of five parts of lead, three of tin, and mm of 
bismuth. In the state of white oxide it is used as a paint. 

Mangannt 

Was discovered by the Swedish chemists Schuele and Calm, 

| in the year 1774. The metal is never found iu a pure 
1 state: wbeu obtained artificially, it is of a grey or whitish 
colour, like fresh-fractured iron, lias u specific gravity of 6 00, 
and is neither niallenhie nor -ductile. It requires a greater 
heat than iron doe* to melt it. There are different varieties of 
ores, trnt they are all oxide-, mixed with various proportions 
of iron, sulphur, carls,nic acid, and earthy matter. The most 
common is the hlack oxide, which occurs sometimes crystal¬ 
lized, at other times, and more abundantly, iu the form of a 
black earth, in which state it is called black wad. It is found 
in most parts of the world, and, in minute quantities, is a very 
generally diffused substance iu a great variety of rocks and 
other minerals. It is most abundant in the primary and mure 
ancient of the secondary rocks. There is a manganese mine 
near Collington in Cornwall, and it is found in considerable 
quantity near Upton Pyne iu Devonshire. 

The great consumption of the black oxide of manganese is 
I for the purpose or obtaining oxygen gas from it, for the tuanu- 
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factors of bleaching liquors anil powders. For this purpose 
a mixture of common salt and black oxide of manganese is pat 
into • proper vessel, sulphuric acid is poured upon it, and beat 
is applied. The sulphuric acid decomposes the common salt, 
setting muriatic acid free, which acts upon the manganese, and 
chlorine, or oxymuriatic acid gas, os it used to lie called, is 
produced, which is afterwords combined either with potash, 
or, what is more usual, with quick-lime in the dry state; and 
this last is the bleaching powder of Tennant, now universally 
consumed in bleaching establishments. The usual way in 
which chemists obtain oxygen gas is by heating the black 
oxide of maganese in nil iron retort, and conveying the gas by 
a tube under the surface of wafer into jars. It is also exten¬ 
sively used in the manufacture of glass, in order to render it 
colourless. 

Cobalt 

Was discovered by Brandt, a German chemist, in 1733. It 
is never found pure. When obtained from the ore it is of a 
reddish-grey colour, without much lustre, has a specific gravity 
of 7'83; it is brittle at common temperatures, but, wlieu red- 
hot, may he partially extended under die hammer. It is fusible 
only in a very strong heat, nearly as high as that required to 
melt cast-iron. It is attracted by the magnet, and is capable 
of being rendered ]iermani'utly magnetic. 

The most common ores of tiiis metal arc its combinations 
with arsenic, sulphur, and iron : they occur in veins traversing 
the primary strata, and also in the rods themselves. The 
chief supply of the ractul is from Norway, Sweden, Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Saxony. 

The iole use of this metal is in the state of an oxide, when 
it gives a blue colour to glass, porcelain, and other earthy 
mixtures. One grain of die pure oxide gives a very full 
blue to 210 grains of glass. When it is melted with vitrifi- 
uble materials, such us flints, and finely ground, it is called 
tmalU, azure-blue, and powder-blue. In the manufacture of 
smalts, the ore is roasted in a furnace of a particular con¬ 
struction, having a horizontal chimney, sometimes 600 feet 
long, chiefly composed of wood. The purpose of this very 
long chimney is to condense the vapours of the arsenic con¬ 
tained in die ore, and prevent their escape into the atmosphere. 
The ore, being well calcined, is ground to a flue jxiwder, 
mixed with two purts of powdered flints or quartz, and 
melted, and thus a blue glass is formed. This last, by re- 
]ie.iled grindings and washings, is brought to the state of a 
very line impa1|Mible powder, anil then it is lit for use. The 
principal manufactures of smalts are in Norway, and at 
Selmeeberg in Saxony. 

’The great consumption of smalts is to give a slight blue 
tint to white linen uud cotton fabrics after they have under¬ 
gone the process of bleaching. In the manufacture of paper 
the blue shude is given liy this material. 

Artenir 

Was first made Vuown as a peculiar metal by Brandt, in 
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the year 1733. The pore metal is of a greyish-white colour, 
with a bright metallic lustre, hut It speedily becomes black by 
exposure to the air. It has a (pacific gravity of 3*88, and is 
exceedingly brittle. When combined with other metals, it 
renders them brittle and immaUeable. Its point of fusion has 
not been exactly ascertained, but when exposed to a beat of 
303 degrees it is dissipated into vapour. If the operation be 
carried on in a close vemel, the metal is sublimed without 
change; but, when expoeed to the air, it comliines with oxygen, 
and is converted into a white powder, which is an oxide, with 
slightly.acid properties, and is the common areeriic of com¬ 
merce, a deadly poison, and yet, in proper quantities, a useful 
medicine. - 

Arsenic is found in the native state, but the most common 
ores are those in which it is combined with other metals, es¬ 
pecially with cobalt, iron, and silver. United with one pro¬ 
portion of sulphur, it forms the brilliant red mineral called 
realgar; with another proportion, the bright golden yellow 
substance called orpmienl. In combination with a larger pro¬ 
portion of oxygen than the white oxide has, this metal forms 
a peculiar acid, called the arsenic acid; it is frequently com¬ 
bined with iron, lead, copper, earths, Ac., forming beautiful 
minerals, called arseniates. All the ores are confined to the 
older rocks. The chief supply is from those parts of Norway, 
Sweden, and Saxony, where cobalt-ores are smelted. 

What is commonly called arseuic, which is the white oxide, 
is composed of about 73 per cent, of arsenic aud 23 of oxygcii. 
It is prepared by heatiug the ores in a strong cast-iron box, 
provided with a conical head of the same metal, into which 
the fumes of the metal rise, combining with the oxygen of the 
air, and are condensed; and this first product is purified by a 
second sublimation of the sume sort. The chief consumption 
of it is in the manufacture of glass. Metallic arseuic has ua 
deleterious effect upon the human body. 

Chromium 

Was discovered by the French chemist Vuuqnelin, in an 
ore of lead from Siberia, in the year 1797, and he gave 
it that name from a Greek word (chroma), signifying colour: 
a single grain of some preparations gives a perceptible lint to 
three quarts of water. When obtained pure, it is a metal of 
n greyish-white colour, having a specific gravity of about 
3-00, being extremely^brittle, and very difficult of fusion. 
When united with oxygen it forms a peculiar acid, and com¬ 
binations of tiiis acid with lead and irou are the only forms in 
which the metul is found. 

The only use of this metal is as a colouring body. The 
beautiful paint called rlirutue yellow is a compound of chromic 
acid aud oxide of lead; and another preparation with lead 
produces a powder of a beautiful red colour, which, os well 
as the yellow, is a durable paint, and n valuable material in 
dyeing and calico-printing. Oxide of chromium tinges glass 
of u beautiful emerald-green colour. 


{From n Serin of Papers in the 1 Penny Magazine.') 
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C/itllr. 

In it* most extensive sense the word cattle denotes all the 
larger domestic quadrupils, which are used for draught or 
food. In the usual acceptation of the word it is confined to 
the ox, or what is called black cattle or homed cattle. But 
us man; varieties are not black, and several have no horns, the 
name of ntat mllh is more appropriate. The rearing and 
feeding of cattle form a very important branch of agricultural 
industry. Much of the success of a furraeg depends on the 
judicious management of live stock, without which his hind 
cannot he maintained in 8 proper state of fertility. The 
breeding and fattening of cattle are generally distinct occupa¬ 
tions. It is of the greatest iinjHiriancc to the breeder, ns well 
as to the graxier, to ascertain the qualities of each breed of 
rattle; to determine which is best suited to iiis purpose, and 
which will bring him the greatest profit. 

The domestic hull mid row are probably of Asiatic origin. 
In those countries where they are now found in a wild state, they 
are the descendants of domestic unimals which have been let 
loose, or have strayed from tlie habitations of miui. The 
linn, which ranged wild in the llercynian Korea!, and was a 
dangerous enemy to those who encountered him, npjiears to 
have differed little from the common bull. If lie was an in¬ 
digenous wild niiiiti.il, he was perhaps the original stock from 
which our different European varieties have sprung. This,* 
however, is denied by naturalists, who consider him a distinct 
species. The small Hindoo ox, with a bump on the chine, 
and the African (Jape ox, which is used for lidiug as well as 
draught, and has no hump, are holh more neatly uliieil to the 
bulfalo. They me very tame, amt mine intelligent than the 
generality of our oxen. Of the cattle on the Continent, of 
Kiirnjic, one of the principal hi ceils is that of the Ukraine. 
The oxen of this breed are large and strong, and fatten readily 
in good pastures. Their flesh is succulent and well lasted ; 
but the ecus do not readily allow themselves to be milked, 
and consequently are not lit for the daily. The colour is ge¬ 
nerally a light grey, seldom eithei black or white. They are 
docile when worked; but they are not considered so lianly and 
strong as the Hungarian oxen, which iesemlde them in colour, 
but are mine compact, and have shorter limbs. The horns 
an: .large and spreading, which giie. them a formidable ap- 
peamtice, and. compared with the more improved and care¬ 
fully bred cuttle, the)' arc heavy and coarse. When they are 
stalled in winter on liny and roots, they bring a considerable 
profit by fattening very soon. They are driven in herds lioui 
the extensive plains in which they are bred, and sold to gra¬ 
ziers in Germany. '* 

In the plains of Jutland, Holstein, and Schleswig, there is a 
very fine bleed, with small short crooked horns, which ap¬ 
pears to lie nearly allied to the Friesland and to our own llol- 
derness breed. They are of various colours; but mouse or 
fawn colour, interspersed with white, is the most common. 
They ore good milkers in moderate pastures, anil the oxen 
fatten readily when grazed or stall-fed at a projierage. They 
ate tine in the horn and bone, and wide in the loins; but they 
are not considered so hardy and strong for laliour as the pre¬ 
ceding breed. If prejudice divl not make the breeders select 
tli? calves with large hone and coarse features to rear as hulls, 
in preference to those which resemble the cows, this breed 
would in every respect equal out best short horns. The cows are 
frequently fattened while still in milk, and are fit for the 
butcher by the time they are dry; the same system is followed 
by the great milkmen in the neighbourhood of Luridou, with 


their large Holdemess cow*. Thi* breed is much esteemed in 
all the northern parts of Kurope. Tlio Friesland, Oldenburg, 
Danzig, and Tilsit cattle, are mostly varieties of this short- 
horned breed. 

Towards the Alps the cattle liavc a different character; they 
are strong and active, and can range wider in search of pas¬ 
ture. The largest and finest breed is the Swiss, esjiecially the 
Kreyburg race, which is found in the rich (sutures between 
the mountains in the iieighUmrliond of Gieyerz (Gruyeros), a 
plueo well known for its excellent cheese. The cows, which 
arc here the principal object, of attention, are large anil wide in 
the flanks, and strung iu the horn—(vie should rank them in 
England among the middle-horns)—short untl strong in the 
lame, with a prominence at the root of the tail. They givo 
abundance of rich milk when ranging in their native Alp, or 
when stalled nr fed with clover or luceni iu the stables. The 
oxen work well, but are rather heavy and slow. When fed 
off they fatten well; anil ulthmigh fat meat is not much 
prized there, some carcases may he iccnVuiightcrcd in Bern 
ami Freyhurg which ore equal to those in tin* best English 
markets. 

There is a smaller, but very active mountain breed of cuttla 
in (lie Jura, which dues well on scanty food. The cows urn 
small and slight, ami generally of a light red colour. The oxen 
arc very active and strong fur their size. They draw inva¬ 
riably by the horns. They tire not considered so profitable for 
stall-feeding os tiie larger, lint they are excellent for the small 
cottagers on the borders of the mountains, uml linil their sus* 
teiuiuco among the woods ami rocks, where they climb like 
goats. 

The Norman breed gives the character to all the cattle usu¬ 
ally met with iu tiie unit hern part of France, except near the 
Hliiiie. They nte mostly of a light red colour, sometimes 
spitted with white. Their hums uie short, uml stand well out 
from the forehead, turning up witli u Murk tip; the legs are 
fine and slender, the hqis high, and the thighs thin. The 
cows tire good milkers, uml the milk is rich. They are iu 
general extremely lean, which is owing in a great measure to 
the scanty food they gather by (lie sides of roads, and along 
the grass balks which divide the fields, lit Normandy itself 
they have good pastures, and the cattle tue larger mid look 
bettri. The Alderney and Jersey breeds, which, from the 
extreme richness of their milk, are much prized in geiitleuieu s 
dairies io England, ure smaller varieties of the Norman, with 
shorter horns, more turned in, mid iu a still more deer-like 
form. 

The Italian breeds are not very remarkable, except from the 
immense length of the horns of some of them. No local pains 
are taken to improve them, except in some pails of the north 
of Italy, where the Parmesan cheese is nianuf.i'lured ; there 
they resemble the Swiss breed. 

Tiie different British anil liiah breeds have been generally 
distinguished from each other by the leugtli of the horn. The 
long horned breed is supposed by inony to tie indigenous; 
others consider the middle-horned as tin* old breed. The 
former was chiefly found iu a district of Yorkshire, called 
Craven, anil was greatly improved by tiie skill of Robert 
Bakewell, of Dishley Farm, in Leicestershire, and hrnre they 
are called the Dishley breed. The distinguishing character 
of this breed is long horns growing downwards from the side of 
the head, and ending in straight points parallel to the jaw. 
In order to give an adequate idea of the qualities of this im¬ 
proved breed, w«‘ must coniider wbat breeders and grazier* 
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call the fine pninft of nn ox. These arc certain forms ami 
appearances, which arc either anatomically connected with a 
perfect conformation of the body, and especially of the organs 
of respiration and of digestion, or which are constantly asso¬ 
ciated witli the peculiar qualities of certain breeds, so as to be 
proofs of their purity. Of the first kind are a wide chest, well- 
formed liarrel, strong and straight spine, hip-bones well sepa¬ 
rated, and length of quarter, all which can lie proved to lie 
essential to the perfect functions of the body. Small and 
short hones in the legs give firmness without unnecessary 
weight. A thick skin, well covered with hair, insures proper 
warmth, and its soft loose feel indicates a good coat of cel¬ 
lular substance underneath, which will readily be filled with 
deposited fat. All these are indispensable points in an ox 
which is to lie profitably fatted, and whatever be tbe breed, 
they will always indicate superiority. Other points, such as 
colour, form of the horns, slinjie of the jaw, arid setting on of 
the tu.il, with other particulars, are only essential in so fur os 
experience has observed them in the best breeds, and as they 
arc indications of pure blond. The eye is of great importance ; 
it should be lively and mild, indicating a lieulthy circulation, 
with a gentle and almost indolent temper. An animal that is 
not easily disturbed will fatten rapidly, while one that is rest¬ 
less anil impatient will never acquire flesh. In some of our 
best breeds them is scarcely any dewlap. The rump of the 
Frryburg cows, as wo observed before, rises high towards the 
tail; while a straight back from the neck to the tail is indis¬ 
pensable in a well-t#d British ox. 

When a breed is-established, which, has many suprior 
qualities, the object is to maintain its purity; and to those 
who coinwt ascertain the pureutugc, certain marks are satisfac¬ 
tory proof of purity of Mood. The new Leicester long-horn 
oxen were noted for the smallness of the bone anil their apti¬ 
tude to fatten. Their flesh was line-giained, the fat being 
well intermixed in the mmoles. At the time when Ihihewell 
died, about 17!)f>, no other breed could lie brought into com¬ 
petition with ids improved lniig-homs. Hut whether his suc¬ 
cessors have not jiaid the same attention to keep up the quali¬ 
ties of the breed, or it has degenerated lit comparison, they 
have since lost much of their reputation, and the short-honied 
breed has now the superiority. Good long-horned cattle are, 
however, occasionally seen in the midland counties. One de¬ 
fect of the breed wni, that the cows gave little milk, and this 
may lie the reason for now preferring the short-horn*. The 
Tceswnter or Holderuess breed of cattle was produced by the 
importation of cows from Holstein or Holland, ami careful 
breeding and crossing. They now murh excel the original 
stock, Hie principal improver of the Teeswater breed was 
Mr. Charles Collins, lly his cure a breed lias been produced 
which is nntivalleil for the dairy, and for fattening readily. 
Almost every good breed now in existence traces its pedigree 
to ilia bulls, especially one of the first that he used, called 
UMiick. The famous ox exhibited .'10 years ago, under the 
name of the Durham ox, was of this breed. By careful cross¬ 
ing with a Galloway cow, an improved breed was produced, 
which was in such repute that ut a sale of Mr. Collins's stork 
of sliort-horns, October II, DUO, u famous bull, called Comet, 
sold for 1000 guineas, and 4K lots of bulls, cows, anil calves 
realized 7110/. 17s. (‘ Library of Useful Knowledge,' ‘Cattle,’ 
p. 233). The short-born cattle are mostly light coloured, 
and some quite white, but most of them are speckled with red 
and white, without any large distinct spot*. The horns are 
very short; and in the cow the point* turn inwards towards 
each other. Home of the finest bulls have merely a tip of a 
horn standing out from each side of the forehead. In the car¬ 
case they have every point which is essential to perfection. 

Besides tbs two breeds above mentioned, there are several 
in great repute in particular districts, which almost dispute 
the superiority with the short-horns. Of these the Devonshire 
breed it tin; hamlsomyt. The colour of this Iweed is inva¬ 
riably red, with a very tine head, small bone,ami glossy hide. 
The oxen, although not so heavy as some, are the best for the 


plough on light lands; they walk nearly as fast as horses, and 
will work almost as well in pairs. The cows are good milkers, 
any deficiency in quantity beiug made up by the richness of 
the cream. The oxen fatten readily, and their flesh is of tlte 
best quality. 

The Sussex breed is only distinguished from the Devon by 
being rather stronger, and not so fine in the bead and horn. 

Hie Herefordshire Iweed is larger anil heavier than either of 
the preceding, the horns longer and more turned outwards; 
the colour is red, but the belly and I tie face are generally 
white, and there is often a white stripe along the back. This 
breed has many excellent qualities, and fatteus well; but the 
cows are of little use for the dairy, floor tbe small quantity of 
milk which they yield. The Herefordshire oxen are best suited 
to the rich postures of their native county, where they grow to 
a great size anil incrcaze last. These are the principal'English 
breeds. Of the Welsh breeds, the Glamorganshire cows are iu 
gum! repute for the dairy; they are of a dark hrown colour 
with a while stripe along the buck, long white horns {minting 
rather forwards ami upwards; An; tail is set on ralhct high 
above the hack, which is thought a detect. The other Welsh 
breeds arc distinguished chiefly by their hardy constitution, 
which they owe to their haviug been bred in mountainous dis¬ 
tricts. Great droves of them come to all the English fairs ; 
their low price and small exjieiise of keep render them an ob¬ 
ject worthy the attention of cottagers and small farmers; they 
are best calculated to run on rough heaths unit commons. 

The principal indigenous Scotch breeds are the West High¬ 
land, the Galloway, the Angus, and the Shetland. There is 
a doubt whether the Ayrshiie should he classed among the 
pure .Scotch cattle. Their great resemblance to the short-horn 
in nil except the sire leads one to suppose that they are a 
cross of a smaller breed by a sliort-liorii bull, but they 
have very good qualities, and are excellent for tlio iluiry or for 
stalling. 

A great many cattle are bred in the islands on the west roast 
of Scotland. They are mostly of a small black breed, called 
Kjlucs. They are very hardy, ami, when brought, into good 
pasture, fatten rapidly anil produce the finest and best flavoured 
i licet’. They are found in the greatest peifeetion in the Isle of 
j Skye, and arc sent annually in large droves to Scotland and 
I England, They are particularly iu request in Not folk, Nuf- 
| folk, ami Essex, where the) aie wintered on turnips, and sent to 
Smillilield in the spring and summer following. If they do nut 
produce so great a weight of beef as many oilier breeds, they 
alwnys bring the jjighest price iu the market, and require a 
very short time to get fut. The Galloway is a peculiar breed, 
which has many good qualities: it has no horns; the body is 
compact, and the legs short; and few breeds can vie with the 
Galloway oxen atul heifers iu aptitude to fatten. There is a 
peculiar roominess in all the parts of the body, which makes 
the utiimal look well in flesh, rven when he is lean. The skin 
is louse, and the Imir soft ami silky to the touch. They uie 
mostly black. Many of the Galloway heifers are spayed, ami 
gi t very fat at an early age. The Galloway cows are not very 
good milkers, hut their milk is rich. 

The Aiitjtu i/orWie is a [Hilled breed, and lias been Inns * n 
repute. It is probulily a variety of the Galloway, to which it 
bears a strong resemblance, but it lias been found iu Angus 
from time immemorial. 

The Shetland cattle are very diminutive nml coarsely 
shaped, but their flesh is well flavoured. They are seldom 
driven into England or the south of Scotland, ltecuiuc »lien 
fat they attain a very small weight. The breed is, however, 
worth the notice of experimental agriculturists, 

Tlte Aberdeenshire and Fifeshire breed* ore horned, and 
have lawn produced by various crosses with short-horns and 
other English breeds. All tire Scotch breeds have been greatly 
improved by tbe premiums given by the Highland Society for 
the encouragement of breeding. 

Of Irish cattle, the small Kerry cow seems to be purely 
native. It is a useful breed lor cottagers, requiting only 
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moderate Veep and care, ami (firing a considerable quantity of 
milk in proportion to the rife of die animal and the food which 
it requires. The best Irish cattle are produced by crosses with 
the improved loti cosier long-horns. 

These die the principal breeds of cattle in the United King¬ 
dom. By selecting those which are best suited to each situa¬ 
tion and pasture, the industrious farmer may add considerably 
to his profits, mid at the same time enrich his land with the 
manure. In purchasing cattle it is very necessary that the 
age should lie readily iwccrtaiiicd; the surest mode of doing 
which is by examining the teeth. A calf has usually two 
front teeth when lie is dropped, or they will appear a day or 
two after his birth ; in a fortnight he will have four, in three 
weeks six, and at the cud of a month eight. After this, these 
milk-teeth, as they are called, gradually wear And fall out, 
and are replaced by the permanent teeth. At two yean old 
the two middle teeth are replaced ; the next year there will he 
four new teeth in all: at four years there are six permanent 
teeth, and at five the whole eight are replaced. The milk- 
teeth do not always full out, but are sometimes only pushed 
hae.k by the second set; and in this case they should In* re¬ 
moved with nu instrument, as they impede mastication and 
irritate the mouth. After six year* old the edges of the teeth 
begin to wear Hat, and as they wear off, the root of the tooth is 
pushed up in (lie socket, mid the width of the teeth is dimi¬ 
nished, leaving interstices lietween them : this begins in the 
middle teeth, and extends gradually to the comers. At ten 
years old die four middle teeth are considerably diminished, 
ami (lie matk worn out of them. After fifteen years of age few 
cons can keep themselves in condition by pasturing; hut they 
may continue to give milk or he fattened by stalling and giv¬ 
ing them ground fund. Homed cat lie have rings at the root 
of die horns, by which the age may also be known. The first_ 
ring npjil'iirs at throe years of age, and a new one is formed 
lietween it and the skull every year after, lint this mode of 
ascertaining the age is not so sure ns by the teeth, deception 
Is iog much easier by filing off the rings. 

In order to learn by experience what breed of cattle is most 
piolitalde, it is \erv advantageous to weigh them occasionally 
Ainl note their increase. For this purpose several simple anil 
ingenious weighing machines have been invented. For want. 
;,’:if lietter, a strong kind of steel-yard may be made of a vomig 
,or-(ree, about twenty feet long, suspended from a sluing beam 
.'by a honk fixed about a foot from the thickest end, to which 

attached another hook, from which descend strong flat, 
lempen bands, forming two loops joined together by iron rings. 
These are put under the belly and chest of an ox, and a weight 
hung at the smaller end of the pole, just sufficient to lift him 
off his legs, readily gives his live weight. Kxjivrieiiee has 
shown the proportion between the saleable quarters and tbe 
offal m different states of fatness; and fables have lieen rou- 
stnicfed by which the net weight is found by mere inspection. 
Multiplying the live weight by (>•905, gives a near approxi¬ 
mation to the net dead weight in an ox moderately fat and 
of a good breed. When an ox is fnt, his weight may la 1 very 
nearly ascertained by measuring Ills girth ftnmeiliately behind 
the fore legs, and the length from the tip of the shoulder to the 
perpendicular line which touches the binder parts, or to a wall 
against which the animal is ttaeked. The square of the girth 
in iuelics and decimals is multiplied by the length, and the 
product multiplied by the decimal ’SHS, This gives the 
weight of the four quarters in stones of lt-llis. This rule is 
founded on the supposition that there is a certain projiortioii 
"lietween the net weight of the quarters and that of a cylinder 
tlie circumference of which is the girth, and the axis the length 
taken ns above. The proportion ha* been ascertained by ob¬ 
servation and repeated comparison. The process will at all 
events indicate the projmrtionul increase during the period of 
fattening. 

Cattle arc not subject to many disease* if they have plenty 
of fowl and good water and are kept clean. Air is esseutial 
to them, and although cows will give more milk and oxen will 


fatten better when kept in worm stalls in winter, they ur lets 
subject to diseases when they arc kept iu open yards with 
merely a shelter from the snow and rain. * 

The most economical mode of feeding cattle is by allowing 
them to seek their food nu common* ami uncultivated pastures; 
but it it only in particular situations tbat it is the most advan¬ 
tageous, Cattle fed on commons add little to the stock of 
manure, except when they are kept in the yunlt or stalls in 
winter; even then their dung is of little value if they are 
merely kept olive on straw or coarse hay, aa is generally the 
ease where the stock is kept, on commons or mountains in 
summer. When they feed iu inclosed and rirh postures, their 
dung falling iu heap* on the grass does more harm than good. 
The urine fertilises the soil iu wet windier when it is diluted, 
but in dry weather it bunt* up the grass. If we calculate 
what would In' tlio anihuut of dung collected if the cattle were 
kept in yards or stables, and fed with food rut fur them and 
brought there, and also^he loss of grass by treading oil the 
(matures, we shall have no doubt whether Hie additional labour 
of cutting the grass anil bringing it home daily is not amply 
repaid liy the saving. Hut if we also tuke into the amount 
the variety of artificial grasses, pulse, and roots which may lie 
grown with ndvunfage on land unlit for permanent gross, and 
the quantity of arable land which may thus lie kept in the 
highest stale of cultivation, we shall Ik* convinced that the 
practice of those coniitiies where the cattle ore constantly kejit 
at home is well worthy of imitation. It. may lie of use to the 
health nf the animals to be allowed to take a few hours' exer¬ 
cise in a pashm: near tile stable; but there is no advantage in 
their haring any grass crop -there : on the contrary, the barer 
of grass the surface is, the heller. They £jll relish their food 
lietler when they are taken in after a few hours' fasting. A bite 
of fresh short grass might, on the contrary, give them a dislike 
to their staler food. When cut grass is given to cattle in tho 
stalls, it is latst to let it lie iu a heap for at least twelve hours 
before it is given to them. It heal* slightly, and the (leetilior 
odour of some of the plants, which oxen and cows ore not fond 
of, living mixed witii that of lito more fragrant, the whole is 
eaten without waste. Experience has shown that many plant* 
which cattle rrltisc in the livid have nutritious qualities when 
eaten witii Olliers in the form of hay. There are few deleterious 
plants in good gnu* land or water-meadows, and these are 
readily distinguished. The quantity anil quality of the dung 
of cattle stalled and well fed an* so great that its value 
makes n considerable deduction from that of the food given ; 
especially of green fowl, such as clover, lucern, tares, and every 
kind of leguminous plant : we shall not la* far wrong ifrwe 
set. it at one-fourth. This supposes a sufficient quantity of 
straw for litter, and iui economical collection of the liquid 
part* in proper reservoirs or tunks. Iu order to make the feed¬ 
ing of cattle advantageous, the buildings must he conveniently 
placed with reiqiect to the Held* from which the foot! is to Ik> 
brought. Moveable sheds with temporary yards, which can 
la* erected in different part# of u large form, according us dtf. 
fereut fields are in gross or roots, are a great saving of carriage, 
both in the bringing the food to the rattle and cariyiug the dung 
oil the land. A clay iaittom should be selected, in a dry and 
rather high spot, if possible. But if |ierinaiieiit buildings for 
cattle, constructed nf rough materials nod thatched with straw, 
were erected in the centre of about forty acre* of arable land, 
in different parts of a large farm, it would probably be a great 
saving in tin* end. 

Hood water is most essential to the health of cattle, and that 
which lias lieen some time exposed to tlie air seems the best 
for them. When tliey are fatted in stalls on dry food, they 
should always have a trough of water within reach. A piece 
of rock-salt to lick, nr some salt given with their food, is 
highly conducive to their health, and will restore their appetite 
when it la-gins to Hag. Iluhhiug the hide with a wisp of 
straw or a strong brush, ns is done to horses, may ftpjiear ft use¬ 
less labour, but it is well known that there is no Mtor substi¬ 
tute for that exercise which is essential to health. Where 

• .. o 
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labour i* not regarded, the curry-comb and the brush are in 
regular use. 

It con never lie too much impressed upon agriculturists, that 
without dung there is no com; without cattle there is no dung. 
Every means should therefore be used to encourage the breed¬ 
ing and feeding of cattle s the profits of a farm are always pro¬ 
portioned to the quantity of cattle kept, and the abundance of 
tho food provided for them. 

Core. 

We now proceed to describe the proper management of a 
cow, so os to make her most productive; and we shall notice 
the most common diseases to which this animal is subject. 

Where only one or two cows are kept, especially where they 
are to lie maintained on a limited portion of pasture, it is of 
great importance that a good choice be mode when they are 
purchased or reared. Some breeds are certainly much supe¬ 
rior to others; but as a general rule, there is a better chance 
of having a profitable cow if she be reared ou the land ou 
which she is to he kept. When the common breed of the 
country is decidedly inferior, it may Ire profitable to bring a 
cow from a distance, in which cose it should he from some 
district of which the pasture is rather inferior to (hat to which 
she is brought, or at least not better. Tho best breeds are 
found in the richest pastures, but they do not thrive on worse. 
On poor land a small active cow will pick her food and keep 
in condition, where a fine largo cow would starve, or at least 
fall off rapidly. This is particularly the case in the moun¬ 
tains, near the tops of which no domestic animal will live 
hut die goat, anrl next to it the smallest breed of cows. 
Where the postulate poor but extensive cows give little 
milk, and the number which cau he kept must make np for 
the produce of each. Where, ou the other hand, cows arc 
stalled, os in Flanders, and fed on artificial food brought to 
them in sufficient quantity, large bulky cows give the best 
return fur the food; at least this seems to lie the opinion of 
the Flemish farmers in general. In Frauce, where tho cows 
are led along the runds to pick up the heihage growing liy the 
roadside, or arc tethered on a small portion of clover or 
lucem, a small lean cow is preferred; and in general the 
cows coiiimouly met with, and which are bred in each dis¬ 
trict, seem the best adapted for the mode in which they are 
fed. Whatever lie the breed or quality of a cow she should 
always have plenty of food, without which no considerable 
produce in milk can lie expected. This food should lie 
succulent as well as nourishing, or clso fat will lie produced 
instead of milk. A cow well fed may lie safely milked till 
within a month of her calving, it is better that she should 
lie dry before the new milk liegius to spring in her wider. A 
little attention will readily prevent her becoming dry too soou, 
or being milked too long. Heifers with their first calf should 
be allowed to go dry sooner than older cows, because their 
growth would lie impeded by the double drain of the milk 
and the calf. It is treat to let heifers go to the bull when 
nature prompts them to it, provided they ore not less than Id 
or 18 months old ; for if they ure thwarted in their first heat 
they ore apt to become irregular ever after; and it is advan¬ 
tageous for a cow to calve regularly at the same season of the 
year. The best time is May, when the grass begins to lie 
succulent. In some countries, such ns Switzerland, the cows 
calve regularly in April or May, and are then sent to the 
pastures among the mountains. The calf is killed almost 
immediately, unless it be reared for stock, vesd being of little 
value. 

A cottager with two or three acres of moderate land may 
keep a cow, and thus add much to his earnings as a labourer. 
For this purpose lie will require a small portion of permanent 
grass fenced off, to allow the cow to lake exercise, which is 
necessary to her health. Her food must be raised iu regular 
succession, and cut for her. The earliest green food is rye; 
then tares; then clover—which may be made so to succeed 
each other as to gave an ample supply. Cabbages, beet-root. 


parsnips, potatoes; and turnips will continue the supply daring 
winter; and fire dung and urine of the cow carefully collected 
will be sufficient to keep the land iu condition. This system, 
lately introduced into some parts of Ireland, has already 
greatly improved the condition'djPthe industrious poor. Tbege 
is very good advice on this management in Cobbetta * Cottage 
Economy.' 

Where cows are allowed to he in the open air, with proper 
shelter iu case of stormy and wet weather, they are subject to 
Jew diseases. They must be carefully looked to at the time 
of calving, hat except in urgent cases nature must be allowed 
to perform her own office. A little common sense and expe¬ 
rience will soou teach the possessor of a cow to assist nature, 
if absolutely necessary; and in case of difficulties the safest 
way is to call iu an experienced person. Drinks and medi¬ 
cines should be avoided; a little warm water, with some 
barley or bean meal mixed with it, is the most comfortable 
drink for a cow after calving. The calf, and not die cow, 
should have the first milk, which is adapted to purge its 
intestines of a glutinous substance which is always found iu 
the new-born calf. 

A very common disease with cows is a disordered function 
of the liver, producing a yellowish tint iu the eyes, and 
sometimes in the skin. A gentle purge, consisting of half a 
pound of Glauber salts, an ounce of ginger, and two ounces 
of treacle, with two quarts of boiling water poured over them, 
may be given when it is milk-worm, and repeated every 
other day; the cow should be kept warm, if it lie in winter, 
by a cloth over the loins, and in a shed. This will iu general 
restore her health. Should the cow appear to have a chronic 
affectiouj tho safest course for a cottager is to purt with her at 
any price to those who may lie better skilled iu curing dis¬ 
eases; for it is seldom that a cow is worth the exjiense of the 
furrier's attendance in such cases. The symptoms of a dis¬ 
eased liver or lungs in a cow are leanness, with a staring coat, 
a husky cough witli loss of appetite, a difficulty of breathing, 
and a great diminution in the secretion of the milk. The 
first loss by the sale of the cow is always the least iu the eml. 
In accidents or acute diseases the attendance of a clever vete¬ 
rinary surgeon is indispensable. 

Nothing is more untrue than the notion that medicines are 
necessary to maintain cows iu health; and the pracl ice of keeping 
advertised medicines at hand to give to an animal whenever 
it is fancied to be ill, is very detrimental to their health. 
Attention to food and exercise, giving the first regularly and 
in moderate quantities at a time, and allowing the cow to 
use her own judgment as to the latter, are the great means of 
health ; and a healthy young cow reared ut home, or pur¬ 
chased of a conscientious dealer, will probably live to old 
ngc without ever having had any disease. A cow is old and 
unprofitable when she readies 12 or H years. Sire should 
then lie sold and a young oue purchased. If the cottager 
have the means of rearing a cow-calf to succeed the old 
mother he will do well; if not, he must lay by a portion of 
the cow’s produce every year to raise the difference between 
the value of the old cow and a young oue. The saving 
bunks ore admirable institutions for this purpose: a few 
shillings laid by when the produce of the cow is greatest, will 
soon amount to the sum required to exchange on old one for a 
younger. 

Calf. 

The rearing and fattening of calves is a very important part 
of rural economy. In the dairy districts the milk is so valu¬ 
able, that calves are got rid of as soon as possible. In some 
countries they are killed when only a few days old, and the 
flesh is of little value, being very soil and tasteless. In others 
the flesh of very young calves is considered unwholesome, 
and penulties have been imposed on those who kill a calf 
before a certain age. This is the case in France and Switzer¬ 
land, where ten days is the earliest time at which a calf is 
permitted to be killed for sole. 
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In England calve* an tackled with gnat can, and allowed 
to take a* much milk at they can (wallow, in order to make 
them fat, and their fle*h white, firm, and delicate. The price ! 
at which a fat calf is told, when 10 or 12 week* old, is often 
much greater than be wtml4 fefch at 12 months, if reared in 
the common way. It is chiefiy in the neighbourhood of 
laige towns that the practice of fattening calves is profitable. 
Tito calf-dealer buys calves in the dairy districts, and sells 
them again to those who suckle them. Tho animals are 
carried to a great distance in carts mode purposely flat and 
shallow, their four feet tied firmly together, and their heads' 
hanging over the back and sides of the cart. In this position 
tliey remain whole days without food or drink, and when 
thfey arrive at the place of sale they are so weak and atten¬ 
uated that many of them die; and all of them require the 
greatest care and attention for several days liefore they recover 
sufficient strength to bear their natural food. If they are 
allowed to satisfy their uppetite at first tliey invariably acour, 
•hat is, purge violently, and die. If the strong astringent 
medicine sold in the shops for the scouring in calves is given 
to them iu this weak state, it only accelerates their death. 
The best remedy is to boil the milk for them, and give them 
little at. first; to mix some starch or arrow-root with if, and tn 
give them a raw egg lieat up in milk. This restores the 
strength of tho stomach, and generally cures them. When 
the calf begins to thrive on tlie milk which lie sucks, or which 
is given him warm from the cow, nothing more is necessary 
than to keep him extremely clean aud dry, to give him plenty 
of air, but not much light, ornl never to disturb him between* 
his meals, wliie.h are generally twice in the day, at the usual 
time of milking the cow*. Where it can he conveniently 
done, it is Letter to let them suck three times a day. If one 
cow does nut give sufficient milk to satisfy the calf when lie 
liegins to get large, another cow must be at hand. Where a. 
number of calves are fattened at once, and no butter or cheese 
is made, the number and age of the calves must be regulated 
by the number of cow* and the quantity of milk which they 
give, so that there shall lie milk enough for all. 

The calf-pens should be made like narrow stalls, each for 
the accommodation of only one calf, just wide enough to 
allow him to lie down, hut not to turn about and lick himself, 
which, if it become a habit, will much retard his progress in 
fattening. The bottom of the pen should be paved with 
brick, mid washed clean morning and evening,—or it should 
be boarded; the hoards should he six inches from the ground, 
and have holes liorod in them to let the urine drain through. 

A piece of chalk or powdered limestone is frequently pul in 
a small trough, which the calf licks, and thus corrects the 
acidity whiefi is apt to lie generated iu the stomach. When 
the calves are taken out of their stalls to suck the cows, if 
they appear not to have much appetite a little salt may be 
rubbed into their mouth, and tliey may occasionally have a 
raw egg put down their throat. At live or six weeks old, if 
a little sweet hay is tied in a small bundle with a string and 
bung before them, tliey will pick a little of it; and by thus 
exciting the saliva the digestion will lie assisted. It is only 
by minute attention that the suckling of calves can be made 
more profitable than the making of butler or cheese. 

Calves should lie fat by eight or nine weeks old, and it is 
seldom advisable to keep them above 12 weeks. When they 
get large they take a much greater quantity of milk, In com¬ 
parison with what they do at seven or eight week* old, to 
produce the same increase of flesh. A calf of 16 or 18 stones 
(eight pounds to the stone) the four quarters, and well fatted, 
will always tell better than one that is larger. 

When milk is scarce, and the calves have not enough to 
satisfy them, it may be necessary to give them some sub¬ 
stitute, such at meal mixed with warm milk, or balk of 
meal and water with a little gin in them, which makes them 
drowsy. Linseed made into a jelly with boiling water and 
mixed with warm milk is given by some, or powdered oil¬ 
cake. All these substitute* can only be recommended when 
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the milk fails. The best plan, in inch a cose, is to sell the 
largest calves and reduce the number. To know (he weight 
of the four quarters of a calf when killed, take the live weight 
and multiply it by 0-6. Thus if a live calf weighs 200 
pounds, bit four quarters when he is killed will weigh 200 
X 0'6 ss 120 pounds. 

When calves are intended to he -reared fox grating or fox 
the dairy, the most perfect individuals should be chosen. 
Tliey should bf well examined, especially the cow calves, to 
ascertain whether tliey have a perfect udder and teats, a 
broad pelvis, and good lung*. If any deficiency appears, 
they ought to lie sold or fattened. They should lie allowed 
to suck the mother three or four days, but no more, aud then 
lie taught to drink milk out of a puil. This is soon accom¬ 
plished by gentleness and care. Should tliere he any diffi¬ 
culty in teaching a calf to suck with the hand in the usual 
way, a wisp of twisted straw is put into the pail and one 
end of it in his mouth. This seldom fails to bring him to 
drink. Wheu the calf is a week old, skimmod milk which 
has been boiled and allowed to coul again, so os to be milk- 
warm, may be given him. After a time this may be diluted 
with water, and a little meal stirred into it; or some thin 
gruel may lie made to which skimmed milk is added. Car¬ 
rots or turnips make an excellent food for calves, especially 
if (hey are boiled with cut hay, and given warm. In this 
way calves may he reared with very little milk, till fhey can 
live on gnus alone. A bull-calf not intended to he kept as a 
hull may he castrated when three months old. 

The diseases of calves are chiefly aeon ring and consfipa/aiM,' 
for the first, if the valves are strong, the following recipe is 
recommended by Clalcr, and appears likely to remove the 
complaint:—prepared clinlk four iiunnn, crab*' eyes two 
ounces, white powder of burnt lames two ounces. These 
ingredients arc pulverised ami well mixed, and a large table- 
spoonful of the powder it given in a pint of new milk every 
night and morning before tho calf is fed, until the purging 
ceases. For cosfivouet* (lie following is u good and safe 
remedy :—castor-oil one ounce, prepared kali half a drachm, 
ginger iu powder one tea-spoonful. Mix these for a dose, and 
give it iu half a pint of warm milk. 

Hulttr . 

Butter is the fat or oleaginous part of the milk of various 
animals, principally of the domestic cow. The milk of the 
cow is composed of three distinct ingredients, the curd, the 
whey, and the butter; the two first form tho largest portion, 
and the last the most valuable. The comparative value of the 
milk of different cows, or of the same cows fed on different; 
pastures, is estimated chiefly by the quantity of butter con¬ 
tained in it j and in this res|iect some breeds of cow* are far 
superior to others. The union of the component part* of milk 
it chiefly mechanical, as they separate by subsidence according 
tit their specific gravities, the cream being the lightest, and the 
curd the heaviest; the curd, however, requires a slight chemi¬ 
cal change for its separation from the whey, which at the 
same lime produces a peculiar acid called the lactic acid. 
From the moment that milk it drawn from the cow it begins 
to he affected by the air and changes of temperature, anil cir¬ 
cumstances almost imperceptible to our senses will materially 
affect it* quality: hence the importance of extreme care ip 
every step of the process of the dairy, especially in making 
butter. 

The cows should lie milked in the cool of the morning and 
evening; they should not be much driven immediately before 
milking, and it is best to bring them to the place of milking 
some time before the operation begin*. In some situations it 
is better to milk them in the pastures and carry the milk 
home; in others to drive the cow* gently to the cow-stall. In 
mountainous countries the first mode is generally adopted, be¬ 
cause the cows ate apt to leap down steep places, and shake 
the milk in tbeir udder'more than is done by carrying it in the 
pail. The some practice holds good in Holland from another 
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cause, which i* the distance of die pastures from <he home* 
(tail end the facility of transporting the milk in email boats, 
all the beet paeturee being surrounded by email canals com¬ 
municating witii the greater; thus the milk may lie carried 
several miles without the least agitation. In England, where 
the pastures frequently surround the habitation of the dairy¬ 
man, the cows are generally driven home twice a-day to be 
milked. At the slightest acidity or putrescence immediately 
causes an internal chemical action in milk, it is of the utmost 
importance that the place where the cows are milked, and the 
persons employed, should be of the greatest purity mid cleanli¬ 
ness. The milking-house should be paved with stone or 
brick, and no litter or dung be permitted to remain there. It 
should be washed out twice a-day, immediately before each 
milking. The touts of the cows sliuuld bo washed clean with 
water and a sponge. 

As soon as the milk is brought into the dairy, it is strained 
through a fine sieve or cloth, and it is then poured into shallow 
pans or troughs lined with lead. The best pans are of metal, 
cither of iron, carefully tinned, or of brass. Such pans are 
cool in summer, and hi winter allow of the application uf heat, 
which is often very useful to make the ereiun rise. When 
leaden troughs arc used they ure generally fixed to the wall, 
and have a slight inclination towurds one end, where there is 
a hole with a plug in it, by drawing which the thin milk is 
allowed to run nlf slowly, leaving the cream behind, which 
runs last through the hole into the pan placed under to receive 
it. The milk in Use pans or troughs is generally four or five 
Indies in depth, which is found most conducive to the separa¬ 
tion of tho cream. The place where the milk is set should 
have a thorough draft of air liy means of opposite wire windows. 
Tile sun should Iitwcarefully excluded by high buildings or 
trees, and the floor, which should always he of brick or stone, 
should lie continually kept moist in summer, that the evnjMi- 
ratioti may produce an equal cool temperature. A small stove 
In winter is a great advantage, provided smoke or smell lie 
most, carefully avoided, mid the temperature lie carefully regu¬ 
lated by a thermometer. In Switzerland men are chiefly em¬ 
ployed to milk the cows, und in all the process of the prepara¬ 
tion of butter atirl cheese. The women only clean the uteusils, 
mid carry green food to the cows when they are kept in the 
stable. When the milk has stood twelve hours, the finest parts 
of the cream have risen to the surface, mid if they are then 
taken oil' by u skimming dish, and immediately churned, a 
Very delicate butter is obtained j but in general it is left 
twenty-four hours, when the cream is collected by skimming, or 
the tliiii milk is let off by taking out the plug in the troughs. 
All the cream is put into a deep earthen jar, which should be 
glazed, hut not with lead ; stone ware is the best. More cream 
is added every day till there is a sufficient quantity to churn, 
which in moderate dairies is every two days. It is usual to 
stir the cream often, to encourage a slight acidity, by which 
the process of churning is accelerated. This acidity is some¬ 
times produced by the addition uf vinegar or lemon-juice; 
l»ut however this may facilitate the conversion of the cream 
into butter, the quality is decidedly injured by it, especially 
butter which is to tie salted. It has been asserted l>y some 
authors that butter will not separate from the butter-milk until 
acidity is produced, and, no doubt, there is more or less of 
lactic acid in all butter-milk; but perfectly fresh cream, which 
has stood only one ldght and is churned early next morning, 
will generally produce excellent butter in a quarter of au hour 
or twenty minutes in summer, and Mo acid taste can be dis- 
coveted iu the butter-milk. The change by which the butter 
it separated hi a solid form is accompanied by the develop¬ 
ment of heat in churning. 

The common method employed to separata the butter from 
the thinner portion of the cream it by strong agitation. In 
small quantities this may he dim* in a bottle f but the common 
instrument is the churn, which is a wooden cask rather wider 
at bottom than at the top, covered with a round lid with a 
bole in the centre. Through this bole passe* a round stick 
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about four feet long inserted in the oentre of foround Bat lylerd 
with holes in It: the diameter of this board it elites JuteRbtn 
that of the top of the chtkim. Various i mprov'emetif* iiaVe 
been made on this machine. The cream should not till above 
two-thirds of the chum. - By means of this stick held in both 
bands and moved up and -down, the cream is violently agi¬ 
tated, passing through the holes in the* board and round its 
edge every time the stick is raised or depressed, and thus every 
portion is brought into contact with the air. In the course of 
an hour’s churning, more or lets according to 'circumstances, 
small kernels of butter appear, which are soon united by thg 
pressure of the lioard against the bottom of the chum, and 
form a mass of solid butter. The butter is collected with tlie 
hand, and placed in a shallow tub for the next operation. . 
The butter-milk is set aside for the pigs, or for domestic use. 
The butter is still mixed with some portion of butter-milk, but 
much of its quality for keeping depends on their perfect separa¬ 
tion. The most usual way is to spread it thiu in a shallow 
tub, heating it with the hand or a flat wooden spoon, and 
washing it repeatedly with clear spring water until all milki- 
ness disappears in the water which is poured off. Some expe¬ 
rienced dairymen pretend that the butter is deteriorated by 
much washing, and therefore they express the huttcr-milk by 
simply beating the butter with the band, kept cool by fre¬ 
quently dipping it in cold water, or with a moist cloth wrapped 
iu the form of a ball, which soaks up all the butter-milk, and 
leaves the butter quite dry. This operation requires the greatest 
attention, especially in worm weather, and no person should 
work the butter who has not a very cool hand. The lest it is 
handled the better, aud therefore a wooden spoon or spatula is 
much to be preferred. 

When it is entirely freed from the butler-milk and of a 
proper consistency, it is divided into jxirtious of the weight re¬ 
quired, if it is intended to be sold fresh. Hut the greatest 
part of the butter that is made, especially at a distance from 
large towns, is immediately salted and pul into casks, which 
usually contain fifty-six pounds, and arc called firkins, ’lhu 
quality of the salt used is of great importance; if it Is- puie, 
the butter will keep its flavour for a long time, hut when it is 
impure and contains hitter and deliquescent salts the butter 
soon becomes ruucid. The Mutch ure very particular in this 
point. They use a kind of salt which is made by slow cvujio- 
ration, and perfectly crystallised. The salt is intimately 
mixed with the butter. From it to 8 lbs. ure suflicicut fur a 
firkin of 56 lb*.* The casks are made of clean white wood. 
They are carefully washed inside with stroug brine made hot, 
mid rublied over with salt. The butter being quite dry is 
pressed close into the cask, a small layer of salt having been 
first put on the bottom. Every addition is case fully incor¬ 
porated with the preceding portion. If there is not asuflicieut 
quantity to fill the cask at once, the surface isniade smooth, some 
salt is put over it, and acloth is pressed close upon it to exclude 
the uir. When the remainder is added, at the nest churning, 
the cloth is taken off, and tho salt, which had been put on the 
surface, is carefully removed with a sjukiu. The surface is 
dug into with a small wooden spade, and laid rough, and the 
newly-salted butter is added ami incorporated completely. 
This prevents a streak, which would otherwise appear at the 
place where the two portions joined. When the cask is full 
some salt is put over it, and the head is put in. If the butter 
was well freed from all the butter-milk, and the aalt mixed 
with it wo* quite dry, it will not shrink in the cask, and it will 
keep its flavour for a long time. Should there be an appeax- 
onoe of shrinking, the cask must be opened, and melted butter 
poured round it so as to fill up Am interstice* between the 
butter and the cask. There is a mode of preserving butter for 
domestic use without salt, in the following manner t—The 
butter is set in a chan pan over the fire and melted very 
gently j it is not allowed to boil, but is heated very nearly to 

* The following mixture be* been found superior to salt alone in 
curing butter .-—half an ounce of dry aalt pounded tine, two drama of 
sugar, and two drama of saltpetre, foe every pound of buster. 
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the boiiing'peinfc Experience hu ahown this beat to be at- 
laih«d #hwi foe mflactionof the white of the eye it distinctly 
' mi ob gfe surface of the butter on looking down Into the pen. 
All the watery particle* are then evaporated, and the curd, of 
'Which a portion always remain* in, the butter, and which ia 
one cause of it* becoming nuioid, fells to the bottom. The 
clear butter is poured into an earthgp vessel and covered over 
with paper; and a bladder or a piece of leather ie tied over 
the jar to exclude the air. When it is copied, it much re¬ 
semble* hog's lard. It has lost some of ita flavour, but it is 
much superior to salt butter for culinary purposes, and espe- 
r daily for pastry. 

The Devonshire method of making butter is peculiar to 
that county. The milk, instead of being aet for the cream to 
rise, is placed in tin or earthen pain, holding about eleven or 
twelve quart* each. Twelve hours otter milking, these pans 
are placed on a broad iron plate, boated by a small furnace. 
The milk is not allowed to boil, but a thick scum rises to the 
surface. As soon as small bubble* begin to appear where a 1 
portion of this scum is removed with a spoon, the milk is token 
off aud allowed to cool. The thick part is token off the sur¬ 
face, and this is called ekmltd cream i it is a sweet pleasant 
substance, more solid thau cream, but not so solid as butter; 
and ia generally considered a dainty. A very alight agita¬ 
tion converts it into real butter; otter which it is treated 
exactly as we have before described. 

Another method of making butter, which ia mom generally 
adopted, is to churn the milk and cream together. This me¬ 
thod is pursued iu porta of Holland, Scotland, aud Ireland, 
and is said to produce a greater abundance of butter from the 
same quantity of milk. Iu the Dutch method the milk is put 
into deep jars iu a cool place, and each meal, or portion milked 
at one time, is kept separate. As soon os there is a slight ap- 
jKMnuitT of acidity, the whole is churned iu an upright churn, 
which, from the quantity of milk, is of very large dimensions. 
The plunger is worked by machinery moved hy a horse, or 
sometimes by a dog walking in a wheel, which he turns hy his 
weight. When the butler begins to form into small kernels, 
the contents of the churn ore emptied on a sieve, which lets 
the butter-milk pass through. The butter ia theu formed into 
a mass, as ileacrilied before. 

It ia an acknowledged fact, that such arc tlie niceties of the 
dairy, that great exjierience alone can ensure a produce of su¬ 
perior quality, and this experience would he more readily ac¬ 
quired if the circumstances were accurately observed und 
noted. We would recommend to those who have extensive 
dairies to murk by the thermometer the temperature of the 
uiilk and cream iu the different stages of the process; occa¬ 
sionally to test the acidity of the butter-milk hy means of 
alkalis; aud to note any peculiarity iu the atmosphere by an 
electrometer. A few observations carefully noted, repeated, 
and compared, would throw more light on the true causes 
which favour or oppose the production of good butter, than 
all the guesses that have hitherto been made. 

The quality of the butter depends materially on the nature 
of the pasture. The best is made from cows fed ui rich na¬ 
tural meadows. Certain plants, which grow in poor and 
marshy soils, give a disagreeable taste to the butter. The 
common notion that the yellow flower called the butter-cup 
gives colour and flavour to butler is a mistake: cows uever 
crop the flower if they can avoid it, and the whole plant is 
acrid and unpa lat a bl e. When cow* art fed with cut grass in 
the stable, the butter is inferior, except in the cut at tome 
artiiicial grasses, such as lucent. Turnips and ether roots 
given to cow* in winter communicate most or less of a 
bad taste to butter, which is corrected in some degree by 
means of a small quantity of water and saltpetre added to the 
milk; endal*o,itii said, by giving salt to the cow* with their 
food. But then is no butter made in winter equal to that 
which is made where the eow* are fed entirely with good mea¬ 
dow bay, especially of the second crop, called aftermath hay, 
which contains few seed-stalks. 


The yellow colour of fine May butter ia frequently imitated 
artificially by mixing some ground atnotto root, or the juice of 
carxuts, with the cream. This is easily detected by the taste 
of the butter, which ie not improved by it, and has unt the 
peculiar flavour of flue grass butter; but in other respects it ie 
a harmless addition. Some cows give a much yellower cream 
than other*, especially the Alderney cowe; end the butter 
made from it is of a peculiarly fine flavour. When a cow 
luu lately calved, the milk is also much yellower, but thie 
soou goes off, if it be not the uaturulcolour; aud the butter 
mode by mixing this with other milk, although of a deeper 
colour, is not improved by it. 

According to the aoeountc of the produce of butter from 
different couutriee and various breeds of cows, we may state 
tliat, ou an average, four gallons of milk produce 16 ounces 
of butter; and to make the feeding of cow* for the dairy a 
prolitable employment in England, a good eow diould pro¬ 
duce six pound* of butter per week in summer, and ludf that 
quantity in winter, allowing from six weeks to two month* for 
her being dry before calving; that is, lgOlbs. in 20 week* 
after calving, and 80 lbs. iu the remainder of the time till she 
goes dry,—in all about 300 lla. in die year. If she produce* 
more, she may be considered os a superior cow; if less, she ic 
below par. To produce this quantity the ]wsture must lie 
good, aud if we allow three acres to keep a cow in gross and 
liay for a year, which i* not very for from die mark, the butter 
made will produce about 10/., at the distance of 00 miles 
from Loudon, if it is sold iu a fresh slate, and the calf about 
19s. at a week old. This does littlo more Ilian pay reut and 
expenses; the profit must be made hy feeding pigs, or making 
skim-milk cheese. 

Tim quality of the butter produced in England and in 
.Holland is considered the best. A considerable quantity of 
Dutch butter is exported, hut all that is produced iu England 
is consumed at home, iu addition to large quantities imported 
from Ireland und the continent of Europe. The quantity im¬ 
ported has been.for some time progressively increasing. 
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No account of the importations from Ireland ran be had 
later tluui 1833, the intercourse lietwecn the two islauds having 
then been placed upon the footing of a coasting trade; and 
there is no statement of imports from foreign countries of 
>au earlier date than 1801. Iu 1834, the latest year for which 
the accounts of the trade with different countries have been 
made public, the importations, which amounted to 133,871 
cwts., were received from the following countries i via., Rus¬ 
sia, 1 cwt.; Denmark, 8846 cwU.j Prussia, 5 cwts.) (let- 
many, 17,693 cwts.; Holland, 100,776 cwts.; Belgium, 
926 cwts.; France, 2 cwts.; Italy, 4 cwt*.; other countries, 
18 cwts.: total, 133,871 cwt*. 

It k not possible to state the quantity of butter exported 
from the United Kingdom to our colonies and foreign coun¬ 
tries, in consequence of the practice at the Custom-house of 
including butter end cheese in the same sta tement. The ship¬ 
ments of butler so made ore entirely of the produce of Ireland. 
The chief customer is Portugal f next to that country Brasil 
takes the hugest quantity; and about 49,000 firkin*, or !000 
tons, are annually sent to foe English West India colonies. 

Cheat, 

In the making of cheese there ait certain gem*l principle* 
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which an essential, but diglit variation* In the proem produce 
• cheem of very different qualities; and although the wort im¬ 
portant circumstance i* the nature of the pasture on which the 
cows ore fed, yet much depends on the mode in which the 
different stages of the fabrication are managed; and hence the 
great superiority of die cheeses of particular districts or dairies 
over those of others, without any apparent difference in the 
pasture, In those countries where the cows ore chiefly kept 
tied up in stalls, and ore fed with a variety of natural and ar¬ 
tificial grasses, roots, and vegetables, superior cheese is often 
made. 

The first process in making cheese is to separate the curd 
from the whey, which may lie done by allowing the milk to 
become sour; but the cheese is inferior in quality, and it is 
difficult to stop the acid fermentation and prevent its running 
into the putrefactive. Various substances added to milk will 
■oon separate the curd from the whey. All acids cnrdle milk. 
Muriatic acid is used with success for this purpose in Holland. 
Home vegetables contain acids which readily coagulate milk, 
such as the juice of the fig-tree, ami the flowers of the tlatium 
verum, nr yellow lady's bed straw, hence called cheeee-rennet. 
Where better rennet cannot lie procured, they may lie substi¬ 
tuted for the twit curdler of milk, which is the gastric juice of 
the stomach of a sucking calf. This juice rapidly coagulates 
the milk tut the calf sucks ; ami the only difficulty is in col¬ 
lecting and keeping it from putrefaction, which begins from 
the instant the stomach is taken from the calf. The prqnra- 
tion of tlie rennet, as it is called, is a most important part of 
the process of cheese-making. Tlie following may be consi¬ 
dered as the simplest, ami perhaps the best. As soon as a 
sucking calf is killed, the stomach should be taken out, and 
if the calf has sucked lately, it is all the better. The nuter 
skin should he well scrnjied, and all fat and useless mem¬ 
branes carefully removed. It is only tlie inner coat which 
must be preserved. The coagulated milk should tie taken out 
and examined ; and any eulistance besides curd found in it 
should be carefully removed. The serum left in it should be 
pressed out with a cloth. It should then he replaced in the 
Stomach with a large quantity of the liest salt. Home add a 
little alum and sal pruuollu; others put various herbs and 
spioes, with a view of giving the cheese a peculiar flavour; hut 
the plain simple salting is sufficient. The skins or veils, as 
they are called, arc then put into a pan, and covered with a 
saturated solution of salt, in which they ore soaked for some 
hours; but tliere must lie no more liquor than will well 
moisten tlie veils. They are afterwurds hung up to dry, a 
piece of flut wood being put crosswise into each to stretch them 
out. They should lie peifectly dried, and look like parch¬ 
ment. Jn this state they may be kept in a dry place for 
any length of time, and are always realty for use. In some 
places, at the time of making cheese, a piece of veil is cut oil', 
and soaked for some hours in water or whey, and the whole is 
added to the warm milk. In other places, pieces of veil are 
put into a linen bag, and soaked in warm water, until the 
water hns acquired sufficient strength, which is proved by 
trying u portion of it in warm milk. Tlie method employed 
in Switzerland is os follows:—A dry veil is taken aud exa¬ 
mined ; it is scraped with a knife, and where any veins or 
pieces of tough membrane appear, tlrey are removed. The 
whole surface is examined ami washed carefully, if uuy dust 
or dirt hits adhered to it; but otherwise it is only wiped with 
a cloth. A handful of salt is then put into it, and the edges 
of the veil are folded over and secured with a wooden skewer 
•tuck through it. In this state it forms a boll of about three 
inolies diameter, and is laid to soak 24 hows in a dish con¬ 
taining about a quart of clear whey, which has been boiled, 
■nd oil the curd taken out. The next day the veil is well 
•queered, and put into fresh whey; the first infusion being put 
into a proper vessel, the second is afterwords mixed with it, aud 
bottled for use. Half a pint of this liquor of a proper strength 
is sufficient to curdle 40 gallons of milk. Experience alone 
enables the dairyman to judge of the strength iff his rennet; 
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far this purpose be takes in A flat ladle some milk which has 
been baited to about 93 degrees of Fahrenheit; and adds' a 
small measure of rennet By the rapidity with winch it 
curdles, and by the form iff the flakes produced, he knows its 
exact strength, and pats mcra-or less into the cauldron in 
which the milk is heated for curdling. 

There are different kinds of cheese, according to the mode 
of preparing it: soft and rich cheeses ore not intended to be 
kept long; liard and dry cheeses are adapted to be kept and 
stored for provisions. Of the first kind are all cream cheeses, 
and those soft cheeses, called Bath cheeses and Yorkshire 
cheeses, which are sold as soon as mode, and if kept too long 
liecome soft and putrid. Stilton and GruySre cheeses are in¬ 
termediate ; Parmesan, Dutch, Cheshire, Gloucestershire, and 
similar cheeses, are intended for longer keeping. The poorer 
tlie cheese is, the longer it will keep; and all cheese that is 
well cleared from whey, And sufficiently salted, will keep for 
years. The small Dutch cheeses, called Kdam cheeses, arc 
admirably adapted for keeping, and form an important article 
in the victualling of shija. 

Tlie Gruyere and Parmesan cheeses only differ in tlie nature 
of the milk, and in the degree of heat given to the curd in 
different parts of the process. Gniy&re cheese is entirely made 
from new milk, and Parmesan from skimmed milk. In the 
first nothing is added to give flavour: in the latter saffron 
gives both colour and flavour: the process in both is exactly 
similar. A large cauldron, in the shape of a bell, rnpalile of 
holding from 60 to 120 gallons of milk, hangs from an iron 
crane over a hearth where a wood fire is mode. Tlie milk, 
having been strained, is put into this cauldron, and heated to 
nearly blood-heat (OS 1 ’ to 100”). It is then turned off the 
fire, and some rennet, prepared as stated above, is intimately 
mixed with die worm milk by stirring it with the hand, in 
which is bold a flat wooden skimming-dish, which is turned 
round in tlie milk while tlie hand ami arm stir it. A cloth is 
then laid over the cauldron, and iu half an hour, more or less, 
tlie coagultmi is formed. This is ascertained by pressing the 
skimming-dish on the surface, when the whey will appear on 
die part pressed. If it is longer tlia.ii an hour in coaguliitiug, 
die milk has lieen too cool, or the rennet not strong enough. 
When the curd is properly formed, it is cut horizontally in 
thin slices by the same skimming-ladle. Each slice, us it is 
taken off, is poured along the side of the cauldron which is 
nearest to the operator ; by this means every portion of the 
curd rises successively to the surface, atul is sliced thin. Tlie 
whole is then well stirred, nud the cauldron is replaced over 
the fire. A long staff, with a small knob of liard wood at the 
end, and which has smaller cross pieces or sticks passed through 
holes in it at right angles to each other near the end, is now 
used to stir and hreak die curd, and the heat is raised to atiout 
135", which is as hut as the arm can well bear, even when 
used to it. The cauldron is again swung off the fire, and the 
curd is stirred with the Bluff, which is moved round with a 
regular rotatory motion, the knob niiiuitig along tlie angle 
formed with the side by the bottom of tlie cauldron, which is 
in die form of a bowl. After stirring in this manner nearly an 
hour, the curd is found divided into small dies about tlie size 
of u pea, which feel elustic anil rather tough under the finger. 
Experience alone can teach the exact feel they should have. 
The wbey, of which a portion is removed occasionally, now floats 
at top, and the curd is collected in the bottom by giving a 
very rapid rotator; motion to the contents of the cauldron by 
means of the staff. A cloth is now introduced into tlie bot¬ 
tom, aud all the card collected aver it; it is raised by tlie 
four corners, and laid on an instrument like a small ladder, 
which is placed Across the mouth of the cauldron. The whey 
runs out through the cloth, which is a common cheese-cloth, 
woven with wide interstices; and the curd in the cloth le 
placed in a shape or hoop, made of a slip Of wood, four 
incites and a half wide, the two 1 ends of which lie over each 
other, so that tlie diameter can be increased or lessened. A 
cord fixed to one end of the hoop is passed with a loop over 
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book* on the outer surface of the other cod, and prevewt* -the 
ring from opening more than ia required. The curd i* preesed 
into thi* ring with the band*, and the end* of the doth am 
folded over it A round board, two iaebe* thick, and strength - 
eiied by croa* piece* nailed on it, i* placed over the curd, and 
the press let down upon it. 

The chcese-press i* a simple long board or frame, forming a 
lever, loaded at one end, and moving in a frame at the other ; 
it ia lifted up by another lever connected with it, and let down 
on a throng (tick, which stand* with it* end on the centre of 
the board last mentioned. Thua the weight is easily removed 
or replaced. The lioop containing the cheeie is placed on a 
similar board, ami from it the table of the preee slope* towards 
a wooden trough, which reoeivet the whey a* it rati* out. In 
an hour after this, the curd is examined ; the edge*, which are 
pressed over the ring, are pored oft*, and the parings are put on 
the centre of the cheeie ; a fresh cloth i* substituted, and the 
whole cheese is turned. The ring, which opens readily by un¬ 
hooking the coni, allows the cheese to come out, and is }>ut on 
again and tightened. This is repeated two or three times in 
the dny. In the evening a small [tuition of finely powdered 
salt is rubbed on each side of the cheese, and it remains in 
the press till the next morning. It is now ugain ruhhed with 
salt, and placed on a shelf with a loose board under it. The 
wooden ring remains on the cheese for two or three days, and 
is then taken oft'. 

During the next six or eight weeks the cheeses ore turned 
mid wiped every day, and a small quantity of fine salt is 
sifted on the surface, mid ruhhed in with the bond until they will 
take no more. The cheese-room is always very cool, mid little 
light is admitted. A fite circulation of air is essential. The 
cheeses are in perfection in about six months, mid will keep 
two years. A quantity of elastic fluid is disengaged in the 
ripening, uud forms tiiose round eye* which are a peculiar 
feature in these cheeses. The smaller mid rounder the eyes, 
the heller the cheese is reckoned. They should contain a clear 
salt liquor, which is called the tears; when these dry up, the 
cheese loses its flavour. 

In Cheshire the making of cheese is carried on in great 
perfection, mid. the greatest pains are taken to extract every 
particle of whey. For this purpose the curd is repeatedly 
broken and mixed, the cheeses are much pressed, and placed 
in wooden boxes which have holes laired into them. Through 
tiiese holes sharp skewers are stuck into the cheese in every 
direction, so that no particle of whey can remain in the curd. 
The elastic matter formed also escapes through these channels, 
and the whule cheese is a solid mass without holes, which in 
this cheese would lie looked upon as a great defect. The salt 
is intimately mixed witli the curd, and not merely rubbed ou 
the outside. This checks internal fermentation, and prevents 
the formation of elastic matter. 

fflourcster and Somersetshire cheeses are similarly made, 
with this difference, that the curd is not so often broken or 
the ciiccse skewered, and a portion of the cream is generally 
alutructed to make butter. After tlie curd lias been sepa¬ 
rated from the whey mid is broken fine, warm water is [aimed 
aver it for the purpose of washing out any reinaiuiug whey, or 
perhaps tu dissolve any portion of butter which may have 
separated before the rennet had coagulated the milk. 

Stilton cheese is mode by adding the cream of the pre¬ 
ceding evening's uiilk to the morning's milking. The cream 
should be intimatelwjiicorpnruted with the new milk; great 
attention should l«^»id to the temjierature of both, and 
mueh of the quality of the cheese depends on this part of the 
process. To make this cheese in perfection, ax much depend* 
ou the mauagemeut of the cheese after it is made as ou the 
richness of the milk. JSach dairy-woman ha* some peculiar 
ipetbod which she considers the best; and it is certain that 
there is the greatest difference between cheeses made in con¬ 
tiguous dairies. The rennet sltould be very pure and sweet. 
When the milk is coagulated, (lie whole curd is taken out, 
drained on a sieve, and very moderately pressed. It is then 


put into i drape in the forte of a cylinder, right or nine indbee '• 
in diemeter, the axis of which is longer than the diameter of 
the hose. When it ie sufficiently firm, a cloth or tape is wound 
round it to prevent its breaking, and it if set ou a shelf. It ie 
occasionally powdered with flour, and plunged into hot water, 
Thi* hardens the outer coat and favours the internal fermenta¬ 
tion, which ripens it. Stilton cheese is generally preferred 
when a green mould appears in its texture. To accelerate this, 
pieces of a mouldy cheese are sometime* inserted into holes 
made for the purpaw by the icoop, called a tatter, and wine or 
ale is poured over for the same purpose; but the beet cheeses 
do not require this, and are in perfection wheu the hiahie be¬ 
comes soft like butter, without any appearauce of mnuldtness. 
In making very rich cheeses the whey must bo allowed to run 
off slowly, because, if it were forced rapidly, it might carry off 
a great portion of the fat of the cheese. This happen* more or 
less in erery mode of making chests. To collect this super¬ 
abundant butter, the whey is set in shallow pans, as is done 
with inilk when butter is made; and an inferior kind of butter 
called uriey butter is made from the cream or fat skimmed off. 

Cheeses are frequently coloured—a practice which prohahly 
arose from the notion of making the cheese look richer;- hut 
now it deceives no one. Vet if some cheeses were not coloured, 
they would not be so marketable, owing to the association that 
subsists between the colour and the quality of the cheese. Tlio 
sulntuiicc used for colouring is most commonly aruotto. It is 
ground fine ou a stone, and mixed with the milk at the time 
the rennet is put in. Th« juice of the orange carrot, and the 
flower of murigold, are also used for this purpose. Chedder, 
a cheese tuude in Somersetshire, which is highly prixiwl, Htilton, 
Derby, and some other cheeses, are never coloured i Cheshire 
slightly; but Gloucester and North Wiltshire deeply. Foreign 
cheeses arc only coloured very slightly, if at all. The Dutch 
cheeses are made in a very similar manner to the Gloucester 
cheeses, but the inilk is generally curdled by means of muria¬ 
tic acid or spirits of salt s bjhI great care is taken to prevent 
fermentation, and to extract the whole of the whey. Fur this 
purpose the curd Is repeatedly broken and pressed; and before 
it is made up into the round shape in which it is usually told, 
the broken curd is well soaked in a strong solution of common 
salt in water. This diffuses the salt throughout the whole 
mass, and eflectuully checks fermentation. When the cheeses 
are finally pressed, all the whey which may remain is washed 
out with the brine; salt is likewise ruhtieil over the outside, 
ami they are set to dry on shelves in a cool pluco. The flavour 
of the cheese is perhups impaired by the stoppage of the fer¬ 
mentation ; hut it never heaves, end it acquires tlie valuable 
quality of keeping well even in warm climates. From Ihe 
[dace where thi* cheese is commonly made, it is known hy the 
name of Kdam cheese. A finer cheese is made at (ioiulu and 
other places, hy imitating the process in making Griiyftrc 
cheese; hut this cheese is always full of small cavities, and 
will not keep so long us the Kilam. The cheese most com¬ 
monly met with in Holland is a large kind of skint-milk cheese, 
which is made very like Cheshire cheese. It grows hard and 
dry, and lias not much flavour. To supply this defect, cum¬ 
min seeds are mixed with the curd, wbiclt those who are accus¬ 
tomed to it consider a great improvement. On the whole it 
is u better cheese than our Suffolk skim-milk cheese, and 
form* an inijtorhuit purl of the provisions usually stored fur a 
Dutch family. In France die ltuquefort cheese is compared 
to our Stilton, but is much inferior, although a good cheese. 
The little cheeses made from cream and folded in paper, called 
Neufchatel cheeses, are imjiorted from France n* a delicacy. 
They can lie easily imitated, being nothing more than cream 
thickened by heat, aud pressed in a small mould. They 
undergo a rapid change, find Incoming sour and then mellow, 
iu which state they must he eaten. 

Tim green Swiss clieese, commonly called Schabtuyer, is pro¬ 
duced in the canton of Glarus. Tlie curd is pressed til boxes 
with holes to let the whey run out; and when a considerable 
quantity ha* been collected and putrefaction begins, it is worked 
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into a paste with a large proportion of a certain dried herb re¬ 
duced to powder. This herb, called in the country dialect 
Zioytr kraut (curd-herb), it the Mttiktw aJJicinalu, which is very 
Common iu meet couutriee, and baa a peculiar aromatic flavour 
in the mountain* of Switzerland. The parte tbuz produced i* 
pressed into moaldi of the aliape of a common flower-pot, and 
the putrefaction being (topped by tbe aromatic herb, it driei into 
a solid man, which keepe unchanged for any length of time. 
When uzed it ii reaped or scraiied, and the powder mixed with 
ftesh butter ia apread upon bread. It in either much relished 
or much disliked, like all those substances which have a pecu¬ 
liar taste and smell. 

When a cheese which has been much salted and kept very 
dry is washed severul times in soft water, and then laid iu a 
cloth moistened with wine or vinegar, it gradually loses its 
aaltneii, and from being hard and dry, becomes soft and 
mellow, provided it tie a rich cheese. This simple method of 
improving cheese is worth knowing. It is generally practised 
in Switzerland, where cheeses are kept stored for many years, 
and if they were not very salt and dry they would soon be the 
prey of worms and mites. A dry Stiltou cheese may thus be 
much improved. 

Dairy. 

The place where the milk of cows is kept and converted into 
butter or cheese is the dairy. The occupation is called dairy¬ 
ing i and land which is chiefly appropriated to feed cows for 
thi* purpose is called a dairy-farm. 

A dairy-house should he situated on a dry s|M>t somewhat 
elevated, on the side of a gentle declivity, and on a] porous 
Mil. It should be on the west or north-west side of a lull, or 
at least sheltered from the north, east, and south, by high trees. 
In countries where there are natural caverns wkh on open¬ 
ing to die west, and springs of water at hand, lie best and 
coolest dairies are thus prepared by nature. Artificial exca¬ 
vations in die sides of freestone rocks are sometimes formed for 
the purpose of keeping milk. liyt the requisite coolness in 
summer, and equal tenqierature iu winter, muy lie obtained by 
(inking the floor of the dairy some feet under gronnd, and 
forming an arched roof of stone or brick, in cold climates 
flues around the dairy are a great advantage in winter; aud au 
ice-house in warm summers is equally useful: but these 
ore only adapted to those dairies which are kept as an object of 
luxury. In mountainous countries, such as Switzerland, where 
tbezummers ure hot in the valleyz, and the tops of the moun¬ 
tains or high valleys lietwecn them are covered ivith Line pos¬ 
tures, die whole establishment of the dairy is removed to a 
higher and cooler atmosphere, where the best butter and cheese 
are made. Coolness is also produced by the evaporation of 
water, au abundant supply of which is essential to every dairy. 
It is also a great advantage if u purest ream can be made to pais 
through the dairy, witli a current of uir to carry off any efflu¬ 
via, and keep the air continually renewed. 

As the milk suffers more or less from lieing agitated, or too 
much cooled, before it is set for the cream to rise, the cow¬ 
house or milking-place should be as near as possible to die 
dairy. The dairy-house should consist of three distinct apart¬ 
ments below, with lofts and cheese-chambers above. The prin- 
cipal place it the dairy, properly so called, suub two or three 
feet below the level of the ground, with a stone or brick bench 
or table round three sides of it to hold die milk-iiaus. This 
table should he a little below the level of the outer soil. Air¬ 
holes covered with wire should be made in the walls a little 
■hove, and on opposite tides of the dairy; and they should 
Inure shutters sliding over diem to open or that according to the 
Weather. The floor should be of stone or paving-tiles, sloping 
gently towards a drain to carry off the water. Great care 
should be taken that no water stagnate* in thi* drab, which 
most be kept ns clean m the floor of the dairy, and not com¬ 
municate with any sink, but run out into the open air: a de¬ 
clivity from the dairy is wsential for this purpose. If this can- 
hot he obtained, ft must run into an open tank, and the water 
be regularly pumped out. The windows of the dairy should 


be latticed. Glazed windows may be added for the winter, 
but they should always he open except in very hot or very add 
weather. Them may be shutters tv close entirely, but this is 
not eMential. If the windows are mode like Venetian blinds, 
the light will be excluded without excluding the air. Tbe 
utmost purity mutt lie maintained in the air of a dairy; nothing 
should enter it that can produce the slightest smell. No cheese 
or rennet should be kept iu it; and particularly no meat, 
dressed or undressed. Even tbe dairymaid should avoid re¬ 
maining longer in it than is necessary, aud should at all times 
be extremely clean in her person. 

The next important [ilaee is a kind of washhouse, in which 
there is a chimney where a large copper kettle hangs on a crane 
to heat water in or milk whan cheese is made. In countries 
where wood is scarce, and pit-coal is the common fuel, a cop¬ 
per may be set in brick-work with a grate under it, os is 
usual iu Englaud. Iu this place all the utensils of the dairy 
ore kept, and scalded with boiling water every day. It should 
have au outer door, which may lie to the south, and benches 
outside on which the pails aud other utensils may he set to dry 
aud be exposed to the air. Between The two last apartments 
may bo another communicating witli both, and forming a kind 
of vestibule, where the churning may take place; and over 
them a cheese-room ami lofts, or any other useful chambers. 
A verandah round the dairy is very convenient, or ou three 
sides at least, it shades from the sun, and adds to the warmth 
in winter; and the utensils may be dried and aired under it 
even in rainy weather. 

In Switzerland and in Holland the cow-house and dairy often 
have a very neat appearance within a short distance from the 
principal residence. The plan in both countries is very simi¬ 
lar ; the style of the roof is the chief difference. In the Ne¬ 
therlands, especially in North Holland and Friesland, a cow¬ 
house is as clean as uny dwelliug-huuse, and the family often 
assemble and take their meals in it. The following description 
of a cow-huuso and dairy under one roof combines all that is 
useful, with considerable neatness internally and externally :— 
It is a building about CO feet long by 30 wide, with a verandah 
running round three sides of it. The dwelling is not here at¬ 
tached, as it usually ia iu common dairies, and the building is 
not surrounded by a farui-yard : these ure the only circum¬ 
stances in which it differs from that of a common peasant. The 
dairy-room is sunk below the level of the soil, and is paved 
witli brick. The sides are covered with Dutch tiles, aud the 
nrehed roof with hard cement. The cow-house, like all in 
Holland, has a broad passage in the middle, and the cowsstund 
witli their heads towards this passage, which is paved with 
clinkers or bricks set on edge. Their tails are towards the wall, 
along which runs a broad gutter sunk six or eight inches below 
the level of the place on which the cows stand. This gutter 
elopes towards a sink covered with on iron grate, which com¬ 
municates by a brood arched drain with a vaulted tank into 
which all the liquid flows. The gutter is washed clean twice 
a day before the cows are milked. The cows stand or lie ou a 
slopiug brick floor, and have but a small quantity of litter 
ulluwed them, which is removed every day aud carried to the 
dungheap or to the pig-styes to be more fully converted into 
dung. Whenever the litter is removed, the bricks are swept 
clean, and iu summer they are washed with water. In Hol¬ 
land tbe cows' tails ore kept up by a cord tied to the end of 
them, which passes over a pulley with a weight at the other end, 
a* wo see practised with hone* that Iims been nicked: thus 
they cannot hit themselves, or the who milks them. 
The manner iu which tbe cows are fastened is worthy of notice: 
—Two slight pillars of strong wood are placed perpendicularly 
about two feet distance ftom each other, so that the cow can 
readily pass her head between them. On each of these is an 
iron ring, which run* freely up and down, and ha* a hook in 
it* circumference: two email chain* pass from these hooks to 
a leather strap, which buckles round tbe neck of the cow. 
Thus the cow can rise, and Ik down, and move forward to 
take her food, whioh is placed in a low manger before tbe two 
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pillars; but (be cannot strike bcr neighbour with bar horn*. 
The manger* or trough* an of wood, or of trick* cemented 
together, and are kept a* clean a* all thereat of die cow-house. 






A, A, A, passage through the cow-house ami dairy ten feet wide, 
paved *itli brick* act on edge or Ilnteh clinkers. The food is brought 
in this pasmge In a small cart and distribuled to the cows. 

B, part of the above passage clnaed In with doom and forming a veatl- 
bule to the dairy t C, dairy-room. In which only milk, cream, and 
butter are kept, It Is sunk three feet under tile level of the cow-bouse, 
and covered with a brick archt it hu one latticed window, and several 
ventilators, on a lovel with the place on which the milk vessels arc 

6, the room wl^B^e utensil* are scalded, and where cheese la 
made; In one coromBrt fireplace, with a large kettle or a oopper act, 

E, stairs to go up to the choree-room M, and lob N. 

F, eslf-pcns, in which the calves ore tied up to fkttsn, so that they 
cannot torn to lick themselves; a small trough with pounded chalk 
kn4 nit la eah pen. 

0, the place for the cows, without partitions; etch cow it tied to 
two posts ny two small chains Sad two iron rings, which ran on tit* 
posts; the chains are fastened to a bread hatha* strap, whhh I* 
buckled round the neck of each cow. H, H, two sink*, with iron 
gratings over them, to catch the ntal from the gotten I, I, Which tun 
all tin lsngtk of the cow-house an each aids. K, ths urine tank, vaulted 
over with a door, L, to dean It out, and a pump to pump up the liquid 
manure, 0,0, in the section, arc placet where thegraen mod Of roots 
lutdepotdtedfer the dtp's consumption. F, * bay-loft. 


lit Switrerlaud the cow-boueea are similar, but then is h3»0 jk 
reck, the back of which toward* the pottage shuts up with a 
board ou hinges. The Ejutoh mode supplies more light and 
air to the middle postage; and a* the food is given frequently 
and In retail quantities there it very UttleVoste. The accompa¬ 
nying cuts will give a tolerable idea of the whole arrange¬ 
ment. The food it brought iu oarbt, which ore driven at once 
between the cow*. Whet i* not wrested immediately i* 
stored above, whence it i* readily tliruwu down before them. 
Thu* much trouble i* caved, aud one man can feed and 
attend to a great many. From November till May the cow* 
never leave the cowhoure. lu cummer wh*u they are out, 
if they are iti adjacent (natures, they are driven heme to 
be milked, but if the putnre* are far off, which i* sometimes 
the ease, they are milked there, and the milk is brought home 
iti boats; but. this i» not thought to good for the butter, which 
is then always churned from the whole milk, without letting 
tlie cream rise. The finest and beet flavoured butter i* always 
made from the cream os fresh a* possible; and to make it ri*e 
well, the milk should lie set a* toon as it it milked, and agi¬ 
tated os liule as possible. The greatest quantity i* seldom 
obtained when the quality is the finest. When great attention 
is (wtid to the quality, the milk it skimmed about six hours 
after il is set; and the cream taken off is churned by itself. 
The nest skimming make* inferior butter. 

The utensil* of die dairy, such a* pails, churns, vats, &c., 
are usually nude of white wood, and are easily kept dean by 
scalding and scouring. ’ Leaden troughs are used iu large 
dairies; and if they ure kepi very dean by careful scouring, 
they answer the purpose better than wood. Brass pan* have 
the advantage of being readily warmed ou a chafing dish iu 
winter, h, Devonshire tin or lints* pans are frequently used 
instead of«urtliemvare. Although there is some danger in the 
use of hnuu utensil*, very little attention will olivioie il. It 
only require* that they should bo kept bright, in wlddl ease 
the smallest s|iock of oxide or verdigris would be perceptible. 
In Hollaud 'the milk is invariably carried iu brass vessel*. 
Cast-iron pans have been invented, which ore tinned inside. 
They are economical; but there is nothing better or neater tluiu 
well-glased white crockery ware, of the common oval form. 

The most, profitable dairy is that which supplies large towns 
with milk. In these dairies the cowsare mostly kept in stall*, 
uml fed with food brought to them. Some dairymen near 
Loudon (Kisses* several hundred cows, ami the arrangement of 
their establishment* is worthy of notice. The cows are bought 
cbidly iu the north, tieforp or after they have calved. They 
are seldom allowed to go to the bull, but are kept as lung as 
they can tie made to give milk by good feeding. When they 
are dry, they are often already sufficiently fat fur sale, or ul all 
events they soon fatten, and are sold to the butcher. A suc¬ 
cession of cows is thus kept up, uew ones arriving as others are 
sold off. '1 he women who purchase the milk from the dairy¬ 
man ami carry it about for sale, come for it to llic dairy and 
milk the cows twice a day; and us they well know that the 
lust drop of milk is the richest, the cow* are sure to he milked 
quite dry, un essential thing in a dairy. An accurate account 
it kept of the quantity which each womuu takes, which it paid 
fur weekly. When there is more milk than there is a demand 
fur, it is set, and the cream is told separately, or mad# into 
butter ; but this it seldom done to any extent. The cows are 
fed on every kind of food that con increase the milk > brewers* 
grain* and distillers' wash are preferred when they can he ob¬ 
tained, The grains are kept iu large pits, pressed close and 
covered with earth, under which circumstances they will yes 
.main fresh a long time. Turnips and beet-root are nted in 
large quantities; but hey is given sparingly. The cows are 
generally placed in pain, with a partition between every two 
pair. Lech cow is fastened to the corner of the stall, where 
she lu* a small trough with water before her: thus they can¬ 
not gore each other with their home, The great da hire about 
London are kept very clean; but the liquid manure, whioh 
would be to valuable for the mmkehgaident, Is lost, and nuts 
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off by th« fewer*. In Belgium the urine would be contracted 
for at the rate of 3/. per cow per annum, which would produce 
13D0/. a-year in a dairy of 000 cowe, and would pay a good 
internet for the money expended iu conducting large vaulted 
cisterns under each cow-home, j 

The dairy farm* of England are chiefly in Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire, and Cheshire. They require a smaller capital 
than arable farms of the same extent; the chief outlay ie the 
purchase of cows. The rent of good grass laud is generally 
higher than if it were converted to arable land; and the risk 
from seasons, and from a variation in tiie price of the produce, 
is much less in a dairy farm than in one where com is chiefly 
cultivated. Hence the rents are better paid, and there are 
fewer failures among the tenants: hut the protits of a dairy form, 
without auy arable land, are not considerable; a decent liveli¬ 
hood for the farmer and his family is all that can be expected. 
There is no chance of profit iu a dairy of which the farmer or 
bis wife are not the immediate managers. The attention re¬ 
quired to miunte particulars can only lie ex)x'Cte(l in those 
whose profit, depends upon it. The dairies of men of fortune 
may he arranged on the best and most convenient plan, and tie 
indispensable articles of luxury; hut the produce consumed 
lias always cost much more than it could tic purchased for. 
A proper attention to keeping correct accounts of every expense 
Will convince any one of Ibis truth. In a dairy iarm the great 
difficulty is to feed the cows iu winter. It is usually so ar¬ 
ranged that, the cows shall lie dry at the time when food is 
moil scarce, and they are then kept on inferior huy, or straw, 
if it cau be procured. It is a great improvement in a dairy 
farm if it lias ns much arable land attached to it as will employ 
one plough, especially if the soil lie light; but the mode of 
cultivating thin farm must vary from that of other |frms, since 
the food raised for the cows must be a principal object. Coni 
is a secondary object; and the cultivation uf roots und grasses 
must occupy a great portion of the farm. When the grasses 
degenerate, a crop or two of com is taken, ami the rotation is 
chiefly roots, corn, ami gross cut for hay, until it wears out. 
If the roots are well manured, the luud keeps in excellent 
heart. The old pastures are kept for summer feeding. Amble 
land laid down to gross for the purpose of the dairy seldom pro¬ 
duces fine-flavoured butter, or good cheese; but clover-hay it 
excellent for young stock, or to fatten off (lie old cows. Lu¬ 
cero is reckoned to make cows give very good milk : nothing, 
however, con equal a rich old pasture, ns all dairymen agree. 

Irrigation. 

Gross land may lie divided into Water-meadows, Upland 
Pastures, and Artificial Grosses. 

Of ali the substances which concur in the vegetatiuu and 
growth of plants water is the most essential: without moisture the 
seed caimut germinate, nor cau the plant receive nourishment. 
This circumstance bus suggested the plan of diverting streams 
and conducting them in chumicls to fertilize os great an extent 
of land os possible. It seems that where there is great heat in 
(lie air, water alone will supply the necessary food fur the 
growth of plants. It is probable that the component parts of 
tiie atmosphere are more easily separated, and made to cuter 
into new combinations with those of water, iu a high tempera¬ 
ture than in a lower; or that die leaves and green parts of 
vegetables imbibe water in a state of solution in air, and that 
' in this state it is more easily decomposed. Atmospheric air 
and water contain all the priueipal elements of vegetables, viz. 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen; the remainder are 
Cither found iu tiie soil or diffused through the water. Manures 
seem to net principally as stimulants or re-agents, aud ore 
themselves composed of the same elements: they are of no use 
wiled diffused or dissolved in water; but when the water is 
Impregnated with animal or vegetable substances, the effect is 
fiir greater and more rapid tiiau when the water is pure. 

Water has also an important office to perform, if we admit 
the principle discovered by Macaire, that plants reject through 
their roots those portions of the sap which Me the residue of its 
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elaboration, and which are of no farther use to the plant, but 
rather injurious if they are again imbibed by the roots. Plants 
seem to require a removal of their excrements, as animals do 
when tied up in stalls, or confined in a small space. If this is 
not effected, they suffer aud contract diseases. Tiie percola¬ 
tion of water through the soil is tiie means which nature has 
provided for this purpose. Hence we can readily suppose that 
the mere washing of the roots has a beneficial effect, and to 
tiiis in a great measure must be ascribed the fertilising effects 
of pure and soft running water. 

If water stagnates aud is evaporated, and the noxious matter 
held in solution remains in the soil, all the advantage of irri¬ 
gation is lost, aud tiie better kinds of grasses are succeeded by 
runties and coarse aquatic plants. The circulation of the 
water therefore appears to lie as necessary as its presence; and, 
provided there lie a sufficient supply of water of a proper 
quality, the more porous the soil, and especially the subsoil, 
is, tiie more vigorous is the vegetation. It is on this principle 
alnne that we can rationally accouut for the great advantage 
of irrigation in those climates where rain is abundant, and 
where the soil, which is most benefited by haring a supply of 
water running 'through it, is of a nature to require artificial 
draining as au indispensable preliminary to being made fertile 
by irrigation. By keeping these principles in view great light 
will be thrown on tiie practical part of irrigation, which, hav¬ 
ing been long established by exficrieiice before these principles 
were thought of, depends not on their correctness, but only con¬ 
firms their truth. 

The whole art of irrigation may he deduced from two simple 
rules, which are, first, to give a sufficient supply of water 
during all the lime the plants are growing, ami secondly, 
never to allow it to accumulate so long as to stagnate. 

The supply of water must come from natural lakes and 
rivers, or from artificial wells and ponds, in which it is col¬ 
lected in sufficient quantity to <ti-.|ierBe it over a certain sur¬ 
face. As tiie water must flow over the land, or in channels 
through it, the supply must be above the level of the land to 
be irrigated. This is generally the priuci;ial object to be con¬ 
sidered. If no water cau lie conducted to a reservoir above 
the level of tho land, it cannot lie irrigated. But there must 
also lie a ready exit for the water, ami therefore the land must 
not be so low as tiie natural level of the common receptacle of 
the waters, whether it be u lake nr tiie sea, to wiiich they run. 
The taking of the level is therefore the first step towards an 
attempt to irrigate any lands. 

Along the banks of running streams nature points out the 
declivity. A channel, which receives tiie water at n point 
higher than that to which the river flows, may he dug with a 
much smaller declivity than tliat of the lied of the river, and 
made to carry the water much higher than the natural hunks. 
It may thence lie distributed so os to descend slowly ami water 
a considerable extent of ground iu its way to rejoin the stream. 
This is by far the most common mode of irrigation; and the 
shape, size, and direction of the channels arc regulated by the 
nature uf the surface uod other circumstances, which vary in 
almost every situation. 

We shall suppose a river to run with a rapid current between 
high banks. At some point of its course a portion of the water 
is diverted into a canal dug along the bank, with a very small 
declivity- The water in this canal will flow with less rapidity 
than the river, but will keep tiie same level os that port of the 
river where it has its origin. Thus the may be carried 
over lands which are situated considerflPabove the bed of 
the river farther down. All the lauds between this canal and 
the river may be irrigated if there is a sufficient supply of 
water. Tiie canal may be carried to a considerable distance 
from tiie river. The sise of the canal and its declivity depend 
on the quantity of water which may be made to flow into it. 
A dam is often constructed acmes a river, in order that as much 
of its water as iz possible may be diverted, and the original 
channel is often laid quite dry, to take advantage of all the 
water at the time wheu it la advantageous to irrigate the land. 
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To bare an entire command of the water, there are flood-gates 
on the main channel and on the leeeer branches, by opening 
or (butting which the water may be (topped or made to flow ae 
may be required. It muit he remembered, that to carry water 
to a considerable distance, and in great quantity, a larger 
channel and moro rapid declivity are required; and it is a 
matter of calculation whether it is most advantageous to bring 
a smaller quantity to a higher point, or a greater abuudance 
somewhat lower. Having a certain command of water, it may 
lie carried from the main channel by smaller branches to dif¬ 
ferent points, so os to irrigate the whole equally. These 
branches should lie nearly horizontal, that the water may over¬ 
flow the sides of them, and lie equally distributed over die land 
immediately below. Every hranch which brings water over 
the land should have a corresponding channel below to carry 
it off } for the water must never he allowed to stop and stag¬ 
nate. When it has run IS or 20 feet, according to the de¬ 
clivity, over the land situated below the fttder, or the channel 
which brings the water, it should be collected into a drain to 
lie carried off, unless it can be used to irrigate lands which lie 
still lower. Finally it runs back into the river from which it 
was taken, at a lower point of its course. 

When there is a considerable fall and a sufficient supply of 
water, a series of channels may be made, so situated lielow each 
other, that the second collects the water which the first has 
supplied, and in its turn becomes a feeder to irrigate the lower 
parts of tiie declivity: a third channel receives the water and 
distributes it lower down, until the last pours it into the river. 
This is called nateh-wurk, becuusc the water is caught from one 
channel to unotlier. This method is only applicable where 
there is a considerable fall of water and a gentle declivity 
towards the river. Out it must be home in mind that the 
water is deteriorated for the purpose of irrigation when it has 
passed over the laird, and that it is not advantageous to let it 
flow over ft great extent, when a fresh supply can bo obtained : 
but where only a small portion of wafer can be commanded, 
that must be made the most of; and it will irrigate three or 
four portions of laud in succession without there being any 
very marked difference in the effect: lieyond this it rapidly 
loses its fertilizing qualities. 

In many situations the great difficulty in irrigation arises 
from flic wont of a supply of water; but even then a partial 
irrigation may be effected, which will have its advantages. A 
small rill which is often quite dry in summer may hy judici¬ 
ous management lie made to improve a considerable portion of 
land: its waters may lie collected in a pond or reservoir, and 
let out occasionally, so that none lie lost or run to waste. If 
there is only a small quantity, it must he husbanded and made 
to flow over as great a surface ns possible. If there is water 
only nt particular seasons of the year, and at. a time when it 
would not be of much use to tho land, it may lie kept in ponds, 
and it will lose none of its qualities by being exposes) to die 
air. If animal or vegetable matter in a partial state of decom¬ 
position is added to this water, it will much improve it's 
quality. 

If there is not a want of water, there may lie a want of de¬ 
clivity to enable it to flow off, which is an essential part of 
irrigation. Art may iu this case assist nature by forming a 
passage for the water, either in its course towards the land to lie 
irrigated, or from it after it has effected its purpose. Where 
there is no natural exit, and it might cause too great an expense 
to make an arfifidflhe, the water may sometimes be led into 
shallow ponds, t^0r a great part is evaporated; or porous 
strata may be found by tiering, into which it can be mode to 
run and be dispersed. Along rivers where the fall is very 
imperceptible, a channel brought from a considerable distance 
may give such a command as to throw the water over a great 
extent of snrface; and to carry it off another channel may be 
cut, emptying itself at some distance Mow : thus lands which 
lie along the bonks of a river may be irrigated, although they 
are actually below the level of the river, and require honks to 
protect tbem from inundation. 


When the inrfaoe to bo irrigated is very flat and nearly 
level, it is necessary to form artificial elopes for the water to 
ran over. The whole of the ground it hud in liroad bade 
undulating like the waves of the sea. The upper port of throe ‘ 
beds is quite level Horn end to end, and here the channel or 
float which bring* the water on is out. From the edge of this 
channel the ground is made to elope a foot or two on both 
rides, and a ditch is cut at the bottom parallel to the float. 
The whole of the ground is laid out iu these beds. All the 
floats are supplied by a maiu channel at right angles to the 
beds, and somewhat above them, and all the ditches or drains 
run into a main ditch parallel to the main float, and below the 
lowest drain. The course of tire water is very regular. As 
soon as the flood-gates are opened it flows into all tho upper 
clinunrls, which it tills till they overflow iu their whole length. 
The sloping sides ore covered with a thin sheet of running 
water, which the lower drains collect and carry into the main 
ditch. 

Experience has shown that there are particular seasons when 
the water lios'tlie liest effect; a perfect command of it-il there¬ 
fore indispensable, and also a regular supply. During frost, 
when all dry meadows are in a state of tor|ior, and the vegeta¬ 
tion is suspended, the water-meadows, having a current of 
water continually flowing over them, ore protected from toe 
effect of frost, and the gross will continue to grow as long 0* 
the water flows over it. Too.much moisture however would 
be injurious, and the meadows are therefore laid dry by shuts, 
ting the flood-gates, whenever the temperature of the air la 
above freezing, liy this management the gross grows rapidly 
at the first sign of spring. Before the dry upland meadows 
have recovered the effects of frost ami begun to vegetate, the 
herbage of»the wnter.meadows is already luxiiriunt. As soon 
as they are fed off or cut for the first crop of buy, the water is 
immediately put on again, hut for a shorter time. > A renewed 
growth soon appears, and the grass is ready to be cut a second 
time when the dry meadows only give their first crop. Thus,' 
by judicious’ management, three or four crops of gruss are 
obtained in each season, or only one abmidnut crop is made 
into buy, and tlie sheep ami cattle feed off the others. The 
usual way in which (he grass of water-meadows is mode pro¬ 
fitable is by feeding ewes which have curly lambs till the 
middle of April. A short flooding soon reproduces a crop, 
which is mown for hay in June; another flooding gives ait 
abundant aftermath, which is either mown for hay, or fed off 
hy rows, bullocks, and horses; fur at this time the sheep, if 
postured in water-meadows, are very subject to the rot. The 
value of good water-meadows is very grout: when the water is 
suited to irrigation, they never require immuring; their fertility 
is kept up continually, and the only attention required is to 
weed out coarse aquatic plants. 

Water may be carried iu small channels through meadows 
without being allowed to overflow, and in this case the effect is 
similar to* that caused by rivers or brooks which wind slowly 
through valleys, and produce a rich verdure along their course. 
Tliis is watering, lint not pnqwrly irrigating. When this is 
done judiciously, the effect is very nearly the same os when the 
land is irrigated j and in hot climates it may be preferable, 
by giving a constant supply of moisture to the roots, while the 
plants arc growing. The great advantage of heater-meadows in 
England is not so much tin: superior quantity of grass or hay 
which is obtained when they are mown, as the early feed in 
spring, when all kinds of nutritive fodder arc scarce; when the 
turnips are consumed licfore the natural grass or the rye sown, 
for that purpose is fit to be fed off, the water-meadows afford 
abundant posture to ewes and lambs, which by tliis means are 
brought to an early market. The former who has water-mea¬ 
dows can put bis ewes earlier to the ram, without fear.of want¬ 
ing food for them and their lambs in March, which is the most 
trying season of the year for those who have sheep. At that 
time au acre of good grass may be worth os mucli fur a month 
as a later crop would for the remainder of the year. When 
it is inteuded to form a water-meadow on a surface which if 
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nearly level, or where n fall of only two or three feet can he 
obtained in a considerable length, the whole of the land must 
be laid hi beds about 30 or .10 feet wide, the middle or crown 
of these beds being on a level with the main feeders, and the 
bottoms or drains on a level with the lower exit of the water, 
or a little above if. To form these beds most expeditiously, if 
the ground is already in grass, the sod may lie pored off and 
relaid alter the beds are formed, by wliicli mean* the grass will' 
be sootier re-established; hut except in very heavy soils, when 
the grass is some time in taking root, the easiest and cheapest 
way i» to plough the land two or three times towards the centre, 
and dig out the drain with the spade: the earth out of the 
drains, and that which is taken out of the upper trench or 
feeder, may be apreud over the bed to give it the proper slope. 
A roller passed over the bod in the direction of its length will 
lay it even, and the seeds of grasses being sown over it, the 
water may be let on for a very short time to make them spring. 
As soon as the gross is two or three incites above ground a re¬ 
gular flooding may be given, and in a very abort time the 
sward will be complete. Instead of sowing seed, tufts of grass 
cut from old sward may be spread over the newly-formed 
beds, and they will soon cover the ground. The Kalian rye¬ 
grass, which has been lately introduced into this country from 
Lombardy and Switzerland, grows so rapidly, that if it be sown 
in February, or as soon as the snow ami frost ore gone, it will 
afford a good crop to feed off in April, or to mow for hay by 
the beginniug of May; and after that it may lie cut repeatedly 
during (lie summer. Hut where the soil is good and the water 
abundant, good natural grasses will spring up without much 
sowing, and soon equal the old water-meadows. 

It seems essential to tho formation of a good water-meadow 
that the bottom be porous, anil free from stagnant water; hence 
under-draining is ofteu indispensable before a water-meadow 
can he established j and a peat-hog, if drained and consolidated, 
may have water carried over its surface, and produce very 
good heritage. If the soil is a very stiff clay, draining is almost 
indispensable where a Water-meadow is to lie made. The more 
porous the soil tlie less depth of water is required, which is not 
obvious ut first sight; but the clay lets the water run over tho 
surface without soaking into the roots, whereas tho porous soil 
is soon soaked to a considerable depth. The water must there¬ 
fore he longer on the elay than on (he sand or gravel to produce 
the same effect. If tho water is properly applied, all kinds of 
soils may be converted into fertile water-meadows. On very 
stiff clays a coat of sanil or gravel, where it cau he easily put 
on, will greatly improve 'tho herbage. It should not lie 
ploughed in, but laid on the surface two or three inches thick.: 
chalk will also improve the herbage. 

The usual time of letting on the water on watcr-incnduws is 
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just before Christmas, and it may' continue to flow over the 
land as long as the frost lasts: in mild weather it may be 
turned off during the day and put on again at night until the 
frost is gone. The grass will soon begin to grow, and lie ready 
to be fed off. When this is done the water it immediately let 
on for a short time, and turned off again to allow the ground 
to dry after a few days’ flooding, and the water is let on again 
at short intervals. The warmer the air is, the shorter time must 
the water be allowed to cover the meadows. As soon os the 
grass is five or six inches long it must be left dry entirely till 
it is mown or fed off. In summer (he floodings must be very 
short, seldom more than 21 hunrs at a time, but frequent. 
Thus a great weight of grass may be obtained year after year 
without, any manure being put on the land, care being taken 
that where the surface is not quite even the hollows bo Oiled 
up with earth brought from unother place, or dug out of the 
drain, if that should lie partially filled up with the soil which 
the water has carried into it. We alluded before to a case 
where water may remain a considerable time on the land with¬ 
out injury; this is, when there are inundations from rivers, 
which rise above their beds in spring, and cover the low mea¬ 
dows which lie along their hunks. In this case the grass, 
which has not yet sprung up, is protected from the cold, and 
if there is a deposit from the water there is a considerable ad¬ 
vantage. Hut when it subsides, it must be made to run off 
entirely, without leaving small pools, by which the grass 
would invariably he injured. Small ditches or channels are 
usually dug, by which ull the water may run off, unless where 
the subsoil is very porous, or the land is well under-drained, 
which is seldom the case in these low meadows, for the drains 
would be apt to lie choked by the earthy deposit from the 
water. Tlipse inundations can sometimes be regulated by 
means of dykes and fiood-gates, in which caso they partake of 
the advantages of irrigation, urn! also of that deposition of fer¬ 
tilizing mud whieh is called warping. 

In the plan {Jig. 1) AA is a river which has a consider¬ 
able fall, and then flows through a level plain. A consi¬ 
derable channel is cut at 11, where there is a rapid fall over 
a natural or artificial dam. This channel is carried round a 
lfill and supplies a series of channels, C.C.II, placed Wow 
each other, funning catcli-work along a declivity. A portion 
of the water goes on to D, where it supplies the feeders of a 
regular set of ridges, or beds, made as More described, from 
which the water returns into the river by a main trench, into 
which all the drains run. 

On the other side of the river, where the slopes lie somewhat 
differently, there are several examplesof catch-work, the black 
lines representing the drains which receive the water after it 
lias flowed over the surface, and carry it into the river below. 
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Fig 2 la the *ertion at ealeh work a, a, err the (eerier* , k, the (train, 
r,c c, <, intermediate channels which net u feeder* end drain* 


Fig S. 



Ridge work 

I its > » the section of too adjoining ridge* a, a, the fredor*; I, l>, 6, the 
drain*. 


Fig i 



Fig tua sluice to regulate the flow of oator 

It » evident that nil the fiedera nre nearlv buiirantnl, to allow 
the witir to flow over thtir eiilee 

1’plaud routines are poitinn* of knit on whirli the liaftiral 
graw s grow spontaneous!v The plants whirl) form the na¬ 
tural aw nut ire tint eimtinril to the (amtlvnl the pinmme.e, hut 
m.vnv other pi tufa, c hn tie with ptriunial mots, form pari ol 
tlu tilling* In the rnhfst lulls the variety is exieedmgly 
gnat W heri a sod is tiken up. anil all lln plants on it are 
<x lmimil (he spent swill lie lonntl very inimtrmis, and in 
the stun (.round the pi uils will vary hi drill rent vents, sons 
In induct one to coin hide, tlial, like most olhtr hcrhaeeons 
pi mis (he grasses degenerate whin they have giovvn fm it long 
time on the a ime spot, ami that a Itiud «( rotation is tsfahlished 
by i iture It is clmfly m Ihost pastures where the grasses 
in illowed tn grow till the} form their sied that this is nb- 
serville, lor when they an closely tetl, and nut allowed to 
shod out a seed slim, they are less subject to degrneiate and 
disappear This may lien tensmi why cxpci icuc til dan vmtii 
lire so unwilling to allow thur hi it pastures to In mow it for 
hiy Close fieditig is atwavs rousiderrd the must advan¬ 
tageous Ixith to the cattle and the prujnutiir. 

The only way m winch i jiastiire tan lie profitable is by 
feeding stotk , and its value is m the cxnrt proportion to the 
number of sheep or cattle winch can tie fed upon it in a lemon 
R\ti naive (Matures are often measured onlv by their rapacity, 
m this respii t 1 hus w« sjieak of downs for 1000 sheep, and 
ni Switii i land and othir mountumous cmmtnes, they talk of 
a mountain of 10, fO, or 100 cows, without any mentaiii of 
t xtent in acres. 

When n pasture Is naturally rich, the only care required is 
tn stock it judiciously, to move the cattle frequently from one 
spot to another (for whit h purpose mtlosures will fenced are 
highly advantagini^^md to eradicate certain plants which 
are ustle-s or noAH, such as dotks and thistles, furse, 
broom, briars, atul tnoms. Tlie dung of tits cattle also, when 
lift m heaps as it is dropped, kills the gross, and introduces 
coarse and less palatable plants. This must be carefully 
beat about and spread, or earned togetlier in heaps to make 
composts with earth, to manure the poorer meadows or the 
arable land. All that it required iu rich pastures in which 
rows and oxen are fed, and whlrh are properly stocked, is to 
j revent the increase ot the coarser and lees nutritive plants. 
V veiling is as impntant m grots as in anAe land; and if it 
is neglected the consequence w ill soon be observed by the in¬ 


ferior quality of tbs feed. Da urine of the cattle Is the ma¬ 
nure which chiefly keeps up (he frrdlity of grass land} and 
although in hot and dry weather it frequently burtnfup the 
gross whet* it fells, when it is diluted by showers the improved 
appearance of the turface shows that its effect has not been 
detrimental. To enrich poor meadow* there is no manure to 
effective as diluted urine, or the drainings of stables and dung¬ 
hills. 

When pastures are poor, and the herbage is of a had qua¬ 
lity, the cause is m the soil. A poor arid soil is not fitted fbr 
grass, not one which is too wet from the abundance of springs 
and Ihr want of outlet fbr the water. These delta, to can Only 
lie remedied hy expensive Improvements. A soil winch Is 
too dry may lie improved by cultivation and judicious ma¬ 
nuring , but for this purpose it must he broken up and treated 
for some time as arable land * and it may be a question whe¬ 
ther nr not the expense of improving the soil will tie repaid by 
the superior qmvhtv of (he pasture when it lit again laid down 
to grass. In general the poor light sods, if they are worth cul¬ 
tivation, answer better os arable land, especially where the 
turnip husbandry is well understood. Die low wet day soil* 
may lie iunvaried into good pastures by draining them well; 
and judicious draining m such soils is the most profitable in- 
v istmeiil of capita! 

W lien old meadows have liven neglected or too often mown, 
without being recruited liy m mute oi iingation, they am often 
uv(mm with moss or lushes, .uni product) only a coarse sour 
glass. In that case, Ih sides draining it if required, the land 
must lie brokm up, amt undergo u regular course of tillage, 
until tlu whole of the old sward n destroyed, and a better 
< dilution of grasses cm era the sulfate If this Iw done judi- 
i imisly, the pasture will not only Is* greatly improved in the 
quality, liut also m the qii entity of the grass, 'there is a pre¬ 
judice against the breaking up of old grins land, wlm h has 
arum hum the improper manner m whnh it it fiiqueutly 
effected 'lira sward when rnttui is a powetlul manure, and 
product* great erupt of corn, and this tempts die farmer to 
nptat tin sowing of com on newly brokm up lands, The 
futility it reduced rapidly , and whin grass seeds me town 
aftn sevi ral i nips ot com, the soil ha* been ihpmed of a great 
jHiitiun nt the humus and vtgitihle matter ninth is essential 
to the growth ot nth grass. Hie pi opt r melhodof (renting 
grassland, broken up to imprmeit, is to take no more Corn 
c nip* than will pay the ex]xuse ol breaking up, iailing earth, 
limt, or other subetumea upon it, to improve the toil, and to 
lay it down to grass again 

It the soil is fit for turnips, no licltcr crop can be sown to 
pn [tare for the grass seeds, whit h should lie sown without a 
i urn crop, c xccpt wlitrc the tun is powerful, and the seed IS 
sownlati ui spring hut autumn is by fir the lies) season for 
■.owing glass sieds for pi rnimicnt pasture ’1 umips of an rally 
kind ifray lie sown m May, and f< d off with sheep m August or 
SeptcmUr; and the ground tiring only very slightly ploughed, 
nr rather scarified, and harrowed fim, the *nds may lie sowu 
and rolled in Tht species of grasses town most depend on 
the nature of the sod, hut it is impossible to be too t ban e m 
tlie selection That mixture of Chaff and tin* half njie semi* 
of weeds, commonly called hay seeds, winch js rnlleclcd from 
the stable lolts, should lx* carefully rejee ted, and none but 
seeds rijaned and collected on purpose should be sown. Thw 
Trituitum re]ien« fwhile clover;, tlie Info!mm medium (cow- 
grass), Mcdicago lupinuU (trefoil), foil mm [Koran* (eye 
grass), the [mas and testuess, are tin) best kind* of grant*. A 
very easy way of obtaining good *cnl is to keep a piece of 
good meadow shut up from tlie rattl* early in spring, care¬ 
fully weeding out any coarse games, and letting the h**t 
arrive at full maturity, then mow ami dry tlie crap, and 
thresh it out upon a eloth This will give the best mixture of 
seeds; but some of tlie earliest will have limi shed, and throe 
should Ik collected separately, or purchased from the seeds¬ 
men. Before winter the ground will already be covered with 
a fine green, if the seed bos hot o plentiful The quantity pep 
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mm of tbe mixed seed* should not be leei (ban 30 or 40 
potuidi to ineure a close pile tbe next pear. If tbe toil is not 
- naturally rich, liquid manure, or urine dilated with water, 
should be carried to tbe field in a water-cart, and the young 
grass watered with it. Tbit will to invigorate tbe plauts that 
' they will strike and tiller abundantly. They should be fed 
off by sheep, hut not toe close. Tire tread of the sheep arid 
their urine will tend to make fire pile of grots close; and the 
year after this the new pasture will only be distinguished from 
the old by its verdure and freshness. 

In some soils which are not congenial to grass, the seed does 
not take so well as in others; and there is a great difficulty 
in producing a good sward. In this case recourse may be liad 
to planting, or, as some call it, inoculating gross. This is 
done by taking pieces of sward from au old meadow, and 
spreading them over the surface of the laud to lie laid down, 
after it bos lieeri ploughed and prepared bribe tame manner as 
it would be to receive the seed. The turf of the old meadow 
it taken up with a peculiar instrument in strips two inches 
wide/and these strips are cut across to as to form little square 
pieces, which are spread over Ihe ground, leaving about lire 
or six inches of interval between every two pieces. The heavy 
roller presses them into the ground. These tufts soon spread 
and fill up all the intervals with a complete old sward. This 
it a very effectual method of producing a permanent pasture. 

The fertility produced by grass which is fed by cattle nnd 
theep bas given rise to the practice of convesting arable land 
to pasture for a certain timo in order to recruit its strength. 
The old iiotiou was that the lutul had rat, which, liy a confu¬ 
sion of ideas, was associated with the rest of the labourers and 
the horses. Ploughing was called working the land; and 
lome men talked of working out the heart of the land by 
ploughing. In our moist climate there is seldom any danger 
if over-ploughing. Tbe land, by being in gross, has much 
vegetable matter added to it from the fibres of the roots which 
lie and decay, as well us from the other porta of die gross, 
thick draw nourishment from the atmosphere, and impart it 
» the 'roots. Thus in time an accumulation of humus is 
ormed; and when the laud is ploughed, the rotting of the 
ward greatly increases it. Every species of plant thrives 
veil in this improved soil. 

It is well known that land which has been some years in 
pass Is improved in fertility. The convertible system of 1ms- 
landry takes advantage of this fact; and all its ait consists in 
eproducing a good pasture without loss of time, after having 
imped the benefit of tbe fertility imparled to the laud during 
itree or four years when it was in grass. Good posture is very 
wofitable; so ore good crops: by making the one subsertimt 
0,' Hie other, the farmer who adopts the convertible system is 
uahled to pay higher rents, and still have a better profit than 
hose who adhere to a simple rotation of unnual crops, 

• In laying down a field to grass for a very few yeqys, the 
OOdC of proceeding is somewhat different from that which is 
•Commended for producing a permanent pasture. Clover in 
his W«e is always- a principal plant, both the red and the 
ihita; these with annual orperetuiiol rye-grass are sowu with 
mop of corn in spring, am&Mgin to show themselves before 
arvest- Hie grasses are often mown the Ant year after they 
re sown, on accouut of the abundance and value of the red 
lover; but the best formers recommend the depasturing them 
rith sheep, to strengthen tbe roots and increase the bulk. 
Various circumstances, such as a greater demand for clover 

8 , or for fat cattle, may make mowing or feeding most pro- 
td«; but when there is not a decided advantage in making 
should always he preferred. At all event* the 
Inf'lhe farmer should be to have hie land in good 
and tVce from weeds when the grass is sown, 
good, he is certain of good crops after it with 
*■ ‘ 'Ta.Ot manure. 

1 jmially sown ou an acre, when the laiicj is. laid 


down to grass, ate as follows t-j-Reit tgovsr 12 lb., white 01b., 
trefoil 4 lb., rib-gram 2 lb., and 2 pecks of Pocey’s rye-gnus. 
Sometimes cockfoot-grass (Dzcfylit glomerate) and cow-grass 
(Trifolium medium) are added. 1 This is for a field intended 
to remain four or five years in grass. 

The introduction of artificial meadows, in districts where 
the soil seemed not well adapted-for pasture, has greatly in¬ 
creased the number of cattle and sheep reared and fattened, 

- and has caused greater attention to be paid to the means'of 
improving the breeds of both. 

In the neighbourhood of large towns there are many mea¬ 
dows, which, without being irrigated, are mown every year, 
arid only fed between hay harvest and the next spring. These 
^require frequent manuring to keep them in heart, ami with 
this assistance they produce great crops of hay every year. 
The management of this grass land is well understood in Mid¬ 
dlesex. Sometimes tbe meadows are manured with stable 
dung which lias been laid in a heap for some time, and been 
turned over to rot it equally. This is put oil soon after tbe 
hay is cut, and the rains of July wash the dung into the 
ground: hut if a very dry and hot summer follows, little 
benefit is produced by the dung, which is dried up, and most 
of the juices evaporated. A better method is to make a com¬ 
post with earth and dung, and, where it can be easily obtained, 
with chalk, or the old mortar of buildings pulled down. The 
best earth is that which contains most vegetable matter; and 
as many of these meadows are on a still' clay soil, which re¬ 
quires to be kept dry by o]ieii drains and wuter furrows, the 
soil dug out of these and carted to a corner of the meadow 
makes an excellent foundation for the compost. It is some¬ 
times useful to plough furrows at intervals to take off the su¬ 
perfluous surface-water in winter; the earth thus raised by the 
plough is excellent to mix in the compost: having liecu 
turned over with dung, sweepings of streets, or nny other ma¬ 
nure, so as to form a uniform moss, it is spread over the laud 
in winter; urul in spring a bush-luirruw is druwn over the 
meadow, and it is rolled with a heavy roller. All this com¬ 
post is soon washed into the ground, and invigorates die roots 
of the gnus. It is brttcr to put ou a slight coating of this 
compost every year than to give a greater portion of manure, 
every three or four years, os is (lie practice of some farmers. 
When grass land is let to a tenant, it requires some attention, 
and particular conditions in the lease, to prevent the meadows 
being deteriorated by continual mowing without sufficient 
manuring. It is very common to insist on a cart-load of stable 
dung heiug bought for every load of hay which is made and 
not consumed ou the premises. Sometimes the tenant is 
bound to feed the land in alternate years; hut if horses or 
heavy cnttle should be taken in, especially in spring and au¬ 
tumn, they may do more harm by their treading, when the 
ground is soft, than would have been done by taking off a 
crop of hay. When the proprietor of meadows resides near 
them, lie often finds it most profitable to keep them in hand, 
and sell tbe crop when it is fit to he mown. In that case he 
must lie careful to manure them sufficiently, or his profits will 
soou diminish rapidly. The grazing of cattle has generally 
been a more profitable occupation than simply tilling the 
land. The capital required is considerable, but the current 
expenses are not great. The grazier is not subject to suoli 
total failures os the farmer of arable laud is in his crojis. With 
a little experience and prudence, be can always reckon on a 
certain return. An acre of good land, worth 40*. 

rent, is supposed to produce 200 lb. of mbit in the year. If 
this is worth 6d. a-pound, the gross produce it 61, per acre. 
Tlie expenses will not exceed 10s. per acre, so that here is a 
net profit of 2/. 10s. per acre with little or no risk; few arable 
farms will average this net profit. By uniting the raising of 
com and the grazing of cattle and sheep,the greatest profit is 
probably obtained, and this is the great argument in favour of 
the convertible system of husbandry. 



THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 

Bx ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

§ 1.—HISTORICAL BALLADS. 

i 1 “ Th»t piece nf song, 

Thst old and antique song we heard laat night."—SnaKlPMfv 


To Bishop Percy in the south, anti Sir Walter Scott in the 
north, we owe the recovery, as well as restoration, of some j 
of our finest historical ballads; strains alike welcome to the' 
rude and the polished, and not dear alone, as Walton avers, to 
savage virtue, and tolerated only before piv il policy had hu¬ 
manised our ancestors. They won the admiration of the chi¬ 
valrous Sidney, and the praise of the cla«sic Addison; they 
moved the gentlest bruits unit the strongest minds, and, though 
rough nnd often uumelodious, sham! the public lute with the 
polished compositions of our noblest poets. Their influence is 
still felt throughout our land, hut more especially among the 
hills and glens and old towers of the northern border. Tad us 
attempt to conduct the reader over the green hills, through 
the haunted glens, among the dear streams and mined towel’s 
which arc famous in ballad verse, giving life at the same time 
t,o our own remarks liy quoting choice snatches of the finest of 
our historical strains. 

f’llKVV CIIACE. 

Had two minstrels resolved to conceive and produce imagi¬ 
native legends of sea and land, they rould have brought forth 
nothing more romantic in narrative, or more poetic in cii- 
rnmsfance, than * Chevy Chare,' and 1 Sir Andrew Barton.’ 
They arc history and truth : hut history excited, elevated, and 
inspired ; truth all life, spirit, and heroism. They record con¬ 
tests of a national character which fell out when these king¬ 
doms were not. as now, united ; and they celebrate the deeds 
of the fiery Douglases, the heroic Percies, and the chivalrous 
Howards : they are perfect examples of our best ballad spirit, 
and of that manly feeling which generally distinguished the 
warfare waged of old by the English oud Scotch. Blood was 
not shed from a tiger-like love of spilling it : vengeance Imd 
no part in their strife; even the hards, who shared in the 
fiay and recorded it, raise no cry of exultation or of triumph. 

The English on the one side,' 1 says Froissart, who lived 
when Chevy Chace was fought, mill had conversed with the 
different waniurs, “ ami the Scots on the other, are good men 
of war; for when they meet there is a hard light without spar¬ 
ing, as long as spears, swords, axes, or daggers will endure. And 
when they are well beaten, and the one party hath olikiiurd 
the victory, they then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and 
nre so joyful, that such ns are taken they will admit to ran¬ 
som ere they stir from the field ; so that shortly each of them 
is so coutrut with other, that at their departing they will 
courteously say, ‘ God thank you.' " 

The battle of Chevy Chpce hail its origin in the rivalry of 
the Percies and DougUovfor honour and arms : their castles 
and lands lay uti the Border; their pennons off met on the 
Marches; their war-cries were raised either in hostility or de¬ 
fiance when the Border riders assembled; nud though the 
chiefs of those haughty names had encountered on fields of 
battle, this seemed to stipulate rather than satisfy their'desire 
of glory : iu the spirit of those chivalrous times Percy made a 
row that he would enter Scotland, take his pleasure in the 
Border woods for three summer-days, and slay at his will the 
deer ou the domain of his rival. “ Tell him,'"said Douglas, 


when the vaunt was reported^ tell him he will find one day 
more than enough.’’ lytu Scotland, with 1800 chosen archers 
and greyhounds for the chace, Percy marched accordingly, at 
the timewhen yeomen win their hay;’’ the dogs ran, the 
arrows flew, aud great was 1 the slaughter among the bucks of 
the Bonier, As Percy stood a;ut guard on “ a hundred dead 
fallow-deer" and 1 “ harts of grice,’’ and tasted wine aud 
venison hastily cooked under the greenwood tree, he said to 
his men, ** Douglas vowed he would meet me here; but 
since lie is not come, nnd.we. have fulfilled our promise, let us 
he gone.'’ With that one of his squires exclaimed— 

“ bo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

HU men In armour bright: 

Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in our sight; 

Alt men of pleasant. Tiviot-dale, 

Fast liy tin 1 river Tweed. 

O reuse your sport, Karl Perry said, 

And take your hows with speed," 

It was indeed high time to quit the chace of the deer and 
feel that their bowstrings were unchufed anil serviceable, for 
stern work was at hand. The coming of the .Scots is an¬ 
nounced with a proper minstrel (Intirixh : — 

*• Karl Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron hold, 
ltode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

Show me, said lie, whose men you he, 

That hunt so boldly here ; 

That without my consent do cliuso 
And kill my fallow-deer.” 

To this haughty demand the first man that made answer 
was Perey himself: he replied, “ Wc choose not to say whoso 
mruweure; but we will risk our best Idood to slay dies* 
fallow-deer.” By St. Bride, then, one of us shall die! ” ex¬ 
claimed Douglas in anger. ” ! know thee; thou art an earl 
as well as myself, and a Percy too: so set thy men aside, for 
•they have done me no offence; draw thy sword, and let uf 
settle this feud ourselves.” And he sprung to the ground us 
he spoke. “ Be ho accursed,” replied Percy, “ wlio says my 
to this;” and he drew bis sword alsq.• 

“ Then stepp'd a gallant squire forth, 

Witheringinti was his name; 

Who said, J would not liave it told 
To Henry out king for shame. 

That e'er my captain fought ou foot, 

Aud 1 stood looking on. 

You are two earls, said Withcringtmi, 

And 1 a squire alone: 

I'll do the best that do I may, 

While ( liave power to.stand: 

While 1 have power to wield my sword, 

I’ll fight with heart and baud.” 

This resolution met with the instant support of the English 
bowmen. The Scottish writers allege that it was acceptable 
to the chiefs m the southron side, who could not hut feel that 
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their Percy mi no match for the terrible Dougin*. Be that 
m it may, the interposition of Withnington seconded by 
a flight of arrow*:— 

“ Our English archer* bent tlieir bow*, 

Their heart* were good arnl true: 

At the lint flight of arrow* sent 
Full fourscore Scot* they slew.” 

Till* sudden discharge and severe execution did not dismay 
Douglas: 11 his men of pleasant Tiviot-dale 1 levelled their 
spears and rushed on the English archers, who, throwing aside 
their bows, engaged in close contest with sword and axe. 

“ The battle closed on every side, 

No slackness there was found, 

And many a gallant gentleman (p 

lay gasping on the ground. 

O, hut it was a grief to see. 

And likewise for to hear 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 

• And scatter’d here and there." 

In die midst of the strife the two leader* met, and that 
•ingle combat eusued which Witlierington had laboured to 
prevent s they wore both clad in complete mail, and the en¬ 
counter was tierce:— 

“ They ftiught until they both did sweat. 

With swords of temper'd steel; 

Until the blood, like drops of rain, 

They trickling down did feel." 

“ Field thee, Percy," exclaimed Douglas, who seem* to 
have thought that he had the best of it,: " Yield thee. 1 
shall freely pay thy ransom, and thy advancement shall he 
high with nur Scottish king." This was resented by the high- 
souled Englishman :— 

“ No, Douglas, quoth Kail l’crry then, 

Thy proffer 1 do scorn : 

1 would not y ield to tiny .Scot 
That ever yet was liorii.’’ 

During this brief parley the contest among their followers 
raged far and wide; nor had the peril of Percy been unob¬ 
served by one who had the power to avert it: as he ntlered 
the heroic sentiment recorded In the last verse, an end—a no' 
uncommon one in those days—wus put to the combat between 
the two earls :— 

*• With that there came an arrow keen 
Out of on English bow, 

Which struck Earl Douglas to the heait 
A deep nod deadly blow.” 

*• Fight on, my merry men," exclaimed the expiring hero. 
Percy was deeply moved -. he took the dead man by the hand, 
turd said, *■ Earl Douglas, I would give all my lands to save 
thee: a more redoubted knight never perished by such a 
chance.” The full of Douglas was seen from a distant part of 
the strife by a gallant knight uf Scotland, who vowed iustnut 
vengeance - 

“ Sir Hugh Montgomery was lie call'd, 

Who with a spear most bright. 

And mounted on a gallant steed. 

Rode llereely through the light. 

He pass'd the English art-hem all. 

Without or dread or fear, 

And through Earl Perry* fair budie 
He thrust hi* hateful spear. 

With such a vehement force and might 
He did hi* body gore. 

The spear ran through the other tide 

i A long cloth-yard and more.” 

The career of the Scot and the fall of the Englishman were 
observed and avenged. The Scottish spear, the national wea¬ 
pon of the north, wo* employed against Percy; the cloth-yard 
shaft, the national waspon of the south, was directed against 
Montgwnsty 


“ Thus did those two bold nobles die, 

Whose courage none could stain. 

An English sreber soon perceived 
His nobis lord was slain : 

He had a bow bent in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree; 

An arrow of a cloth-yard length 
Unto the head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery there 
So right his shaft he set; 

The gray-goose wing that wo* ibereou 
In hi* heart's blood wo* web” 

With the fall of their chief* and leaders the contest did not 
conclude: the battle began at break of day: Douglas and 
Percy are supposed to have fallen in the afternoon; hut squires 
and grooms carried on the contention till the suu was set; and 
even when the evening bell rung it wa* scarcely over. “ Of 
twenty hundred .Scottish spears,” says the English version of 
the ballad, " scarce fifty-five did flee.” “ Of fifteen hundred 
Scottish spears,” says the northern edition, “ went home but 
fifty-three." So both nations claim the victory; but ill on 
older copy the minstrel leaves it undecided; though Froissart, 
in the account which he drew from knights of both lands, 
says the Scotch were the conquerors. On both sides the flower 
of the border chivalry was engaged. The warlike name* of 
land, Heron, Widdriiigton, Eidilel, Ratclifl'e, and Egerton, 
were sufferers on the side of the Percies; while with Douglas 
fell Montgomery, Scott, Sainton, Johnstone, Maxwell, and 
Stewart of Dalsivintoii. The ]ienuoti and spear of Peicy were 
carried with Montgomery’s body to the castle of Eglintou; 
and it i* said that, when a late duke of Northumberland re¬ 
quested their restoration, the carl uf Eglintou replied, "There 
is os good lea-land here us oil Chevy Chaco—let Percy come 
ami take them." 

We shall not attempt to viudicate our admiration of this 
ballad by quoting the praise uf Sidney, the cutirism of Ad- 
disoii, or the commendation of Scott: there ure, we believe, 
few memories without a |Hirlii>n of it : we have heard it quoted 
by the dull as well as by the bright; by the learned as well 
as by the illiterate; nay, we mice heard an acsoniplidled lady 
sing it to the harp while the greatest genius of <>iir isle since 
the days of Milton witnessed its bfuuly by In* tears. Nor 
was it the heroism and chivalry of the ballad which called 
forth such testimony-: it contains hits of tenderness which our 
painters as well as our poets have fell :— 

" Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail; 

They wash’d their wounds in brinish tears. 

Hut all would not prevail. 

Their hod ics. hat hell in purple gore. 

They Iwre with them away ; 

And kiss'd them dead a thousand times 
Ere they were clad in clay.” 

Silt Amihcvv Bahtox. 

Let us turn from the heroic contest on laud to the no less 
heroic strife at sea la-tween England and Scotland : we shall 
find in the ballad of ‘ Sir Andrew Horten ' uetions as chival¬ 
rous, a devotion as unswerving, and poetic seutimeut as bright 
and Infty, as are exhibited in the song of • Chevy Chuce.' 
The battle which this ballad celebrates was fought in the year 
lfill, between a gallant Scottish mariner, Sir Andrew Barton, 
aud Sir Thomas Howard and Sir Edward his brother, son* to 
the earl ,‘of Surrey, afterwards duke of Norfolk. Barton, it 
appears, having suffered both insult aud Ion from the Portu¬ 
guese, fitted out two ships of war, by permission of James IV. 
of Scotland, to make reprisals, and such was his success that 
lie enriched himself and became the terror of the sea*. Under 
pretence of searching for Portuguese merchandise, he stopped 
and, it is added, pillaged, some of the ships of England. This 
so exasperated Surrey, that he declared at the English council- 
board that the narrow seas should not be so infested while he 
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had an estate to hniih i ship, and a mb to tomund one. 
King Henry took Surrey at hie word: (wo ihipa were fitted oat 
at the earl's expense, end sent to tea under the command of hi* 
ton*, with arden to intercept mid capture Barton, which they 
were not the lew willing to undertake, knowing that hie ehipe 
were richly laden. The engagement which ensued woe bloody 
and obstinate, and of long duration; but the fortune of the 
Howards prevailed: Barton fell fighting valiantly; his ships 
were carried into the Thames: the wealth obtained was large, 
and Sir Edward Howard was soon afterwards created Admiral 
of England. This art, committed in the time of peace, 
exasperated the Scots: Henry, to pacify them, liberated the 
crews, and offered to allow the aggrieved parties to prosecute 
their claims of restitution in the English courts of law. 

The ballad begins by saying that one day, as King Henry 
rode out on the tide of the Thames to take the air, no leas than 
fourscore of the merchants of Loudon came and knelt before 
him. “ Welcome, welcome, rich merchants all,” said the 
king, pleased with their humility. “ By the rood, sire," ex¬ 
claimed the whole fourscore, ‘*we are not rich merchants; 
how indeed can we l»e so, since a cruel rover, a proud Scot, 
attacks us, as we sail, and robs us of our merchandise 1 " The 
king frowned on lord unil merchant, and swore by the true 
crow tliat he thought no one dared to do his land such 
wrong: then, fixing hit eye on Howard, he added, “ Have 1 
never a lord in my realm who will fetch that proud Scot into 
iny presence f” “ 1 will attempt it, at least, my liege,” re¬ 
plied Howard. “Thou!” said Henry; “no, no; thou art 
very young, and yon Scot is an exjwrienced maimer.” “ If 
1 fail to conquer him," replied Howard. “ I will never again 
uppear licfore you.” 11 Go, then,’' answered Henry, “ and 
choose two of my best ships, and man them with my abtest 
mariners.’’ Howard, though young, selected ships ami sea¬ 
men with the skill of a veteran :— 

“ The first man that Lord Howard chose 
Was the ablest gunner in all thereulm, 

Though lie was threescore yean and ten; 

Good l’efer Simon was his name. 

Pcfiw, says he, 1 must to the sen. 

To bring home a traitor live or dead ; 

Before all gunners 1 have chosen thee, 

Of a hundred gunners to be the head. 

If you, iny lord, have chosen me, 

Of a hundred gunners to take tire head ; 

Then hang me up t>n you maimnast-tree 
If 1 miss my mark one shilling bread. 

My lord then chose a bowman rare, 

Whose active hands had gained fame ; 

In Yorkshire was this gentleman borne, 

And Willmrq Horseley was his name.” 

This Yorkshire archer had skill equal to tluit of the veteran 
gunner; so with plenty of gun* and pikes and good yew-lwws, 
nnil able crews and seaworthy ships, Howard set sail on this 
adventure. He was but sluirt way gone wlien he met Henry 
Hunt, a merchant of Newcastle, who, with “ a heavy lieart 
and a careful mind,'’ was an his voyage homeward. " Hast 
thou seen Andrew Barton,” inquired Howard, “ or const than 
tell me aright of him f ” “ Ah, hut too well can 1 speak of 

that cruel Scotch rover, 1 replied Henry Hunt j “ lie met me 
hut yesterday, and roblied me of all 1 possessed ; and now I 
go to lay my complaint at the throne of King Henry.” “ Thou 
slialt not need, man,’ - said Howard ; “ return and show me 
Andrew Ikuton, and for every shilling lost I sliall give thee 
three." “ Ah, ye little know whom ye seek,’’ answered Henry 
Hunt:— 

“ He is brass within and steel without. 

With beams on his top-castle strong, 

And eighteen pieces of ordinance 
He carries on each side alor^. 

Ar.d he hath a pi unace dight; 

St. Andrew's cron that is bis guide—. 

His pinnace heartth niMKore men. 

And fifteen cannons on each side. 


Were ye twenty ships and he but one, 

1 swear, by kirk and bower and ball, 

He would overcome them every one, * 

If once bis beams they do downfsih 
This is cold coinfort, said my lord. 

To welcome a stranger thus to the tsa ; 

But 111 bring him and Ida ships to shore. 

Or to Soonaud lie shall carry me.” 

“ I’ll go with yon, and that willingly, 1 ' said the atout man 
of Newcastle; ” but you must have a gunner skilful enough 
to sink hit pinnace~yt>u must tut allow him to send a man 
aloft to lower his bnarding-lieamt—and you must permit me 
to set you a gluts in which his ship will be reflected, be it day 
(flight.” •< All this shall be as you wish," said Howard, 
continued on hit course. 

“ The merchant srt my lord a glare, 

Bo well apparent in hit eight; 

And un the morrow by uiua o’clock 
He show’d him Kir Andrew Barton, knight. 

His hatch-hoard it was gilt with gold, 

Bo clearly dight it duut«d the ee; 

Now by iny faith, laird Howard tuyif 
This is a gallant sight to sea.” 

" Take in your jjetmoin,” said Howard to hit men, “ and 
put up a peeled wliiow-wond, and let us look like merchants 
ou a voyage of profit.” As they did this they passed Hartou’s 
ship without notice or salute : the Scot was incensed, “ Now, 
by the rood,’’ lie exclaimed, “ 1 have ruled tint sea there 
full three years and mote, and never saw chnrlet so scant of 
courtesy before. Go,” he said to the captain of his pinnace, 
“ fetch yarn! jiedlers hack; I swear they shall bo all hanged 
at my maiuinast.’’ Now was the counsel of Henry Hunt of 
use to Lord Howard: the first broadside from the pinnace 
having struck down his foremast and killed fourteen of his 
men, he called Simon his gunner and threaten*! to hang him 
if he failed to sink the pinnace 

“ Simon das old, but his heart it was hold, 

His ordinance lib laid right low ; 

He put in a chain full nine yards long, 

With other great shut, lew or mo. 

Ami lie let go his great-gmi-siult; 

So well lie settled it with his ee, 

The first sight that Sir Andrew Saw 
W as his pinnace sinking hi the sea.’’ 

When ‘Kir Andrew saw this, lie cried, “ I will falch yond 
pcdlers hack myself." “ Now spread your permons and boot 
your drums,” exclaimed ]yml Howard, “ and let the Boot 
know who we are.” “ Fight on, my galJnnt men,” said Sb 
Andrew, not at all alarmed ; “ this is the high admiral of 
England come to seek me on the sea.” As he said this be 
was assailed on both sides; threescore of his men fell hy one 
shot from old Simon, and fourscore fell by another from 
Henry Hunt. ” Ah!” cried lie, “ that lost deadly shot came 
thorn the merchant who was my prisoner but yosterday. Now, 
Gordon, thou wert ever good ami true; three hundred marks 
are thine to go aloft and let ray beams fall.” Gordon went 
aloft in a moment, but as “ he swerved (Ire mainmast-tree” 
an arrow from Horseley pierced his brain, and he fell life loss 
on the deck ; Hamilton, the sister's son of Sir Andrpw, wont 
next aloft, hut as he began to sway the heatns another shaft 
from the sarqe dread archer sent him (he same way as Gordon. 
A sad man was Sir Andrew when lie saw this. ” Go, fetch we 
my armour of proof,” he exclaimed: “J will go myself and 
lower the beams.” He clothed himself in his armour of proof, 
ami brave und noble, says the minstrel, lie looked, and went 
aloft dauntlessiy. “ Now, Horseley,” said Lord Howard, ” I 
will make thee a knight if thy shot is good; but if bad, I will 
liang thee!” “ Your honour shall judge,” whispered the 
archer; “ Init 1 have only two arrows left.” 

“ Sir Andrew he did swerve tire tree, 

With right good will he sw e rv ed Hum ; ■ 

Right on his breast did Horsolty bit. 

But the arrow bounded back again. 
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Than Hotteley sjiicd a privy place, 

With a perfect eye, ill a secret part; 

* Alt wider the spole of his right arm 
He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 

Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 

A little I’m hurt, but not yet slain; 

I’ll but lay me down and bleed awhile, 

And then I'll rise and fight again. 

Fight on, my men. Sir Andrew says, 

And never flinch lietiire the foe. 

And stand fast by St. Andrew’s cross 
Until you hear my whistle blow. 

They never heard his whistle blow, 

Which made their hearts wax sore adred ; 

Then Hurseley said, Aboard, my lord, V 

For well 1 wot Sir Andrew’s dead. 

They boarded tlieu his noble ship, 

They boarded it with might and main— 

Eighteen score Snots alive they found, 

The rest were either maim'd or slain.'' 

Howard struck o(T Sir Andrew’s head, saying, “ Hadsl thou 
been alive, 1 must not have looked on England for many a 
day.”—When King Henry saw the pale face, the hollow eves, 
and tlte noble countenance, “ 1 would give,” he said, " a 
thousand marks were that man alive as he is dead.” Henry 
Hunt wus advanced; Peter Simon rereived five hundred 
marks; and llorsriey was knighted. Such was the end of 
Sir Andrew Barton: hit invention of letting down lieams from 
his mainmast, to the discomfiture of his enemy, has jicrished 
with him, for no one has explained it scientifically or satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Kino Hunky and tub Miu.br ov Manskiki.u. 

That the ballads of 1 Henry the Second and the Miller of 
Mansfield,' and * Kdwurd the Fourth and the Tanner of Tam- 
wurth,' are records of rral events is u belief common to the 
shepherd, the husbandman, and the mechanic, if not coun¬ 
tenanced by the strict and scrupulous antiquary. They are 
true to the diameter of the people as well ns to the characters 
of the two mouarrhs; they are remarkable fur their jolly 
humour, tlnflk lively manners, and hearty and homely old 
Knglish feelings. 

To Henry II., one of the best mid most generous of our 
niniiarrhs, many romantic adventures ure ascribed: his lute 
passage* with the Fair Rosamond employed the pens of 
our early poets; his troubles, oeeusioued by his rebellious 
children, have called down the sympathy of all historians; 
while his encounter with the merry Miller of Mansfield not 
only furnished a theme fur “ a metre ballad-monger,’’ but 
seems to bare supplied Chaucer with a hint fur his iuimitulde 
story of tlie * Miller of Trompingtoti.' Percy, indeed, seeks 
the original of the ' Miller of Munslield,' in ‘ John the Reeve,’ 
5 poem on an adveuture between Kdwurd I. and one of 
hi* royal bailiffs. The resemblance is strong, hut bulhul- 
umken may say with the rural proverb, '* Like is a hail mark 
among your neighbour*' sheepit impossible to settle ori¬ 
ginality by the aid of resemhlanee. The story was popular, 
and une-poet reckoned he had as good a right to it as another. 
The ballad is very old, the humour genuine, and tin* incidents 
diverting. 

King Henry, says the minstrel, rode oil a time to Sherwood 
to limit the hart and the buck, which be did w itii such good¬ 
will that he left all hit lords for belli ml, and lost both his game 
and his way ; the more lie sought fur a road, the more astray 
lie went 

“ Wandering thus wearily, all alone, up and down. 

With a rude Miller he met at the last: 

Asking the ready way unto fair Nottingham; 

Sir, quoth the Miller, 1 mean not to jest. 

Yet 1 think, what I think, the sooth for to say, 

You do not lightly ride out of your way. 

Why, what dost thou think me, quoth nur King merrily. 

Passing thy judgment upon tne so brief? 


Good faith, said the Miller, I mean not to flatter thee, 

I guess thee to be but some gentleman thief s 
Stand thee back in die dark, and light not adown. 

Lest that 1 presently crack thy knave's crown,” 

The king smiled, and said, "I am not a thief, but a true 
gentleman. 1 have lost my way, and aeek for a lodging.’’— 
“ Thou a gentleman! ’’ exclaimed the Miller; “ whv, all thy 
estate liangs on thy back, and bast not one penny in div purse. 
Yet thou mayest be a true mao; and if thou art, 1 will give 
thee a lodging.”—“ A true man,” said his majesty, “ I have 
ever been, and there's my hand on it.”—“ Nay, friend,” olv 
served the Miller, “ I shake no hands in the dark; I must 
know thee better before we cross palms: but, cbme on, we are 
now close at my house.” At the house the king soon an-ived; 
it smelled strongly of pudding* oml teething souse, and was 
full of emoke ; yet for all the smoke there was light enough 
for the Miller to peruse the monarch's face by 

“ 1 like well thy countenance, thou hast an honest face; 
With my son Richard this night shall thim lie: 

Quoth his wife. By my troth it is a handsome youth, 

Yet it is best, husband, to deal warilye. 

Art thou no runaway, prithee youth tell i 
Show me thy passport, anil all shall lie well.’’ ’ 

The young monarch bowed as the wife urged her scruples. 
“ 1 am but a poor courtier,” lie said, “ and have ridden out of my 
way; any kindness you can show me will he amply requited." 

*■ Then to the Miller his wife whisper'd secretly, 

Saying, It sei-mcth this youth's of good kin. 

Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners; 

To turn him out certainly were a great sin. 

Yea, quoth he, you may see lie hath some grace. 

When he doth speak to his betters in place." 

The wife then said to King Henry—•* Young man, thou 
ari welcome; and as thou art welcome, thy lodging shall lie 
of the best; i will give fresh straw to thy bed, and spread 
good brown hempen sheets upon it." 

“ Then In their supjier were they set nrderlye. 

With hot hag-puddings nod good apple-pyo*, 

Nappy ale, good and stale, in a brown bowl, 

Which did about the hoard merrylye tniwl.” 

“ I drink to thee, good fellow, and to all who are ruled by 
petticoats, wherever they he,” said the Miller, taking an 
enormous pull at the howl : “ And I pledge thee faithfully, 
host,” replied the king, “ amt tliauk thee for this weleome; 
but let me mind manners and drink to thy son."—“ Prithee, 
friend," said Richard, “ talk less and drink nioic; you detain 
the howl.” The good ale opeued more fully the social Miller's 
heart, 

'• Wife, quoth the Miller, fetch me forth Lightfool, 

And of his sweetness a little we 'll taste. 

A f.iir venison-pasty brought she out presently: 

Hat, quoth the Miller; but, mind me, no u aste! 

Here* dainty Lightfoot, in faith, said the King, 

I never before ate of so dainty a thing." 

“It is no dainty at all here, sir,” said Richard,’the son, 
“ we rat of it every day—“ Indeed! " answered the king ; 
“ and in what town may it lie bought ?"—“ Bought!’’ ex- 
claimed the other; “ why we never pay a penny for it; we find 
it running betide us in merry Sherwood.” 

“ Then 1 think, said our King, tliat it is venison. 

Hack fool, quoth Richard, full well may know tliat; 
Never are we without two or three iu the house. 

Very well fleshed and excellent fat: 

But prithee say nothing wherever thou go; 

We would not for two-pence the king should it know.” 

“ Doubt me not,” replied Henry, “ the king shall never 
know more on it for meand after a mighty draught of that 
provincial compound of ale and wine called lamb's-wool, his 
majesty went to repose on bis fresh straw and sheets of brown 
hemp. His courtier*, who hod lost him at night, found him in 
the morning at the Miller's door ready to mount and begone. 
They dropped on their kmc* and called him * Sire,” which 
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made (be MiO«r , « heart start—he thought at once of hie rough 
welcome, the perilous secret of the vetuson-pshty, and of the 
gallows. 

“ The King, perceiving him fearfully trembling, 

Drew forth his sword, but nothing he ted; 

The Miller down did lull, crying before them all. 
Doubting the King would nave cut off his head. 

But he, his courtesie for to requite. 

Gave him great living, and dubb'd him a knight.'* 

When King Henry reached Westminster, and with biscour- 
tiers talked over all tbeir sports and pastimes, he declared that ' 
the Miller of Mansfield's spurt was the best, and vowed that 
he should not be satisfied till be had him with his wifo and 
ion to court. No sooner had the messenger delivered the 
royal order than Use Miller exclaimed, ■' 1 don’t understand 
the jest; what are we to do at court 1”—“ To be hanged at 
least," said the comforter Richard, remembering his own tattle 
in the matter of Liglitfoot. “ Not so, indeed," replied the 
messenger; “ the king loves you, and provides a great feast 
for your sake.” 

“ Then, said the Miller, by my troth, messenger, 

Thou bast contented my worship full well; 

Hold, here arc three farthings to quit thy gentleness 
Kit these happy tidings which thou dost tell. 

Let me see ; hear thou me ; tell to our king 
We '11 wait on his mastership in everything." 

No sooner was the royal messenger gone than the Miller and 
Ids household liegan to meditate on the exjtciise as well as equip¬ 
ment suitable for this journey and visit. “ Hoie eome outlay 
and charges indeed,” exclaimed the Miller ; •* but we must 
appear with dignity, though all we have gathered should go: 
we have need of new garments, of horses, anil servant-men, of 
bridles and saddles; this will be a wit matter,'' The wit of 
his lady came to the help of the new-made knight of Mans¬ 
field 

“ Tush, Sir John, quoth his w ife, why should you fret or 
frown ! 

Von shall ne'er lie nt no charges for me, 

For I will turn and triin up my old russet gown, 

With everything else as line as may be: 

And on our mill-burses swill we will ride, 

Willi pillows and |'annuls as we shall provide. . 

In this most stately sort rode they unto the court, 

Their jolly son Richard rode foremost of all. 

Who set up, for good Imp, a cock's feather in his rap, 

Anil so they jerted down to the King's hall; 

The merry old Miller with hands on his side. 

His wile, tike Maid Marian, did mince, at lliat tide." 

Now there can be no question that the Miller and his house¬ 
hold played oil'mi this visit a little of the art and wit of the 
clouted shoe—.-qqieariiig liefore Henry and his courtiers in 
rough country trim, iiliatiiig no jot Of rustic manners nr dress. 
The contrast was to his majesty's liking, anil the game was 
kept up with much spirit. ’* Welcome, Sir Knight,*’ said the 
King courteously, “ and welcome to your gay lady ; and wel¬ 
come to tliee, too, young squire.”—” A fails on you ; and do 
you know me?” said Richard. “ How should 1 forget thee?” 
replied his majesty, gravely. “ for thou wert tny bedfellow, 
well 1 wot.”—'* Ay!” answered Dirk, “and by this tokrnlhou 
didst air the sheets royally."—“ Ah! knave,” said the Knight 
of Mansfield, “ thou hast no more manners thau —” The 
coming of the queen interrupted this discourse she spoke 
kindly and graciously, and gravely enjoyed the emliarrossment 
of vise Miller's dame, who stood as stiff before tier as the queen 
of spades, while she dropped a courtesy at every word. The 
dinner-scene was the crowuing glory of this visit; die Miller 
ate all and drank all that- was offered, wine, ale, and beer, 
without a word: he spoke at last:— 

“ Quoth Sir John Cockle. I'll pledge you a pottle, 

Were it the best ale in Nottinghamshire. 

Ah*, said the King, now I think of a thing. 

Some of your Li ghtfont I would we tail here. 

Ho! bo! quoth Richard, full well I may say it, 

*T is knavery to eat it and then to betray it." 


. « Thou sayest true, Richard," said the King; “ but be not 
angry; let us have a cup 0 f wine together.**—“ Stay till 1 have 
dined; stay till I have dined,”exclaimed the Miller's An; 

“ I make but small way among these twatling dishes of thine ; 
a black pudding were worth them all."—“ Ay, marry would 
it, man,” replied the monarch, remembering his hearty supper 
at die Miller's houae; “ and I wish we had one here.'—" I 
have one,” said Dick, pulling a large pudding out from his 
huge hose, to the great increase of merriment at the royal 
table. The King, oheerving the young Tustic to lie a vigorous 
lout, said, “ If thou wishest to wed, look round among my 
ladies there, anil choose thee a wife.” Dick surveyed with 
some disdain the plumed groups of mincing and bridling 
madams, ami exclaimed, •* Why, my own love, Jugg Gruro- 
hall. with the red head, is worth them all 

" Then Sir John Cockle the King called unto him, 

Ami of merry Sherwood made him o'erseer, 

And gave him nut of hand three hundred pound yearly. 
Tuke heed now you steal no more of my deer; 

And om-e a quarter let's here have your view; 

And now, Sir John Cockle, I bid you ndiou.” 

Kinu Edward and the Tanner or Tamwubth. 

The ballad of ‘ King Kdward and the Tanner of Tamworth' 
was long in high fume with our aurestors. It exhibits not only 
the fire maimers of the ]ieoplc, hut contains a clever specimen 
of their oldique humour, their mingled seriousness and drollery, 
ami their love of jests approaching to the practical. The King 
acquits himself as well in the war of words as he did when he 
battled for his crown ; anil it must lie owned thnt the TaOMt 
is all hut his match : his rough tumble from the monarch's 
horse is hut ait acquittal for his santy wit in telling the King 
that his best way was by the next giblict. The ballad is alluded 
to by several of our early writers, ami quoted us a signal instance 
of a drolling quaint humour common to the peasantry: the title 
of the copy in the llnilleiaii Library is of ilself curious— * A 
inerrie, pleasant, and delectable History between King Edward 
the Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth;' London, 159H. ' 

The poem begins in the usual way of minstrel stories. In 
the summer, when leaves are green and the air pleasant, King 
Kdwurd tonic with him hnwk and horn, and hound and how, 
and also a supply of courtiers, and went to rouse the dent of 
Drayton Basset: - 

“ And he had ridden o'er dale and down 
By eight o'clock in the day. 

When he was ware of a hold Tanner 
( nme tiding along the way. 

A fair russet emit the Tanner hail mi, 

Fust Iml Inn'll U-low his chin;. 

And under him a good row-hide, 

And a mare of tour sliilliu.” 

“ Now one and all of you," said the King to his train, "stay 
under the green wood, till 1 hold some talk with yoofl ftttow 
"who rides so boldly.” 

“ God speed thro, God speed thee, said our King, 

TIidu art welcome, sir, said he ; 

The readiest way to Drayton Basnet 
1 pray thee show to me. 

To. Drayton Bu**et wuuldit thou go. 

Fro' tlie plur-e where thou dost stand. 

Tin- next pair of gallows thou contest unto, 

Turn in-on toy right hand.” 

“ Nay, that is an unready road,” replied the King, 11 ami I 
see thou dost hut jest; pAy tall me (he nearest way?and, now 
I think upon it, thou maysljjtof'wcll go with me and show it." 
“ Show it'” exclaimeil'totfTamier; “awajq with a vengeance; 
art out of thy wits'? dost not know that 1 have ridden all day 
on my mare Broeke, and that 1 am fasting yet f *— 

“ Go with me down to Drayton Basset, 

No dainties we will spare; 

All day shall thou eat and drink of the best, 

And J will pay tby tore. 
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Gramercy for nothing, the Tanner replied, 

, Thou payect no faro of mine; 

• I trow I’ve more noble* in my pone 
Than thou hast pence in thine. 

God give you joy of them, said the King, 

And send them well to prief; 

The Tanner would fain have been away. 

He weened he was with a thief.” 

This suspicion no sooner crossed the Tanner'* brain than he 
turned to the King and inquired, “ Come, now, fine fisllow, tell 
me what thou art? Why, the dollies on thy back are fit for a 
lord; I doubt tliee much, I promise thee.” 

“ I never »tole them, quoth our King, 

1 tell you, sir, by the rood;. 

Then thou playest as many an uuthrift doth, 

And stands in midst of thy good. 

What tidings, hear you, inquired the King, 

As you ride far and near 1 
1 hear no tidings, sir, by the mam, 

But that cow .hide* are dear. 

Cow-hides! cow-hides! what thing* are those / 

1 marvel what they be! 

Why, art thou a fool? the Tanner replied; 
l carry one under me.** 

The King inwardly smiled as he cast his eye on the Tanner's 
unsavoury saddle, and said, “ I pray thee, tell me what craft 
&cm art of?" “1 am a tanner, man,” replied the other; 
** what may your trade be ?” “ Kven a poor courtier," an- 
nmred Edward; “ a poor courtier, and out of place, who fain 
would learn an honest trade; Wilt thou take me os an appren¬ 
tice?” “ Nay, Heaven above keep me from such a ’prentice," 
said the Tanner; “ thou wouldat. spend more than all thy win¬ 
nings, by at leust forty shillings a year— 

“ Vet one thing would f, said our King, ' 

If thou wilt not seem strange ; 

Though my horse he belter than thy mnro. 

Yet with thee I fain would change. 

Why, if with me thou fain would change. 

As change full well may we, 

Ily the faith of my I tody, lliou proud fellow, 

I will have some boot of thee. 

For, sir, my Broeke is gentle and mild, 

And softly will she fare; 

Thy horse is unruly and wild, 1 wis, 

Aye stepping here and there.” 

“ Well, what hoot dimt thou ask ?" inquired the King. 
“ Oh, little, a mere trifle,'' said the Tanner ; “ only a gold 
noble.” " Here are twenty silver groats, and that is as good,’’ 
answered Edward, ‘Mis' a gold noble." *'lla! 1 could have 
sworn,” said the Tanner, “ thou wert not worth a single penny; 
but hark ye! though thou hast got Broeke, my tnnre, thou 
shall not have my row-hide.’’ “ Keep it, man,” replied the 
monarch, “ 1 would not sit on a thing so foul.” 

*■ Tire Tanner he took his goad cow-hide 
That of the cow was Inlt, 

And threw it upon the king's saddle 
That was so tail lie gilt. 

Now help me up, thou fine fellow, 

'Tis tune that l were gone: 

When I come home to Gillian, my wife. 

She 'll say 1 am a gentlemon." 

The good-natured monarch took his subject by the leg to 
give hint a lift. The Tanner, glad at having twenty silver 
groats in his pocket, and a better horse than Broeke, his mare, 
under him, took his seat gaily, yet marvelling whether the 
afimips mere gold or brass, and started for home; but. on this 
he had neglected to consult bis horse:— 

“ For when the steed saw the cow’* tail wag. 

* And eke the black cow-hom. 

He stamp'd gnd stared, and away he ran, 

As the devil had him bom. 

The Tanner lie pull'd, the Tanner he swet. 

And held by the pommel fast; 

At length the Tanner came tumbling down. 

His neck he well nigh blast.'* 


“ Take thy hone, with a vengaauce," cried the Tanner, ris¬ 
ing uneasily ; «Wuch a wild devil «hall not abide with urn." 
“ Well,” replied Edward, “ if thou wilt change, as ebaog* we 
may if we choose, by my faith, my jolly Tanner, I must have 
some boot to the bargain." “ Boot !” exclaimed the other, 
“ what boot dost thou ask ?" “ Neither pence nor halfpence,' 1 
was the reply, “ hut twenty good pounds.” “ Be reasonable, 
mail, for once,” said the Tanner; “I had twenty groats out of 
thy purse, here’s twenty out of mine, and 1 have one yet left, 
which J would willingly lay out in wine on thee at the next 
change-house." 

“ The King set a bugle-hom to his mouth, 

And blew hoth loud and shrill; 

And soon came lords, and soon came knights, 

Fast riding over the hill. * 

Now out and alas, the Tanner he cried, 

That ever 1 saw this day; 

Thou art a strong thief, yond come thy fellows 
To take my cow-hide away. 

They arc no thieves, the King replied, 

I swear so mote 1 thee; 

But they are all lords of this north laud. 

Come hither to hunt with me.” 

Wide stared the eyes of the Tanner, and his heart throbbed 
in alarm, when be saw oil the courtiers and lords come crowd¬ 
ing in and full on their knees to one whom hn iiad used so 
saucily; he wished himself elsewhere. 

“ A collar, a collar here, said our King, 

A collar, lie loud ’gun cry; 

The Tanner would lever than twenty pound 
He had not been so nigli. 

A collar, a collar, the Tanner he said, 

1 trow it will breed sorrow ; 

After a collar there Cometh a halter. 

And 1 shall lie hang'll to-moirow.” 

” 1 mean thee no such exaltation,'' said the King ; *■ I shall 
only make thee an esquire; otic of the I tent in all this north 
country, for 1 bestow I’lymptoii l’ark with all its tenements on 
thee, with three hundred pouuds n-yoar to maintain thy good 
cow-hide." 

“ Gramcrcy, my liege, the Tanner replied. 

And 1 swear by sun and moon 

That, when thou cimiest to merry Tamworth, 

Leather shall clout thy shoon !” 

Thus ends the meiTy story of the * King and the Tanner of 
Tamworthami though we have store of adventuirs, such as 
* Henry VIII. and the Cobbler,* * James I. and the. Tinker,' 

‘ William III. and the Forester,' we shall conclude these regal . 
rhymes once and away. 

* 

Loan W It.inrouav. 

We turn from royal or rustic drolleries at home.to heroic 
actions abroad; nor shall we find higher or happier instances 
! of England's fortitude and daring than in the once popular 
j ballads of ‘laird Willoughby' and ‘ Mary Ambree,' both of 
which picture real characters and chronicle true events. Pe¬ 
regrine Bertie, Lord Willoughby, lived in the days of Eliza- 
! both, and was distinguished for his handsome person, his skill 
{ with the sword, his bravery in war, and his utter scorn of that 

I creeping obsequiousness by which inferior men rose at court. 

He slighted great courtiers, paid little attention to the queen, 

! and rejoiced, it is said, when sent to the Low Country wan, 
j where he distinguished himself greatly at the siege of Zutphen: 
j he also commanded the Englieh auxiliaries on the recal of the 
■ Earl of Leicester, and worsted the Spaniards in various hardy 
; and heady encounters. On one of these exploits the ballad k 
founded; it has always been a favourite with the people, from 
its triumphing over the Spaniards, and its encomiums on the 
unyielding valour of the English. Lord Willoughby died in 
1601: one of his captain# and comrades was Sir John Norris, 
who, wiih a thousand men, forced hk way ft* three milee 
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through the whole Spanish army commanded by the Duke of 
Parma : it woe the age of heroism. 

The old ballad-maker detain* hi* reader with no exordium; 
he ruehee into action at once:— 

“ Tlie fifteenth day of July. 

With glistering spear and ihield, 

A famou* fight in Flanden 
Wa* foughteu in the fi«|fl. 

The most courageous officers 
WereKiiglifh captain* three; 

Hut the bravest man in battle 
Wa* lirave Lord Willoughbee.", 

It would be unfair not to *ay that the two other officer* were 
Captain Norri* and Captain Turner, names well known in the 
wan of thou time*; and it would lie unjust to the high station 
which the minstrel claims for English bravery to forget tint 
the Islauders were hut fifteen hundred to fourteen thousand; 
bows were then mixed with muskets, and the skill and strength 
of the Kuglish rendered them effective weapons. 

•‘ Stand to it, noble pikemen. 

And look you round about: 

And shoot you right, you bowmen, 

And we will keep them out. 

You musquet and calliver men, 

Do yon prove true to me : 

['ll lie the foremost man in fight. 

Says lirave Lord Willoughby.” 

It would appear that the English pikemen fronted the S|m- 
niards, while oier their heads the musketeers and Ixiwmen se¬ 
curely plied their different and deadly weapons. 

•• For seven limits, to all mens view, 

Thu tight endured sore; 
lintd out men so feeble grew 
That they could fight no more; 

And then upon dead horses 
Full savourly they ate. 

And drank the puddle-water,— 

They eould no better get." 

Thus refreshed, though not with dainties, and cheered, not 
with hopes of esrupe, but of \ ictory, and strengthened in mind 
by prayer, they started up ami renewed the battle with a 
courage which surprised us well as daunted their enemies ;— 

•‘ Tlie sharp steel-iaiintcd arrows 
And bullets tliev did fly ; 

Then did our gallant soldiers 
Charge on must furiously, 

Which mad* 1 the Spaniards waver; 

They 11nsight it best to Her. 

They fear'd die stout behaviour 
Of brave laird Willoughby.” 

On seeing this, the Spmish general exclaimed, “ Let us be¬ 
gone; we shall he ruined, horse and foot, if we stay; these 
men are commanded by laird Willoughby, a soldier so true 
and fierce, that lie would not yield an inch of ground were all 
the devil* to charge him." 

“ And thus the fearful enemy 
Was quickly put to flight; 

Our men pursued courageously. 

And caught their forces quite. 

Hut at the last they gave a shout, 

Which echoed through the sky ; 

Cod and St. George for England, 

The conquerors did cry." 

When the news oft this victory reached England, and was 
told at court, “What 1 " said Queen Elisabeth. ■' is this the 
handsome Lord Willoughby ? Why, be is us brave as lie is 
handsome; and no wonder that 1 loved ami esteemed him. 
He lias achieved nobler deeds than any lord of honour and an¬ 
cestry about my court: he shall not go unrewarded; neither 
shall I forget my humbler subject* who were with him— 

“ To the soldier* that were maimed 
Aral wounded in the fray 
The queen allowed a pension 
Of fifteen ponce orday : 


And front all costa and charges 
She quit and set them fret; 

And this the did all for the take • 

Of breve Lord Willoughby," 

Nor wa* this all: die praise of the queen wa* echoed hy the 
whole nation, and tended greatly to prepare and strengthen 
their spirit for the approaching encounter with the Armada, 
which, in lftSfl, the period of this battle, was in preparation. 
It was a national boast that one Englishman could heat, three 
Frenchmen; the writer of this ballad allude* to the sentiment 
in the usual toue of minstrel exaggeration:— 

“ Then courage, noble Englishmen, 

And never tie dismay'd; 
if that we lie hut one to ten. 

We will not lie afraid 
To light with fnruign enemies, 

And set our nation free. - 
Ami tbu» I end the bloody bout 
• If brave Lord Willoughby.” 

The nobleness of laird Willoughby’s nature was equal to 
hi* courage: when (old that lii* line look* and skill in all 
manly and chivalrous exercise* would make him acce|>tuble to 
Queen Elisabeth. and help him to preferment, he briefly an¬ 
swered, *• I am none of the Reptilia.” This sarcastic, saying, 
which offended the queen, is recorded hy Nauntou. 

Mtav Amiihkk. 

The ballad of ‘Mary Ambree' rrcords the exploits of an 
obscuie woman, who, like the Maid of Saragossa, inspired more 
by a desiie of avenging her lover's death ilioo by a love of 
country, jrei formed deeds worthy of the most renowned chiefs of 
the days of chivalry. She was not only brave—-she was also 
a skilful soldier; wise, sagacious, and full of resources; and, 
moreover, |M>*<*rs*ed the art common to all great leaders, of in¬ 
fusing her own soul into those she commanded. Mary Ambree, 
though neglected hy our historians, has nut been forgotten by 
our poets; she is mentioned iu the fifth act of Fletcher’* 
' .Scornful L,uly :' lien Joiison introduces her name often, and 
calls any remarkable dame Mary Arnhice: in his ' Masqpe 
of the Fortunate Isles' he quotes the ballad, which he seems to 
have had by heart:— 

“ Mary Ambree, 

Who marched so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 

And death could not daunt. 

As the ballad dotli vaunt. ’ 

This ballad was printed by Percy from a blark-Ietter copy 
in tli« I’epys Collection, mid improved from the celebrated 
‘folio - in his own possession, where it was inserted under the 
following title: *’I he Vulorou* Act* performed at Ghent by 
the lirave boitnir lass Mary Amhree, who, in revenge of her 
lover’s death, did jilay tier part most gallantly. The tunc is 
the Hlind ltoggar.' The rhymer who composed the hitllad 
rushes into his subject at once, as Mary's soldiers rushed ioto 
battle : — 

“ When captains courageous, whom death could not daunt, 
Did march to the siege of the city of Gaunt, 

They muster'd their solders hy two and hy three, 

And" the foremost in buttle was Mary Anihree.” 

As they advanced to the walls, Sir John Major, ime of the 
leaders, and flic lover of Mary, was slain in her sight; and 
slain, it is said, hy treachery ; this to touched her spirit, that 
she vowed to icietige him, aiel his soldiers were ready to art a* 
she commanded. The arming of this valiant late in the midst 
of tlie army would, in skilful hands, make a Hue national 
picture •-— 

“ She clothed herself from the top to Hie toe, 

In huff of the bravest must seemly to show ; 

A fiur shirt of mail then slipped on she; 

Was not this a brave bonny laas, Mary Amhree I 
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A helmet of proof the straight did provide, 

A strong arming* sword site girt by her tide; 

* On her bond a goodly fair gauntlet put the: 

Wot not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree? 

' Then took site her sword and target in hand. 

Bidding all the undaunted to lie of her band ; 

To wait on her person a thousand came free; 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ?" 

* Now," said the to her men, “ you are valiant and you are 
hold, to follow me: I will ever be foremost, conducting you 
to victory and vengeance.'’ On this all the toldien ihouted, 
“ We will follow; yon become a warrior’s dress well, and 
your heart agrees with your weapons: lead on,” 

“ She cheered her soldier*, then fighting for life, 

With ancient and stimdurd, with drum and with fife; 

With brave clanging trumpets that sounded so free: 

Was not this a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? 

Before 1 will tee the worst of you all 

To rotne into danger of death or of thrall, 

This hand Mid this life 1 will venture them free : 

W'as she not a brave bonny lass, Mary Ambree ? ’ 

Tills battle took place at the gates of Ghent, in the year 
IfiW : the place was defended by Alexander Prince of Parma, 
at the head of some veteran Spaniard*, against whom the Eng- 
lish auxiliaries threw themselves with tlicir inu.il impetuosity, 
but not with their usual success: — 

“ She led up her soldiers in battle array, 

’Gainst, three times their number,’ by break of the day; 

Seven hours in hot skirmish continued she: 

Was not this a brave bonny loss, MaryjAmbree ? 

She tilled the skies with the smuke of her shot, 

And her cueiiiirs' bodies with bullets so hot; 

For one of her own men a seore killed she : 

Was not this a brave homiy loss, Mary Ambree?” 

It seems, however, that one of her anldiera disliked this 
rough service : a gunner contrived to explode the powder and 
dispose of the halls belonging to the iirdnanre. with which she 
had ho]ied to capture the place; his guilt was so apparent, and 
her indignation so high, that 

“ Straight with her keen weapon she slash’d him in three.” 

Tlgmgli foiled and betrayed, she did not despair: she re- 
treuted from Ghent in’the must jierl'cct order, repelling every 
attack of the Spaniards, and, throwing herself into a castle, pre- 
parril fur defence with the same skill and cnuiage she exhibited 
in her attack. 

“ Her foes they lieset her on every side. 

All thinking close siege she eoidd never abide; 

To beat down her rustle they did all decree, 

But stoutly defied them brave Mary Ambree. 

For, taking her sword ami her target in hand. 

And mounting the walls, all undaunted did stand ; 
There daring their captains to match any three : 

O, what a brave captain was Mary Amhire! ’ 

The Spanish officers, without knowing her sex, admired her 
valour, and, reluctant to subject so gallant a soldier to the ha- 
xard of storming the walls, which it serins they had breached, 
they ottered to ransom herself and her little guriisou on mo¬ 
derate terms, threatening at the same time, in ease of refusal, 
to spare no lives, but put all to the sword : Mary smiled as she 
addressed them:— 

“ Ye captains courageous, of valour so bold, 

W horn think you tiefore yon uriw you doWiold 1 
A knight, sir, of England, ami captain so free, 

Who shortly is destined our ptisoner to be. 

No captain of England liehohl in your sight: 

Two breasts in my bosom, and therefor* no knight. 

No knight, sirs, of England, iiur captain yon see, 

But a poor simple loss, called Mary Ambree.” 

The Spanish officer* looked at one another, and held a parley 
in au undertone, as if weighing her words and looks against 
hat Actions; on* of tijrm spoke, and spoke gallantly :— 


“ But art thou * women, as thou dost decline, 

Whose valour hath proved so undaunted in war? 

If England doth yield such heave lames aa thee. 

Full well may they conquer, lair Mary Ambree." 

She was immediately admitted to liberal terms; and, though 
the minstrel neglects to mention it, was, tradition says, set free 
without ransom : she demeaned herself, when stripped of her 
martial weeds, with supli grace and modesty, that she captivated 
those whom she had foiled in war. 

“ The Prince of great Parma heard of her renown, 

Who long had advanced for England's fair crown; 

He wooed her and sued her his mistress to lie. 

And offered rich presents to Mary Ambree.” 

But Mary, it seems, had no desire to bestow anything on a 
foreigner hut blnws: she despised his love, refused bis gifts, 
declared she loved her honour before purple or pell, and con¬ 
sidered it a deep disgrace to an F.nglish maiden to be talked of 
in light terms by either a Spanish or Italian prince. 

“ Then to her own couufry she tiack diJ return, 

•Still holding tire foes of fair England in scum; 
Therefore, English captains, of every degree, 

Sing forth the brave valours of Mary Ambree." 

W'tial her reception at home was we are not told. Elizabeth 
was ever ready to reward a handsome man for a brave deed of 
arms : we arc not so sure that she opened her heart to any of 
her sex w ho, like Mary Ambree, were obliged by rireumstances 
to distinguish themselves to the neglect of the decorums of 
womankind. Had the queen been bountiful, the minstrel 
would surely have mentioned it. 

. SlKfiK or C MU/.. 

Another ballad of the same great |ieriod of English renown 
relates the taking of Cadiz, in 1596, hv the gallant and un¬ 
fortunate F.orl of Essex : it departs indeed from the ordinary 
ballad-measure, anil wants a little of the rustic life and ease 
which please in our early strains; Imt it makes up m accuracy 
of detail what it wants in force of description: so much so, that 
it resembles a gazette in ihymc, written tiy a witness of the 
deeds of the expedition. So pleased was Essex with this 
achievement, which wax indeed a gallant one, that he knighted 
mi less than sixty of liis followers, which occasioned the 
epigram— 

“ A gentleman of Wale*, a knight of Clairs, 

And a laird of the north rountree; 

But a yeoman of Kent, witli his yearly rent, 

Would buy them out all three.” 

Cadiz was then called Calcs by the sailors, and Ghent was 
called Gaunt by the soldiers. To retaliate on the Spaniards 
(lie wrongs they hail done to England, says the ballad, Lord 
Howard with the fleet, and the Karl of Essex with the army, 
sailed suddenly to the coast of Sjiain, and assaulted with 
united fury the harbour of Cadiz, where many battle-ships lay 
ready for sea: nothing couhl resist the impetuosity of the 
attack :— 

*• Great was the crying, the running and riding,’ 

Which in that season was made in that place; 

Tiie Ix'acons were tired, os need then required; 

To hide their great treasure they had little spuce. 

The great San Philip, the pride of the Spaniards, 

Was burnt to the bottom and sunk in the sea; 

Out tiie San Andrew and the San Matthew 

We took in tight manfully and brought away.” 

“ Now,” cried Essex, “ we have settled tiie ships, let us 
storm their city, seize their treasure, slay resisting men, but 
spore women and children,'' With a loud shoot the men 
rushed to the attack; the city was taken, the English flag was 
planted on the walls, and the conquerors flew on the spoil 

'* Entering the limits* then of the most richest men. 

For gold and treasure we searched each day; 

In some places we did flud pies baking left behiud, 
Meat at lire roasting, and folks run away. 
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Pull of rich merchandise, every shop caught our eyas, 
Danuufcsand satin* and velvets full fair, 

Which soldier* measured out by the length of their 
•word*, 

Of all commodities each had a (bate. 

Thus Cain was taken, and our brave geueral 
March’d to tlie market-place, where he did (land; 
There many primmer* fell to their severat there*; 

Many crated merry, and mercy they found.'' 

While Roer admitted one to ransom and lent another to 
prison, and while the rougher pert of the soldiery (ought 
wealth and wine, a sterner detachment wen employed in de¬ 
stroying image* and symbols of Catholic idolatry, witli which 
Cadiz abounded. In this fiery inquest on all things popish, 
it is believed that the celebrated antique statue of Alexander 
the Great suffered greatly. It was at the sight of this statue 
that Caesar shed tears: it represented the Macedonian in a 
robe, armed fur battle; but it was mistaken by the invading 
English for a military saint of the ltomish calendar, and broken 
accordingly. Au engraving of this mutilated antique was 
made in 1610: the marble is now nowhere to be found; the 
British, acquainted with its history, lately seal died for it in 
vain, “ Essex," says the bard in conclusion, soon saw that 
the Spaniards delayed to ransom their city, that they might 
gain time to retake it; he therefore indignantly set fire to the 
place, and returned to his sbij>a by the light of the burning 
city/' 

“ And when that the town burned all in n flame, 

With tarn, tautara, away we all caiue." 


Tun Disthactld Bhutan : Sale or Hfiikluon's Hucskiioi.d 
Stih, 

The Itallad of the ‘ Distracted Puritan'wo* written a little 
while l>efnre the fatal qnariel between Charles I. and the 
Parliament, and the ballad of the 1 Sale of lleliellion's House¬ 
hold Stuff " wits composed amid the joy of the Hestoia- 
tion. There are no ballads of the days of the great civil war: 
the public mind was too uneasy for indulgence in song : the 
thrush is silent when the hawk is in the uir; and a poet has 
small heart to sing when his limine is on (ire ami a hare sword 
at his throat. As ballads are the offspring of the jieople's 
mind, and may lie called the voice of public feeling, they were 
not likely to lie either composed or regarded when son warred 
with father, brother with brother, and rrligious latte mixed its 
bitterness witli political discord. To pass from the stately 
tyranny of the Tudors anil Stuarts to fico institutions which 
allowed the humble worth of the land to rise, ami removed 
)'ile!<eian genius from under the {xiismious shade of the great 
aristocratic upas-tree, was a blessing not to lie obtained with¬ 
out blood; for there were too many interests of the titled and 
the far-descended at stake to permit the natural claims of the 
cropped hair and the clouted shoe to go unchallenged. The 
upshot need not he described. 

The Puritans, to whom we owe some valuable change* in 
our constitution, were as mystical and dictatorial ill their spi¬ 
ritual notions as they were clear and correct in their ideas of 
true freedom: in religion they were bigoted, intolerant, and 
precise lieyoud all sects of Christians; their dislike of the 
Church of Rome and the Church of England amounted al¬ 
most to madness: in matters of mere form they taw tilings 
worthy of eternal repudiation; and in the fantastic discipline 
and inventions of Laud they jwreeived the cloven foot of Anti¬ 
christ. Yet, had tire great question of constitutional freedom 
been left to the final decision of the Puritans, it would have 
been well for the king and the people; but they were out¬ 
witted by the Independents, who hated both kings and churches, 
Bud worshipped nothing but their own wills, which they held | 
superior to law and gospel. The genius of Cromwell created I 
bis mighty image of empire out of very dijeordant and strange | 
materials, and caused all nations to bow down before it; but 
with him expired their empire—it dissolved all at once like 


mitt in the morning sun: die nation long tht song of the 
‘ Distracted Puritan ;* railed a sale of* Rebellion's Household 
Stuff;' and placed Charles II. on the throne without ■stipu¬ 
lation or restriction, leaving the great battle of independence 
to the swords of their successor*. 

Amid the (train* which he calls ' Mad Song*,' Percy liaa 
placed ‘ The Distracted Puritan.' It was written, he says, 
by the witty Bishop Corbet, and is printed from hi* poem*, 
compared with an ancient copy contained in hi* own manu¬ 
script folio. The picture of mind and body which it gives, 
though from an unfriendly pencil, menu true both in character 
and colour:— 

“ Am 1 chad, O noble Festuo, 

When teal ami godly ktiawlcdge 
Have put me in liupo 
To deal with the pope. 

As well os the licat in (he college f 

lloldly 1 preach, hate a cross, hato a surplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rochets ; 

Come, hear me pray nine times a-day, 

And fill your heads with crotchets.'' 

This devout songster was bred in the “ pure Emanuel," 
which, interpreted, mean* a college in Oxford of that name, 
iu those day* a seminary of the Puritau*: there the light of a 
new revelation daxzled hit eyes, ami lie went forth to the be¬ 
nighted nation to preach down crosses and copes, rochet* ami 
surplices. At first his sanctity was doubted, and certain 111- 
disjxiscd people proceeded to ill-ust him ;— 

They bound me like a bedlum ; 

Thrv lash'd my jxmrfimr quarters; 

While this I eiiduie. 

Faith makes me sure 
To lie one of Fox’s martyr*.' 1 

For a while lu* endured these indignities; he knew they were 
of Antichrist's prescribing, ami therefore an honour; hut he 
only endured them lierausc lie believed they were foreordained; 
ami moreover that the hour was at timid when he would have 
to arise and purge the superstitious and abominations of the 
churches at home and abroad. That hour arrived, and to 
work he went - 

Of the beast's ten born*. God bless us, 

1 have knock'd off three already. 

If they let me alone, 

I 'll leave him none ; 

But they say I in much too heady. 1 ' 

Having mauled the horned beast, he marched at once on 
Home, and the soldiers of (he Constable Bourlxin, who stormed 
and sacked it, did no more harm to tuwer and wall thou our 
spiritual assailant, who not only humbled its strength, hut 
crushed the great Dragon whom Luther had scotched, not 
killed. 

“ When I sack’d the seven-hill d city, 

1 met the great red dragon 
I kept him aloof 
With my armour of proof. 

Though here I have never a rag on. 

With a fiery sword and target, 

There fought I with this monster ; 

Hut the son* of pride 
My zeal deride, 

Aud all my deed* misconstrr." 

So far did the children of pride misconstrue the Puritan's 
ictinns, that they called ids highest exploits feats of a bested 
fancy—the yeasty working* of a distempered imagination. 
Nay, the witty Bishop very plainly hints that, while his hero 
was performing in hi* own lielief great deeds of spiritual knight- 
errantry, he was in truth incommoded with a strait waistcoat, 
and his deed regulated by keepers. He went on in words, if 
not in work*. He encountered (lie Lady of Babylon riding in 
her pride, and unhorsed her with the lance of purification : but 
he did not part with her so; he next attacked her on foot, 
mid did not quit her till lie bail spilt the drink which she car¬ 
ried in tier cup of abomination. Having swept old Home with 
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his spiritual boon), our Puritan returned to Kngland, where 
he belli that the error* of the Episcopal church wen numerous, 
and her superstitions rank. But he lint confined himself to 
seeing visions and studying Hebrew. But be toon proceeded to 
matter* which did not end in wurde: he boldly mailed Laud, 
and told him that he woe unwriptural and popish 

“ 1 appear’d before the Archbishop 
And all the high eotntninion; 

I gave him no grace, 

But told him to hi* face 
That he favour'd superstition." 

Here the Bishop choose* to finish hi* *arca*tic ballad. What 
followed in history wa» murli too serious for light rhyme*, and 
too dark and tragical for laughter. The Puritan* might I* 
smiled at for their imaginary gifts and insane fancies, but their 
sword* proved sharp on the field of battle, and their blow* were 
of weight, and not at all allegorical. They ceased not till they 
overturned the Episcopal Church, aud set up their Presbyterian 
Kirk in his stead—till they had humbled the king and re¬ 
duced the hierarchy to a truly apostolical state. Here they 
desired to stop; hut the Independents, who bad helped to set 
the stone of reform a-rolling, wished it to roll farther: and so 
it moved on till the nation, wearied with bloodshed and change, 
ruse and dismissed their masters, aud restored the monarchy. 

The ballad called ‘The. Sale of Relielliou's Household 
Stuff 1 is a sarcastic exultation of triumphant loyalty over the 
downfall of the Bump Pur garnet it and all the democratic in¬ 
stitutions of the Republican Protectorate. The ballad-maker 
pretewIPtn turn auctioneer, and, with a skill and tad worthy 
of the wittiest gentlemen of the hammer of our own times, sub¬ 
mits to salt; tlie castaway things of the heroes of the great Re¬ 
bellion, witli all their state-machinery and government-dresses 
and political properly:— 

“ Rebellion hath broken up house, 

And bath left me old lumber to sell: 

Come hither amt take your choice; 

I ’ll promise to use you well. 

Will you buy the old Speaker * chair t 
Which was warm mid easy to sit in, 

A ml oil hath betni clean'd, 1 tlet lore. 

When as it was fooler than fitting." 

That any one bought the chair of Lenthal does not appear. 
He next offers for sale a fow choice fat flitches, cut from the 
sides of some long-silting committees appointed by the old 
parliament: into this lot lie threw, ns useful in rooking, a pair 
of bellows, made of the leathern lungs of Presbyters, to blow 
up the coals of discord and rebellion. On reflection, however, 
he withdrew the hcllmvs: he rememliered they were sacred 
things appertaining to the Puritan church, and to the church lie 
relinquished them:— 

w Here’s a couple of stools for sale. 

One’s square, the t'other is round; 

Hetwixt them both the tail 
Of the Rump fell to the ground. 

Will you buy the state-council table, 

Which was made of the good wain Scot; 

The flame was a tottering Raliel, 

To uphold the Independent plot.” 

The satiric salesman paused lietween every lot, to give the 
purchasers time to look at the form and reflect on the histo¬ 
rical worth of each, and fiien hr continued his offers and de- 
serip tions of the qualifies and uses of the rnrious articles :— 

“ Here's the liesom of Reformation, 

Which should have made clean the floor ; 

But it swept the wealth out of the nation. 

And left us of dirt good (tore. 

Will you buy the state’s spinning-wheel. 

Which spun for the nqiet's tradef , 

But better it hail stood still. 

For now it ha* spun a fair thread." 

In allusion to Pride's purge, aud to Harrison'* dispersion 
of the Long Parliament, our rhyming auctioneer indulges in 


some sallies less delicate than witty, and then passes on to 
the engagement. Mid the covenant, and the oath of abjuration 
—all prime instruments in promoting what was called “ the 
good old cause— 

“ Here i a roll of the state's tobacco, 

If any good fellow will take it; 

No Virginia had e'er such a smack-o. 

And I 'll tell you how they did moke it: 

'T is the engagement and covenant cook'd 
Up with the abjuration oath; 

And many of them that have took't 
Complain it was foul in the mouth.’’ 

Tlds reminds him of the rumours of treasons and invasions 
which tlie parliament raised to keep the mind of the nation in 
a condition fit for their purposes; and he holds up far sale the 
dark-lantern, by the light of which those plots anti plan* were 
hatched and perfected; but he soon lays more interesting arti¬ 
cles before his customers:— 

“ Will vou buy the Rump's great saddle. 

With which it jockicd the nation 1 
And here is the licit arid the bridle. 

And curb of dissimulation : 

Anil here's the trunk-hose of the Bump. 

And their fair-dissemhliug^clouk, 

And a Presbyterian jump, 

With on Independent smock." 

With the ve«tment just mentioned of an Independent sister 
the satiric ballad-rnaker classes the tub in which •• Joan Crom¬ 
well,” kept her kitchen-stuff, with which she greased the horn* 
of “ Old Noll'’ when lie returned tipsy from love-feast* of the 
sighing sister* of the covenant, or from the treasonable meetings 
of the independent*. The sly rhymer alluded, in this satiric 
touch, to the charge against Cromwell's wife of exehnngiiig 
her kitchen-Muff for cuudles, the property of the public. He 
goes on with hi* mile :— 

“ Here’s the purse of the public failli, 

Here's the model of the sequestration. 

When the old wives upon their good Iriuh 
Lent thimbles to revive the nation; 

Here's Dick Cromwell's protectoiship. 

And here are Iaimbert's commission'', 

And here i* Hugh Peters hi* scrip, 

Cramm'd full of tumultuous petitions.” 

Our auctioneer feel* that he tins now disposed of some of the 
prime articles of tlie parliamentary party, and seems willing to 
lump the remainder, which ho hurries over with a sort of 
wicked speed, scarrely giving time for either bidding or exa¬ 
mination. Vet perhaps (and we speak tint of antiquaries only), 
could we lie certain thnt the articles in the following lot were 
genuine, men might he tempted, should they come to the 
hammer now, to give a handsome penny for them: even 
Hfwsnn's awl and bristles would bring their weight hi dia¬ 
monds. 

“ And here are old Noll's brewing vessels. 

And here are his dray and his slings ; 

Here are Hewson's awl and his bristles, 

With diverse other odd things: 

And what is the price doth belong 
■ To all these matters before ye 1 
I ’ll sell them all fur on old song. 

And so 1 do end my story.” 

The concluding hit is tlie hardest of all: not a soul has bid 
a penny fur all the rhyming salesman’s descriptive puff*; he 
has been obliged to lay down all the Rump Parliament's stock- 
in-trade unsold, so he eoufemptaouely offer* them fur an old 
song, drops bis hammer, and concludes his auction. 

So great was the joy of the nation at the dissolution of tlie 
Republic, that a whole volume of songs was printed and mostly 
written on the occasion: it was called ‘ Rump, or an exact 
Collection of the choicest Poems and Songs relating to die late 
| Times; by the most eminent Wits,’ and was * printed for 
Harry Brome, at the Gun, in Ivy Lone; and Harry Marsh, at 
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tb« Prince's Atom, in Chsncsry Um; 1663.' But tbwjli 
these Ramp Sang*'extend to upwards of 4M pages, and wort 
compooed by “ the moot eminent wit*,” they on uniformly 
flat and dull, and hare only the merit of being bitter and 
eoaree. A few potable rente may however be gleaned, bat 
none equal to the ball Ada named at the head of thie article. 

It would appear that Pym wo* the moct cordially bated of all 
the parliamentarian*; at least more pointed as well a* pointlee* 
sarcasms are aimed at him in the Rump Song* than at Crom¬ 
well himself: the best of these is called * Pym’s Anarchy— 

“ Ask me not why the gaol confines 
Our hierarchy of best divines f 
Since some in parliament agree 
’T is for fhe subject’s liberty. 

Ask me not why to lamilun comes 
So many muskets, pikes, and drums 1 
Although you fear they *11 never cease, 

’T is to protect the kingdom's jieace. 

Ask me no more why Lesly goes 
To seise all rich men as hi* foes? 

Whilst country farmers sigh and sob. 

Yeomen may beg wlien general* rob. 

Ask me no more, for 1 grow dull. 

Why Hothaiu kept the town of Hull 1 ? 

This answer 1 in brief do sing— 

All things were thus when Pym vru* king." 

Enough of these forgotten ditties ; but tlyty were of weight 
in their day. and exhibit some of fhe taste and the spirit of 
those changeful times, 

Liu im itLF.uo Jkmmy Dawson. 

The history of the ballad of ‘ Lillihurlero* is curious and 
instructive: Charles II. wrangled) with his people, sus¬ 
pended |>url'lament*, anil took bribes from France;! James, 
his brother, with divine right in his head and liiiniing real for 
papistry in his heart, so insulted the majesty of England that 
she pushed him in loathing from her bosom, and called to her 
n prince of the same lineage, who gladly exchanged (lie 
erowulet of Holland for the diadem of the fairest isle of ocean 
anil the most wmlikc of the nations. This change was gtvutly 
promoted hv the scoffing ballad of ‘ J.illihiirlero the profli¬ 
gate Lord Wharton penned, it is said, this satiric ditty iri 
revenge for the King having made Richard Talliol viceroy of 
ticland. The song took its name from the l'apist watchword 
in the terrible massacre of Hi t 1; and this circumstance, con- i 
nected as it was a itli a scene of treachery and blond, was sulH- | 
cirnt, without the fiery stimulus of religious ditlerencrs, to give 
the ditty a run like the llace of Portland. On this appoint¬ 
ment the hopes of the Catholics were raised ; for Talhot, now 
created carl of Tyrcotincl, was a fierce Papist; anil the fears of 
the Protestants were roused, for they hated as well as suspected 
all who were of the ancient church. 1 Lillihurlero’ was there¬ 
fore a welcome strain. “ It made an impression," says Burnett 
“ on the king's army that cannot tie imagined by those that 
saw it not. The whole army, and at last the whole people, 
both in city and country, were singing it perpetually; and 
perhaps never had so slight a thing so great an effect. ' It fell 
like a spark of fire on a pnwder-magasine. “ Wharton, who 
had been viceroy of Ireland," says an authority of tin time, 

“ often boosted of his talent for mischief, invention, and lying, 
and more particularly for making the * Lillihurlero' song, with 
which be sang a deluded prince out of three kingdoms." 

The language of 1 Lillihurlero’ is an indifferent imitation of 
the Irish brogue, and iu its handling the belled resembles the 
dramatic mode of our old lyric compositions. 

“ Ho! brother Teague, dost bear the decree? 

Lillihurlero, btillirala; 

Tliat we shall have a new depntie, 

Lillihurlero, bullinala: 
lawn, lero, liUiburlero; lew, lero, bullinala; 

Lero, lew, lillihurlero; lero, lew, bullinala.'’ 


Ob bearing these agreeable tiding!, Teagwft teats far Skdfa 
is roused, end he sees vision* of murdered men, and inherit!, 
in ides, their confiscated property• 

“ Ho'! by Saint Tybnru it te the Talbot, 

LiUiburlero, bullinala; 

And he wiU cut the Englishman's throat, 

LiUiburlero, bullinala. 

Ocli, bv my sow], how tlie English do prate! 
LiUiburlero, boUinala; 

The laws on their side, «ikI Christ knows what, 
LiUiburlero, bulliusla.” 

This reminds Pat that his church is kind to those who root 
out heresy, and that his holiness the successor of Ssint Pster 
will probably protect all who reduce the number of heretics in 
our isles :— , 

•* Rut if dispensation come from the pope, 

Lillihurlero, bullinala. 

We 'll hang Magna Charta and them in a rope, 
Lillihurlero, iiullinala. 

For the good Talbot is now made a lord, 

Lillihurlero, bullinala 

And with brave tads is coming aboard, 

Lillihurlero, bullinala.” • 

Teague then communicated other pleating news;—all tba 
people of France had sworn that the British throne should have 
no Protestant heir. To fulfil this, nothing was wanting but 
the presence of their new-made viceroy, whom they anxiously 
expected :— * 

“ Arrsh! hut why lines he stay behind? * 
Lillihurlero, bullinala; 

Ho, by my sowl, - t is a Protestant wind, 

Lillihtirleiu, bullinala.” 

But though the heretics, doomed to the devil in the belief of 
the Papists, got Satan, as prince of the air, to detain Talbot 
with an unfavourable wind, his foitime and piety triumphed 
over all obstacles; amt Teague and Pat were enraptured at his 
arrival ;— 

“ But see, the Tyrcoiinel is now come ashore, 

Lillltmrlern, bullinala; 

And we shall hare commissions galore, 

Lillihurlero, liiilliiiida. 

And lie that will not go to the mass, 

Lillihurlero, hullinalu, 

Shall lie turn'd out, and look like an ass, 

Lillihurlero, bullinala." 

Nor was this all: the ancient faith was to triumph, the Pro¬ 
testant faith to lie trampled on; and Ireland,like a new-found 
emerald, was to lie set in gold by native hmids :— 

“ Now, now the hetetics all go down, 

Lillihurlero, bullinala; 

My Christ and St. Patrick the nation's our own t 
Lillihurlero. hiiUinala.” 

Here this famous ballad ends in some of the earlier copies; 
liut Wharton, unwilling, it would seem, to conceal a pcrsoual 
fling against Tyrcoiinel and his master, caused if afterwards to 
lie printed with ft he addition of) these two caustic verses:— 

“ There was sti old prophecy found in a bog, 
Lilliliurlcro, bullinala, 

Ireland shall he ruled by an ass and a dog, 

■ Lillihurlero, hulliiiulu. 

And now is the prophecy come to ps*», 

LiUiburlero, hullmala; 

For Talbot t the dog and James is the ass, 

Lillihurlero, buHiuals." 

Burnet calls tliis Its Had a foolish thing, and Percy pro¬ 
nounces it slight and superficial; hut it accomplished changes 
of vast moment by merely speaking to the sentiments and |*w- 
sious of men, and touching cleverly ami carelessly on their 
religious hopes and fears, Butler, with all his learning and 
boundless wit, was unable to bring the Presbyterians into the 
coutempt which he desired; their experience in the Rebellion 
had sobered their seal, end the heart-burnings of tb* reigns of 
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Charles and Jbm had shown their patience aa well aa their 
charity; while their manly and independent sentiments in the 
eauae ofl constitutional liberty railed them too high to be written 
down by even the wittiest of all lampooners. 

The Stuarts, whether ‘Lilliburlero’ did the deed or not, 
wen banished for ever, and a dynasty soon succeeded, sharing 
in the same blood, and professing the Protestant creed. But a 
love of the old line still lingered in the land: a liking—a 
sympathy for the direct descendants of the Plantagenets, die 
Bruces, the Tudors, and the Stuarts, was not at once to he 
extinguished by new theories of constitutional freedom and 
plans of regal succession, which removed the crown from what 
seemed to mauy the righteous wearer's head, and placed it on 
that of a stranger. It was long before the common people 
campjjplicnded the delicate and balanced niceties of a machine 
which, moved by popular power, was to work for the welfare 
of all; and though one more ingenious than his fellows com¬ 
pared the glorious constitution of 1088, composed of royalty, 
aristocracy, and republicanism, to a minced pic comjioiinded 
of discordant matciials, but ingeniously blended by science 
and skill into luumnuy of parts, the simile was not satisfactory 
to those (and they were not few) who held that a son, in a 
matter of inheritance, should not be punished for the follies of 
the futher. There wen: others to whose English ears the 
German of George I. was disagreeable ; some who, discoun¬ 
tenanced by the usccmlaut court, expected preferment from 
one of their own milking; yol not u few to whom any change 
which embroiled the nation would lie acceptable, since in the 
confusion they might hope for plunder. These men and many 
more listened, with uti eagerness which they lived to rue, to the 
persuasions of u young and courageous prince of the Stuart 
line, who suddenly lauded in the isle, and witli the standard 
of the family in his baud appeared, by the victories which he 
achieved, in a fair way of ascending the throne of his ancestors. 
Blit Derby was to Prince Charles wliut Moscow was, in after- 
years, to a far greater adventurer: his fortunes, from the first 
moment uf retreat, declined; Ik 1 was obliged, by treachery 
rather Ilian liy fear, to turn his bock on the rrown when it was 
almost in his gru«|>, anil return to the Highland solitudes, 
where he was Anally vanquished in the buttle of Culloden. 

The cruel executions which fullowed excited a deep and 
lasting sympathy even among the enemies of the rebels. When 
the sword of the Stuarts was broken, and their banner trampled 
iu the dust, their adherents were drugged to the scaffold ; amt 
the axe, the halter, ami the hangmans knife made short work. 
Hamlets and cottages werr razed; young mid old, man, woman, 
and child, were driven out to jirrish amid a desolation which 
hail neither a treking house nor a crowing rock in lifty miles’ 
riding, l'ociry, the soul uf which is sensibility, pitied the 
sufferers, and |Hmied a hullud-tluod over the laud, of admira¬ 
tion for taichiel and ltalmerino, and execration uu the govern¬ 
ment and the Duke of Cumtierland. The daring, the gallantry, 
and the chivalry of the one, wera compared with the vengeance, 
tile heartlessness, and cold-blooded lmteliery of the other; ami 
though the songs which gave utterance to such sentiments ^ere 
not permitted to lie publicly sung, they were chanted in pri¬ 
vate; and the memory of those daring heroes, which would 
have died away like all other oral things, was consecrated in 
luting verse, for niuuy of these strains are of a high order of 
poetry. 

As England suffered little In the contest, for the wnvc of 
war rolled hut to Derby and back, we have few songs either 
of seom or sympathy, on that subject, from her hand. The 
heart of .Scotland was deeply touched; nor can it be said that 
her sympathy soon subsided. In the south the ballad of 
* Jemmy Dawson,’ from the hand of a distinguished poet, 
shows that even at the seat of government, in the shadow of St. 
James's Palace, the severities visited on the rebel chiefs were 
considered stern and cruel. *• James Dawson,’’ says Percy, 
*• was one of live Manchester reliels, who was hangod, drawn, 
and quartered On Kennington Common, in the county of Sur¬ 
rey, July 30,1710. This ballad is founded ou a remarkable 


fact which was reported to lucre happened at his execution. It 
was written by the late William Sheustoue, Esq., soon after 
the event, and has been printed among bis posthumous poems.” 
It wauts something of die true ballad simplicity, and bias more 
than the common ballad allowance of harmonious numbers and 
accurate rhymes. 

“ Come, listen to my mournful tale, 

Ve tender hearts and lovers dear; 

Nor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 

Nor will you blush ro shed a tear. 

Young Dawson was a gallant youth, 

A brighter never trod the plain; 

And well lie loved one charming maid, 

Ami dearly was lie loved again. 

One teuder maid she loved him dear, 

Of gentle blood the damsel came; 

And faultless was her beauteous form. 

And sjs.tless was tier virgin fame.” 

Exordiums such as this generally introduce us to tragic 
misery in our old ballads; nor is it otherwise in that of Sben- 
stimu: he tells the story of these lovers' woes rather briefly. 
The sound of the Pretender's pipes and the persuasions of the 
“fender maid” prevailed with Dawson to accept a command 
in tliat small contingent of rebels which the Jacobites of the 
district raised in the cause of the Stuarts when Prince Charles 
arrived at Manchester. On the retreat of the reliels, Dawson 
was lel> witii his men in the castle of Carlisle, not, as some 
say, with Hie hope of defending it, but from the unwillingness 
of the Englishmen to follow the now declining fortunes of the 
Pretender hi the mountainous north. He surrendered to the 
cannon of the Duke of Cumberland after a short resistance, 
and was sent with other ollicers to he tried at London. All 
this Sbcnstoue dismisses iu the following way :— 

“ Hut curse on party’s hateful strife. 

That led the faithful youth astray 

The day the relicl clans appear'd;— 

Oh had lie never seen that day! 

Their colours and their sash lie wore, 

Ami in the fatal dress win found; 

And now lie must that death endure 

Which gives the brave the keenest wound." 

The sentence to be hanged, drawn, and quartered fell not on 
Dawson’s ear alone. The lady of Ids love had followed him 
to Ijondon, and, it is said, turned deadly pale when she heard 
if, and exclaimed, *• We will never part—we will never part.”’ 
Nlie then, when the first shock was over, thought of royal 
mercy. 

“ Vet might sweet mercy find a place. 

And bring relief to Jemmy's woes, 

O George, without a prayer to thee 
My orisons should never close: 

'flic gracious piince that gives him life 
Would crown a never-dying flame; 

And every tender babe I tune 
.Should leant to lisp the giver's name.'’ 

It was mine in the royal piwcr than iu the royal nature of 
those days to do deeds of mercy; the occupant of the throne 
was so effectually frightened by live boldness ami first success 
of die rebels, that Ids fears would not permit him to spore any, 
and none of any note were spared. We are not told that this 
Lancashire maiden made her way to the palace, and suffered a 
repulse iu her prayer for mercy: we only know tlmt her lover 
was ordered for execution, and that she called her mourning- 
coach and fallowed him. 

“ She follow'd him, prepared to view 
The terrible behests of law; 

And the last scene of Jemmy a woes 
With calm and steadfast eye she saw. 

Distorted was that blooming face 
Which she had fondly loved so long. 

And stifled was that tuneful breast 

Which in her praise had sweetly sung.” 
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To iwiUntaad die full meaning of the three' verse* which 
follow, it wiD be necemory to *»y that tlie rebels were hanged 
for five minute* by the neck, and then cut down 5 that the 
humbler tort, ineteud uf being beheaded when the suspension 
wa» over, were cait on theit backs, tlieir boaome cut open by 
the hangman's knife, their bearte plucked out. held ,up for a 
moment to the gue of the spectators, and then thrown into a 
fire which waa kept burning on the acaffold. We were told in 
our youth, by an old lady who, when a girl, waa preacnt at the 
execution of «ome of the tebela at Carliale, that moat of them 
(all fine young men) were not half dead when cut down, ami 
one of them actually atruggled with the wretch who opened 
hit boaom to pluck out his heart. The scene, the laid, haunted 
her fancy for half a century, and alie never reflected on it 
without a shudder. The ballad proceed* 

“ And sever'd waa that beauteous neck 

Itonnd which her arms had fondly rloacd, 

And mangled waa lliut beauteous breast 
On which her love-tick head reposed ; 

Ami ravish'd was that constant heart 
She did to every heart jirefer; 

For though it could his king forget, 

"T was true and loyal still to her. 

Amid those unrelenting flames 
She Imre this constant heart to see; 

But when't was moulder'd into dust, 

* Now, now,’ she ciied, ‘ I '11 follow thee.’" 

These words, though in smooth verse, very feebly depict the 
dreadful scene mi which the gentle duines of 1-ondon looked, it 
is anil, with little emotion. One lady gazed on it with deeper 
feeling: when this Moody tragedy was finished, the poor miser¬ 
able maid of the mourning-couch sobbed out, 

“ My death, my death alone can show 
The pure and lasting love I bore; 

Accept, O Heaven! of woes like unis, 

Ami let us, let us weep no more. 

The dismal scene was o'er and past. 

The lover's mournful hearse retired ; 

The maid diew hack her languid head. 

Ami, sighing forth hi* name, expired." 

Such was the end of poor Jemmy Dawson and his ladve- 
love. Most of the northern unities of Knglaud have the like 
sad tales to tell, and the like sail songs fusing, of eriiug loyalty 
and mourning beauty. A great and salutary change siure 
those days has come over the tastes as well as opinions of men: 
Isdieading, hanging, and tearing traitors' bosoms open, were 
once pleasing to tbe people. Such living the slate of public 
taste and feeling, we need not wotider lliat the heads of flic 
rebel lords who suffered fur the 11 Forty-live’ - were regarded, 
when stuck on the spikes of Temple Bar, aa matters not only to 
be endured b/ the citizens, but as tilings in no small degree 
ornamental. There, at all events, the ghastly heads staid tiTl 
time showed them the mercy which men refused, and silently 
dissolved them down with summer suns and winter rains, till 
they dropped, fragment after fragment, from that bail eminence, 
and were silently shovelled by the scavengers into the Thames. 
We remember an old lady telling u* that when the head* were 
there she never walked through Temple Bar without a shudder; 
and in ]iarticular one stormy day, as alie passed, the wind 
rocked them so anil whistled through their eye-holes with such 
a tone as gathered crowds to look and listen; she waa much 
agitatrd, she said, and quite ashamed of her weakness; 44 but 
then," she added. “ I am a Westmoreland woman, and did uot 
know any better!" 

Before the days of the Rebellion, the empire of the ballad- 
makers was on the decline. Men, as they obtained more free¬ 
dom, and as the press prospered, began to express their senti¬ 
ments in plain prose; newspapers took to recording all provincial 
events; Downing Street published its puettes-extniwdinary; 
and the minstrel's occupation, like Othello's, waa gone. 


Saint Gsoaoa ani> thc Deacon. 

Tbe ballads which w« have (bus introduced to the reader are 
in two senses hiiioneai —that is, they either have tsftfance to 
historical events, or they are representations of real manner*. 
But there are ballads which belong to that fabulous period 
which appear* to precede the hiitory of every nation; which, 
however, arc probably based upon some actual circumstancM 
which have pawed into the traditions of the people, and become 
their farourite legends, dealing as they do with the extravagant 
and supernatural. Of this character are tbe ballads relating 
to the patron saint of England. 

In the ballads of ‘ The Birth of St. George,* and • St. George 
and the Dragon,* we read 111 brief the hiatory of tbe patron of 
anus, of chivalry, and tbe Gagter; a knight whom Campbell 
irreverently calls a swindler and a cut-throat; hut than the 
poet took the saint fur a native of Cilicia, whereas he was bom 
in Coventry, if there be truth in ballad ami legend. Thuae 
who desire to see a popular representation of one of his greatest 
deeds need only walk to the nearest village, where they will 
find the fiery knight 011 a fiery steed, thrusting ins spear down 
the throat of a fiery dragon, underneath which is quaintly 
written '* Entertainment for Man and Horse!” or those who 
wish to see the deed more brightly emblazoned will fiud pend¬ 
ent in gold and jewels, from the collar of British Majesty, a 
Christian lirro in spiritual armour, vantjuishing that old Dra¬ 
gon the Devil. We might further insist on the popularity of 
our |utruii saint by referring to history, arid enumerating tbe 
limes that liorors invoked his help, mid king* swore by his 
name, when a great deed was to be dared or a field in Ftance 
stricken ; but it is superfluous. 

“ Listen, my lord*,'' snvs the minstrel, “ for I sing tire won¬ 
drous birth of St. George, who rid the enrth of monsters in 
honour of the Christian faith." We cannot however afford 
room for the poetic fancies of the author, wito, it must he 
owned, is rather Affluent in words; hut content ourselves with 
say ing, in humbler style, that the father of St. George was Lord 
Albert of Coventry, nml his mother a Indy 11 s pious us she was 
beautiful. Now it happened that the lady dreamed a fearful 
dream : she thought site bail eoneeived a dingoii, uutl was so 
troubled that die slietl tears niglit and duy . stie lost her rest: 
she lint her gaiety and tier good looks, unit at last she informed 
her husband. *• He comforted," he said; 14 I know who will 
fell me the meaning of this fiightful dream;" nnd, mounting 
bis horse, he rode through “ lonely shades and thickets rough,” 
to die dwelling of a noted sorceress. This weird lady had a 
wild atonic 

“ Beneath a pendent craggy cliff, 

All vaulted like a gtavr, 

And opening in thc solid rock, 

He found the em-lianted cave. 

All iron gate closed up the mouth, 

Alt hideous and forlorn, 

Where, fastened try a silver chain, 

There, hung a brazen hum.'’ 

Lord Albert-signed tbe sign of the cross, prayed a brief 
prayer, and Mew the horn so loud that all the rucks nmg. 
The sorceress did not. appear, but at each blast of the bora a 
deep and hollow sound replied from the cavern; at last it took 
the shape of words:— 

“ Sir knight, thy lady tienrs a soli. 

Who,like a dragon Might, 

Shall prove most dreadful to his foes, 

Anil terrible in light. 

His name, advanced in future times. 

On hauliers shall he worn ; 

But lo! thy lady's life must paM 
Before he can lie horn.” 

When he beard this Lord Albert was overcome with grief: 
be sat for a lung while; tlten turned bis bridle homewards, 
and rode slow and sorrowing through tbe gloomy woods till lie 
reached bis own cattle. All was dark and silent, and tlie gates 
were hung with black; his servants seemed unwilling to speak; 
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at lut be was told that m soon at be bad departed hie lady 
wh taken in labour; and, on consulting a (kilful leech, was 
informed that both mother and babe could not he aaved; to 
which she replied, “ Save the babe, and commend me to my 
lord,” and expired, but not before iha had brought forth »ion. 
Lord Allied beat bie breast and tore his hair, and then eaid, 

” Let me tee the boy who cost my dear lady her life.” The 
menials answered with tears and with trembling:— 

“ Fair as the sweetest flower of spring, 

Such wot his infant mien; 

And on hit little body stamp'd 
Three wondrous murks were seen. 

A blood-red croes was on his arm, 

A dragon on his breast, 

And a broad garter, til of gold, 

Was round his leg express'd.” 

Attention wae shown to him, too, worthy of hit beauty: 
three careful nurses were provided; one to give him tuck, one 
to give him food, aud one to lull him to sleep :— _ 

“ But lol all in the dead of night 
We heard a fearful sound; 

Loud thunder olapp'd, the cuttle shook, 

And lightning flash’d around. 

Dead with affright at first we lay, 

But, rousing up uuon. 

We ran to see our little lord— 

Our little lord was gone. 

But how, or wherr, we could uof tell, 

. For, lying oil the ground. 

In deep mid magic slum tiers laid. 

The nurses three were found." 

On tbit Lord Albert fell into a swoon and lay long lifeless: 
lie recovered only to a deeper sente of his misfortunes : he pul 
on a palmers gown, wandered into distant lunds “till his 
locks were White us wool aud his beard like the down of the 
thistle;" uor was lie uwore, when he died, tliat the sorceiess 
whom he consulted had stolen his sou, and trained him up to 
the use of arms and to deeds of cliivulry- 

The next ballad, 1 St. George aud the Dragon,’ shows how 
wall that scarcely Chrialiuu dame had acquitted herself in a 
task generally led to the rougher sex. “lost others sing,'’says 
our ballad-maker, “of the deeds of Hector and the grief of 
Helen; 1 will sing the deeds of St. George, on Knglish knight, 
who slew many Saracens and many giants in liouour of Christ¬ 
ianity, and at lust found himself in the land of Kgypt, and at j 
an interesting moment:— 

“ For ns the story plain doth tell. 

Within that country there did rest 
A dreadful dragon, tierce and fell, 

Wlieieby they were full sore oppress'd ; 

Who by bis poisonous breath each day 
Did many of the rity slay.” 

Now this Egyptian Dragon bail a taste of its own : men it 
swallowed by the dozen; but it loved most to try it* teeth on 
tire softer sex, and at last grew so dainty of stomach, that it 
would touch no other food. When the wise men of Kgypt 
taw this, they went iu a body to the monster, told him be 
would soon depopulate the land if be ate ladies at that rntr, 
and proposed to compound the matter by allowing him a 
virgin per day : the Dragon for mice was reasonable, and pio- 
ceeded to take bis tithe daily and duly. When St. George 
reached Kgypt, the Dragon had eaten up all its virgins, save 
the king's only daughter -Sabra, and she was stripped and tied 
to a stake, awaiting the coming of the derourer. She heard 
the prancing of u horse, and beheld the fated knight, who 
stopped and inquired what this sad sight meant:— 

“ For seeing there a lady bright 
So rudely tied unto a stake. 

As well became a valiant knight. 

He straight to her his way did take. 

Tell me, sweet maiden, then, quoth he, 

What caitiff thui abueetb thee? 


And lol by Christ hie croes 1 tow, 

Which here is figured on my breast, 

1 will revenge it on his brow, 

And break my lance upon his chest: 

Aud speaking thus whereas be stood, 

The dragon issued from the wood." 

11 There is the fiend ! ” exclaimed die princess, pointing to 
the approaching dragon, “ who will soon make an end of me." 
The dragon was a fiery one: his breath was literally flame; 
his teeth were large aud sharp; his claws as keen as sickles; 
and his tail could whisk a hundred men to the ground. 
u St. George, on looking round about, 

The fiery dragon toon espied, 

And, like a knight of courage stout, 

Against him lie did fiercely ride; 

And with such blows lie did him greet. 

He fell beneath his horse's feet. 

For, with his lance that was to strong, 

At he came gaping in bis face, 

In at his mouth he thrust along, 

Fur he could pierce no other place; 

And thus within that lady's view 
This mighty dragon straight he slew." 

To slay a dragon, save a princess, and deliver a kingdom, 
were deeds that could only lie repaid by ingratitude. The 
knight was young and handsome; the Princess Sabra could 
not look without tenderness on one who had thus preserved 
her; to they fell in love with each other, had interviews, the 
sweeter fiom being stolen, and made vows which were not tiie 
less binding though there were no witnesses. A king of Mo¬ 
rocco happened one day to overhear the lovers vowing eternal 
fidelity as they walked iu the royal orchard : lie told the king ; 
his majesty rose in wrath, and resolved to take ]>ersonal ven¬ 
geance ; but, on reflection that the arm which slew the Dragon 
was strong, he took to his Kgyptinu wiles, and so dealt with 
the hero that lie departed on a pretended mission to Persia, 
carrying letters of instruction to the .Sophy to slay him us soon 
as he reached the court. On liis way to Bagdad the Christian 
champion zealously destroyed all Pagan idols: when over¬ 
powered and thrown into a dungeon, he dug his wav out, and, 
though half dead with hunger, slew three warriors who were 
scot to retake him, then mounted one of the Sophy's best horses, 
ami turned liis bridle towards Europe;— 

“ Towards Christendom lie made liis flight. 

Hut met a giant hy the way. 

With whom iu combat lie did fight 
Most valiantly a summer's day; 

Who, yet, for all his cluli of steel. 

Was forced the sting of death to feel. 

Back o'er the seas with many bunds 
Of warlike soldiers soon he pass'd. 

Vowing upon those heathen lands 
To work reienge; which at the lost. 

Krc thrice three years wi re gone aud sjient, 

He wiuught unto his heart's content." 

He ravaged Persia, subdued but spared Egypt, slew the tell¬ 
tale king of Morocco, and, rememliering his vows to the Prin¬ 
cess Saiga, resolved to carry her to England and make her his 
wife. On his way home through a wild forest he began to 
wish for some satisfactory proof of the purity of the princess ; 
hut, seeing that she was fuiut and hungry, lie went into the wood 
to kill a deer, leaving her under the protection of a single 
eunuch. On bis return he was alarmed to see two enormous 
lions, who, after snapping up the eunuch, had laid themselves 
down at Sabra’s feet, os if in defiance of all who dared to doubt 
her virgin truth. Though they resjiecteil the princess, they 
attacked her lover furiously; but he vanquished them. He 
brought his bride across the seas, hung out liis pennon from 
hit castle of Coventry, proclaimed himself the patron of the 
brave, the pious, and the chaste, and lived to see his name a 
motto for his country's flag, and her watchword ou the field of 
honour—•* St. George for England!’’ 

It was not likely that ballads such as these could escape ri¬ 
dicule in days wheu much that was serious and sober called 
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down satire and (arcana; tha romancesgave birth tp *Dan 
Quixote,’and the ballad of *St George and the Dragon* oc- 
caaioned the ballad of * Tha Dragon of Wantley,’ and tha (till 
wittier one of ‘ St. George for England.’ Both hare a levity 
of expreuion, yet a certain gravity of narratire, which height* 
ein the humour and increase* the ludicrous. 

The author of ‘ The Dragon of Wantlry’ enter* on hi* (ob¬ 
ject at once. “ We are told," *ay* be, “ how Hercule* (law a 
dragon at Lerna with seven heads and twice at many eye* j 
hut he had a cluh, whereat More of More-hall, with nothing 
at all in hit hand, dew the dreadful Dragon of Wantley." 
This monster had a sting in his tali, long claws, a shin as 
tough as the hide of a rhinoceros, four-and-forty teeth of iron: 
he ate cattle—uay, swallowed a church all to the foundation- 
stone, which his iron teeth could not crack. The den where 
he lodged was within three miles of Rotherham. 

“ Some say this dragon was a witch, 

Some say he was a devil, 

For from his nose a smoke arose, 

And with it burning snivel, 

Which he cost off, when he did cough, 

In a well that he did stand by, 

Which made it look just liken brook 
Running with burning bruudy." 

This fierce monster haring eaten many of the children 
loutid Rotherham, the women and men began to think their 
turn would come next, and looked about for a champion, who, 
like n second St. George, might deliver them from its jaws. 
They soon found the man they wauled. More of More-hall 
lived in the neighbourhood: he was export in all manly exer- 
eisos, for be could wrestle, play at quarter-staff, kick, cuff, and 
buff, call hard names—nay, be bail been known to seise a 
horse by (be tail, and swing him round in the air till he died: 
and it was said by some that he ate him all up, sure the shoes. 
To this worthy the people ran in a crowd, crying, 

*• O, save m all, More of More-hall, 

Thou pceiless knight of the woods; 

■ Do but slay this dragon, who won't leave u* a rag on. 

We ll give thee all our goods. 

Tut, tut, quoth lie, no goods 1 want, 

Rut 1 want. 1 want, in sooth, 

A inaid of sixteen that's lnisk and keen. 

With smiles about the mouth ; ^ 

Hair black as sloe, skill white u« -now, 

With blushes her obooks adorning. 

To anoint me o'er night, eve I go to tight, 

And to dress me in the morning." 

This being settled. More of More-hall liespnke a new kind 
of turnout at Sheffield, with spikes of steel projecting all 
around : he put it on, and, adwineing against the Dragon with 
his tierce looks ami Ins biistliugmail, alarmed all tlie cows and 
cats and dogs in the di-trict, who mistook him for a strange 
hedgriiog. The rliampiim was. no whit dismayed ; yet, when 
bn saw the people of Rotherham betake them to housetops and 
trees, he drunk six pots of ale mol a quart of aqua-vita 1 , for lie, 
knew the coml>at would In; long and perilous. Adding cun¬ 
ning to courage, he crept into a well, and when the Dragon, 
not aware of his enemy, stooped down to drink, More of More- 
hall started up, cried “ Moh !" and gave him a blow on the 
mouth. “ A murrain on thee!’’ said the Dragon, “ thou dis¬ 
turbed me in my drink;’’ and, turning quickly lonml, dif¬ 
fused a smell so offensive to the knight, that he exclaimed, 

11 Brshrew thee, foul monster, thy airs are so unsavoury that 
thy diet must lie unwholesome." This malaria forced the 
champion from his ambush :— 

“ Our politic knight on the other side 
Crept out upon the brink. 

Arid gave the Dragon surh a douse, 

He knew not what to think. 

By cock, quoth he, say you so, d’ye see? 

And tbeu at hint let fly 
With iiand and fuut, and so they went to't, 

And the word was, Hey, buys, hey!" 

The combat lasted two days and a night, and so well was 


the battle balanced, that neither was wounded: at length tha 
Dragon gave his adversary a hard knock, and (siting him tried 
to tom him over hi* head; but More of Mote-hall neih (da 
•piked foot gave his enemy such a kick in a tender put as 

finished the fight 

“ Oh, quoth the Dragon, with a deep sigh, 

And turn’d six times together, 

Sobbing and tearing, cursing anu swearing, 

Out of his throat of leather: 

Mom of Mare-hall 1 O, thou rascal! 

Would I had seen thee never! 

With the thing at thy foot thou hast prick’d my gut. 
And 1 am undent for ever.” 

This strange burlesque ballad has been explained to mean 
a lawsuit respecting a claim of tithe* made by the Wortleys 
on the lands of Peniitone, near Rotherham. That it is a per¬ 
sonal lampoon there eau be as little doubt as that 1 St. George 
fur England * was composed for the St. George's Club of Ox¬ 
ford, in 1888, by John Urubh, a scholar of Christchurch, as a 
inirthsome sally to show his learning and wit, and lie has shown 
both. 

SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

We have said “ there are no hallads of tha great civil war,” 
meaning none composed at the period. The strung feelings of 
the contending parties might, however, naturally be expressed 
in the liallad poem ; and there are two ballads of this cha¬ 
racter written some sixteen years ago by a gentleman who has 
since occupied a distinguished position iu public life. Three 
we give entire. 

I.—Tiik Cavalikr's March to London. 

Tu burse! to horse! brave Cavaliers! 

To borne for Church and Crown! 

Strike, strike your tents! snatch up your spears! 

And ho for London towu! 

The imperial harlot, doom’d a prey 
Tu our avenging fires, 

Sends up the voice of her dismay 
From ull her hundred spires. 

The Strnml resounds with maiden’s shrieks, 

The ’Change with merchants’ sighs. 

And blushes stand on brazen check-, 

Ami tears in inin eyes; 

And, pale with fasting mid with fright, 

Each i’uritun Committre 
Hath summon'd forth to prayer und light 
The Roundhead* of the City. 

And soon shall London's sentries hear 
The thunder of our drum ; 

And Lundoii'i dames, in wilder fear, 

Shall c.ry, Alack! they come! 

Fling the fascine*; —tear up the sjiiki •; 

And forward, our and all. 

Down, down with all their trainband pikes, 

Down with their mud-built wall. 

Quarter ?—Foul fall your whining noise. 

Ye recreant *[awu of fraud ! 

Nu quarter! Think on Strafiiird, boys. 

No quarter! Think, on laitid. 

What ho! The craven slavis retire. 

On 1 Trample them to mud. 

No quarter!—Charge.— No quarter'-- Finn 
No quarter'.—Blond !—lllood !—Blood !— 

When: next ? In south there l.,e.ks uo witch, 

Brave lads, to uri! us where, 

Sure London's sons I* passing rich. 

Her daughters wondrous fair: 

And let that dastard lie tin- theme 
Of many a board's derision, 

Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet precisian. 

Their lean divines, of solemn brow, 

Sworn fun to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the ]ieopU-; 
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Till the iitcd hangman, in .despair, 

Shall cune bii blunted shears, 

, And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear, 

Around their leathern eon. 

We’ll hang, above hi* own Guildhall, 

The city'* grave Recorder; 

Ami on tlie den of thieve* ire ’ll fall. 

Though Pym (bould (peak to order. 

In vain the lank-hair'd gang shall try 
To cheat our martiul law; 

In vain (hall Lenthal trembling cry 
That stranger* must withdraw. ' 

Of bench and wonlsark, tub and chair, 

We’ll build a gloiious pyre. 

And tons of rebel parchment there 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them *hall perish, cheek by jowl, 

Petition, psalm, and libel, 

Tie Colonel’* canting muster-mil, 

The Chaplain's dog-ear’d bible.- 
We'll tread a measure round the blaze 
Where Kugland’s pest expires. 

And lead along the dance's maze 
The beauties of the friars: 

Then smilei in every face shall shine, 

And joy in eveiy sop). 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine. 

And crown the largest howl. 

And ns with noil and luugli ye sip 
Tie goblet’s rich ratiiatinn, 

Whose bursting hubbies seem to tip 
The wink of invitation; 

Drink to those mimes,—‘those glorious names,— 
Those names no time shall sever,— 

Drink, in u draught us deep ns Thames, 

Our Church and King for ever! 

T. M. 

11.—The Rattle op Nab Kin, ov Oiiaihaii IIind-tiibui-kinus- 

IN-arlAINS.AHlt-THKia-HOIH.BS-WlTH-LllikS.OK-I MON, SkK- 
SLANT IN IlMtTON'S ItKItlMENT. 

Oh! wherefore cornu yo forth in triumph from the Noifh, 
With your hniuls, and your feet, mid your ruiment all red ! 

And wherefore doth your rout send fortli a joyous shout ? 

Ami whence lie the gra]H-s of the wine-pie** which ye trend i 

Oh evil was the mot, and hitter was the friiit, 

Atul crintsuti was the juice of the v intage tliat we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty anil the strong, 
Who sate in the high places nml slew the saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day of June 
That we euw their lianners dance and their cuirasses shine. 

And the Man of lilood was there, with his long essenccd hair. 
And Astley and Sir Mariuaduke, null Hujitot of the Rhine. 

Like a servant of the laird, with his Ililile ami his sword, 

The General rode along us to form us for the li^lit. 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell'll into a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen iipuii the tyrant's right. 


And bark ! like the roar of the billows on the shore. 

The cry of bottle rises along their charging line! 

For God 1 for the Cause! for the Church! for the Laws! 

For Charles King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine! 
The furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes Close 
your ranks 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here;—they rush on.—We are broken:—we are 
gone:— 

■Our left is home before them like stubble on the blast. 

O Lord, put forth thy might! O Lord, defend the right! 

Stand back to back, in God’s name, and tight it to the last. 
Stout Skippon hath a wound:—the centre hath given ground:— 
Hark! hark!—What means the trampling of honemtn on 
our rear 1 

Whose banner do I see, boys? ’Tis he, thank God, *tia lie, 
boys. 

Rear up another minute. Brave Oliver is here. 

Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row. 

Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the r.mks of the Accurst, 

And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 

Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads predestined to rot on Temple. liar. 

And he—lie turns, lie flics,—slitiinc to those cruel eves 
That Lore to look oh torture, and dare not look on war! 

Ho! comrades, scour the plain : and, ere ye strip the slain, 
First give another stab to make your guest secure; 

Then shake from sleeve* and pockets their broad-pieces and 
lockets, 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 

Fools, your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were 
gay and hold, 

When ye kiss’d your lily hands to your lemans to-day : 
And to-morrow shall the fox, front her chambers in the rocks, 
I wad forth her tawny cults to howl above the prey. 

Where he your tongues that late mock'd at heaven and hell 
and fate, 

And the lingers that once weie so busy with vour blades 
Your perfum'd satin clothes, vutir catches and your oaths, 
Your stage-pluys and your sonnets, your diamonds nod 
jour spades? 

Down, dmviwfor ever down with the mitre ami the rrotvti,' 
With the^lelial of the court, and the Mammon of the 

Pope; 

There is woe in Oxford Halls: there is wail in Durham's 
.Stalls: 

The Jesuit smites his bosom : the Bishop rends his cope. 
Anil She of the seven hills slmll mourn her children's ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England’s 
sworti; 

And llie Kings of earth, in fear, shall shudder when they hear 
What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and tlie 
Wont. 


T. M. 
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Tte talk* devote* J^toftfUto of Aghfe £mi **d hh 
bold company of WfijMe*** ottttag* matt *»P«dm ef 
tow iatomctteg te wi o mte lMft rf ftp pit. VtMfMMU «f 
On taflasiW* beer* and bow* j#y*Wliwfifiof< filWiiTtegtend t 
tot m BMWrtf toMrtjpwl I haunter la ttoa* item in aU to 
songs of dssatobsxdspr the t heoriwcf hfniiM jJiilM np flfe fe 
They am mmmt® b^tai 111 twohwadaema *uluaM» 
Though Ritaau,w »dto»itotody minute and aerapo]*** 
admitted but ti g h t »d tefcty hate Ih efttfeav to tewht 
might ha ottaH At the tonga in banana ifhdi Ba bin 
wen for craturia* popular ell over to irie, anchaata tbajr war 
out at print might be t irW urt , and with hddhtena, front (haw** 
citation of tbomanda, north at well as south. Though mc d lftfl 
in tbair language daring (hair oral tmnaaauaiign from dm dap 
of King John till the printing-prea* took ton up, they art in 
aeme and subetance undoubtedly ancient. They art tea troth 
too of sundry hauda: aoma Una Scottish toaa, others teate of 
the English border; bat the duaf and moat valuable portoe* 
belonga to Nottinghamshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
Vorluhira; and all—and to includat thoae with a Saottnh 
sound—an in a true and hearty English taate and spirit. 4 

A few of thaw belted* an probably the work of aoma Joyous 
yeoman who lend to range the green wood* and enjoy the 
iihatjy and Ueenofi which they afforded; bat we an inclined 
to regard ton chiefly at to production of to null halted* 
maker, a sort of inferior minstrel, who to to hinda and hus¬ 
bandmen wae both herd and historian, and chested their fire¬ 
sides with rude rhymes and ruder legends in which to district 
heroes end to romantic ttcries of the peatstry won intro¬ 
duced with inch embellishments at to taate of to (Colter atm* 
sideted acceptable. Thne ballads, graphio as toy tm, wHl 
by some be pronounced rude t we must admit too tot toy 
are often inteumanioua and deficient in totaajpnec of sound 
which critic* in toaa our tetter dap dasfaet but to eye, in 
the timaa whan toy were composed, was not called, M tow, 
to to judg m e nt as* t ; and to ear—fer mode accompanied 
without orarpmrerteg the wco da •••m m aatisfted with anything 
like aunOaritp of aounde. The balted-ndker tor ofare was 
little aolieitou* about to tote of hie words, totorumv «f 
batenoad qnantitfea, or to dink of Ida rh y me*. H» cempoai- 
tuw, delighting a* they did our aaceatort, sound rough and 
hanb in to educated wr of Our torn timaa, to our totes is 
de&eatt in saattm of amoothnw and melody. They ere 
however fedl of incident and ofhoman c h a motte ; toy rteteet 
to mamma and frdBnga ef remote tteus; toy drimsammueh 
that to painter bar not touched and to Uteutoa togottea; 
they taty***^ hut wit hou t acrimony, a mam of public fajary 
er of private wrung; uay, they i c a n a dw aa vuoteaw into to «*» 
i rfteaey.anfl gtvyptetarw in to ^srft of reman a e A 


hatttyrathh to lhibti tegUPdfrm; new** afall tot wrttulk 
ing and cowardly; a ten of whatever Is toe and manly and 
warm hearted; a hateadgf all appreeame, dotted and lay;« 
aapupathy to torn who loved e tottty jtfefriitor f** n t fawl 


ia atemprf « every eato.fffibfcfffttfj 
tynudoriMcblb bte hew#*ate*r te rt in a fl 4 
attorn; ho atteohafl ondsthhod, and nh nte ftm t, - 
witouMtor'eoasgsHwtos orjtopwt hr ten «*t<tomm», 

t£ # *3£f3w$SS i 

=g=»3gr Sags- 

to to Juatte* find mater 

op brightened find Ida tenguagrtor tgteM«|M^tol|; 
aware of to approach of aoma rwHte (fenM*"* %• # 
Otrihite ‘or on Abbot of ft. KayWwMt aataMMtom 
carrying tithe* and 

aula. Ha would jMethbj wWv|«(p*iw*fii^ 
thank our Lady to bfiving.t*nt a man fit wafi .Wt a#d rick 
into her servant'sjpIkon iUomm; teflww todMnt to tmfaM 
of bis passe, waif Am ji n m to augment Ite but woo to to tof- 
tim who, with grid an htefteh* «* #***«* *****. 
“ Kneel, holy mawt" Robin rnw&fim'm, « toWfMdbeg 
of the saint who rule* thy 1 ahbey^ted* to sftd<mftyj» toy 
praaaut wants shd as to refitot weArgad bf ftftMP 
and sword, to pwyar wwfiW*ferion*.riWa to ftftteW py 
search in to pariatesmaBa dtowrwadwtotothtoitoMHMs 
to the efio*cy of hi* iaMtymqMft wUh «pA^4^t 

gravely patted batwaan to ditto* lad to mhbar- *' 

Robin Hood ttiffmtd from *8 other patriot*—to patriot’ 
was—of wboniMwa reed in tale or history. Walter*, to atom 
babes been compared, waaaWgteewdedmanofni to a n 1 tearafr 
who loved batter to ate tynm» die tow pte aU togrfdto 
world tod to gibe; and R*b»v, tow^to>#tofRyd*l 
Mount has llkinad tooadaw afSbriVftd, hrdito* of to 
merry humour ,*nd romantio wtttteay of bald Bwn. TMl 
teams to hava arian (Bora torn ftatetote ton tobfetht^to 
man; he was no W ^ blood, nay he delighted in 4«ft| 
thorn who (ought hi* U^i when they fell mtohis pmmr|«ad 
hwwas beyond all (Sample, even rtf knighthood, (wider and 
femghtfol about women; even when ha prayed hi preferred 
our Lady to all to other aunt* in the calendar. Neat to to 
ladim he loved to yeomanry of Kngtend; he molested oo 
hind at the ploughs no toeriwr »the bam, no dwpherd with 
bte docks; ho was to friend and protector of husbandman 

and hind, and wo* to to priate who fleeced, or to noble ftri 
oppamatd than. ‘Tb* widow too and (he fhtoriam b* lpelted 
vmu as under hie care, and wtemaoovar he weak mm* <M 
was raady to do him a kiadtNai&r a*Mr*d«mm a 


will awa frhoa itaealo) mmftflMil 

*(qMw iifw m wmmi 


The paraonal temngth of to onto* WS* not e^nal to U* 
activity; bat hi. wit so fcr cxceUed htemlgbt tod he nem 
ibund urn fro to tettngth whhfr be had -oewatl did he flaw 
hhptew ndwwhootsUhisteatmgwUS. ff hi# chief delight 
mm tomcat with sflameriwriff or a ymtegMUd prifite "ell 
wnder to gtewwtood tom*" Mf Iftymto to encounter earn* 
htadygrawtrimmftmdto^jMdtotoktegoftofrMtes 

ondttoMriyftfiftft«Miifli fly»*fwgrwtfl» «*W« 




To which below thrir am* their sheafs wow buckled fast } 

A short sword at their belt, • buckler scarce a span, 

Who struck below the knee, not counted was a man. 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were wondrous strong, 
' They not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard long i 

• Of aifliMnr Him kad tkn - - xA - -■» - * 


With broad arrow, or butt, or prick, or poring abaft. 
T he ir irrows finely paired for timber and for father, 
With bireb and braatl pieced to fly in any weather; 


They kma gave such a twang as might be beoid a mile/ 
Nat wae the poet unaware of the way in which Robin suia> 
tained all this bravery:-— 


‘WOWtSi 


|L | a JM’Ujyut i yL oa- 

To blip,beforet*went, h^cbbpBMaswdp»y.” 

In thatmtifl smgvdad-jritkfae better meta* 6am biv ready wit 
and UtidauMmt «ehwtt&ofaia betted two royal invariom 
of Sherwood and BamasdAc, repelled with much effusion of 
blood lull a score of.mcussione made by most knights and 
armed short®, and, t Autore d by afeher the prayers or the 
thunders of the church, bo reigned and ruled till age crept 
hp«tt Hat, and IHnaw, arising fttnn his exposure to summers 
heat awl winter’s cold, followed, and made 1dm for the first 
tiose sock tbs aid of a leech. This was a fatal slap: the lancet 
of Ins cousin, the Prioress of Kirklcys Nunnery, id Yorkshire, 
to whom he had recourse in hit distress, freed both church and 
state from further alarm, by treacherously bleeding him to 
death. “ Such,’’ exclaims Batson, more moved than common, 
“ was the and of Robin Hood; a man who, in a barbarous age 
and under a complicated tyranny, displayed a spirit of freedom 
and independence Which has endeared him In die common 
people, whose cause be maintained, and which, in epite of the 
malicious endeavours of pitiful monks, by whom history was 
consecrated to the crimes and follies of titled ruffians and 
sainted idiots, to suppress all record of his patriotic exertions 
and virtuous acts, will render bis name immortal.” 

The personal character of Robin Hood stands high in the 
pages of both history and poetry. Fordun, a priest, extols his 
piety) Major pronounces him the most fatnuUie of robbers; 
and Camden, a more judloious authority, calls him (he gentlest 
of thieves; while in the pages of the early drama he is drawn 
at heroic length, and with mauy of the best attributes of hu¬ 
man nature. His life and deeds have not only supplied ma¬ 
terial! for the drama and the ballad, but proverb* have sprung 
from them: he stands flit demigod of English arrbery , men 
used to swear both by his bow and hie clemency; festivals 
were once annually held, and games of a sylvan kind cele¬ 
brated in his honour, in Scotland as well as in England, tin- 
grave where be lies lias still Its pilgrims; the well out of 
which be drank still retains his name; and hie bow and one 
of his brood arrows were within this century to lie seen hi 
F ountains Abbey, a plane immortalised bytus adventure with 
the Curtal Friar. 

Having recalled to the recollection of our readers the leading 
features in the adventures and character of bold Robin, we 
•hall proceed to describe and quote the more poetic 01 inte¬ 
resting portions of the ballads which record bis actions, rather 
according to the narrative of hie lift- than the order of compos! 
tion. It is our purpose too to discard mueh of the antique 
spelling in which plain words are often disguised, and also to 
give iu some places a less corrupt reading, which we ore en¬ 
abled to <lo, not so mueh from traditionary scrape or oral 
recitation, as from those numerous editions of the ballad* which 
were once and arc still diffused over the Whole of England and 
the half of Scotland. 

A little Garre or RoaiW Hood. 

The longest of all the ballads which bear the name of Robin 
Hoed was first printed at the Sun m Fleet Street, by Wyuketi 
doWorde. It w oalled ' A LiuW Geate at Rabin Hood,' but 
te til inftwmtd wo* tho printer in tit* outlaw's history, that be 
dmeribat it as a story of bag Edward, Rebut Hood, and 
Little John. It is perhaps one of the oldest of tiieee cemposi- 


The ballad begins aosnewhat in the miisUis 
M Com* lithe and lktesi, gentlemen, 
That be of ftasfaote Heads 
1 shall toll you of a good yeoman, 
His name woe Robtn Hood. 
Rohm ho wma proud outlaw 
Aa osur walk’d <m ground) 

So ouerteous an outlaw a* ho was 
tics norcr yet boon found.” 




















































































it thenftasfififisilMP^fcWat Ifttd, 


with all kk-«NNiMMIh «*,#* mm to |o to 1 , 
dinner till hr sfiMtl fiOTMfo# b&niltM** mfofcsff guest, 
either clerical otlty, with Wealth rtftCfcit to ftf&iah ibrth hie 
table. On this, ZetfleJaba, Oho sfofotelSMyei* hare had a 
eleer notion fifths troth to hmifl/toquiivri awfefeilr,— 

" Where datft w« take, Whet* shall we leave, 

Where foal! weabUto behind, ' 

Where aheU w« ofo, wher* Shall we mass, 

Wham ahaU we hast apd fendt 
There ie no force, and hU Bitot, 

Con wstt withstand us near j 
So look via do no husbandman harm 
* That tiUrih with hie plough.” 

He firm similar directi am shout tenderly treating boneet yeo¬ 
men, and even knight* sad squires disposed to be good fel¬ 
lows ; “ but best," mid be, “ and hind, bishops sad archbi¬ 
shops; and b» earn never to let the high-sbenff of Nottingham¬ 
shire out of your mind.”—“ Your word* dull be our law,*'said 
Little John, “ and you will forgive w* in wishing for a wealthy 
customer soon,—I long for dinner." One, a knight with 
all the external mark* of a golden prize, wae first observed 
by Little John, approaching on horseback through one of the 
luug green glades of Bomesdale Wood : the stranger is well 
drawn — 

“ All dreary then era* his semblauut. 

And little was bis pride; 

His one foot in the stirrup stood, 

The ether waved beside. 

His hood hang over hi* two Syns; 

He rode in simple array, 

A sorrier man than be wee cue 
Uode never to summer s day.” 

*’ I greet yon w*U," said Little John, “ and welcome you 
to the greenwood; my matter has refused to tout h his dinner 
these three hours, expecting your arrival.” “ And who is yojir 
master,'' inquired the stranger, “ that shows me so much 
courtesy 1" “ E’en Robin Hood,” said lb* other merkly. “ Ab, 
Robui Hood!** replied the stranger, “ he is a good yeoman and 
true, mid 1 ucoept bis invitation.'' Little John, wliu never 
doubted but that the stronger was simulatmg sorrow and 
pot city, the better to hide his wealth, conducted bun at once 
to the trjstmg-tree, where Robin received butt with a kindly 
air and a cheerful oountenanre. 


“ They wash'd together, and wiped both, 

4nd eat till their dinero 
Ol bread and wine they had enough, 

And nomhles at the deere, 

Swans and pheasant* tliey bad full good, 

And fowls of the mere ; 

Time failed never so little a bird 
That ever was bred on brere " 

” I thank thee for thy dinner, Rohm,' said the knight, 
“ and if thou ever comet! my way I shall repay it. ’ ‘‘1 make 
no such exchanges, Sir Knight," said the outlaw, “ nor do I 
ask any one for dinner. I row to God, as it is against good 
manners for a yeoman to treat a knight, that you must pay for 
your entertainment.” “ I have no more ui my coder,' said 
the other composedly, “ save ten shillings, 1 ' and he sighed as 
he said it. Robin signed to Little John, who dived into the 
stranger * luggage at once: he found hot ten shillings, and 
said, “ The knight ha* spoken truly.” « I font you have 
been a sorry steward of your inheritance, Sit Knight,” said foe 
outlaw -, « ton foilling* ie but a poor turn to travel with " 
“ It was my rmsfortuur, not my foult, Robin," said die kmgbt, 
*• my only sen foil into a quarrel, 

“ And slew a knight of Lancashire, 

And a iqube full hold, 

And all to ease him in his right 
My goods oie sett and arid. 

My land* aiwsett to wad, Uiq 
Until a certain day, 

To a rich abbot hare beside 
Of forint Mary’s AMeye.” 


- My loads,” hecoatuMed, « gw mettgsge d for boOfegdf 
jamn^^dboaMlfohtdfoSMaiwM^NrlOtvttendwtioalR 
help me—not «**/’ Little John weptf Will Scarlett's eye* 
were moist; and Robin Hood, much affected, cried, “ Fill us 
mam wins: foie story makes me sad too,*' The win* was 
pa u sed Mt and dmnk, and Robin ocotfawed, “ Mbit fee® no 
friend, Sir Knight, who would gift security for the lottof 
fear hundred poundef” " Mane,” sighed the other,“ not W* 
friend have I save the mints." Robin shook Ms hesri; * Tin 
saints an£but mMriliag escority in matter* of memy i yen 
must find bettor before I oan help you.”— 

” ! liave none other than, arid the knight, 

The very moth to (tv, 

Except that it be our Otsur hiya 
Who never fell'd me a day/ 

Robin at length accepted the Vfapfe'e- g fo riHt y, and bode 
lattlc John tell out four hundred pounds for the knight; fold, 
as ho was ill appareled, be desired him to give Mm three yttdfo 
and no more, of eaoh colour of cloth for his use. John ecmttferi 
out die cash with the aocuracy of a miser; hub •* Me heart 
was touched with the knight's misfortunes, b* measured out 
the cloth even more than liberally: he called hi* bow on ell 
wand, and every time he applied it, he skipped, a* the ballad 
avers, “ footer three.” 

“ Scathlock he stood stall and laugh'd. 

And swore by Mary’s might, 

John may give him the belter nearness. 

For by Frier it coat him light. 

Give him a grey steed too, Rohm, be odd, 

Benda* a saddle new, 

For be is our Ladye’s messenger ; 

God send diet he prove true/* , 

“ Now,” inquired the knight, “ when shall my day of pay- W 
meat beF'—“ If it so please you, sir," said Robin, “ on this 
■lay twrlvenioiitli,and the place shall be this good oak.”— rt So 
lie it,” answered the knight, and rod* on bis way. 

The day of paVment came, and Robin Hood and his chivalry 
sat below his trystuig-oak: tlieir conversation turned on the 
absent knight and on his spiritual security. 

“ Go wi to dmner, said lattle John; 
lt.ihiu Hood, he said nay, 

Foi 1 dread our Ladye tie wroth with me, 

Rlie hath sent me not my pay 

Have no doubt, master, quoth Littlejohn, 

Yet is not the sun at rest, 

For I dare say and safely swear 
The kmght is true and treat." 

The confidence of Lttde John was not misplaced, for while 
lie took his bow and with Will Scarlett and Much the miller's 
sou walked into the glades of Darassdtl# Forest to await for 
the (oiuiiig of boron or bhliup with goM hi their panes, the 
kmght wus on his «ay to the try sting-tree with the four 
hundred jiouiid* in Ins poeket, and a noblo prnesnt for the 
“liberal outlaw. the present was in character t— 

“ He purveyed him an hundred bows, 

The airing* they wine well dight j 
An hundred sheafs of arrows good. 

The heads burnish d full bright. 

And every arrow was an ell long, 

With peacock plume y-dighl, 

Y-nocked too all with white silver, 

It was a seemly sight.” 

The knight was, however, detained on the way by a small 
task of mercy, he oame to a place Where a horse, saddled and 
bridled, and a pipe of win*, ware sst np as fee prism at a 
public wrestling-match; and a* they mm won by a strange 
yeoman, the loeers raised a turn ait, and, but for the interfrrene* 
of the knight and the men who accompanied him, would have 
deprived the yeoman of his prises and done him some personal 
ham. The Abbot, hut of Smut Mary’s had raised difficulties 
the restoring of hi* Smt anil the receipt of the redemption 

x 2 
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moneys Hgtd tint ion wit down, anti tin hour of payment 
stipulated witii Robin expired, when the good knight arrived at 
tile tqntRiv •tree. Events in tile mean while had happened 
which require notice. 

A* Litlls John with bit two companions ttood watch in the 
wood of Bametdale, (be former, who loved hit dinner almoat 
at well at be loved a fray, began not only to grow impatient, 
bot to entertain doubt* about the boor of payment being kept. 
He wat now tp be relieved from bit anxiety:— 

“ For at they look'd in Bametdale wood, 

And by tbe wide highway, 

Then they were aware of two black monks, 

Rack on a good palfraye. 

' Then np betpake he, little John, 

To Much he thui 'gan tay, 

By Mary, I'll lay toy life to wad, 

There monkt have brought our pay.*' 

To ttop and eeixe two etrong monkt with fifty armed men'at 
their back teemed a daring task for three outlaw*: it wat 
ventured on without hesitation. 

“ My brethren twain, cud little John, 

We are no more but three; 

But an we bring them not to dinner, 

Full wroth will our matter lie. 

How liend your bow*, laid Little John, 

Make all yon prctt to grand; 

The foremoat monk, hit life and hit death, 

It doted in my hand.” 

“ Stand, churl monkt,” laid the outlaw*; “ how dared you 
to be to long in coming, when our mailer is not only angry, 
but fluting 1" — “ Who it your matter V' inquired the aitoniahed 
monk*. “ Robin Hood,” atitwered Little Johu. “ 1 never 
beard good of him,” exclaimed the monk; “ he it a strong 
thief.” He spoke hit mind in an ill time for himself: one 
called him a false ruouk ; another, it was Much, shot him 
dead with an arrow, and, slaying or dispersing the whole armed 
retinue of the travellers, the three outlaws seized the surviving 
monk and the tumpter-horses, and took them all to their master 
below tlie trysting-tree. Rubin welcomed his dismayed guest, 
caused him to wash, and sitting down with him to diuucr, and 
paving the wine, inquired who be wat, and whence he came. 

I am a monk, sir, a* you tee," was the reply, “ and the cel¬ 
larer of St. Mary's abbey.” Robin bethought him on this of 
the knight and his security :— 

“ 1 have great marvel, then Robin Hood said, 

And all this livelong day, 

1 dread our Iasdye is wroth with me, 

She hath sent me not my pay. 

Have no doubt, master, said Little John, 

Ye have no need, 1 say, 

This monk hath got it, 1 dare will swear. 

For he is of her abliaye." 

“ That is well said, John,'' answered Robiu Hood. “ Monk, 
you mutt know fiat our Lady standi security for four hundred 
pounds; the hour of payment is couic; host thou the niouey 
Tbe monk swore roundly that he now heard of this for the 
tint time, and that he bad only twenty marks about him for 
travelling expenses. “ We shall tee that," said the outlaw : 
" 1 marvel that our lady* should tend her messenger to ill 
provided: go thou, Little John, and examine, and report 
truly." 

" Little John apread bit mantle down, > , 

He had done the tame before; 

Ami lie told out of the good monk's mails 
Right hundred pound* and mow. 

Little John let it lie full atilt, 

And went to hit matter hi haste; 

Sir, he said, the monk St true enough. 

Our Ladye hath doubled your cost. 

1 make mine avow to God, mid Robyue; 

Monk, what said I to thaet 
Our Ladye (s the trutbfuUeat dam* 

That ever yet found I me. 


q*vMmmax. 

I vow by Send Ramie, taid Rolan Hood fimn, 

I fa*ve sangb* all England tiutowe, 

, Yet found I uevge-for jmnetaal pay 
Half so seeute a borrow*.” 

little John enjoyed tine scene of profit and humour, and 
stood ready to fiU the monkt cup when Robb s ordered wine. 
“ Monk, you are tbe beet of monks," mid the outlaw; “when 
you return to your abbey, greet-<*u Lady well, and tay the 
tball ever find me a friend; and for tbyeelf, hark, in thine ear: 
a piece of silver and a dinner worthy of an abbot shall always 
be thine when you ride tbit way.”—“ To invite a man to 
dinner that you may beat and bind and rob him,'' replied the 
monk, “ lodes little like courtesy.”—” It it our usual way, 
monk,” answered Robin drily; “ we leave little bdkind.” 

At the monk departed, tbe knight made hie appeamnee; 
but Robin refused the four hundred pounds. “You were late 
in coming,” be mid, * and our Lady, who wat your eeeurity, 
tent and paid it double.’’ The knight looked strangely on 
the outlaw, and. .answered, “ Had 1 not stayed to help a poor 
yeoman who wat suffering wrong, I had kept my time.”— 

For that good deed, Sir Knight,” mid Robin Hood, “ I 
hold you fully excused; and more, you will ever And me a 
friend.” 

Robin Hood and tiis Tannxb. 

Arthur-a-Blond, the Tanner of Nottingham, wat a wild un* 
settled lad, and loved the hide better when rough and warm on 
the bull '* back, than in hit own ton-pit, and in a fair way of be¬ 
coming soles and uppers for boots and shoes. In his day there 
was no settled work for a tanner; husbandmen tanned the 
leather of their own shoes and hone-furniture in a way which 
science would scum now, but tough withal and wearable, and 
this perha]» induced honest Arthur to think more of Bamet- 
dule Wood and his cousin Little John than of toiling with 
raw bidet in an unsavoury solution of- oak-bark and ditch- 
water. iu this unsettled state of mind, and with a reputation 
for a broil, he walked into the forest prepared alike for mis¬ 
chief or mirth, careless whether he met with a dun-deer or an 
armed outlaw. In colours suited to his character the old min¬ 
strel hat sketched him:— 

“ In Nottingham there lives a jolly tanner. 

His name is Arthur a-Bland; 

There’s never a squire4b Nottinghamshire 
Dare bid bold Arthur stand. 

With a long pike-staff on his shoulder, 
a So well lie can clear his way; 

By two and by three he makes them to flee, 

For he hath no list to stay.” 

At he looked at tbe red-deer he chanced to meet Robin 
Hood, and, not knowing him, retolved to have some sport. 
“ What makes you here so like a thieff ” inquired the Tan¬ 
ner : “ I am a keeper in this forest, and it it my duty to stay 
you.”—“ Hast any assistants, manf ” inquired Robin; “ it is 
not one man that stops me.”—“ Truly, friend,” said file Tan¬ 
ner, “ 1 have no better assistant than tbit good oak-graff, and it 
will do all I want.” 

“For thy sword and thy how I care not a straw, 

Nor all thine arrow* to boot; 

For an 1 get a knop at thy bare leap, 

Thou const a* well spit at shoot. 

Speak gently, good fellow, taid jolly Robin, 

And give better terms to me; 

Else I ’U thee cornet for thy neglect, 
lu not (peaking mannerly." 

*• Many, guep with a wanion,” exclaimed tbe Tanner; “ f 
regard not thy big looks.'’ Robin on tbit unbuckled bit belt, 
laid aside hie sword and bow, and, taking up a good quarter- 
staff of oak, said, “ Let ut measure staves, to that the play may 
be fair."— 

“ 1 care not for length, bold Arthur replied. 

My staflf i* of oak to free; 

Eight foot and a half, it will knock down a calf, 
And I hope it will knock down tine. 
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Bat bretow'd on him such • knock, 

That quickly and mm tike blood came down 
Before it wee ton o'clock." 

The Tanner no n e p tw l no such Avows without some return, 
and gam the 'outlaw a Wow that brought the Wood trickling 1 
down every individual hair of We head. At tiw eight of hie : 
blood Robin'seager roee, and bestruck lustily and well ; but 
the Turner laid on netf be wereeleaving wood, ind all Same*- : 
dale rang with their bUnrs. *HflW diy hand,” cried Robin, 

“ thou hart done enough: 1 make thee dee of the wood. — 

« Why, Gad-a-mercy,” anewered the Tanner, “ I may thank 
ray ftatT, not thee, for that."—« Well, well, good fellow,” con¬ 
tinued ttJntiaw, “ tell me, at any rate, thy name and trade.” 

« 0,1 am a tanner,‘bold Arthur replied, 

J 11 Nottingham long hare I wrought; 

An if thou It oome there, I vow and awear 
I will tan thy bide tor nought. 

Gad-a-mercy, good Allow, aaid jolly Robin, 

Since thou art eo kind and Urn, 

An if thou wilt tan my hide for nought, 

1 will do ae much for thee.” 

During tliii pause in the etrife they continued the conversa- 
tion“ 1 wuli,” said Robin. “ diat you would quit the tan-pits 
and lire witli me in the forest: aa fore ae my name » Rohm 
Hood thou (halt not want gold and fee."—" Ah' *' exclaimed 
Arthux-a-Bland, “ if you are Robin Hood you can tell me 
where my kinsman Little John is; if I can find him we are 
not likely to part eoou.” A blast on the bom brought Arthur** 
relative, who wa» ready, aa uaual, to take up hie maeter’i 
quarrel.— 

“ But Robin Hood took them both by the bands. 

And danced round the oak-tree; 

* For three merry men, and three merry men, 

And three merry men we be.' ” 

Bin Grv or Gishorvx. 


A sword and a dagger hi wore by Us tide, 

Of many a man the ban*; « 

And he was clad in bis capul-hide, 

Top, and tail, and mane.’’ 

High words now ensued between Little John and his roaster, 
Ar'both would take the adventure of Sir On f and his pUiol- 
hide, and thefhrmar ast off in a huff to join his oumtodee, who 
e posted in As neighbourhood of Nottingham, while Robin 
Hood walked up to the stranger, and thus accosted Mm 1 — 
Thou diouldst ha a good archer, if 1 may judge by *7 
bow."—" I have missed my way, 1 * said Sir Guy, not answer¬ 
ing tbe question, “ and have loot my morning’s work."— 

* Good fellow,” replied Robin, “ let me be thy guide in the 
rarest.” 

“ 1 seek mi outlaw, the stranger said, 

Men call him Robin Hood; * 

]’d rather meet him, that proud outlaw, - 
Thao forty pound so good. 

Now come with me, thou wight yeoman. 

And Robin thou soon shall nee; 

But tint let us some pastime find 
Under the greenwood tree.” 

On tills they cut two long wauda, and, placing them three- 
acorn rocs asunder, prepared their bows to shoot. It was evi¬ 
dently Robin’s object to prove the skill of this venturous 
stranger, who had entered Ins dominions bow in band, as if 
challenging him to a trial in the ait ui which be excelled. 
Hud Guy been a more skilful archer, it is likely that Robin, 
instead of the awkward stroke'* which be bestowed eo him, 
would have endeavoured to enliat turn in hit bond 1 — 

“ The first lima llnbin shot at the pricks, 

He missed but an inch it fto; 

Tbe yen man he wae an archer good, 

But he could nevei do eo.” 

Tbe eecond arrow of the stranger failed in its aim; that of 
Robin Hood cleft the wand 1 — 


Robin’s adventure with Sir Guy of Girbome is tragical as 
well as humorous. that good knight (if knight he were—for he 
is sometimes called plain Guy) seems to have had as much of 
the bully os the soldier iu him, and to have been persuaded by 
tlie Sheriff of Nottingham to undertake a task iu which abler 
men had failed. He certain)? had all tbe external marks of 
valour—a swashing and a martial outside; and when lie en¬ 
tered tbe forest arrayed ui his “ capul-hide,” and his sword in 
his hand, he marched as if to an assured conquest, nor ddhlitrd 
that he should either take Robin Hood or day hhn. Bat the 
ready wit aud invention of the outlaw were always near when 
bravery failed, and fortune seems to have delighted m affording 
him opportunities of drawing tbe ascendency of Ins mind over 
his baud. While Guy, in his capul-hide, made his way into 
the forest, Rohm was fast sleep in a spot of much beauty 
“ When sliaws were sheen and shrads lull fair, 

And leaves both huge and long, 

It is merry to walk in the fair forest, 

And hear the small bird's song. 

The wond-weele sang and would not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray; 

Bo loud, be awaken'd Robin Hood, 

In tbe greenwood where be lay.” 

Up sprang Robin, and exclaimed, “ 1 have had a dream: 
1 dreamed that two strong yeomen overpowered me in fight, 
and beat me when they had bound me; If 1 meet two such I 
shall think of my dream.”—“ Ab!” said Little John, lowborn 
these words were addressed, “ those that mind ftwrts, fleets 
will follow, ae Allan a-Dole says.”—“ I aball leave this place, 
nevertheless," said Robin; 10 they put on their grew* frocks, 
and, with thsir arrows at their bec k s, walked eat aeeong the 
deer— 

“ Until they came to the marry greenwood. 

Where they had gladdest to be; 

There they were aware of a wight yeoman. 

That hosn'd Mm again* a tree. 


“ A blessing upon tby heart, lie laid. 

Good fellow, thy shooting is good ; 

For an tby heart be aa good as tby hand, 

Than wert better than Rohm Hood," 

They were now approaching tbe debatable land. * Tell 
me thy name, for there is much skill in thy rigid hand," said 
the stranger. ** No, by my faith," said the outlaw, “ not till I 
know what thine is.” 

I dwell by dale and down, quoth lie, 

Ami Robiu to take I’m sworn; 

And when 1 am call'd by my right name, 

I am Guy of good Gisborne. 

My dwelling is in this wood, say* Robin, 

By thee ] set rigid nuiurhf: 

I am Robin Hood of Bomesdale, 

Whom thou so long ha* sought. 

9 Hr that had neither been kith nor kin 
Might hare sreu a full fair fight. 

To see haw together these yeomen went 
With blades both, brown and bright/’ 

The combat was very fierce, for life or liberty was the prise 
they contended for. Robin stumbled on the root of a tree, and 
received a slight hurt in the side. “ Ah, dear lady,'* said ha, 
addressing the Virgin, ** let me not die before my Urns;’’ and 
pi tttfmag this hr fell strengthened, and, leaping to hi* feat, 
struck bis antagonist dead at a Mow. Ha then cut Sir Guy's 
head off. gashed it so that no one might know whose it was, 
and stuck it on the end of his bow : then stripping ths body, 
and taking ofl his own mantle of Lincoln green, exclaimed, in 
die savage pleasantry of those times, " If thou hart bad the 
worst strokes at my band, Amt shall hast tits better cloth.'* 

“ Then Rabin did off hie g ow ii of green, 

And cm Sir Gay did throw ^ 

And he pat on tint capul-hide 
That dad him top to toe. 
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% bow, tfijr arrows, and little boro, 

. ' Now with mol will hmrj 

For I'll >w>y to Barnssdato, 

To see bow my met) do fare.” 

While Robin woe on bit way in Marsh of bit man, it will be 
rrrti—y to toy that Little John, in an accidental encounter 
wiA the Sheriff of Nottingham, bad been taken priaoner, and, 
with Will Scarlett, whom he bad tried to mroue, wa* on the 
road to lie banged. Robin Hood was aware of this, however, 
Wlwn be tat Gny’t horn to hit mouth and blew a bloat, for it 
wat fr ee"* fry the Sheriff and bit men at they conducted Little 
John tplhe gellowt t— 

» O hearken, hearken, die Sheriff he raid, 

I bear now tiding* good; 

For yonder I bear Sir Guy't horn blow, 

* And hefiglh alain Robin Hood. 

Yonder 1 fiber Sir Guy’t born blow, 

It blowt to well in tide; 

And yonder he comet, that wight yeoman, 

Clad in bit captd-hide.*’ 

When the simulated Sir Guy cotne up, great was the rejoic¬ 
ing of tbeSberiff, and liberal were hi* oflwrs. "Ask what tliou 
wilt,” ho cried, “ and have it.’*—'• I will uone of thy gold, 
good air,” raid Robin, speaking hollow out of the copul-hide 
hood ; ” littt tincc 1 have slain the master, let me bestow a 
blow on hi* knave. Little John. 1 ask no better recompense.'’ 

_«• Thou art simply mad,” answered the Sheriff: “ tliou hast 

done a feat worth n knight's fee; but since thou art pleased 
with little, why go and take it.” When Little John heard his 
master'* voice, lie rejoined and raid, “ Now I shall gat loose, os 
sure as there are saints in heaven.” His liberation was soon 
accomplished - 

“ For Robin pull'd forth an Irish knife. 

And loosed John hand and foot, 

And gave him Sir Gtiy’s how in his hand, 

And hade him arise and shoot. 

Then John took Guy's how into his hand, 

His bolt* and arrows each one : 

When the Sheriff raw Little John lieud the how. 

Ho ettled him to lie gone." 

The sight of those two terrible nrchera with tiieir bows bent 
and their arrows in the string was enough for the Sheriff and 
his men: he (led towards Nottingham, but not so fast as to 
hinder Little John from despatching an arrow after him, which 
hindered him from sitting easily at diiiuer for some mouths 
after. 

Thk Fbiau of Fountain'* Dai.jb. 

“ A north-country mile and au inch at a shot” is a rhym¬ 
ing instance of the strength and skill of Robin Hood in archery; 
nor are proofs in prose wanting. “The abbot of Whitby,” 
says a Yorkshire tradition, “ bad heard that Robin Hood and 
Little John were famous for die distance as well at the accuracy 
of their shooting, and begged them after dinner to give him an 
example. He took them to the top of the abbey, whence each 
of them shot au arrow, which fell not far from Whitby-lath*. 
in memorial of which the abbot set up a pillar where each of 
the arrows was found. He place where Rubin's arrow fell is 
still called Robin Hood's Field, and the place wliero Little 
John's fill is called John’s Field; the distance of these placet 
from Whitby Abbey exceeds a measured mile.” 

If this lie admitted aa prose evidence of the distance to 
which Robin’e bow could tend a slisft, for the matchless ac¬ 
curacy of hi* aim there are in verse many examples; his ar¬ 
rows, like the stones of the Bentonite (lingers, flew to a hair's 
breadth and did not mire. Vet at this weapon be waa once 
nigh overmatched; not indeed by human (kill, but by the 
wondrous dogs of the Friar of Fountain s Dale, that caught the 
arrows in their mouths as they flew. It is to be feared that 
the breed of ^hree dogs either became immediately extinct, or 
dial they were trained by the skill, now lost, of a sorcerer. 
The adventure of the friar and hi* curtal Dogs is a rustic ro¬ 


mance: that martial monk, by a (paries of scholastic magic 
known to the vulgar by the name of the Oxford Art, educated 
liis dugs in a new kind of warfare, and with his sword and how 
reigned for seven yean the sovereign of Fountain's Dale. He 
might have continued longer eo his drama had not hit merits 
provoked the hostility of hie buith erw onareh of Sh er w ood. 

The ballad in Which the Friar’s eonttri with Rabin is re¬ 
lated is both well imagined and well rhymed. It happened 
ore summer's mam, rays this legend, that Little Ms per¬ 
formed a feat of archery much to the pleasure of hi* master: — 

“ Will Scarlett he did kill a buck, 

And Midge be kill'd a doe, 

But Little John kill’d a hart of grease, 

Five hundred foot him fro. 

Joy on that heart, said Rbbin Hood, 

Shot such a shot for me. 

I'll ride my bone a hundred miles 
To find a match for time.’’ 

There was perhaps tome envy in the laugh which Will 
Scarlett raised at this. “ I know,” said he, “ a curtal friar in 
Fountain's Abbey who con fight you both.' 1 Now, in those 
days there were martial mouks whose duties consisted in 
preaching to the Saracens, or in cutting their throats; they 
were peculiar to Asia; yet something of the same sort of 
animal was not uncommon in this country. England hod 
prelates who, like Anthony Beck, Bishop of Durham, loved to 
fight in the van; or, like Sinclair of Dunkeld, could draw the 
sword and lead to victory when his country was invaded. The 
same military taste descended lower; and the church had 
humbler servants of very questionable morality, like the curtal 
Friar. When Will Scarlett gave this insulting commeudatiuu 
to the Friar, he added— 

“ The curtal Fryar in Fountain's Abbey 
Well can a strong how draw: 

He will heat van tind your good yeomen, 

If you set them all in a raw. 

Then Rubin he swore a solemn oath, 

And it was by Mary free. 

That he would neither eat nor drink 
Till the Fryar he did see.” 

The outlaw put on hi* best steel hamere and a helmet which 
hud resisted many a stroke; he likewise halted a sword by his 
side, and with a buckler on his shoulder and his trusty bow in 
his baud away he weut intri Fountain's Dale to achieve this 
new adventure. 

“ And coming unto Fountain’s Dale, $ 

No (art her would he ride; 

There he wa* aware of the curtal Fryar 
Close by die water-side. 

The Fryar bad on a harness good. 

On his bead a cap of steel; 

Broad-sword and buckler by fits side, 

And they become him weel.” 

Robin stood a little while looking at the military monk. 
No man ever entered upon a combat with less consideration; 
it was ever word and blow with him; yet in the present case he 
saw tlie propriety of haviug a reason of some kiud for rushing 
upon strife—a cause of offence was not long wanting. 

“ Robin Hood he lighted off his home, 

And tied him to a thorn; 

Carry me o’er the water, thou curtal Fryar, 

Or else thy life’s forlorn. 

The Fryar took Robin on his hade. 

Deep water fie did bestrid* 

And neither spoke word good or bad 
Till on the other ride. 

All as yet went smoothly; the Friar, with a meekness which 
he might have learned in Fountain’s Abbey, obeyed the com¬ 
mand of the imperious stranger, carried him over the stream, 
and placed him safely on the bank ; hot here hi* meekness 
and courtesy ended• 



“ Ligbtbr towpt R o b i n ftam off hi* back, 

Wb« the Fryar he mid again. 

Now carry me back, too (toe MW, 

Or foith it Stoll-bead fitoe pain. 

Robin took the Fryar upon hi* beck. 

Deep water ha did bestride. 

And neither spake fond wosdoc bad 
TUI he came to the other aide." 

Tbi* could not kit long; it endured, bowerer, <m Hpbjn’* 
tide longer than on die Friar'*, who, dor ring to bring the mat¬ 
ter to an end, carried the outlaw to the middle of the atream, 
and, towing him roughly in, told him either to rink nr ewim 
at hi* pleasure. Robin p reft t ted iriaafag to linking, and, 
reaching gte bank, gmapai hi* how, and plucked oM an arrow 
from his quiver:— 

“ One of Ida beat abaft* below Ida belt 
At the Fryer he let fly, 

The curtal Fryar with hu Otari buckler 

Did put the arrow by. 

Shoot on, ahoot on, the Fryar he laid, 

Shoot on a* thou haat begun; 

If thou ahooteat here for a aummer'a day, 

Thy mark 1 will not ahun.’' 

How many arrow* the atari buckler of the Friar put aaide 
the ballad neglect* to aay: four-aud-twenty was die usual 
numlier of sharia in an archer’s quiver of those days: at all 
uventa, Ilobin shot with hi* usual skill, hut shot all his arrows 
away without injuring hi* invulnerable adversary. He then 
laid aaide his bow, drew bia sword, and, with hi* buckler on 
lus arm, rinsed with the Friar, who opposed him with equal 
arm* and equal resolution :— 

“ They fought from ten o’clock o’ the day 
Till four in the afternoon ; 

Then Rubin Hood came to lus knee*, 

Of the Fryar to beg a boon. 

A boon, a boon, thou curtal Fryar, 

I tieg it mi ray knee; 

Let me set my horn unto ray inoutk,. 

And to blow out Masts three. 

That will I do, said the curtal Fryar, 

Of thy blast* I haw no doubt; 

1 hope thou’lt blow so passing well. 

Till both thy eye* fly out." 

It is probable foot the Friar was rot aware of the importance 
of Hie boon which be so readily granted j or it may be tint be 
was prepared for all emergencies, and relied for assistance on 
hi* reserve of “ great ban-dogs,’’ as fit to match the force of all 
Robin's forgyt chivalry. Re that a* it may, no auouer were 
the lilasta blown than fifty yeomen with bant how* in their 
huudi came haatrning to the aid of their leader. c ‘ Whose 
men are these 1” inquired the Friar. “ They ace mine,” re¬ 
plied Robin. 

A boon, a boon, arid the curtal Fryar, 

The like 1 gave to thee, 

To set my fist thru to my mouth, 

And to whittle out wbutes three. 

That will I do, said Ho bin Hood, 

Or else I war* to blasor; 

For three whales in a fry arts fist 
Will make me glad and fain.” 

Robin seems not to have been prepared for the four-footed 
opposition which “ three wbutes on lb* Fryar’* fiat” were des¬ 
tined to call up. No sooner had be wbootod thrice' than half 
a hundred gnat ban-dogs came running to hi* aide; and the 
Friar prooeeded to lay down roles for <ht enuring combat:— 

“ Hen is for every man a deg, 

And I myself for thee j 

Nav, by my faith, mid Robin Hood, 

Good Fryar, that must not be. 

Two dogs at once to Rohm did go. 

One faabind, the other before, 

AmI Rofrii Hood'i ofltfuob ym 

Off fern hi* baric they ton.” 


Tbia Robin .may ham mpaotadj but for the scan* which 
followed no previous wprH mca could have ptopaaed him; be 
bad hitherto found nothing but steal to ipiri hi* shafts. Hi* 
man tuned their arrow* at once on their four-footed adrer- 

" But «Mk Ms dm diet east and yutt, 

Or Rwyabpti^nh and south, 

The curtal dogs, an taught drey were, 

Caright the astow* la their mouth.” 

Little John wm let* amaaad at this Shan Us raaetar. *• Tajik;, 
off thy dogs, Friar," ba oddmri, "aba evil will baM hm'- 
theta and dm*."—'‘ Who art thouf " arid foe Friar; a*.'' 
boldmed by the battle having hitherto gon* hr Ida him f 
" whom man art thou that come* hero to prat* to mel”—” I 
am Little John, and Robin Hood to my master," replied hap 
and a* lie spoke he shot his arrow* with such dsrterity that 
half a score of the Friar’s dogs foil dcad.MNb by*single shaft. 
*’ Hold thy baud, good follow,” cried the Friar; » foy maitar 
and I shall agree; ahoot no more, 1 pray the*.” 

” This curtal Fryar kept Fountain's Dale 
For seven long years and more, 

And them waa never a knight nor lord 
Could nuke Iran yield before." 

Thk Noble Fismkbmak. 

11m adventure with die curtal Friar waa ohtody on land; 
Robin’s next adventure was on a less staid* element, the at*. 
The ballad wliich describes Ins want of auooeaaa* a fisher, and 
how he redeemed himself from captivity as wall a* from re¬ 
proach with his bow, to called * The Noble Fisherman,’ and 
wo* found by Hitaoii in the collection of Anthony-k-Wood, 
with the following prose heading: “ Showing how Robin won 
a prise on the sea, and how lie gave the oue lialto to hi* (lame, 
and the other to the building of alms-hooaes.'* In Rubin’s 
days iiia countrymen were timid sailors: they mldom made a 
voyage in the winter months; they randy went out of sight of 
laud; and bad exhibited but symptoms, at last, of that au¬ 
dacity tempered by skill which lias since given them the com¬ 
mand of the ocean. It wo* rather a love of variety than a 
love of salt water that took the King of Sherwood to sea: he 
became weary, says the ballad, of the woodside, chasing the 
fallow-deer, and the profitless occupation which ho pursued j 
and, calling his men together, said/— 

“ The fishermen brave more money they bare 
Than our merchant* two or throe; 

Therefore will I to Scarborough go, 

A fisherman brave to lie. 

So, quoth Robtu Hood, I'll to Scarborough go, 

It seems a very flue day : 

And lie took bis inn at a widow woman a bouse 
Adowu by the waters grey.” 

The widow looked at her lodger, and, eeeing him personable 
.and promising, inquired who be was, and what wm Jiis trad*. 
”,1 am a poor fisherman,” replied Robin, with a downcast 
look, “ and iu my owu country I am aalted Simon of the 
Lee.” 

‘ Simon, sbe said, if tbou’lt be my mao, 

Round wages HI give t)i*e; 

For I have a* good * ship of my own 
As any that sails die sea.” 

Robin entered,' at one* into the service of the buxom widow, 
and, joining bis new comrades, they plucked up the anchor, 
wad, sailing till old England grew dim in tbs distance, east 
their baited books into the sea, and began to catch fish; but, 
alas! for Robin, he waa ignorant of tb# whole mystery of fish¬ 
ing, end when others dropped their baited hooks into the 
water, he dropped In a naked book end a ban line. This was 
not unobserved 

“ It will be long, said the maatew then, 

Kre this lubber thrive at tea; * 

He shall net have on* fin of our fisfa, 

For in forth he’s not worthy- 



knights stoits wiamum*. 


Mo 

■ ii me, arid Simon 4 md ( - 

■ . .. t»s-. ;And the day that I cam hate. 
f . I wish I were in PljrmMoa Park 

• Chasing the fallow-deer. 

Ter every clown laugh* me to team. 

And a lubber they me call; 

' But if I had them in Plympton Park 
W I would pat secra on them all.” 

The moment for Robin to amort hi* superiority, even on the 
lea, wae at hand: if he failed to arm hie line* and bait hi* 
hooka, and caught nothing, while hie companion* laughed at 
hie ignorance, hie look* brightened a* he eaw a Trench rover 
bearing'down upon them, for he had not ibrgotten to faring hie 
bow and arrow*: a* Robiti’s face brightened, the matter’* 
countenance tank:— 

“ O woe Sa ipt, taid the maiter then, 

And the day that I wa» bom; 

Tor of all the lUb we have caught tbi* day 
There ii every fin forlorn. 

For your French’robbera upon the *ca 
Will not spare u* a man, 

But carry tt* to the shore* of France 
And coat u* in priaon strong.” 

The simulated fishermen ventured a word. “ Matter,” he 
laid, “ do not be afraid; give me my bow and arrow*, and 
not one Frenchman will I spare.” There waa a imile among 
Robin’* companions at this, for they rated hi* (kill at the bow 
by hi* (kill in fishing: the maiter answered roughly,— 

“ Now hold thy peace, thou long lubber, 

Thou art but brag* and boast; 

If 1 should cast thee overboard 
There’* but one lubber lost. 

Simon grew angry at theee word*, 

An angry mau wai he ; 

But he took hi* bent how in hi* hand, 

To the ship-hatch then went he.” 

Bnt Robin found that a ship’* plank afforded no such steady 
footing a* the green award of Plympton Park; he stood with 
difficulty, and drew an unsteady string:— 

“ Come, tie me to the maet, he cried. 

Against my object fair. 

And give me my bent bow in my hand, 

And Ill no Frenchman spare. 

He drew bis arrow unto the head, 

And he drew with might and main; 

And to the first Frenchman's heart straightway 
The cloth-yard shaft ia gaue.” 

Success brought security; as the Frenchmen began to drop 
before his deadly arrows, Robin's footing grew firmer, and 
his band quite steady, and he requested to be unbound, that 
he might deepatch his shafts more rapidly:— 

"0, loose me from the mast, he cried. 

And for them take thou no care; 

But give me my b*ut how iu my hand, 

Aud I’ll no Frenchman spare.” 

This was complisd with, it seems, though the ballad-maker 
has not recorded it; and Robin shot so fast aud to well, that 
when they boarded 'the rover they found all Iter crew trans¬ 
fixed with arrows. Twelve thousand pounds in good red 
gold, and a ship Well appointed and fit for sea, was the re¬ 
ward of the victor*. Robin had forgiven the harsh words of 
the master, and the slighting laughter of his comrades, when 
the property came to be disposed of :— 

“ One half of the ship, said Simon then, 

To our dame and children small; 

And the other half of the ship Ill bestow 
On you, my comrades alL 

But up bespoke the master then, 

Sbys, Simon now list to me; 

You have won the ship with your own hand, 

And you shall the owner be. 


It shall be a* I said, qetfth flhnoa then ; 

With tine grid tor the •nmat'd 
An habitation I will build . 

Where they may lisa at salt” 

Robin, having made fin* charitable dis po s it ion of his unex¬ 
pected wealth, laid the name of Simon of the Ise aside, re¬ 
tired from the service of the widow of. Scarborough, resumed 
hit sylvan habits, and, mated once more b e n sa th the Welbeck 
oaks, gave law to Church and State. 

Robin Boob and Wnx Scaeutt. 

The ballad of ‘ Robin Hood and Will Scarlet’ is very old, 
and ha* ever been popular: it was copied by the scrupulous 
Ritson from an old black-letter copy in the collection of An- 
thony-4-Wood, where it bears the title of ‘ Robin Hood and 
the Stranger.* The legend commences by sending out Robin 
from hie bower in Sherwood in quest of a fat buck, or a friar 
with something in his pocket; for ft appears, from an excla¬ 
mation on the port of Little John, that there was little in the 
public purse, and less in the public larder. The person whom 
it was hi* luck to encounter seemed a dandy of the finest 
water:— 

“ As Robin Hood walk'd the forest along. 

It was iu the mid of the day, 

There he was aware of a deft young man 
As ever walk'd an the way. 

His doublet was all of silk, 'tie said. 

His stockings like scarlet shone, 

And alone he walk'd on tlie greenwood path, 

To Robin Hood all unknown.” 

But the stranger in his scarlet and silk was one after Robin's 
own heart :— 

“ The stranger he made no mickle ado, 

But he bent a right good bow, 

Anil the fattest of all the herd be slew. 

Forty good yards him fro. 

WelLsbot! well shot! quoth Robin Hood then, 

That shot was shot in time. 

And if tbou wilt hut accept of the place, 

. I'll make thee a yeoman of mine.” 

“ A yeoman of thine! ” said the other scornfully; " make 
haste and get out of my way, or hy my faith thou ehalt have 
buffet*, and that instantly.” “ Thou hadst belt abstain from 
buffets,” replied Robin meekly; " for, though I seem hut a 
lone person, a blast of this little horn would bring friends, and 
strong ones 

“ Thou hadst best not wind thy hom, he said. 
Whatever may be thy haste, 

For I can draw out a good broad -sword 
Aud quickly cut thy blast. 

Then Robin Hood bent a very good how 
For to shoot he would full fain, 

And the stranger he bent a very mod how 
To shoot at bold Robin again. 

u Hold! hold!” cried Robin, “ thi* is tbo wrong way of 
going to work ; if we shoot, one of us will surely be slain; 
but let us take sword and buckler, end go under yonder oak 
and prove ourselves.” “ As 1 hope to be saved,” said the other, 
“ ’tin a good thought; so draw, and let ue begin: bsshrew 
me, if I fly one toot! ’*•— 

“ Then Robin he lent the stranger a blow 
Most scared him out of his wit; 

Than never lent blow, the stranger he said. 

That shall he better reqnft. 

The stranger then drew a good broad-sword. 

And hit Robin on the crown; 

Till from every heir of bold Robin'* heed 
The blood ten trickling down.'’ 

“ Gad-a-msrcy, good fellow!” exclaimed Robin, “ thou 
const work as well with the faroed-sword as with the bow; I 
must know thy name, and tint of thy d writing-place, before 
we go farther.” n As toe that,” replied Aw otter, “ I care 



not who know* that 1 was boo in Maxwell town, foat-1 am 
colled foe young ChuawaD, and toat,for kil&sg my foffher's 
steward, I am forced to ft* fon t to Met an uncle of mine, 
whom mm call Robh Hood." This was a tWy wtptana- 
tin for both; the King rflti Haat exclaimed . 

“ It thou art foe cousin of Robin Hood! then 
The mOfier we (halt have done; 

By the foitb Of my body, the Manger replied, 

I am hit own eater's mmi* 

There wu kitting and embracing good (ton on this diaeo- 
▼ary, myi foe ballad; and Robin, who always bvqd to hare 
a (barer in hia joy, called out for Little John* who, on mak¬ 
ing his appearance* eery deliberately prepared hia 'weapon to 
strike on tbe part of hia master, “Oh, no! no! friend John!'' 
exclaimed Robin, interposing; “ this must not ho; he is my j 
sisters son, and cousins 1 have no other 

“But be shall be a bold yeoman of mine, 

My chief man next to thee; 

And 1, Robin Hood, and thou, Little John, 

And Will 8carlett—the three. 

Shall lire the beet and bravest outlaws 
That range the north eountree." 

The Widow's Tuan Son. 

The ballad which represents Robin Hood rescuing foe 
widow's three sons, and hanging foe sheriff hi their steed, is 
from foe York edition of * Rubin Htiod's Garland,’ and is 
looked on by Ritson as one of foe oldest extant. Like many 
other national rhymes, this ballad begins by praising the sea¬ 
son : there are twelve months, says foe minstrel, in the year, 
bat foe merriest of all is foe merry month of May, and in 
that month it was foe pleasure of Robin Hood to take a walk 
towards the town of Nottingham, where he met ao old woman 
crying bitterly : he proceeded to question her 

“ What news, what news, thou silly old woman. 

What news hast thou for me 1 
Said she, Three aquiree of Nottingham town 
To-day are condemn'd to die.’’ 

" What bare they done, old dame, to deserve foist ” in¬ 
quired the outlaw, moved by her tears. “ Have they burned 
parishes, or murdered priests, or injured virgins 1" “ They 
have neither,” said foe old woman, u burned parishes, nor 
murdered priests,, nor harmed virgins—and yet they must 
die— 

“ Now what have they done, mid Robin Hood then, 

Old women now tell to me. 

Oh, it’s for (laying the king s fallow-deer, 

And bending their bows with thee. 

Dost thou not mind now, Robin, she said, 

Since I made you sop and dine— 

By the foith of my body, quoth bold Robin Hood, 

You tell't in a capital time.” 

He said no more, for words would only impede,'not help, 
in the deed which he now resolved to do; moved by foe 
memory of foe old woman's kindness in other days, and his 
affection for foe three yeomen who bad home bows at bis bid¬ 
ding, he continued his walk towards Nottingham, till lie met 
with a begging pilgrim, who, in answer to his inquiry, con¬ 
firmed foe old woman’s tale* that three good squires were con¬ 
demned to foe that day at Nottingham. He took his measures 
at once:— 

“ Come, change thy apparel with rue, old man, 

Come, change thy apparel for mine; 

Here’s forty good shillings in white silver. 

Go spend it in ale or wine. 

O foine apparel is good, he said. 

And mine is ragged and tom; 

Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 

Laugh not an old man to room. 

Come* change tby ap pare l with me* old cbori, 

Canto, change thy apparel with mine; _ 

Here are twenty jneeee of good red gold, 

To foatt thy brethren with wine." 


The right of foe grid, and fot dm of IfomobfieetooMi* \.v 
came foe palmar e reluctance, and foa aaaafe was wafigf* 
much, H would seem, to foe om tW e m o nt of both. Robin's ‘ 
coruVrsmiwr ofconsequences,and foe indulgence ofhumour, 
even in moments of peril and danger, are pictured, in many a . 
ballad, nor are they omitted here 

“ Then Robin put on the old man’s cloak, A 
Was petdrd black, blue, mid red; ~ 

He thought na shame the lee-day loug, 

To bear the bags of bread. 

Then be put on foe old man’s bracks. 

Were patch'd from aide to side:, ■. 

By the breath of my body, WW Robin can say, - 

This man lov'd little pod*.” 

For every rag Robin bad a joke, for every patch a pun t 
the old palmer’s high-crowned hat, his domed hose and shoes, 
mended above and below, and armed with hroad-haodsd hob¬ 
nails, were not put ou without a tolly, severally and Oallecf- - 
Ively; end when the exchange was completed, Robin, sur¬ 
veying himself, declared it was a good habit which mads foe 
man, and hastened on hia errand of mercy ; 

“ Now Robin Hood U to Nottingham gone 
* With a link down and a-down; 

And there he met with foe proud Sheriff, 

Who was walking about the town. 

O Christ, now save, O Sheriff! he mid, 

O Christ, now save and see! 

Now what will you give to a silly old man. 

To-day will your hangman he!" 

Now foe Sheriff seemed a man to whom uothiug could be a 
warning: in foe disguise once of a beggar, another thus in 
that of an old woman, Robin hod wrought him both sorrow 
and woe; but at present he looked on the disguised outlaw 
without any suspicion, and answered:— 

“ Some suits, some suits, foe Sheriff he said, 

Same suits will 1 give to Utse; 

Some suits, some suite, end pence thirteen, 

To-day is a hangman's fee. 

Then Robin be turns him round about, 

And jumps from stone to atone; 

By the faith of my body, the Sheriff he said. 

Well jnmp'd, thou silly old man.” 

It would appear dial while this conversation continued the 
three condemned men, accompanied by foe Sheriffs soldiers; 
were on their way to the gibbet, which stood without the walls 
of the town; and that on foe other band the bands of the out¬ 
law bud approached unseen, and concealed themselves, whence 
they might advance and take an effectual part in foe fray 
which they knew to he at hand. Three matters influenced the 
reply of Robin, who knew well when it was best to come to 
extremities:— 

“ I ne'er was a hangman in all my life; 

My curse upon the trade; 

And curead lie ha, said the bold Robin, 

That first a hangman made. 

I've a hag for meal and a bag for molt, 

A big for barley and com, 

A bag for bread, and a bog fur beef, 

And a bag for my little hom.” 

The Sheriff on foie began to regard Robin with inquiring* 
eyes; an<l desired to know the urn of the little hbrn wbioh he 
bore in his bag. “It is a born,*’ said the outlaw, producing 
it, “ which I got from a friend of mine, and were I to set it to 
my mouth it might blow smell good for thee.” " O, wind 
your hom, saucy follow,” said the Sheriff; “ wind It as bud 
os you please.'' 

“ The font loud blast that he did blow 
He blew both loud and thrill | 

A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood's men 
Come riding over foe hilL 

The next loud blast that ho did give 
He blew both load and eaom; 4 
A* he Mew, frill sixty of Robin Hood's men 
Came drilling over forplain.” 



Been fid* vision of armsd men in nowise (toned the after, 
whose jnmterate stupidity seems to tan nmdmd bin In* At 
to tout and foil Robui and hit wiles ttan any "beriff on 
mated; bis Anal audit nay bo ttUtod in tho graphic words of 
tbo ballad-maker 

“ O, wImi ore those, the Sheriff be Hid, 
flk Come tripping it over the lea? 

O, they an my oerranto, bold Robin eon *ay, 

Ana thrir visit is meant to thee. 

So they took the gallows from file dock, 

And placed >t in the glen, 

And thereon they luuig'it the proud Sheriff, 

And rcleaoed their own three men." 

Robin Hood* rcecue of Will Stately, though equally daring 
and successful at that of the widow* three sou*, has been lea 
forte da to in findmg a poet to give the detail* with the right 
rimjdisity and drama-like force. Though taken from the 
black-letter roll* of Anthony-il-Wood, it it a very modern a* 
well a* unpootic competition: it is likely, indeed, that the 
author let looee hit muse on ohm old ballad or tradition, and 
thought to do it high honour by liestowing on it a more 
polished air and scholar-like spirit. 

The exploits of tho outlaws made the Nottingham woods 
dangerous for a time to their sovereign, and lie removed hi* 
roving camp into the foreete of YorLsbn*, where ins name i* 
•till associated with bank and hay, and lull and dell, and glen 
and stream; nay, the well out of whu h Rohm and his i hivalry 
drank found sueh favour in the eye* of one of the Carlisle 
Howards, that he erectad a handsome stone ereh over the spring, 
where poasengn* treed to halt and drink, end bestow alms on 
two old pro pie, who, ae late as half a century ago, found it 
profitable to abide by the well, and keep it in order. It may 
lie found about four miles north of Doncaster, in a small hollow 
close by tile highway, with its arch still in good order, and its 
water pure; but tire attendant spirits are departed, and the 
spring is left with no other ptotection but the fame of Iiohm 
Hood. 

The Snwnr Reooar. 

When llobin Hood reigned, England swarmed with mendi¬ 
cants; some real, more feigued, and all willing to beg lather 
than work, aud stool lather than beg. They were of all hues, 
all lands, and all ages: pilgrims, with a palm-biouch in one 
band, and a dirk concealed m their girdbis; beggars, with 
[like-staves to enforce the chanty they solicited , tinkers, who 
mended pots almuat a* dexterously a* they roiibed (he folds; 
ahepherds, who carried stones in their scrips, and rould con¬ 
vert their crooks readily into quarter-staves; monks, who 
served our Lady less devoutly in tho rhurrh than St. Nicholas 
ui the greenwood; and, we add it with shame, minstrels, who, 
with harp in hand and swonl at aide, made townland anil ul¬ 
lage pay handaomely for their undetired songs. These motley 
bonds furnished tneu, and sometimes money, to the sovereign 
of Sherwood: no dexterous recruiting officer of our times ei er 
surpassed him in singling out handy lads, on whose forehead* 
nature bad written invisibly the woid “ soldier he knew a 
true customer at a glance; the determined step, tho resolute 
air, the tart answer, and the arrow-like tiiarpneu of e> e, marked 
ltim for tlie long-bow ami quartet-staff; while tlie whining 
tone, the iaay step, the supplicating air, the apparel well re¬ 
paired, and the meal-hags well filled, spoke to Robin, as 
plainly os in words, that lie looked on a wretch, rich and sor¬ 
did, who had not the soul to enjoy tin cash he had collected, 
and was therefore to be regarded a* a diamond in a dunghill, a 
purse in a umlden-atead to the outlaws of the forest. Seveial 
ballads relate Robin* adventures with (toady mendicants, and 
they are neither the least amusing nor the least instructive of 
the collection. 

The first beggsr with whom if wtt his tack to encounter was 
of Scotch birth or extraction, and it seems quite plain that 
4tobin did ngt well know in what class to place him, the 


stsrdy or Am sordid. 0a* wpag, while m hi* mad ton 
Barusadale, be foregathered with this nsethsn - 

* Ha mat a beggar on the way, 

Who sturdily could gang; 

He had a pike-eteff in Us hand. 

That was both stark and Strang. 

A clouted cloak about him was, 

That held him ft«ethe canid; 

The thinnest bit of it, 1 guea; 

Was mom than twenty fauld.” 

A meal-bag was suspended from bis neck, he had three hate 
•tuck on Us head, and a noble pike-staff m his hand: Robin 
at once concluded that be was wealthy, and as such proceeded 
to deal with him:— 

“ Tarry, tarry, good Robin he says. 

Tarry and speak with me; 

He heard him as he heard him not. 

And fast on his way can hie. 

O, it '• far to my lodging-house, 

Apd it is growing fate; 

If they have supp'd ere I come in, 

I will look wondrous Mate." 

* Thou art a sordid fellow," said llobin; *• I see, if you 
get your own siqqier, you rare not about mine; so, at a word, 
either lend me some money, or lay down thy clouted cloak, 
looee the strings of thy pokes, let me grope for thy gold, aud 
take what will serve my torn; nay, an thou art sulky, I shall 
soon see if thy beggar-skin will resist an arrow.” 

“ Tlie beggar smiled, and answer mode. 

Far better let me he; 

Think not that I will he afraid 
Of tby bit crooked tree; 

Or that 1 fear thee any whit, 

For thy ehorp nips of sticks; 

I know no use for them so meet, 

As to mole puddmg-pnek*.' 

Robin grew wroth with file Scotsman for speaking so storn- 
fully of Ins bow and arrows, and, suddenly patting an arrow m 
its plare, nod placing hu finger* on the string, drew it a span— 
he was not allowed to draw it farther:— 

“ Tho beggar with his noble tree 
Reach'd him so sound a rout. 

That both his bow and broad arrow 
In fitudeis flew about. 

Good Robin bound lum to hu brand. 

Rut that proved likewise vain; 

The beggar lighted oil hu baud 
With hu pike-staff again.'’ 

With Ins right arm disabled, and liis bow broken, Rohm 
was at the mercy of the mendicant, who laid on *uoh load with 
hu pike-staff, that he fell in a swoon:— 

“ Come, stand up, man. the beggar said, 

T u shame to go to nst; 

Slay till thou get thy money told. 

1 think it were the best. ' 

And syne go to the tavern-house, 

And buy both wine and ale; 

Thereat thy friend* will crack full crease 
Ihou hast been at tlw stole," 

Leaving the outlaw lying insensible, the beggar marched 
boldly onward; he was not however oat of right when three 
of Robin's men arrived, and, finding their master in a swoon, 
they cost water on hu foe*, and when ha name to bis senses 
inquired how all this happened.— 

“ A beggar with a clouted cloak, 

Of whom I fear’d no ill. 

Hath with hia piks-etaff claw'd my hack, 

1 fear’t will ne'er be well. 

See where he nee out own yen hill, 

With three bats on hia head; 

If e'er you loved your master well, 

Go and revenge fide deed." 

One outlaw remained with Robin, the other two hastened 





afWtfc* beggar. “Hollo, led*!” cried their meter, “take 
cans of his pikestaff! An he get room to uee it, you will come 
by tbe wcrte.” They bowed, nd boltsd off; but,** they no, 
they mol red to on wile again* wHe: a near way through the 
wocda placed than in tbe baggar'a way, god both springing 
upob him at «m with rough word* etpl sharp dirke ovennaa- 
tered him, had him at their mercy, and, sticking up hi* pike¬ 
staff at a little distance, they stood to nonsuit what was best to 
be done. “ For God’s sake, noble gentlemen," said the men¬ 
dicant, “harm not a feehie man, wlw never banned any one in 
all lus life." 

“ Then Host, false toon, they wad again. 

For all that may be sworn. 

Thou hast nigh slain the gentlest man 
That ever yet was bom. 

And back again thou ahalt bo led, 

Aud toot bound (halt thou be, 

To see an be will have thee slain, 

Or hanged on a tree.' 

“ Ah, I am in a md plight,*' thought the beggar, on hearing 
this, but were I once mure on my feet with my pike-staff in 
my baud, they should find it a bard task, to take me but whiter 
1 pleuM A Let me sec now . there are wiles m all trodre, ami 
if I use some of my own well 1 may get uni of their hands 
lie mused fur a moment, and then said aloud, “ Brave gentle¬ 
men. good gentlemen, he merciful to a miserable man: what 
I did was all m self-defence; but il you will he indulgent, 1 
tan he liberal — 

“ If you will set me fair and free, 

And do me no more dire, 
kn hundred pounds 1 will you give, 

And some more odd silvers, 

That 1 have gather'd these many years, 

Beneath this clouted cloak. 

And liul up wonder privilie 
I’ the bottom ol mj poke.' 

This was a sore temptation to die two outlaws, who stepped 
.uule and began to < oufei upon it “ We urn take bis money,' 
they observed, “ and then sluy him, and tell our niaatrr that we 
were obliged to kill him the hundred pounds will then be all 
mu own.' They turned to the lugger mid said, for present pay 
they would do ns he desired, on which lie loosed bu> cloak and 
spread it on the ground, and laid dawn sundiy oilier pokes to 
louder the wind from scattering lus meal:—then 

" He took a great bog tram bis liaise, 

It was mgb lull of meal, 

Two pci k* in it at least there was 
And mair, I wot full week 
In every hand he took a nook 
Of that great leathern mail, 

And with a fling die meat he shook 
Into tlieir facet Lai 11. 
k\ herewith tie Minded them so close, 

A itime they couldna see, 

And thru in heart he did rejoice, 

Aud grasp'd his lusty bee.” 

No sooner had be seued his pike-staff than he applied it to 
tbe shoulders of the outlaws, and as he thrashed them lie fried, 
“ What 1 mutt I dust the meal off your clothes? If my pokes 
have blinded you, 1 shall knock the me alout of your een.” 
They ran, and he followed, thrashing them at every bait made, 
and they were many, to clear their (yea “ Aha'** exclaimed 
Robin Hood, whan tbe two delinquents came up, “ you have 
sped well, you have bom at the milk" On hearing of their 
misadventure he cned, *• Fie, fie 1 we are (homed for a year and 
a day;" yet be could not help smiling to think that his two 
self-sufficient friends 

“ Had gotten a taste o' the tree." 

Lrrrut lotus akd tbe Four Bbocabs. 

It would team that on a time Robin Hood and bis marry 
men had either little to eat or little to do, end so it was w 


•dredftt ; mat dmshosldgoon* begging HTfifrlHI^Hi) 
choice Ml on litfte Johns— - ’> 


(John, if t mult a-begglng go, 

1 will have a palmer’s wind ; 

With a staff and ooat and bags ofaadh sort, 
Tbs bettst these K may speed. 


♦ 


So give me now e hag for tsr bread, 

And another to bold my eheeat; 

And one fee a penny, should I chance go get any, 
Hast u ae thin g I may 


All this was no sooner mid than dews, and John, equipped 
like a mendicant palmar, set out on his mission. It ww»M 
seem, however, that it was net without some turpi sum that prey 
was at hand:— 


“ For as he was walking himastf alone, 

Four beggars lia clianeed tq spy, 

One deaf, two Mind, while a fourth oaaae baljMtd f 
Says John, hare 'a brave oompecye. ( 

Whst is there to do, sust said Little Mat; 

Why rmg all these bails I said he; 

Whose dog is a hanging? Coine, let us be ganging, 
That we the plain truth may see.'' 

The tour beggars (Miked aud soon resented ths intrusion of 
the fifth brother into * walk which they seemed to regard as 
tlieir own. “ There is uo dog a haugiug,” said the first bsgysr, * 
“hut there is a man dead, wlnnh trill effnrri ns bread and nitrate, 
and, puaaibly, one (>oor peuuy." The adeoud beggar WM of* 
fiercer nature; to bard words be added blew* 


" We have breth ren in London, another be Oatd, 

No hive we in Coventne, 
lu Berwick and Dover, aud all <hs world over, 

But ne’er a crook’d carle like thee. * 

Therefore stand bank, thou crooked eerie, 

And take that knock on the crown. 

Nay, brethren, cried John, before I begone, 

A bout I will have with you roun . ’ 

John hail already weighed the characters of the four beggars, 
mul proved them to tie of the sordid and bullyiug class. 
“ Fight one, fight all 1 " be exclaimed; and to work he 
went.— 


“ John nipti’d tlte dumb and made him to roar, 

And die blind he made to see, 

And he that was lame fur tbe last seven years, 

He made him run faster than he. 

Aud flinging them all against the wall, 

W itb many a sturdy bang, 

If made John to sing to hear the gold ring. 

That against tire wall cned twang.’* 

One ran east, another ran west, but those that ran fared no 
better than those who remained, for they left their cloaks aud 
wallets a prey to Little John, who, on proceeding to examine 
hit spoil, found more than lie had even hoped for 

“ For what found be iu the beggars’ bags, 

Hut mx hundred pounds and three j 
If 1 drink water while this doth last, 

Then an ill death may 1 dee. 

O, my begging trade I will now give o'er, 

My fortune hath been so good, 

Therefore I 'll not eta), but baste me awsy 
To the Forest of merry bberwood.” 

No sooner said than dime ; John made hii way back to lUbiu 
Hood’s dominions, and as he knew hit haunts ha soon found 
his master and all bts company. «What news now, Little 
John? ’ ire exclaimed ( “ what news bast than, IgU me, and 
how bast thou sped in begging ?" 

•< No news but good* quoth he, Little John, 

In begging fall well have ) sped j 
Six hundred aod three have 1 hare for thee, 

In silver and gold so red. 

Then Robin Hood took Little John by the band 
And danced round the trystal-tree; 

V we drink water while this doth last, 

Then an HI daath may we dee." « 



m sifwifrs Stoss of vmrnimet. 


The favourite reeort of Robin Hood and Little John and 
thatr owyadw, win 'they dashed to enjoy the wine of which 
they hM deprived coma luxurious abbotor sheriff, w»* 
iiiortlhle group of stones or rocks near Haddou Hail in Derby¬ 
shire, where the outlaw ia believad to here built a aylrm 
palace and reigned lord of all, in spite of the Norman atrangtha 
of Hatton and Chatsworth, . Two atoneiriae above their neigh, 
boon, and here an old tradition «ay» that Robin aat on one and 
Little John on the other, delivering judgment on litigated 
matter* of Forest Law while another tradition dill older asserts 
that Robin leaped or (topped from the lummit of one to the 
other to ahow hia wondrous agility, and that in consequence the 
itonea have ever riace been called Robin Hood'a Stride. 

'Alun>a>Dau. 

Robin Hood wee a church reformer. The church in Ida 
days made and meddled more in public matteie than would 
he seemly now; in truth, she could not well avoid it, since 
with her raided ell knowledge required in affairs of state and 
the intercourse of nations. The illiterate nobility of die land 
contented themselves with the knowledge of martial things, 
and Jack Cade but daiteil to deecend to their condition when 
he proposed to reduce learning to the score and the tally. Hut 
the hierarchy, not content with an absolute dominion over the 
conscience* of the laity, secured to themselves no unall portion 
of temporal thing*: they held the chief civil post* in the king¬ 
dom ; and not a few of them put a plated shoe in a iteel stirrup, 
and ruled the battle as well as church and court. Now Rohin, 
who perhaps had but little scriptural knowledge, guessed, and 
guessed rightly, that there was no resemblance between a bishop 
or abbot of his own day riding out in full canonicals with 
sutler* end soldier* in his train, and one of the fatlien of the 
church walking forth to teach the doctrine of solvation humbly 
and meekly with hie scrip and staffs—and he resolved to abate 
what be considered a grievance, with a rough diligence pecu¬ 
liar to himself. 

His flrstftep in the path of reform was to correct the abuses 
in marriage-contract*: a Norman looked out for a handsome 
bit of land; rode over it, and saw that it lay lovingly into the 
In of his own estate; then dew the male possessor, and led the 
female heir to church, and married her and her lands with 
becoming gravity. A union of this kind ns about to take 
place one summer morning, and as the parti** belonged to the 
dioceM of Robin Hood, the outlaw naturally interested himself 
in the match: but we (hall let the hoUad-maker tell it hi* own 
way i and very well he tell* it, 

« As Robin Hood in Bamadale stood, 

All under the greenwood tree, 

There he was aware of a brave young man. 

As fine as fine might be. 

The youngster vu clad in scarlet red, 

In scarlet fine and gay, 

And be did trip it so over the plain, 

And canted a roundelaye." 

One day only paired, and the scene was changed; a cloud 
had descended, aid all was dark and boding 

« As Robin Hood next morning stood 
Amongst the leaves so gay, 

There be did espy the same young man 
Come drooping along the way. 

The scarlet he wok the day before, 

It vu deau cast away, 

And at every step he utter’d a sigh, 

Alake and a-well-a-day." 

This alteration affected Robin, and two of bos men went to 
the stranger, and desired him to come and speak with the out¬ 
law under his trysting-tree. * Young man,” add Robin 
courteously, “ bast thou any money to spare for my men and 
wet"—” I have but five shillings and a ring, sir," replied foe 
■trapger sorrowfully, “ which I kept camftiRy for my wedding 


" Yesterday 1 riunld hare mastied a maid, 

But she was from me tone. 

And chosen to be an old man’s bride, 

’Whereby my poor heart is doiu. 

Now whit is thy’namet said bold Robin Hood; 

' Come, tell me, and that without fail. ’ 

By the faith of my body that, said (be young main 
My name it is Alhm-o-DdC.'’ 

Robin looked at the stranger, and the more he looked be 
liked bim the bettor. “ Now, wfaat will you give me," mid 
he, “ to help thee to thy true love, and put her eafe into tby 
arm* ? ”—“ I have neither gold nor fee," mid Allan-a-Dale; 
“ but if you will rescue my bride I will twear, and that on a 
hook, to be thy true servant.''-—" Enough mid,” Bnewered 
Robin; and, having learned that the church where the wedding 
was to be it nod some five miles distant, he whispered a few 
words to Little John, and, assuming the garb and guise of a 
minstrel, be reached,the church before the bride reached the 
altar:— 

“ Whs#hast thou here 1 the biahop then mid; 

1 prithee now tell unto met 

^ I am a bold harper, quoth lie, Robin Hood, 

* And the best in the north countree. 

Now welcome, welcome, the bishop he mid,* 

That music bat pleareth me; 

You shall have no music, quoth bold Robin Hood, 
Till tiie bride and bridegroom I see." 

This minstrel boldness was evidently accepted by the bishop 
as a proof of hia skill; the bridegroom and bride soon made 
their appearance :— 

" With that came in a wealthy knight. 

Who wo* both giave and old; 

And following him came a fiiunkin lass, 

Who aliune like the glistering gold. 

This is no fit match, then, quoth bold Robin Hood, 
Good bishop, that you make here; 

But siuce we are come to the holy church, 

The maiden shall choose her own dor.” 

The bishop gased on the audacious harper, who, putting his 
horn to his mouth, summoned four-tnd-twenty friends to his 
side, all marching too in good order with their bows bent and 
their fiugers on the string; and who was at tlieir liead but 
Allan-a-Daie, who advanced and gave tbc outlaw bis bow 
and arrows! The bride glanced aside on him wistfully, and 
could not well imagine what all thii meant:— 

11 This is thy true love, bold Robin he said, 

Young Allan, aa 1 hear say; 

And you shall be married in this same hour, 

Aud sicker 1 swear and my. 

That shall not be, the bishop be mid, 

For tby word cannot stand, 

They shall be ask'd three times in the church, 

As the law mys of our land." 

For all this Robiu found a ready remedy: the prreence of 
mind of the outlaw never fonook bim; be saw that the bishop 
stood by bis order and by its law, and he indulged him to the 
letter, though not in the spirit :— 

“ Robin Hood pull'd off the bishop’s cool; 

Aud put it upon Little John; 

By the faith of my body, mid jolly Robin, 

This cloth makes thee a man. 

When Little John stepp'd into die quire, 

The people began to laugh; 

He ask’d them seven times in die church, 

Lest three times should not bo enough." 

This more than strict ohrervaaoe seems to have pacified die 
bishop, who mafic no apparition. “ Who gives this maidf" 
mid the rimuhitad churchman. “ That do I,” exclaimed 
Robin Hood; u and, let mo add, he that take* her from my 
friend AUan-a-Bale shall boy her dearly.” The bride, mys 
the ballad, looked like a queen, and with her husband followed 
Robin to his woodland palace hi Baroesdale Forest to make 
merry. 
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This hiterfewnoe of Robin Hood in spiritual matters, it 
seema, gave offence to Mk menace the Bishop of Hereford, 
who laid that nwm should be taken torepremthe insolence 
at the outlaw, add he promised to look dried; into die m a t t er 
the first rime he chanced to he osar Danrodale. It was on a 
sunny teaming fiat Robin heard of the Bishop's approach 
“ with all his company," and his joy was excessive. 

“ Go. kill on a fid buck, said bold Rabin Hood, 

Go slay me a fiur fid User, 

The Bishop of Hereford dines with me to-day, 

And be shall pay wtll for ins cheer. 

We will kill a fist buck, then said bold Robin Hood, 

And dim it hem on the way-ride. 

And we will watch die good Bishop narrowly, 
led tame other way he should nde.” 

He killed and skinned and laid the fit buck to the fire, and, 
with six of hie men habited like shepherds, Robin was pacing 
round and round u the wooden spit with its savoury load re¬ 
volved, wheu up came the Bishop of Hereford, who halted, and 
exclaimed, "What is nil this, my masters7 For whom do 
you make such a frost, and of the king's venison, verily# I 
must loqj( into this."—" We are shepherds, simple shepherds, 
sir,” replied the outlaw meekly; *• we keep sheep the whole 
year round, and as this is our holiday we thought there was no 
harm in holding it on oue of the kings deer, of which there are 
plenty."—*' You ore fine fellows,” said the Bishop; *• mighty 
fine fellows; but the king shall know of your doing*: so quit 
your roast, for to him you shall go, and that quickly." 

41 O pardon, pardon, cried bold Robin Hood, 

O pardon ofthee 1 pray ; 

O it ill becomes a holy bishop's coat 
For to lake mens lire* away. 

No pardon, no pardon, the Bishop ho said, 

No pardon to thee I owe; 

Therefore make haste, for 1 swear by St. Paul, 

Before the king you shall go." 

On this the outlaw sprung back against a tree, aud, setting 
Ids burn to his mouth, made in a moment all the wood ring: 
it was answered, as usual, by the sudden appearance of three 
score and ten of his comrades, who, with Little John at their 


Will he high.* Hem IdtOe Jobs interposed, fir ftririaAfi- 
heted, like a high twem-kaspar of the prmsw t day, great ig- 
ttMijlawrinf ties task of ft as ni t g his 
guests to his expert dependants. “ Lend am yous purse, ms*, 
tar,” mid his scrupulous deputy, “sad I'll till you all - 
by-eud-by. 4 ’ 

" Then Little John took the Bishop’s desk * 

And sprsad it upon tbs ground i 
And out of the Bishop'* nostmantu* 

He told three hundred pound. 

Hem’s gold enough, m as ter, said Little John, 

"Tie • comely thing for to see; 

It, puts me in charity with tba good Bishop, 

Tho' he heartily loveth not me. 

Robin Hood took the Bishop by the band, 

Aud, aauring the music to may, 

He mode the good Bishop to nance in his boots, 

And glad lie could so gat away," 

If we may put trust in hailed and song, tin Ips* of his throe 
hundred pounds dwelt ou the Bishop's mind) and at the bold 
of a fair company he went in quest of Ids entertainer. He half ' 
well nigh taken Robiu by surprise t he was ou him before bo 
was aware; but the outlaw escaped into an rid woman's 
house, to whom he called, 14 Save my life; lam Rolan Hood, 
rod here comes (he Bishop to take me and hang me."— 44 Ay, 
that 1 will,” snitl the old woman, 44 aud uol the less willingly 
that you once gave me hose and sboon, when I greatly needed' 
them." 

44 Theu give me, he said, thy gown of gray, , . 

And take the my mantle of green; * 

Thy spindle and twine next to me reeign, 

Ana take thou mine arrows So keen. 

And when Robin Hood was so array’d, 

He weut to his Crystal-tree; '* 

But with spindle and twine he look'd oft behind 
For the Bishop and his oompanec.” 

When Little Johu saw Robin coming towards him in this 
strange guise, he was puttied, ami said aloud, * 4 Who is this 
so like a witch! I'll e'en try ao arrow ou her# Robb) 
called, 44 Hold thy hand; I am thy master ; and hi thkl dis¬ 
guise I have escaped from the Bishop of Hereford. But stud' 
where you are; the play is not playsd out yet—you will sso 


head, overpowered tire Bishop's guard, and theu inquired what 
was the matter, tlut be blew a blast so sharp aud startling s— 

“ O liere is the Bishop of Hereford, 

And no iMirdun we shall have, 

Ho, cut off his head, then quoth Little John, 

And I'll go make him a grave. 

O pardon, O pardon, then cried the Bishop, 

O pardon of thee I pray; 

Oh, luul 1 known that you were so near, 

I'd have goue some other way.” 

Now Robin had no pleasure in shedding blood; but he 
loved to enjoy the terrors of those whom be captured; and to 
keep them in suspense while he frosted them on the best was a 
favourite practice of his. It was in this spirit that he now 
spoke ■ 

44 No pardon, no pardon, said bold Robin Hood, 

No pardon to thee I owe; 

Therefore make haste, for I (wear by my bow, 

That to Bsmesdrie with me you go. 

Then Robin be took the Bishop by the hand, 

And led him to merry Beraesdale; 

And he supp’d that night in die clear moonlight. 

On the goad red wine and ale.” 

How this was to end die Bishop seems to have hod s guess. 
The parody which the outlaw made on hie threats of carrying 
him to fibs king showed that he waa in a ple as a nt mood: and 
die veniron ooliops, and die wine end ale, all showed e tend¬ 
ency to mercy, of which, as it was now late, ha took advantage. 
44 1 wish, mine hast," arid die Bishop, with a sort of grave 
good-nature, 44 that you would call a reckoning -, it is growing 
late, and I begin to fear that the coat of such an entertainment 


mote soon.' 4 

44 The Bishop b# came to the old woman’s house, 

And call'd in a furious mood— 

Come, soon let me see, and bring quickly to mo, 

That bold traitor Robin Hood. 

The nld woman he set on a milk-white steed, 

Aud himself an a dapple-gray; 

And for joy lie luul gotten him bold Robin Hood, 

He went laughing along the way.” 

The good Bishop’s cheer was suddenly changed when at a 
turn of llie road lie perceived a hundred and odd archers drawn 
up in a position which commanded tha passage. 44 Who can 
this be,” he said, 44 tlmt dares to range the greenwood so 
freely 7 ”— 44 I am thinking,” said the old. woman, who hail 
exchanged clothes with the outlaw, 44 that it must be one they 
call Robin Hood.” The Bishop turned suddenly round and 
exclaimed, 44 And who art thou then 7”— 44 1 am an rid wo¬ 
man, master Bishop,” she said with a chuckle, 44 as I shall 
presently prove," The pour Bishop demanded no proof) the 
truth flashed upon him at unce. 44 Woe ie me,” he exclaimed, 
44 woe is me that I ever saw this day!'" He bad mom cause 
to say so when Robin made hie appearance, end with the aid 
of his comrades eased the dignitary of five hundred pounds in 
gold. 

“ Now let him go, said bold Robin Hood; 

Little John arid, that may not be, 

For I vow rod protest he shall my us a mam 
Before that he go from me. 

Then Robin be took the Bishop by the bond, 

And ’ocath rite groan trysteL tree 
He made him to chant out a mass, God wot. 

For him and his yeomandme.” 
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9ma tttf adMMttM triafad In (hate ballads against ibs 
pMh iifltMadii and play* woe made which bm 
M# fcWi Cm»ill te OaKhneea. Some of theta dealt 
JRW'* *to*ft iirWely, with theebtoteb; hot all contained 
tod* ffptoirtg sente in the legend of (ha Bishop of Hereford, 
wheae Robin, in the guiee of a shepherd, with six of hie com- 
**dea, Touted one of the royal hula by the highway ride, and 
made the haughty prelate eat ef it and than pay te hie cheer. 

Sta Richabd or tius Lia 

It happened that the Sheriff of Nottingham, desirous to seire 
Robin and Mine of hit marry men, “ did cry a full Ihyre play” 
of archery, aware that he would be presold at a strife 10 much 
after hi* own heart. The butts were placed “ under the green* 
wood shaw,” and the prise to the victor wu announced:— 

“ A right good arrow he ehaU have, 

The shaft of silver white, 

The bead and feather* of rich ted gold, 

In Kaghtpd Is none like. 



Whan ft* outlaw and bis lode approached Nottingham all 
iM toady for the strife j bold archer* handling their polished 
f*m Stood around, and in tiie midst the Sheriff, busy as o 
sheriff could be. ftobin had small faith, it seems, in either 
the Sheriff'* proclamation* of peace or assurances of fair play: 
“ Six of yon, 1 ' he said to his men, “ shall shoot with me for 
the arrow with die golden bead; the other* must stand with 
their bowi'ready, lest all this should prove to be a plot." 

• “ Thrice Rolmi he shot about. 

And always slit the wand 5 
And so did good Gilberts 
With the White Hand. 

Little John and Will Scarlett 
^ Were archers good arid free; 
nod little Much* and good Reynold, 

The wont they would not lie.” 

' But if Robin's men shot well, Robin himself shot bettor; he 
hit the mark with every shaft he discharged, and tiie Sheriff, 
as in duty bound, gave him the prise arrow. But at soon at 
he did this, he caused “ great horn* to blow," and cried out 
to seise the victorious archer, for he was Robin Hood. This 
was safer to say than do; the outlaw Was already hi full re¬ 
treat, and in the manner of the Partitions. 

“ Full many a bow there was y-bent. 

And arrows there let glide; 

Full many a kirtle there was rent, ' 

And wouuded many a title, 
little John, he was hurt full sore. 

With an arrow in the knee, 

That he might neither run nur ride j 
It was a great pitie." 

u Master,'' said Little John when this bcfel, « I ran go no 
ihrther; let not the proud Sheriff ilnd me alive; I conjure 
you, by the iaithftil service I have done you, to take out your 
brown sward rather, and strike off my‘ head." Robin wee 
deeply affected* 

" 1 would not that, mid Robin, then, 

John, that thou wert eiawe, 

Fur all the gold in merry England, 

Though it lay there in a raw. 

Up then be took him on his back 
And hue him well a mile, 

And many a time be laid him down. 

And shot another while.*' 

In this emergency it is likely that the Sheriff would have 
prevailed against the King of the Greenwood, hnd not toe good 
knight whom the outlaw bad formerly befriended, Sir Richard 
of the lire, admitted him With hie merry meu into bis castle, 


'here he set hie pMto ri s toi rid i r ft MMUf 1 . thttto* Sheriff surveyed 
the castle, placed art afctaeb, aariRmagh Rabin and hi* men 
avoided it, Sir Riehaid Ml into (he anas* white on a hawking 
excursion, and was carried prieoner towards the eeafte of Not¬ 
tingham. On this the knight's lady neurttsd her friftey, and 
rode to Sherwood FereSt to acquaint to* oaftasr with toe 
captivity of her husband. '*• 

“ Up then sterfe he; good Robin, 

As man that baa gone weds; 

O busk ye, busk ye, my merry men all. 

For him that died an rod*. 

And he that this sorrow form herb, 

By him that died on tree, 

And by him that all things maketb, 

No longer shall dwell with me." 

Mora than seven score of archers bent their bows, and neither 
hedge, nor ditch, nor dike, nee stream stayed tom, till with 
Robin at their bead they brake into Nottingham: toe first 
man they met was the Sheriff accompanied by Sit Richard of 
the Lee, with his hands bound. “ Speak to me, thou bold 
Sheriff," exclaimed Bpbiu; *• I vow to God, I have tad run 
so far or so fait these seven years—judge ye if ft is for your 
good.” 

“ Robin, be bent a good yew-bow. 

An arrow he drew at will; 

And he hit so sore the proud Sheriff, 

He on the street lay still. 

And before he might arise 
Upon his feet to stand. 

There be smote off the Sheriff's head 
With his bright brand. 

Says lie tbou there, tlioii proud Slier iff, 

. Evil rriote toon thrive; 

There might no ’man in thee havo trust. 

The whiles thou wert alive." 

On saying this Robin cut the bonds of Sir Richard of the 
Lee, and desired him to accompany him to the greenwood, 
which lie would find a surer refuge than his castle against the 
wrath of the king, which the slaughter of his Sheriff' would 
call down on him and all that belonged to him. It fell out as 
the outlaw surmised : the king, accompanied by many nobles 
and I nights, hastened to Nottingham, “ and all to take that 
gentle knight, and llobui Hood, if lie may. He coniiscated 
the lands of the former; on the head of the latter he set a 
price, unit marched northward after his brother-monarch. 
Everywhere lie found the “trail ”’of worthy Robin. 

” All the ]oss of Lancashire, 

He went both far and near, 

Till he came unto Piompton Park, 

Ho miss'd many of his deer. 

There our icing was wont to see 
Of lierils many a one; 

He hardly could find one fair deer 
That carried one good born.” 

“ I •*«»» by the Holy Trinity," exclaimed the king, *• that 
I will give a knight’s ransom for hut a sight of this presump¬ 
tuous outlaw; and on him who will bring me the head of that 
raliel Sir Richard of the Lee 1 will bestow hi* castle end land*, 

I swear by Saint Edward." There were among the courtiers 
some who teemed to think such offers injudicious. 

“ Then up and spoke a fair old knight, 

That was true in his fay, 

Oh, my liege lord, my sovereign king. 

One word I shall you say. 

There is no man in this cuuntrie 
May hold that good knight's lands 
White Robin Hood can ride or tin 
With a bent bow in hi* hand* 

That be not shell lose hi* land, 

The beat ball in bit hood; 

Give it no man, my lord too king. 

That ye wish aay good.” 

What influence these sensible words had with tor king it 



not known} I* eMtintod kite *A* Robin, tot, though 
be came where be bad Rah* Me deer and had held Mfk, 
carousal, he could never obtak * sight «iM«r o t the outlaw 
himself or of any of hie merry wen. “BySalnt Edward,” critd 
he, “ this failo* it kurinbie.” A wily eU fosestev, who ua- 
dentpod the ehoraoter id Robin, waalttp to Mo km* rad add, 
“ If year majesty deriMe to ewe Robin Head, yea must dp ee 
I bid yea, die he will tsoctln ue iBrieWe.*'—^ And what do 
yon desire I should doT* in^tfbeft Re king. 

“ Take five of your ablsst knights, 

That be in ell yottr Me, 

And walk dawn to yon abbey, 

And deed ye he nxnk’t weed. 

And 1 wiU ho yew leade-men , ■ 

And lead yon on the way | 

And are ye earn to Nottingham, 

Mine head then dare I lay 
That ye ahpll meet with Robin Hood, 
lu life if that he be; 

And ere ye cone to Nottingham, 

With een ye (hail him see.” 

Tbia propoaal jumped with the king** humour: he went to 
the abbey and clothed himself in monk'a weeda; and looking 
full grate and comely rode slowly on towards Nottingham 
with the forester and hie tire companions. * 

“ Our king was great above hie cole, 

A brood hat on his crown, 

Right reverendly and abbot-like, 

He rode towards the town. 

Stiff boots and large our king had on,' 

Forsooth os I you say t 
Ami hr sang through the good greenwood, 

The convent is clothed in grey,” 

Now Robin, who had often in the dress of a beggar or a 
monk imposed on others, seems never to have imagined that a 
similar deceit might be practised upon himself; it it compli¬ 
mentary to the king’s performance of the character of a monk 


hbw h» hffinv and at the blMt Mgs^ etvm *»**.f 
yooBc anham, who, at Rohiak ha i h iaa d cagt, ml , 

tttttM, hod sooth, fo eollect whig ffrtthe. fib# oaBsd «* Mb?, 
tskoMr," • wjml gwntd jjk* outlaw! 

hit {bad* accompany them le . " 

grew to the depth ef the tm*. The table wM soka. « 
with v easso n and bread trod wim^aod ooM»i#>«rihrat down - 
he matter^ «*y ML Jha*K here is a fetoMt f, Wt Stett 
too are most at UabMdiay Mob tay y aami u as# dt tttfttefo- 
“ Make good cheer, Abbot," cried Robin, as be helped War te 
the fit and the strong at venieon and wines and ft* Me rtew* 
thou hast hrougbt, may thou be ranked among the Meet* 
When the king with hje knights had refryshed tkemsslvea*/- 
“ Thou slialt see. Sir Abbot, 4 said RoMo, *' the manner of life 
we lead, and I pray thee tp p om e m the king wife B* As he 
spoke he waved his hand. 

“ lip then arose his men in haste* 

Their hows were smartly bent; 

Our king was never ee sore eghart, 
ile ween’d to have been shank. 

Two slender wands were then sat up, 

And thereto gaun they gang; 

By fifty penes, our good king Mid, 

The marks they were too tag.’' * ' 

On one of these wands Robin hung * garland, and ikM, 1 
Wboaver fella to shoot within that garland shall forfeit Ms 
bow and shafts, and receive a buffet.” Littlejohn dmk'dtd 
to did Much and Will Scarlett, and so did all his taste! whs* . 
ever failed iu his aim received such a fauflbt from the outhtw 
as made him reel; even Little John had to endure thfe, a 
humiliiUimi which they all hoped for rather than alpwted tV«n 
Robin. But tlie surest hand will sumetimss fellj after shoot- 
iug several times through the garland, and twlea cleaving the 
wand, he missed the mark, perhaps wilfully, by three finger-, 
breadths: on this his men called him to judgment! “ Stand 
forth, air," said (lilbert with tlie Whila Hand, *• and take 
ytmr jmy—yon did not spore uS. 1 ' 


that he fairly deceived the outlaw, who, on seeing him ap- 
pruacli, advanced with a score of arcli«r!i at bis hack, and 
stopped one who came desirous to be stopped: lie did this with 
his usual courtesy. 

'• Robin be took the king's horse 
Bight hastily in that stede ; 

And said, Sir Abbot, by your leave, 

Awhile ye must abide. 

For we are yeomen of this forest. 

Under tlie greenwood tree, 

And we live by our good king's ileer, 

For other shifHuive not we. 

And ye have churches and rents both. 

Ami gold full great plentye; 

(live us, I pray you, of your spending, 

For fair Saiut Charitee.'* 


*' If it be so, said hold Robin, 

That lietter may not lie, * ’' 

Sir Ablxit, i give thee mine arrow, 

I pray, sir, serve than me. 

It fellath not mine order, said the king, 
flood llobin, by thy leave, 

All for to smite u good yeoman, 

For doubt 1 should him grieve. 

O smite on boldly, said Robin, 

I give to fbee full leave; 

Anon our good king with that word 
He folded up his sleeve. 

And such a buffet lie gave ltubin, 

To ground lie gads full near. 

I make mine avows to trod, ijuotb Robin, 

Thou art a slalworth friar.’ 

Robin looked at tint king's arm and hand, and shook his 


“ 1 tell thee honestly, good yeoman," said the simulated 
monk, “ I brought only forty pounds with me, hut ’ere it j 
an hundred thou and thy merry men should have it.’’ Robin 
took the forty pounds; he gave twenty to his men and bade 
them be merry: be took ten to himself, and, returning ten 
to the king, said, “ Take this for your journey; we shall meet 
some other time.”—“ If you are Robin Hood,” said tlie 
monarch, “ then I am desired by Edward our king to bid you 
come to him at Nottingham, where he now bolds bis court- 
lie sends his royal^eal as a true token.” The outlaw knelt as 
be recognised the token, and said,— 

" i love no man in all the world 
So well as 1 do my king; 

Thrice welcome is my lord’s seal: 

And, monk, for thy tiding— 

Sr Abbot, for thy tidings good. 

To-day shall dine with me, 

All for the love I bear my king, 

Beneath my trysteU-tnw.” 


head. “ That hum) ran shoot us well as smite,” he said, and 
"gated wistfully in his fece. At this moment Sir Richard of 
the Isf recognised the kiug, and with Robin Hood knell at 
his feet, asked for mercy and pardon, and ohtaituid both, and 
the same indulgence was extended to all die outlaws of the 
forest; for tlie frank and kindly manners of the King of Sher¬ 
wood had made Kdward more gracious and merciful than was 
his wont. It was the kings pleasure to carry tbs outlaw with 
him to Nottingham, and, that tlie surprise of the court might 
tie tlie greater, his Majesty laid asidk his monkish garb, and, 
ilressed like one of tlie outlaws in Lincoln green, mads his 
apiwarance in the rtrests : the citizens were alarmed, some fled, 
some caught to swonl and spear; and others smiled, for they 
knew the king, and were not a little rejoiced that Kolihi Hoed 
bad obtained life and grace. His Majesty confirmed in the 
court all that he had promised or (Mated in the greenwood, 
and evcti entered into a contest of archery with the outlaw, in 
which he shot well, but was foiled, and receivrd back with 
usury the bufiet bestowed on Robin when b« mimed by three 


No sooner bad tbs msnarch of Sherwood uid tine than he finger-breadths the garland. 


Y i., Jf \- sr-*. 


Sto«* Boom’* Rm>, 

IMfe'Sodd topala mm wasryoT tto 
jNhrtanys rink, and an 

with tto tow to lama 


lwtwlWWJM*r J M4Wit||§Mfiifcte rink, and avanhb 
'^^^ftoillKMmtowtoWiaayindtolaaiadtorStonroDd 
aW gto ri^. a bade ttoking Rtos a lV snjturned Karima 
iw|Mk« whan to appwactotl Ida mn sylvan empire, to 
MMC tto hbd* slug, and amr tto dnn daw skip, and hb toakt 
IWWtoto “ It b long," to thought imttor than said, “ ainca 1 
waa tora s I would Mn by if my hand baa ntainad Ha dull, 
'tod if matinra y*t raadjr, aa of old, to come at (to upland of 
«»-*«*•" , ' 

" Rpbin than alaw a full great hart, 

, Hit bom than ’gau ha Mow, 

, And all the outlaw* of that for eat ‘ ' 

that blast wall could they know. 

Toll mm (tore came of wight young man, 

And low they knelt on knee; 

O weloome, they arid, ottr dear master, 
v Unto die greenwood-tree." 

The King of the Forest returned, t$jt the'old ballad, the 
Mk which lor* while he had laid aside, and dwelt long tinder 
Ab trytting-traa, ragardleaa of the entrtoties of the king or the 
m a n aoaa of the noble*. At laat timg and toil began to do 1 
with Robin Hood all that they do with leaatr aptnla: me 
Mndg to had tried 111 * atofta and fdbnd that, they neither j 
fifW *o to nor with their ueud accuracy of aim, and to 
ftta addrraaad jLittla John, the moat faithful of all hia com* I 

“ fma not able to shoot a that more, 

Uiftn arrow* refme to flee, 

Bat I have a ooutbt live* down below, 

Whq, plaaar 6ud, will bleed me.* 1 
Mow tbi* cousin was Prioress of Kirkley Nunnery in Yorh- 
ritire, and aaamt to liave bad no good will to Robin, whom the 
douhtleia regarded ae a god lew and grandest person, who ; 
plundered church and rhurcbmen, and aet laws, both aucred 


She took fain* toh lanriy iWomtod t&xxfed him, tayt the 
hallad, tig COR dear aaomtofoaadto run: ririt to* loafed him 
in-tto piato wife tAs eai* unbound, end Wt brim to &ie. Thl* 
wm in the Matniug, and &»’&f arpa Mar rim do* when 
Robin, thinking tot Tritoepa ton long to returning, tried to 
rite, hot was wribto and, tototojktogtotoofUa bugle whan it 
was toe late, an afr M it qp mmUm tbaao blaate. “ Mf 
mad* tmut to very ,HI,* arid lataa John, * fc| to Uow* 
Wearily, "tori, Wryb g to ft* Hupnery, Wat rafctod admd- 
taadatf )toL«toaaih« Jorica taw # three," to found Robin 
all hubriadh and jUUng on bb lutef begged ee a boon to to 
rilowtfto “ burn Kirklay SMI Vrtth all its Nunnery.’'—“Nay, 
say, "implied Robin,«I neyer tout a woman in all my life, 
nor y*t a mpn in wouunli edmpisiy: and at it toe been donng 
my life/aq thpll Jt to St my tos* n 

• 0 Rutwive in* my .tout few to my hand. 


where Air shaft rioth dhanae to riffl 
f Ttoreahril my pm dlgg’d-to. 

And lay my bent hosr'by my aide, ‘ 

'Which was my muriwawaet; - 
And cover my grave with the tod eo green, 

A* h both right and meet 
And let me have breadth mid length enough 
By the aria of yon greenwood. 

That men may say, when they look it w, 

Here I let bpld Robin Huud.” 

Having given them directions be died, and wa* buried, some 
say, at he desired, under same 'fine treat near kirkley, and a 
stone with an inscription ni laid on the grave. Little John, 
it said, survived iiut to are bw master buried. his grave H 
claimed fay Scotland ae well a* by England , but tradition 
inclines to tbe reputed grave in the churchyard of Hothereage. 
The bond Of mind which had held hit men to long together 


and profit, at defiance 

* “ Now Robin b to Mr Kirkley gone, 

* Ha knock’d low at the ring; 

And none came there, aava hit cousin dear. 
To lot bold Robin in. 


Wat uow broken, tome made thou peace with the government, 
dthRi tied fao foreign parts, and nothing remained at Robin 
Hood but a name, Which » to be found in our history, in our 
drama, in our ballad)^ in our songs, ui our sayings, and in our 
umverba. 



THE OLD ENGLISH BALLADE 

Bt ALLAN CUNNINGHAfL 


§ A—ROMANTIC BALLADS. 

u Uilm these lave*, fur seme then Wilis 
Of Im vbtrh Ktoafei h (Itu ilethe, 

And nu «f aoume, and Mine of *mtn, 
AM old adventures that fell wuth..' 


Sir Cavlmb. 

Thf aliot e line*—a minstrel's description of tbe old metrical 
romanret—introduce u» to the true character anil spirit of our 
ancient chivalrous ballade; a clow of production* equally 
numerous and beautiful. They hate a dash of the belieft and 
impulse* of the wild Scandinavian tongs, without their moody 
and hare-brained extravagance; and are coloured with the 
choicest hue* of the more classic romance*, without their 
tedioiu detail* and incredible achievement*. The former we 
obtained through our intercourse with the northern nation*, and 
tlie latter from our alliance w ith the Norman*, but their goodJ 
•etue, good feeling, aud tout lung sentiments sprang from the 
mind and tlie heart ot Knglutid. Our romantic ballad* were 
to (he yeoman ol our land what the elaborate rum lines werrto 
ortr tori* and baron* they are in truth but to many rustic 
romances, painting l<elit f* aud lmpuliie*, and exhibiting cha¬ 
racters null relating actions welcome to tlie hrait*, and not 
bcyuud the understandings, of a rude aud unlettered people 
It would not lie difficult to prov* that almost' every romance of 
the b iron was re-echoed m send merit anil narrative m the ballad 
c I the liusbaiidinau . and less difficult still tu show that much 
ol the superstitious folly ami tip-toe sentiment ami line of the 
iittcil) incredible wo* ahited or removed in th« tiauimutation 
by the rustic mmatul. Vet, with all this lowcring, or, as a 
husbandman would in, this thrashing out of the iiuuvillous 
unil the mad, these ballads ue still—lor the rlidduu ot thise 
our latter davs ut hast sufficiently loiiiautic they au oflefi 
raised uliove the matters of common lile into the regions of 
imagination. and wi’liout tlragnis winch vomit hie, knight* 
who can scatter armies, or enchanters who turn hlaile* ot IU- 
mascus steel into swords of nidus, cohwihs into rloth of gold, 
a lady s slipper into a barge, or a cave into a fialace with a 
thousand statues of silver anil ten thousand 1 tmp* of gold, the \ 
exluhit poetry enough to soothe tlie fancy , deeds of tliat order 
pinch * itisly the chivalrous with pictures of maimers peculiar 
to old Kngland, and sentiments so natural aud just as tu And 
an echo in evety heart. 

One of the earliest, and ;ierlu|is one of tlie liest, of these ro- 
muitic composition*, is that of Sir ('aidin' , a fttrim well 
known to Chauter, ami from which Spenser has borrowed some 
of bis beauties It wo* once, and tu many plates is still, a 
favourite with all ranks It was chanted not only hy the re¬ 
gular minstrels, a class of men who subsisted try singing to die 
harp poems of their own or of others’ composition, hut by the 
husbandman-minstrel, who, with the earth of hit last turned 
furru jt on hit shoes, amused hrs own rustic circle with the loves 
and woes of knights and princesses. To a strain, enjoyed by 
the village maiden in her homespun kittle and bodice, as well 
as by the boron's lady, whose tram of embroidered velvet reached 
from end to end of her hall, we shall now request the attention 
of all who are not above attending to tbe (allies of passion and 
pathos which wan the delight of our ancestors. 

Then once lived I king pi Ireland, says the ballad, who bad 


a beautiful daughter, loved of many prince*, wlioee name we* 
Clirutatiel, and a knight, humbly bom, but young, handsome, 
ami brave, whoa* name wo* Sir Caulme. Doth the rules of 
poetry and of natuie allied upon them to love one another j 
and as courtesy had tdaieihuig tu say then ut all such matters, 
Jove was tint visible in the knight: he liegon to droop and 
pine, aud Anally foil tick and like to die. “ Whore la Sir 
I’auhne, who used to serve out wine t‘i itiquned the king, 
when the knight was not in plnce at the dim ten table. u Ala*! ’* 
said au old knight, “ lie u tu k, and will die, utile** he I* tMtt 
by a good physician. Send tor my daughter,” laid the 
kilig, “ she is a good leech, anil let her take bread to hie 
cliiunlier, and serve luin with wiur. we mutt nut kite young 
Caulme.* The young princess, who guessed his malady, 
battened to hut chandler, billowed,** wu* meet, by her maiden*. 
“ How are you, sir Knight 1 ’ tlie inquired. “ O, sick, tick, 
fair lady,’ he replied 

“ Now use up wigluly, man, fur shame, 

Nettr In to cownnihe, 

For it is lohl m my lather’s hall 
V on die lor love uf me. 

Fair lady, it is tor youi love 
Tint all this iloiil 1 ill it, 
llut if you would (ondoit me with « kits, 

11k n wire 1 (nought from hale tu bliss, 

No longir would 1 lie * 

“ Sir Knight,” said the pi nice**, my fat hi r is a king, Mid 
you know —lions belli r tint I never can he your wile." 
— ‘ 1 lam Hit linh ill a kings daughter, ’ said the despairing 
knight, “ anil 1 um not thy <qud, hut hid me do tome deed 
of mini, that I m iy In thy Ian In lor ” 1 he pi meet* mused a 

little, and then said, * ’I line grows a thorn on the Kldiltlge 
Hill, wake thcie hum night till mum that is the deed which 
1 repine of you ” A* she said this the wtul uwuy with her 
minims, and Sii ( auliue leiipid up from hit loil, put on hit 
armour, and hastened, as the twilight came, MStlir lull, with who** 
fiirots he wu not imuqiutnled It was the fuvoutite haunt 
of a ptgoii wamor i ailed tlie hldridge Kmghl, who maimed 
or slew ull who presumed In enter Im doin mis. Sir C'aulitie 
proceed*d to fulld Ins vow till the night was near its prune:— 

“ { nto midnight (hat the moon did rise 
lie walked up and down, 

W hen a lightsome bugle heard he blow 
Over tbe lant so brown. , 

Quoth lie, If rryouce cotne till my heart, 

I am for fiom a good (own. 

And soon he spied on the moor to brood 
A furious w igbt and (ell, 

Aud a lady bright by hi* bridle ran, 

Clad in a lair kirtell” 

“ Begone, Iregone, Kir Kmghl,’ ha cried at be came, “ f»r 
if tbou host fear in tbee thou art but a dnut man.’ —“ Fiv 
thyself!” exclaimed Sir Caul me, “ for 1 have no fear, and 
why should a Christian kuiglit By from a foul heathen 1 ” 



• nay: 

“ The Eldridge Knight he prick'd hie (teed, 

Sir Can 11 ne hold abode j 

. JThen either sliook hi* tritty (pear, 

And the limber these two children bore 
So (oon in under (lode. 

■ Then took they out their fwo good swords, 

And lay den on full fast, 

Till helm and hauberk, mail and shield, 

They all were well nigh brant.” 

Sir Cauliue’t temper was better than that of hi* adversary; 
hi* skill too and activity were great: though the Eldridge 
Knight made heavy blow*, and bore himself bravely, hi* right 
hand was struck off, and he fell to the ground, where he lay at 
the mercy of hi* opponent. The mercy shown in those day* to 
the heathen was anything but tender : Sir Cauline waved his 
■word over his head, anil exclaimed, “ Ity the holy rood, thu|) 
(halt die! ” but love iuter]Hwed; the heart of the conqueror 
was appealed to:— 

“ Then np and caste tlrnt lady bright,* 

East wringing of her hand; 

For the maiden's love whom most yon love, 
Withhold that deadly braijd. 

For the maiden** love whom most you love, 

Now smile no more, 1 pray j” 

And aye whatever tliou wilt, my lord, 

* Ho sliall thy hints obey.’’ 

The condition* on which the life of the vanquished was 
Spared were hard: he undertook to lielievc in Christ, to give 
up arms, and cease in future to molest whatever travellers 
passed through the Eldridge lands. On swearing to llu-ir ful¬ 
filment, Sir Cauline helped him upon his horse, tent him and 
his Italy buck sorrowful to their castle, and proceeded to col¬ 
lect the trophies of his victory :— 

“ Then he took tin the bloody timid 
That wui so large of bone, 

And on It he found live rings of gold. 

Of knights that he had slonc. 

Then lie took np the Kldiidgc sword. 

As hard us miy flint, 

And he took off those ringe* five, 

As bright os fire and limit.” 

Full of joy and hope Sir Cauline spurred tiaek to the princes*, 
ami laid the tokens of his visit to the Kldiidge Hill at. her feet: 
Chriituliel was deeply moved. Welcome, dearly welcome.'' 
she said ; “ for now 1 see*thmr art a true knight.'’ He knelt, 
and all tie could say was, “ Muy I hope fin thy lot e '!" The 
princcMi, says the tinllad, blushed a scarlet red at this, and, 
holding out hot hand, said, “ Tlinu nrt my harhelm ; and if I 
may not wed thee, 1 vow to wed no one else,'’ A kiss fol¬ 
lowed, the lady oileyed true love, which has always lieeu a 
leveller, mid made the young knight happy with her company 
OS well us with her affection. Hut every white has it* bluck, 
and every sweet it(,sour, says the moralising minstrel:— 

*• Far so it In'fid, us Sir Cauline 
Was with that lady fair, 

That the king her father walked forth 
To take the evening air. 

And into un arbour as he went 
To rest hit weary feet, 

He found his daughter and Sir Cauline 
There set in dalliance sweet.” 

His majesty was in a^ghteou* ami most royal anger; Chris- 
taliel was packed off to her chamber, and her lover was hurried 
to a dungeon; but the queen was compasuiiuate, and, instead 
of being racked and beheaded, Sir Cauline was only banished, 
•ml propriety, if not peace, was restored to the Irish court. 
But the thoughts of Christabel were with her lover; slie re¬ 
acted deeply on the distaure which birth put between rank 
and merit j and as sbe reflected she forbore her usual diver¬ 
sions, took less food, ami dumped a* a lily droops in an un¬ 
gentle wind. Wheu the king law this be was much affected, 


and with a wish to ebasr his daughter's spirits he proclaimed 
a tournament:— 



To break a lance for their ladies' love, 
Before that fair ladie. 


And many a lady there woe set 
In purple and in pall; 

But fair Christabel, so woe-begoue, 

Was the fairest of them all.” 

As Christabel sat amt looked on tliis martial contention, sbe 
observed that a stranger knight, whom no one knew, carried 
the prise from all other competitors: upon this person the min¬ 
strel has expended some of bis choicest description:— • 

“ His acton it was aM of black, 

Hi* hauberk and his shield, 

Nor no man wist whence he did come, 

Nor uo man knew where he did gone 

When they Came from the field.” ^ 

While all were marvelling to what laud this victorious 
stranger, who refused to he uitbelwed, belonged, the king and 
queen were alurmed with the appearance of a strange cham¬ 
pion, lew likely, from his personal appearance, to prosper in a 
true love-suit than in a tournament; he was 

“ A huge giant both stiff and stark, 

All foul uf llrnlie ami lere, 

Two goggliug eeu like fire farden, 

A tiumth from ear to car.'* 

A dwarf announced his lincugc, his rank, ami his cluims; 
^h* was a Snldan, was cousin to the Eldridge Knight, and de¬ 
sired the hand of the princess in mai ringe, else he was resolved 
on war, and the palace, being of timber, would very likely, he 
said, he the first tiring he would bum. '* Is tbcie never u 
knight in all my court," exclaimed the aged monarch, “ who 
will tight for my daughter and me I ” All warerilent. “ Alas!” 
he exclaimed, “ will no one draw hi* sword and slay that 
proud Solduu, ontl so heir my crown and win the baud of a 
princess t ” — 

“ But every knight of hi* round table 
Did stand both still and pule ; 

For whenever they look'd on that grim Soldan 
It made their lic.it is to quail. 

All woe-lx-gone was th.it fair Indie 

When she saw tin help wait nigh ; * 

She east her thought oh her own true love, 

■* And the teai* gush'd from her eye.” 

The stranger knight seemed to read her thoughts : he started 
suddenly up, saying, •• Lady, lie not afraid; leml’iu* the 
sword of the Eldridge Knight, which hangs in thy bower, and 
1 dial) light, anil, 1 trust in Christ, slay this lieice Roldan who 
terrifies thy father and all hi- knight-.*' Tin' sword was 
brought, ami, delivering it, she" said to herself •* Would he 
were my own true knightall further reflections were inter¬ 
rupted by the deadly combat which ensued :— 

“ And now the Roldan ami knight lie met 
Within the lists so broad; 

And now with sword# so slurp of steel 
’fliey gan to lay ott load.” 

At the first stroke of the gigantic Soldan the stranger knight 
reeled ; at the second hi* blood (lowed, from a severe wound; 
and at the third, so fiercely was he hit that he fell on hi* knee, 
and the princess and all her ladies shrieked. But he was mil 
vanquished ; while flti his knee lie perceived an opening in bis 
enemy's armour, and springing .nimbly to his feet, and making 
a thrust as he sprang, hr pierced the Soldan to the heart, who 
dropiwd dead at his feet. But. faint himself from wounds, the 
victor fell dawn on tbs body of his foe ; on sseiug this the 
kiug exclaimed— « 

*• Come down, come down, my daughter fitir, 

* Thou art a leach of skill: 

Far lieter had I tear half my realm 
Than this good knight should sptlL 
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And as be said this be laid bis lance in rest, and prepared for 
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Down then stepp’d (till fair lady, 

To Mp turn if aha may j v 

But whan she did hia beaver raise, 

It ia my life, my lord, aba says; * 

And shriek'd, and awoon’d away. 

Sir Csuline just lift up hia ayes 
When be newd hia lady cry ; 

O lady, I am fny own true love, 

For thee I wish'd to die." 

The dying knight gave the princes* one parting look, and 
when she came to herself she held a dead man in liar arms; 
die laid her cheek to hia, and said— 

“ O stay, my dear and only lord, ‘ 

For me, thy faithful fere; 

1' it meet that I should follow thee, 

Who has bought my lose to dear.'’ 

As she said this the fell into a swoon, and wsa borne lifeless 
out of the lists j and so ends this truly tragic and chivalrous 
story. Our reader* will see that Scott, as well as Chancer and 
Spenser, was familiar with the tale of Sir Cauline; witness the 
adventures of the Black Knight and Ivatdioe at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouche. *’ 

Talc Bov AMD tse Mantle. 

The ballad of 4 The Boy and the Mantle* has more of mirth 
in it than of tears, and, though in its conception and handling 
perfectly chivalrous, it in Chivalry in his easy chairs with his 
sword laid aside and his helmet off, taking a hearty laugh at 
the sorrows of the tallies, in return for the difficult ami dan* 
gerous deeds which they frequently had called on him to per* 
form. In his girdle of Florimel, Spenser has used the same 
warp and woof out of which the old minstrel, as our readers >| 
will soon perceive, wove the kirtle ami inautle of this humor¬ 
ous ballad. The hum in * Unite Arthur' would lurve lieeti u 
proper companion to this sensitive garment : this watt, a horn 
all garnished with gold, and of such virtue that no lady untrue 
to her husband might drink out of it: for if false *)ic would 
spill all the wine, liut if true she might drink peaeeably. This 
enchanted horn was sent to acquaint King Arthur with (he 
frailty of his wife Gtitjrvev; lull was intercepted by lig^ig 
Mark, whose queen, with one hundred of her ladies, tried to 
drink out of it, and only tour rould drink without spilling. 

In the third morning of May. says the minstrel, more scru¬ 
pulous in dates than minstrels are wont, a vouug man caim 1 to 
the court at Carli, e, Iieariug a mantle of a rare jutteni and of 
a rare natiiie. “ fatal sjieed tliee, King Arthur,'’ Slid the unrr- 
leiminious stranger ; “ ami (rial be with thy fair qiigen (ninoviT, 

I have lironght a curious aitiele of female liuerr, well shaped 
atid Inlrjjo lo>ik on, whieli I wish her majesty to try on; btft it 
has one- small fault, it will neither keep shajie nor eolmir n 
nniment on auy laity lliat hath done amiss." On this, says the 
ballad, every knight iu the court began to be in fear; not so 
Queen (iunever, who, stepping intrepidly forward, seised the 
mantle and threw it at once over her person :— 

When site bad taken the mantle, 

She stand at she’d lieen mad ; 

It was all from top to toe 
As shears had it shrad. 

One while it was gule, r 

Another it was green; 

Another while was it wadded ; 

111 did it her beseem.*’ 

“By my faith," exclaimed King Arthur, as he saw the 
changing hues and shape of the muntle, u by my faith, 1 fear 
thou art not true Her nugesty, it teems, with no cxjterieuce 
iu such euchaiited garments, had expected no such result 
“ She tlitew down the mantle, 

That bright was of Idee, 

And fast with a red dice 
To her chamber ran the. 

She curs'd weaver and warper, 

The dutb that hadM rough!; 

And bade vengeance on his crown * ' 

That hither had it brought.” 

“ O shame!” she murmured when die reached her chamber; 


“ I had rather live wildundat the green trees of the forert with¬ 
out kirtle or mantle than thus he affronted so openly in the 
court of my husband Arthur.” On seeing this mishap of the 
queen. Sir Kaye called on hia lady, saying, “ Here, put on this 
mantle, if thou art imiocAnt; but, if thou art guilty, hide 
where you are— -pome not near it**. The lady advanced and 
threw the mantis around her; hut all die knight* laughed, and 
one or two ladies tittered, when the mantle shrivelled and shrunk 
together; she threw it down and followed the queen. An old 
knight, when he saw this, repeated the creed, and whispered to 
his page, 44 I will give the* twenty marks to take this mantle to 
my wife.’’ The lady assnpsd the offered mantle with a liaughty 
air, hut no sooner did it touch ber than it shrunk up to 41 a 
tassel and a thread she hade evil befal the whole court, and 
ran after her majesty. The next experiment was more honour¬ 
able to the dames of the court of Carlisle 

41 Cradocke Call'd forth his lady, 

* Ami 1 tails her cum* in ; 

Saith, Win this mantle, lady, «■ 

With a little din. 

Whs this mantle, lady. 

And it shall he thine; 

If thou never did amiss 
Since thou wert mine." 

With a modest air Sir Cradocke* lady took up the mantis; 
all the court looked eAgerly on, expecting shame to the knight; 
and it seemed at Drat as if their expeetalipiu were to he jrati- 
fied 

“ When site took up the mantis, 

Anil cost it her atiout, 

Up at her great me 

It gau crinkle and crawl; 

She said, Down, down, mantle. 

And shame me not for nought. 

For once 1 did amiss, 

,, I tell vou ceitainly ; 

When 1 kiss'd Sir C.radocke’s mouth „ 
l ruder a great tree; 

* Wheu I kiss'd Cmducke's mouth 

llefmc lie married me.” 

On this confession Ho* mantle fell into folds as elegant and 
decorous ns a virtuous ilaine could desire ; on seeing this Queen 
(iunever came Irani her chamber bursting with envy, exclaim¬ 
ing, 44 She vit1uint>! I have seen iu her chamber—'' 81 ie 
was inlerrupted by the siiauger to whom the mantle belonged ; 
44 Sir King," said Ire, “ your wife is milch too huld : 1 can 
give you other |iroof» of her misconduct mol uf the purity of the 
wife of Sir Cradocke, whom she defames.* 4 A wild boar, os 
lie spoke, rau by; be seised it, killed it, and, laying the hear! 
down liefure the court, said. 44 No man whose wife has done 
him wrong can raive that." Some hid their knives, other* 
pretended firry hull none, ami King Arthur saw with dismay, 
that all those who hied failed, fur the edges uf their knives 
of Milan steel turned up like lead :— 

“Sir Cradocke had a little knife 
• Of iron and of steel; t 

He hrittled the Ironr's head, 

Wondrous quick and wind, 

That every knight itt the king's court 
Had a. iDurwll.'* 

All owned that this seearud proof was conclusive. “ I lurve 
a third,” said the lad uf the mantle, producing a golden hum 
and filling it with wine. “ I-et any knight whose wife hath 
erred try tu drink out uf that.'’ Tire wine was spilt on. tire 
shoulder of one, on the knee of anotlrsr, and iu tlu) eyes of a 
think, and refused tu run into any mouth save Ural of Sir Cra- 
dockc, who won the hum and the hoar s head, while his lady 
carried off the mantle amid the envy and the acclamations of 
the court. 

Tmr Ciut.i>K of Eu-fc 

Tin* 4 Childc uf Kile’ was found by Percy iu bis old black 
folio of ballads, and owes here and there sums of it* propriety 
end some of its narrative to the kindred taste of that accom¬ 
plished scholar. 'The opening is in the true spirit of minstrel 
romance:— 

•j it 
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u On yonder hill i eWb (tend* 

. With well* end town* bedight. 

And yunder liver the Child* of BUr, 

A yuuiiK end comely lcnight. 

The Child* of Kile to hie garden vent, 

“ And etoud otJua garden pete. 

When, lo! he'bebeld fair Emmeline’* page 
Come tripping downthe dele.” 

The lord of Elle haatened to meet thi* mereenger, in whore 
boric be reed tiding* of weight: he hails him with ell the im¬ 
patience of elover:— 

“ Now Chrirt tii^e rave, thou little foot-page, 

Now Chritt ihee rave and me; 

Oh, tell roe bow doe* thy lady gay, 

• And what may thy tiding* be t 
My lady she i* all woe-begone, 

And ihe tear* fall front hfr eyne; 

And aye rhe Inment* die deadly feud - t 

Between her bouae and thine.” 

■V 

Something of (hit the Child* of Kile had heard before, yet 
he was glad to hear it agtfn, and he looked with a heating 
heait on the silken scarf which the page areured him waa yet wet 
with her tear* ; and oil a ring of gold, the lart gift the would 
likely send him, and which she deeireil him to wear for her 
sake when the war dead and gone :— * 

" For alii her gentle heart it broke, 

And in grave romi must she be, 

8ith her lather hath chore her a new new love, 

And forbid her to think of thee, to 

Her futher hath brought her a earlith knight, 

Sir John of file north countruye, 

And within three day* rhe roust him wedd, 

Or be vow* be will her elaye.” 

There tad tiding* teemed not to daunt the Child* of Elle: 
he at once desired the little foot-page to U-U fair Emmeline 
that h*{ own true lore would come and free her, or die: •* So 
hi* thee back speedily," he said, “ and tell her f will be at 
her window to-night, be it fur weal or woe.” The boy hu- 
swered with his feet:— 

“ The boy he tripp’d, the boy he ran, 

He neither etmt nor stay'd. 

Until he came to fair Emmeline’* bower, 

When, kneeling down, he (aid : 

O, lady. I’ve been with thine own true love, 

And he greets thee well by roe; * 

Tbie night will he-be at thy bower window, 

And die or set thee free.” 

The lady made no reply to this, but sat in her chamber till 
night came; and when all were asleep she was awake, and 
wlieu all other eye* were dry hers were moist with tears.' 
Midnight was nigh when she heard step* under herwiudow; 
and she soon heard too the voice of her true love, between a 
whisper and a cull, bidding tier arise and mount his palfirey, 
which would soon carry ( lier beyond the reach of pursuit. Fair 
Emmeline had her scruples:— 

" My father he is a baron hold, > 

Of lineage proud and high; 

And what would hifiay if his as daughter 
Away with a knight should fly 1 
All, well 1 wot he never would rest, 

Nor hie meat do him no good, 

Until he bad akin thee, Chiide of Elle, 

And seen thy dear heart* blood," 

The Child* of Elle, who perliapf thought thi* no proper 
time for such scruples, said ha would take her at once to hi* 
lady-mother, with whom she would dwell till marriage made 
them on* t nor had he com* then without the mean* of carry¬ 
ing her safely away 

" O lady, wert thou in thy saddle set, 

And a little space him ftu, 

1 would not com for thy cruel father, 

Nor the wont that hr could do. 


O kdy, wert tbou in thy nddle set, 

And aoee without thi* wall, 

3 would not can for thy cruel father. 

Nor tor worst toot might befak* 

These wen cheering ward* to feir Emmeline; yet she hesi¬ 
tated, end trembled, and stood within bar wiudow like a youug 
bird thaffain would Ay, yet feefeelftaid to trust its wings. 
The Chiide of Elle took her by the bend, and, with more of 
persuasion than of feres, carried her to hi* palfrey, and, kiss¬ 
ing her tenderly while her tears fell feet, or rather, os the 
old minstrel declares, " ran like the fountain ftee,”—- 

% mounted himself on a steed so toll. 

And her on a fair pulftaye. 

And slung his bugle about ius neck, 

Aud roundly they rode awaye. 

All thia bebeard her own damsel!,, 

. In her bed whereas she lay : 

Quoth she, Mv lord shall be told of this, 

And I shall have praise and fee.” 

No sooner said than done. ^Unlike the " little foot-page," 
the young lady’s " own damsel" was a mercenary creature; 
nor did she, in alarming the baron,, hesitate to say tout Emme¬ 
line had fled with the Chiide of Elle, in obedience to a 
coarser feeling than that of lore s—• 

"‘The baron lie woke, the baron he rose, 

And call’d hi* merry men all; 

Aud come toon forth, Sir John the kuiglit, 

Thy lady ia carried to thrall. ^ 

Fair Emmeline scarce had ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the towu, 

When she war aware of her own father's men 
Come galloping over the down." 

Tide unwelcome apparition no whit dismayed the Chiide of 
Elle, who was, perhaps, even glad to see his north-country rival 
leading (he van and animating toe pursuit; nay, we may 
imagine that he even stockpiled bis pace, that tlie sword might 
the sooner decide between them. “ Stop, thou fair* knight, 
nor carry that tody farther,” exclaimed Sir John ; “ she is of 
gentle blood, and thou art the sun of a base churl." " Thou 
liest, and loudly," replied the Chiide of Elle; “ uiy father 
was a knight, and my mother a tody, which is more than tbou 
const say:" and, drawing his sword, he sprang from his 
horse, and said to Emmeline,— 

“ Bpt light now down, mv lady,fair, 

Light down, and hold my steed, 

v- While I and tbie discourteous knight , 

Do try this arduous deed. 

Fair Emmeline sigh’d, fair Emmeline wept, 

And aye her heart was woe, 

While 'twixt her love aud the carlish knight 
Pass’d many a baleful blow.” 

But fortune took, contrary to custoto? toe tide of courtesy 
and love; Jhe carlish knight fought indeed fiercely, and the 
contest wo* stubborn, but a lucky blow from toe Chiide of 
Kile settled the debate for ever; yet, before the victor was able 
to remount agd continue hi* flight, the baron and all hit men 
were close at band. Fair Emmeline was in despair: not to 
her companion, who seems to have merited hi* fortune through 
prudence as well as bravery;— * 

“ Her lover be put hi* horn to hie mouth, 

And blew both loud aud sbljll, * 

Anil soon be saw hie own merry men 
Come tiding over toe hill. 

Now hold thy hand, tbou hold baron, 

I pray die*, hold toy hand ; 

Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts 
Fast knit Ik true love’s hand.” 

Hip memrnow cams hurry itjf in to second bis persuasions: 
the berou looked at the slain knight, at hi* IsemUing daugh¬ 
ter, and the gallant CUikie of Elle, but hereditary hatred was 
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hard t»omNM( and it mold aatmtoo that the reproaches 
of Sir John of da north counfry had mad* tom* i mp ress i o n , 
for, betides urging mutual aAcdan,4iChiMi«fRUi thought 
it right to explain hi* lineage:— * 

“My mother she was an and’* daughter, 

• And a noble knight my lire— 

The baron he frown’d and turn'd away, 

With mickle dole and ire. 

Fair Emmeline sigh'd, bit Emmeline wept. 

And did all trembling Mand't 
At length the (prang low to her knee, 

And held hi* lifted hand. 

Pardon, my lord and father dear, 

, , Tliii fair young knight and me} 

Trait me, bnt for'that earliih knight, 

1 never had fled from thee." 

Sore war the etgnggle in the mind and heart of the baron; 
but every moment hit revolution wat giving ground : the lover 
of hii choice lay beside him dead and (tiff; the lover of hi* 
daughter’! choice itood before him fair and young, and well 
daeceudea: hit limitation ii happily described 

“ The barop he ttrok'd hi* dark-brawn cheek, 

And turn'd b%haad aside, 

» To wipe away the itarting tear 
He proudly itrovc to bide. 

Here, lake her, Childe of Elle, he, said, 

And gave her lily-white hand; 

Here, take my dear and only child, 

And with her half my land." 

The follower* orf both tide* began on fhit to put up their 
iwonli, and itep nearer to hear the word* which were to bring 
peace to two hoetile hornet and conclude a very romantic 
adventure: them word* of peace were spoken by the baron to 
hit future tcm-iu-law:— 

“ Thy father once mine honour wrong'd, 

In day* of youthful pride; 

Do thou that injury ro]wir, * 

In foudtiei* for thy bride. 

And at tbou love her and hold her dm, 

Heaven prosier thee and thine. 

And now a father's binning on thee, 

My ewn fair Kinmcliiie.’’ 

Gusauiox/ 

‘ The Childe of Elle' it not more happy than ' Glaagerion’ 
it tragic. Of the hero of the ballad Percy remark■ that “ the 
‘ Briton Glatkeryun,’ whoever he was, it apparently the tame 
per ton with our famou* harper Glatgeriou." In tint mournful 
■traili may be teen an instance of miustrel dignity; he it a 
‘king’s ton, and ap|n>art in the character of a halier or miiiftrrl 
in the conrt of a foreign prince; he wean a chain of gold, ridet 
on horseback, and keep* company with the king’i daughter. 
His skill on the harp, a) represented in a Scottish ballad, was 
supernatural :— 

“ He could harp a fish out of the water, 

And water from a etane, 

And milk out of a maiden's breast % 

That baim had never nane." 

The Glatgerion of the south pretended to no inch powert, 
yet he was probably a handsome man at welt at a skilful 
harper, since he moved the beads of the quern's ladies as well 
as that of a princess. The commencement of the ballad goes 
abruptly and roundly into the basinets:— 

“ Glaagerion wat a king's own eon. 

And a harper was he good: 

He harped in the king's chamber, 

Where cup and caudle stoedu 
And to did he in the queen's chamber, 

Till ladies all waxed glad; 

Up then btapake the king** daughter, 

And these words thus she mid >— 

Strike on, strike an^p l stg er ion, 

Of thy striking do not blin; 

TbcraTnevrr a sttvke o’er thy harp, 

Bui it glade my heart within." 


The heart of the minstrel njoioed aMhie,fcrW bwuty had 
drawn him from hi* father's court, and long had he harped and 
sung in her prsstoee without die reward of a gentle word or a 
kind look s— 

“ O Mr balhl him, lady, quoth he. 

Who tnufbt yon now, to speak i 
I hav# lewd thee, lady, these mtm long year, 

My mind I ne'er durst break. ~ 

But coots to my howar, Glaagerion, 

When all men are at net; m , 

As I am a lady true of my word, 

Thou (halt he a welcome guest.” 


A glad man was Glasgrtion: be hurried home, but the vanity 
of the poet overcame the prudence of the prince; ha called to 
him his page, a yonng man of low extraction, and with all tho 
cunning of a degraded clam, and nuurof the honour and 
courtesy which he oould not flail to dbserve in the company 
|ept by hit mister. To this perfidious page the poet, tn flit 
joy of hit heart, communicated the agreeable oommand he bad 
just received from the princess. " You have not rested well 
forjome time,” said hit treacherougadriser, “so lay yourhaad 
down here, snatch an hour or so of sleep, and 1 shall watch and 
awaken you before it it tima to be gout." No sooner waa the 
unreflecting poet asleep than to work went the wily page »*— 
‘ftifliid up then nwe that litber lad, 

■ And hnse and shoon did on, 

And a collar he cast abmtftis neck 
He seem’d a gentleman." 

In the dress and imitating the look of hit master, he hastened 
to the palace, and made the appointed signal; nor did he stand 
long, for the princess, suspecting no treachery, was true to her 
word; yet site seem* to have had some misgivings, since ho 
continued silent, and did not comport bunstlf like a lover hred 


in a school of courtesy;— 

“ He did not kiss that lady’s lips. 
Nor when he came, nor youd; 
And sore mistrusted that lady gay 
Ha. was of some churl's bluod." 


The wily page then hosiened home, changed hie clothe^ and 


awakcued his master: 


“ Awake, awake, my dear master, 

The cock hath writ nigh crown j 
Awake, awakt„mjMnaitef dear, 

I bold it time to lie gone. 

For I have saddled your hone, master, 

^ Well bridled have 1 your steed; 

And 1 have served you a good supper. 

For thereof ye have need." 

The minstrel neglects to say whether Glatgeriou indulged 
himself witli the meal which hi* cunning page prepared; he 
, only says that he arose, put on his hose and shoon, threw a' 
collar of gold about hia neck, in aign that lie waa of royal 
blood, and hastened to fulfil hit appointment. He found the 
princess ready to adiftit him, hut, with surprise ifc her look* 
and questions on her tongue s — 

“ Says, whether, now, have you left with me 
Your bracelet or your glove f 
Or are you returned back again 
To know mure uf my lovef 
Glaagerion swore a fill) great rath 
By oak, and aril, and thorn: 

Lady, 1 waa never in your chamber 
8ith the hour that I was bom.” 

The terrible truth fleshed at once on her mind: she had 
heefi deceived in Ar dearest affections and cheated out of her 
innocence by some lioteintruder, whom she at once concluded 
to be Iter lover's page; and when she rrfls sts d that her noc¬ 
turnal visitor was of churl’s and not of soy si Mood, her despair 
knew no bounds s the seised a little knife which she used in 
embroidery, and, before Glaagerion oapld interpose, she fell 
dead at "bis feet. In a calmer moon the poet went home, 
tliough be wat no lets deep in sorrow; he called hit page to 
him, bad recount to na. upbraiding^ hut, with an almost mira¬ 
culous command of temper, ra i d— 
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* It I bad kill'd * man to-night, 

, Jack, I would tell it thee; * 

Bat if I bare nut kill’d • aw to-night, 

Jock, thou bait killed three. 

And be null’d out bin bright brown ewanl, 

And dried it on bie item. 

And tie emote off that Uiher lad'* bead 
Who did bie lad; grieve. 

, He eel the eword’e point till hie breast. 

The pummel uuto a alone; 

’ Through the faliMieae of that litber lad „ 

These three livee were all gone.” 

The ‘Glaegerion’ of England Menu to have tkejrired. the 
‘Glenkindie’ of Scutland, a ballad lees brief, but equally 
tragical. The prineeee of the north, however, wae aware of 
the. treacherous nature of her lover’s page, end warned him to 
beware bow he made him hie confldaut. He promised) and 
yet, go vain woe he of the lady’s lege, that he told his pegs of 
his trysts as soon os 1m went home, warning that his life was 
not worth a moment’s lease if he allowed him to sleep beyond 
the time appointed. The page promised, hut sinned, and was 
hanged overGleukiudle’i gate, “as high as high could be. 


tan Hub oe LiKNB. fi 

The lulled of• The Heir of Linne ’ bos in its nmlfdien the 
sound of the “north dbthttree,” and Is perhaps of Scottish 
descent, though found in Percy's 'Southern Ballad-Book.' 
The hero belongs, however, by all theories, to the other side of 
the Tweed: he is called, too, a lord of Scotland in the rhyme; 
not as a lurd of parliament, Imt a laird whose title went with 
his estate. The old thrifty laird of Linne died, and left his 
all to an unthrifty son who loved wine and mirth• 

“ To spend the day with merry cheer, 

To drink and revel every night; 

* To card and dice ftom eve till mom, 

It was, I ween, his heart’s delight. 

To ride, to rim, to rant, to roar, 

To always spend and never spare; 

I wot, an it were the king himself 
Of guld and fee he mot be Imre.’’ 


And hare he soon became s when all his gold was spent and 
gone, lie bethought him of his ftthefs steward, John uf the 
Scales, now a wealthy man, and to him he went for help: he 
was received with courtesy:— , 

“ Now welcome, welcome, lord of Linne, * ;i 
Let nought disturb thy merry cheer; 

If thou wilt sell thy lands so liroad, 

Good store bf gold I’ll give thee here. 

My gold is goue, iny money is spent, 

My laud now take it unto thee; * 

Give me the gold, good John o’ the Scales, 

And rhine for aye my handball be.’’ 

John o’ the Scales drew out the agreement us tight as a glove, 
gave earnest-money that all might he according to custom as 
well as law, and then reckoued up the purchase-money, which 
would not have bought more than a third of the land in an 
honest and open market:— 

« He told him the goltf upon the board, 

He was right glad his land to win; k 
The gold is thine, the latid is mine. 

And now I ’ll be the lord of Linne. 

Thus hath he sold bis land so hraafe 
Both hill and holt, and moor am fen; 

All but a poor and lonesomfflodge, 

That stood far in a lonely glen.” 


Tbit lone so me lodge woe prew i re d in ebibsw So a vow 
mods to bis fether, wbo told him on bis death-bed that when 
he bad spent all his mqney and ell his lend, and ell tjw world 
frowned on him for a spendthrift, be would find in that lonely 
dwelling-place e sure and faithful friend. Who this friend in 
nsslt'jyss, the yenug lard of Linne never inquired when he 
maaniht mentation; but, taking up tbe gold of John of the 


Seales, and calling on his aompesnoat, drank, smd diced, aud 
spend not 

“ They ranted, drank, and merry made, 

Till all his gold it wesed thin; 

And then bis friends they slunk away, 

And left tbe unthrifty Heir of Linne. 
elle had never a penny left in his posse, 

Never a penny left but rime; •’ 

And one was brass, another waa leads 
And the third it was of white monie.” 

“ Well," but said die Heir of Linne, “ I have many friends, 
trusty ones, who ate of the fet and drank of the strong at my 
Able; so let me go and borrow a little from each, in turns, 
that my pockets may never be empty r”— 

“ But one I wie was not at home. 

Another had paid his gold away; 

Another call’d him a thriftless InoH;'' 

*■ And sharply bade him wend bis way. 

Now wdl-a-day, said die Heir of Linne, 

Now well-a-day, and wo la me; w 

For when I had my lands so broad, 

On me they liv'd right merrilie.” 

Tbe‘Heir of Linne stood and sBUsed a little now on bis 
ruined fortunes. “ It ware a burning shame,” thought he, 

“ to beg my bread dike a common mendicant; to rob or steal 
would he sinful, and my limbs oiy unused to work ; besides, 
labour is unbecoming in a gentleman; let me go therefore to 
that little lonesome lodge of which my father spake, and see 
what it will do for me, since there is no help elsewhere 

“ Away then hied the Heir of Linne, ^ 

O’er hill aud holt, and moor and fen; 

Until he came to that lonesome lodge . 

Tint stood so low in a lonely glen. . 

He looked up, he looked down* 

In hope some comfort fur to win; 

But Imre and lothely were the walls— 

Here’s sorry cheer, quo’ the Heir of Linne. 

The little window, dim and dark, 

Was hung with ivy, brier, mid yew; 

No shimmering sun here ever sliniie. 

No iialesome breeze here ever blew. 

No chair, no table, mot lie spy. 

No cheerful'hearth, no welcome bed; 

He saw hut a rope with a running noose. 

Which dangling hung above his head.” 

a Ah! this is .the friend my father meant,” said’he, regard¬ 
ing the vacant noose with an eye which seemed to say welcome; 
while, as if the hint uf the rope was not sufficient for a desperate 
man, a few plain broad letters told bim, since be had brought* 
himself to poverty and ruin, to try the trusty cord, and so 
end all his sorrows :— 

“ Sorely shent vffth this sharp nftuike, 

Sorely slient waa the Heir of Liuue; 

His heart, I wis, was nigh to brast, 

With guilt and sorrow, shame smd sin. 

N&er a word spake the Heir of Linne, 

Nevada wan! be spake but three ; 

This is a trusty mend indeed. 

And is right welcome unto me.’’ 

He mid no more, but, putting the cord round his neck, gave 
a spring into tbe air; but, instead of tbe death which he ex¬ 
pected, the ceiling to which the rope was fixed gave Way: be 
fell to the floor, and on recovering waa surprised to see a key 
attached to the cotd, with an inscription which told him where¬ 
to find two chfVts full of gold and a cheat full of silver, con¬ 
taining a sum more than sufficient to set him free and redeem 
his lands; with an admonition to amend hi* life; lest the rope 
should be hit end. “ 1 here vow to God," exclaimed the 
Heir of Linne, “ that my father's words shall he my guide and 
rule in future, else may the ctud finish all!’’ He secured the 
money, turned his thoughts on his eetale, and hastened to the 
house of Linns; resolved to be wily a* well iff pendent, for he 
knew the character of fee new p rop rie tor. WWt John of the 
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Scalee it happened to be * day at Creating and mirth : atone 
end of a table covered with daintier amid which die *ha wee 
not forgotten, at the *aid John, at the other hi* trite, awolkn 
with newly-acquired importance; white neighbouring laird* 
all in a row wade up the gladswoecompany »— 

“ There John himself eat at thadhoard head. 

Because now lord of Lion* war he; 4 

I pray thee, he mid, good John o’ the Scaler, 

One forty pence ter to tend me. 

Array, away, thou thriftless loon, 

Away, away, the my not be; 

For Christ** curse on my bead, be raid. 

If ever I trust thee one pennie.” r 

This war probably what the Heir of Liana wished, as well as 
expected. Woman in the hour of need or of misery is said to 
be merciful arid compassionate: so he turned to the new lady 
of Linne, raying/ “ Madam, bestow alms on tee for the sake of 
sweet Saint Charity*” “ Be gone,” exclaimed this imperious 
madam; “ I swear thou (halt hare no alms from my hand— 
were to Jo hang spendthrifts and fools, we would certainly 
begin with thee t"— 

“ Then up bespoke a good fellow, 

Who sat at Jtfen o’ the Scales’s board; 

Said, Turn again, thou Heir of Linne, 

Some time thou wast a well gaud lord. 

Some time a good fellow thou Last been, 

And spamlst not thy gold and fee; 

Therefore I’ll lend thee forty pence, 

And utlier forty if need be. 

Ami ever, I pray time, John o' the Scab-*, 

To let him sit in thy cornpanie; 

For well f wot thou hadst Ins land, 
tend a good bargain it was to tliee.” 

ft , 

u A good Itiirgaia ’ ” exclaimed John of ihe sSralca, m 
wrath j “ you know little about bargains, else you would not 
talk tn: curses on my head, say I, if 1 was not a loser by tlie 
bargain.” 

“ And here I proffer thee, mr of Linne, 

Before these lords to fair and free. 

That thou tlialt have it rhrajier back 

By a Inmdretl marks than 1 had of thee.” 

“ 1 take you all witnesses, gentlemen,” mid the (leir of 
Linne, casting him, as he ajKike, a god’s penny for eamest- 
raoney; “ and here, good John o’ the Scales, is the gold.” All 
present staged, for no one expected such an event. He jpro- 
cecded to act upon the purchase,— 9 * * 

“ And he pull'd forth three bags of gold, 

And laid them down upon the hoard; 

All woe-begon* sat John o’ the Scales,' 

So shent he could my never a word. 

He tobl Mm forth the good red gold, 

He told ifcforlh wi’ mickle din; 

The gold is thine, the land is mine. 

And now I’m egaiu the lord of Linne. 

Now w el bo-day, mid Joan o’ the Scales, „ 

, Now w*U-a-day and woe’s my life, si , 

Yestreen I was my lady of Linne s 
Now I’m but John o’ the Scales* wife." 

John himself, it would seem, remained silent *. the fine edi¬ 
fice which he had reared was pulled about his ears, and lie was 
buried in the rubbish. The Heir of Linne, addressing die guest 
who offered him the forty pence, made him the keeper of tint 
“ wild deer and the lame” throughout all hi* Arrests, and, trun¬ 
king to John o* the Scales, as that worthy raw to be gone, (aid, 
“ Farewell, now and for exert and may my tether's curs* tell 
on me if I (wing my inheritance Into jeopardy^ again ?’ The 
wisest of men may be confirmed in their own resolutions, and 
the most thrift toss may be mended, by the precept and example 
exhibited in this fine old ballad. 

* Tb* Childs to* i* thi Wood. 

• The Children in tee Wood’ is of a mournful and harrow¬ 
ing nature; and is perhaps the moot artlem and pametio ballad 


in tee language. The *oen* of tea treg » d y-for a tragedy t| 
te, and a deep om-dalaid in NtfHMk, ipd is well known by 
till name of tea ‘Norfolk G en t le ma n* Last Will and Testa¬ 
ment’ * It seems,’’ says Percy, “to hate been taken from an 
old play, entitled ’ Two lamentable Tragedies:' th* one of the 
murder of Maister Beech, a chandler id Thame*-* treef; the 
other of a young child murdered in a Wpod by two tuffiau* 
with the consent of the uncle. Our ballad-maker hat strictly 
followed the play in tea description of the tether* and mo- *' 
flier’s dying charge; in the uncle’s promt* to take care of 
their issuer his hiring two ruffians to destroy his ward, and 
one of theimrelentinff. and a combat ensuing. Whoever com¬ 
pares the play with the faalladi will have no doubt but tea 
former is the original; the language te for more obsolete! aud 
such a vein of simplicity runs through the whole performance, 
that, had the ballad Item written first, .there te no dqabt but 
every circumstance of it would tare been received Into the 
drama.” The Bishop rrifjf be right j bat It te unsafe to form 
conclusions respecting the antiquity of a 1 tailed item it* lan¬ 
guage : a poem when mice written and printed I* a fixed tefhfc 
both in sentiment and spelling i but a ballad, while ft te oral, 
it liahtefirtn every change which the language taVei, and u 
obliged to accept every modification which the wit or the pre¬ 
sumption of the idMtir may choose to bmmr on it. 

The bfltad begins by desiring ail parrot* to lay uptee words 
of the story iu their liearts, and h*. warned by its mournful 
conclusion. A gentleman of Norfolk and of good account lay 
sick aud like to die; his wife lay in tee same condition beside 
him, oml nothing molested their Last momenta lave two balm 
they were about to leave liehiml them 

“ The urn a fine and pretty hoy, 

Not pairing three years old | 

The other a girl more young than lie, 

Aud framed in lieauty's mould. 

The father left, bis little sou, „ 

As plaiuly doth up|iear, A i 

* When he to perfect age shim 111 cowl, 

( Thiee hundred pounds a-yrar.” 

To their little daughter Jane they iu like manner bequeathed 
five hundred pounds in gold, to lie paid on her marriage-day; 
anil added the fatal clause, that, if tlsri children chanced to die, 
the whole should go to the uncle. To this perron the expiring 
father addressed these moving words 

“ Now, broker, sslil the dying man, » 

» lamk to my children dear ; 

Be good onto my hoy and girl. 

No friend* else liave they here. 

To (rod and you J recommend 
My children dear this day j 
JBut little time, be sure, we hare * 

Within this world to slay. 

You must lie filter and mother both, 

And mic.lfiaU in one; . 

God knows wliat will become pf them 
When 1 am dead ami gqpr. 

With tliaf bespake tlicir mother dear; 

O brother kind, quote she, 

You are the man must bring our Labe* 

To wealth or misers*,” 

The false guardian appeared to b* much moved at this, and 
when His brother and titter had kissed, with lips growing pule 
and cold, tlieir weeping children, he said, ” I pray yon have no 
fears; may God neither prosper me nor mine if i wrong these 
sweet on**!” He we* probably at thi* nwnunt half sincere. 

“ The parents bring dead and gene, 

Tire children home be takes, 

Andrairingt them straight unto hi* bowsa, 

Where much of them he make*. 

He bad not kepi these pretty ju tes 
A twelvemonth and a day. 

But for their wealth be did ilCvise 
To take them both away.” 

Hut resolution waa no aoooer formed than it wa* carried 
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into execution, In those day*, for the story !• undoabtsdly a 
Toy old one, there were not wanting faiflaglotid villains of a 
broedf accustomed to shed blood privately at a small price, nor 
places in which it could he done without dread of discovery: 
he bargained with two ruffians to.cany the two children from 
hi* house under pretence of taking them to London, and mur¬ 
der them in one of thorn woods with which the country was 
than covered> 

" Away then went those pretty babes, 

Rejoicing at that tide, 

Rejoicing with a merry mind, _ 
alley should on cock-horse ride. 

They prate and prattle pleasantly, 

> Ai they rode on the way, 

To^liose that should their butcher* he t 
'And work their lives' decay.” 

The prattle of time little ones mads those who undertook to 
murder them think of mercy; hut line of them had a scruple 
of conscience: he had been paid largely, he said, and he 
could not think of leaving his work undone; the lubes must 
die: the other perhaps did not put hi* inclination to mercy 
into a more courteous shape than an oath; but he was a man 
of action, and, drawing hi* sword, went to strife with his 
comrade on the ques&fen whether the cfaiUMu should he stab¬ 
bed or starved: the advocate of starvation succeeded 

a r 

“ And he that was of mildest mood 
Did slay the other there, 

Within nn unfrequented wood: 

The babes did quake for fear.” 

Having disposed of his fellow-ruffian, the milder wretch 
tuok the children by the hands, and, while tear* stood in their 
eyes, led them deep into the forest, bidding them sternly not 
to cry, but stay there till lie came luck with bread from town. 
The verses which intimate their distressful wauddfeg* arc the 
moat touching in our language:— 

These plttty babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down; 

Hut never more could see the man 

, , Approaching from the town. 

Their pretty lipi with blackberries 
Were all liesmear'd and dyed; ' 

And whrn they saw the darksome night, 

They sat them down and cried. 

Thus wonder'd these poor inuoceo)g, 

Till death did end tbfcir grief; 

In mm another's arms they died, 

As wonting due relief. 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives. 

Till Ilobin Redbreast piously v 

Did cover them with leaves.'* 

This tenderness, true or poetic, hae&een of vast use to Robin 
Redbreast ami his whole posterity: no schoolboy molests his 
nest, and lie Wing* oat his young ones in the most public 
places, protected by the memory of the mercy shown to the 
poor Babe* in tint Wood. The cruel uncle was now master of 
an inheritance for wliieh bo had bartered hi* Hopes in the other 
world; but Heaven forbade the enjoyment of it in this, even 
for a few brief year* 

“ And now tlie hear* wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell; 

Yea, fear Ail fiends did haunt hit house, , 

His conscience Mt a hell. 

His hams were fired, fan goods consumed. 

Hit lands wen barren made, 

Hi* cattle died within the field, w 
And nothing with him stay'd.” ■ 

Iws the sea performed its part in the drama of retribution t 
his two son* perished in a voyage to Portugal; want came on 
him; he pledged or mortgaged all hit land*; and at last 
found leftig* in that sad sanctuary the gaol, where be died, 
aft freeing heard that the 41 ruffian of milder mood,” judged 


to die for highway robbery, bad exposed the guilt alike of 
matter and man. 44 O yea,** thus concludes the minstrel, 
44 that are guardian* of little children—of helpless innocents 
—take example by what befel in this true narrative; love 
mercy and dal justly, 

44 Lest Gad widteuch-like misery 
, Your wicked minds requite." 

Little Motors ve. 

The ballad of 4 Little Musgrsve ’ commences in right sim¬ 
plicity. “ It fell out,** says tho minstrel, “ on a high holiday, 
of wTiicli there are numbers in the year, that many young men 
nid maidens went to matins and to moss; all, however, did 
notjgo with a pure heart. 

44 Little Musgrsve earn to the church door. 

The priest >b at the moss; 

But bowl more Med of the fair women 
Than he had of our Lad ye's gran. 

, And some of them were clad in green, 

And other* were clad in pall; 

And tliere came iu Lord Barnard’s hulie, 

. The fairest among them all.” - 

It would leem that little Musgrsve and this handsome 
dame had been acquainted of old, and that her notions of 
honour were unsettled and loose; she was won without*a 
word:— 

44 She cast an eye on Little Musgrsve, 

As bright as the summer sun; 

O then bethought him, Little Musgrsve, 

This lady’s heart I have won. 

Quoth she, I have loved thee, little Musgrave, 

Full long and many a day ; .#■ 

And so have 1 loved you, ladye fair, .* 

Yet word durst J never say,'], 

The saerednees of the spot whne this conversation took place 
.exercised no jxiwer over either the inclination or the tongue of 
the lady. 44 1 have a hajulsome bower,” she whispered, 44 at 
Rur.klexford-bury, and when you are there you will not find 
its lady inhospitable.”— 44 1 thank you tar your kindness, 
lady,’’ whispered the other; “ and be it for my weal or woe, 
there shall 1 lie to-night.” On this they separated. 

44 All tliis beheanl a little foot-page 
By his lolly’s coach as be rau;. 

Quoth lie. Though I am my lady's page, 

Yet I’m Lord Bernard's mau. * 

* My Loird Butaard he shall know of this, 

Although 1 lose a limb; 

And ever whereas the briggs were broke, 

He laid him down to swim.” 

The page was soon at the castle of his Jprd. 44 Arise,” he 
rrinl, 44 Lord Bernard, ag thou art a mag; for this some night 
little Musgrave will be with my lady at Bucklesford-hury.” 

44 It it be true, thou little foot-page, 

This tale thou hast told to me, 4 * 
k Then all my land* in Bucklesfard-bury „ 

I freely will give to thee. 

But on it be a lie, tliou little foot-page. 

This tale thou bast told to me, 

On the tallest tree in all Bucklesford-bory 
High hanged slialt thou be.” 

The baron rose, armed himself, summoned all hie merry- 
men, and, mounting hi* horse, exclaimed to his wondering 
adherents , 44 1 must be to Bucklesford-bury to-night; God wot, ( 
I had never more need!” On their way some of hi* follower* 
song and whistled, and some said aloud, 44 When the horn of 
Lord Barnard is heard, Little Mosgiave will up and begone.” 
Of the coming of the avenger Musgrave s eem s to have had a 
sort of presentiment 

44 Methink* I hear the throstle-cock, 

Methink* I hew die jay, 

Methinka that I hew Lord Barnard’s horn; 

I would that I were away. 
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And/keep m« from tbe cold; 

Fat it i« but tout shepherd's boy 
A-whiatling hii dbeep to the fold." 

The lady listened for • motnnrt, and turned upon him re¬ 
proachfully. “ Thy bowk it on the perch, tby bone eaddled 
beeide hie earn, end I am with thee; hnd yet thou, wouldeet 
be gone." Her racklemuees contrast* strangely with Her lover'* 
fear*:—the punishment of both was at band. 

“ By tbia Lord Barnard was come to the door, 

And lighted upon a stone; 

And he pull'd forth three silver lteya, *' 

And open’d the door* each one." > 

He then entered the chamber of the guilty pair, excloimipg, 
“ How now, then. Little Uuapws, dost thou find my lSiy’e 
company pleasant t"— u That ne is jpeeet.'' replied the other, 
“ I shall prove to uy grief; t would give three hundred 
pounds to be free on yonder plain."—” Arise, arise,’’ cried 
Lord Barnard impatiently; “ arise and drees yourself: i£. shall 
never be laid tlrnt I killed an unarmed man.” 

“ I have two swords in my chamber, 

Full mickle tliey cost my purse; 

And thou shalt have the bed of them, ■* 

And 1 will have the worse. 

\ The first stroke that Little Muagtave*£nick, 

He hurt Lord Barnard sore; 

The next stroke that Lord Barnard (truck. 

Little Muegrave never struck more." 

It seems that while this combat took place the lady lay still; 
but site was not an unconcerned spectator:— 

“ With that bespoke the lady fair, 
lu the lied whereas she layt 
Although thou art dead, my Little Musgroye, 

Yet for thee will I pray. 

And wish well to thjsoul will 1 , 

So long as 1 havCTife; 

So will 1 not do for thee, Barnard, 

Though I am tliy wedded wife." 

• These words exasperated her lord to ftetny; he had still 
liis sword in his hand, and with it lie strurk her a blow which 
brought, says the minstrel, her life’s blood trickling to her 
knees. This piteous sight moved his heart, and deep Mmorse 
succeeded:— 

“ Wo worth, wo worth ye, my merry-men all, 

You never were bom for good; * 

Why did you not offer to stay my hand 
Wh*p you saw me wax so wood I 

, Fur I have slain the ae fairest knight ;. 

That ever rode on a steed; 

So have 1 slain the fuiiest lad ye 
That ever wore woman's weed." 

The reproach of Lord Barnard was not without, reason. HisJ 
merry-men, as we halt* seen, had sung and whistled, and even! 
shouted, as they approached Bucklesford-lmry, with the evi¬ 
dent intention of warning their lady of her husband') coming; 
and that tliey stood idly by and allowed him in a moment of 
just indignation to deprive her, however wanton and ahktnelefa, 
of life, must surprise every one as much as it incensed their 
lord. When he saw no better might be, Lord Bernard gave 
direction) for the immediate burial of tbe unfortunate pair 

“ A grave, a grave. Lord Barnard cried, 

To put these lovers in; 

But lay my lady* o' the upper band, 

* For she comes of tbs better kin." 

♦ 

Tar Fbiav or Oaoxxs Gut. 

From this domestic tragedy we gladly tom to • Tbe Friar of 
Ordere Cray,' a ballad in which the etrain if more polished 
and the termination happier. It was written by Bishop Percy; 
but it owes some of it* charm* to the b al l ad of ‘ The Gentle 
Herdsman.' This latter strain commences by a pilgrim in¬ 
quiring Ae way to tbe sbrine of Our Lady of Walsingbam: 


“ The way," replied the Gentle Herdsman, to whom the wet* 
were epakeu, “ is hard to win, for the path* are cranked, add 
the distance great."—“ Were the distance doubled thriek, and 
the ways ever so dangerous," answered the Pilgrim, " it would 
not besenangh for my offence, it is eo grievous."—*• Tbou art 
young, and thy fisc* is fair to look on," said tbe Hardeman; 
“ surely ihmehath not yet allowed thee leisure to commit a 
tin at all bsiigw T ’—“ I am not what I seem,” replied die. 
Pilgrim; “ I am a woman; 1 scorned the love of the gentlest- 
and worthiest youth of the land; be pined and died for luve of 
me. I hade put on thia pilgrim a weed; 1 fast and 1 pray, 
and when 1 have relieved my hurt beard heart at the thriue of 
Our Lady f wilt seek out some lonesome place and die fur 
my love, since my love died for me. Now, Genjjy Herdsman, 
ask no more, tyt show me the way to WaUingtym."— 11 Go 
thy ways," replied the other; " and may God go with thee: 
turn down that dale, and take the right-hand path. %o fora 
thee well, fair Pilgrim.".*The ballad iff Percy may be mm 
garded as the second part of ‘The Hhbtle Herdsman.* 'In thia 
poem Percy has embodied many of the snatches of old songs 
and legendary rhymes which are found iu Bbakspere; and 
be has dans this with surpassing skill. 

“ It was a Friar of Orders gray 
Walk*#forth to toll his beads; 

And he met with aladylhir, » 

Clad in a pilgrim'*, weeds. * 

Now, Christ then sav% thou nvenud friar, 

1 pray thee tell to me 
If ever at yon holy shrine 
My ttue love thou didst see f 
Ami bow should I kyiow your true love 
From many another one? 

O by his cockle-hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon." 

There werif other marks, however, by which the lady remem¬ 
bered her true lore; bn woe handsome and young, with cnrliiig 
locks of a flaxen colour, and eyes bright and*tdue. The friar 
replied;— , 

•* O lady, he it dead aiul gone! 

Lndy, lie >s dead and gone! 

And at his head a gross-green turf, 

Ami at hit feet a stonei 
, Within these holy cloisters lung 

He languish’d and he died, 

LamentIngof a lady’s love, 

^ And plaining of her pride. 

There bore him, barefaced on his bier, 

Six projier youth* and lull. 

And many a tear bedew’d his grave 
Within yon kirk-yawl wall.” 

This circumstantial detail about death and burial teemed 
almost too much for the fair inquirer. She broke out;— 

“ And art thou dear!, thou gentle youth, 

Ami *rt thou dead and gone; 

And didst thou die for love of mot 
Break, cruel heart of atone. 

O weep not, lady, weep ntrt so, 

Some fhoslly comfort seek ; 

Let not vain sorrow rive thy heart, 

No tear* hedew thy cheer. 

O do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow SO reprove. 

For 1 have lost the sireetest youth 
# That e'er won lady’e tyre.” 

The friar regarded her with eye* whtyt wituemed for tbe 
emotion* with which he heard these mournful confessions; and 
when she proceeded to assure bits that, a* eh* had only desired 
to live for rise «t of her lover, so now for him she wished to 
die,—the friar, tried to soothe her with sentiment* conveyed in 
simple and affecting imagery i— 

“ Weep no move, lady, weep no more, 

,, Thy sorrow i* in twin, 

V For violets (duck'd the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 
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Ourioys, as winged dream*, do fly; 

Why tiien should *orruw laitl 
* Since grief but aggravate* tby lose, 

„ Grieve not for what it past.” 

“ Tell H not to me, holy friar," Mid the lady, “ tbta grief 
but aggravate* my loea; since one I so dearly loved died for 
my **lte, i* it not meet that he should be mourned for in 
tears?” „ 

“ And will he ne'er come again, 

Will he ne'er come again ? 

Ah! no, he ’* dead and laid in hi* grave. 

For ever to remain. 

Hi* cheek was ruddier than the rote, 

The comeliest youth waa he! 

Bat he i* dead and laid in hi* grave, * 

Ala*! and woe i* me ! M * 0 

The friar on thi* changed hi* tone, and (trove to persuade 
the fair mourner that no reliance could he placed in anything 
of thin world, and that tto vuw* of man were a* delete as the 
wind—os changing and unsteady 

“ Sigh no mure, lady, riglt no more. 

Men were deceiver* ever; 

One foot on sea and one on land, 

To one thing cuiistant never. 

Hodst thou been final, lie had been false, 

And left thee sad and heavv; 

For young men aye were fickle found 
Since summer trees were leafy.” 

* I pray thee, friar,” suid tile young lady, “speak not no 
injuriously of my true love; he had the.truest of all hearts; 
he wus all trutlf.” Site then renewed her lamentations:— 

“ And art thou dead, thou mtich-lov'd youth, 

And didst thou die for me? 

Then farewell, home; for evermore 
A pilgrim will 1 be. 

But first upon my true-love’* grave 
My weary limbs 1 ’ll lay, 

Ami thrice I ’ll kiss the grass-green turf 
That wrap* hi* breathless clay.” 

*• Stayawhile," thus remonstrated the friar; “ remain under 
tire shade of the cloister-walls; hcar^re not bow sharply the cold 
wind comes through the hawthorn hedge; and feel ye not the 
rain beginning to fall T”—* 

O stay me not, tbou holy friar, 

O stay mo not, I pray; 

No drixzly rain that foil* mi me 
Cun wash my fault away.” 

The friar felt now that he had dissembled long enough; ho 
laid bis hand on the lady’s arm, Maying her in her walk to the 
churchyard, and spoke words of unlooked-for consolation:— 

“ Yet stay, fair lady, him again, 

And dry these nearly fears; 

For see, beneath this gown of gray 
Thy own true lqye appear*.” 

The friar proceed* to anign reasons for the religious habit 
which hi wears, and for preferring a sanctified life within holy 
walls to the occupation of the grave in the churchyard, with a 
turf at hi* bead and a stone at his feet:— mlff 

“ Here forced by grief and hopeless love, 

These holy weed* I sought; 

And here, amid these lonely walls. 

To end my day* I thought. 

But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet pafiFfi aWay* 

Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No long* would I stay." 

the lady's heart wa* too full to indulge any longsr in dis- 
Mtnbling; she heard with pleasure of the uWexphvd year of 
her lover's noviriate, and resolved to bind fa^a with vows of a 
tenderer kind than those required for the cloister:— 

“ Now, forewelt grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my hs*M; * 

Tot sines 1 ’ve found thee, lovely youth, 

* * We never more shall part.” 


This gratis and happy ending is in flic ttmgapirit of chivalry 
and love, though roach unlike Bw Mom and tragic conclusions 
in the general run of ballad*. 

% 

Thi Spanish Ian’s Love. 

A west of England tradition say* that the ballad of ‘ The 
Spanish Lady’s Love’ had its origin in on adventure which one 
of the 1‘opham family hod in Spain in the time of Qneen Eli- 
sabeth. In the storming of a city the lady became a captive: 
her picture and pearl necklace were long to be seen at Little* 
cot ft Wilts, the seat of the Fophama. A Staffordshire legend 
makes the same claim in behalf of Sir Richard Levison of 
Trentham, a distinguished naval officer in the (days of the 
Armada, and who was ffi thajptack on Cadis; bnt this legend 
has neither portrait nunsneciilac* to support it. and points in 
vain to hit effigy in tease in the church of Wolverhampton. 
The ballad, however, may tell it* own story:— 

* " Will you hear of a Spanish lady, 

How she woo’d an Englishman ? 

Garments gay, as rich a* may tie. 

Deck’d with jewels she had on. 

Of a cotoely countenance and grace was site. 

And of birth and parentage of high degree.” 

Though the minstrel refrains from saying how this lady hap¬ 
pened to become prisoner to the English knight, he fail* not to 
inform us that she fell in love with Urn ; and when public 
orders came for the release, without ransom, of all the Spanish 
ladies on whom the chance of war had failed, she alone was 
sorrowful, and desired to continue in a bondage Which, to her 
heart, was pleosiug:—• 

“ Gallant captain, show some pity 
To a lady in distress; 
la'ave me got within this city, 

For .to die in )tt*vine*s. 

Thou hast set this present ffiiy my body free, 
nut my heart, in prison still remains with thee.” 

11 Lady,” replied*he, “ how canst thou love a man who is 
the foe of thy country ? Thy fair words throw doubts on tby 
sincerity.” “ Oh! no,” site said, “ 1 am sincere :— 

“ Blessed be the time and season 

That you came on Spanish ground; 

If our foes you may lie termed; 

Gentle foes wy haveyou found. 

With our city you have won our hearts each one; 

Theu to your country bear away what is your own.” 

“ Refrain from tears, I pray you, fair one?” said the Eng¬ 
lishman, “ anil thiuk no more of me; you will find lovers, 
and store of them: Spain alwimd* in handsome cavaliers.” 
“ That is true,” replied the lady ; “ but the Spaniards are a 
fierce and jealous people; while Englishmen are found to be 
fMftind by the whole world: so— ir 

“ Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 

You alone enjoy my heart; • 

1 am lovely, young, and tender, 
w Love is likewise my desert. 

Still to serve thee day aud night my mind is press'd; 

The wife of every Englishman is counted blast.'’ 

“ I would not he permitted,” replied the soldier, “ hr take 
a lady with me from Spain; it is forbidden by the chiefs of 
our army ; it would bring disgrace upon toe: it may not be 
done.” “O! it can be done, and that easily,” replied the 
lady. “ I shall change my dress, ami go with you in the 
disguise of a page.® A* she said this, she looked anxiously 
in hi* foe*: he wa* moved: be knew not well what to urge 
against her romantic proposal: be triad povsrty * 

“ I bare neither gold nor silver, 

To maintain foes in this care; 

And to travel is great chargee. 

As you know, in every {dace.'’ 

“ My chain* and jewels, every one shall he tby own, 

Aud foe five hundred pounds in geld that lie* unknown." 
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“ Knee neitheg the ten of poverty mt of knd-hertJ can 
daunt thee,” (aid the BngKsfctoam, “think of Bn danger* of 
the sea: you little know how rough the passage It. Should 
a *torm arise, what would become of you?” “Well and 
truly may 1 my," wm her answer, “ that the Me ha* no tenon 
for one ready to lay down her life for love;” and a gleam of 
hope lightened her lace at <be (poke. It would have (polled 
a fine ballad, but it would have been more generous, had the 
knight given hi* real reason for refusal at the outlet 

“ Courteous lady, leave Bui fancy, 

Here come* all that makes the thrift; 

I in England bate already 
A sweet woman to my #fe, 

I will not faleitytny vow for gold or gain. 

Mot yet for all the fairest damesj^at live in Spain.'* * 

At this unlooked-for downfall of ail her hopes the fair 
Spaniard neither tom her hair, nor screamed, nor drummed 
on the floor with her morocco dippers, nor raged, nor raved, 
nor swooned, nor died a tear; the conducted hetaelf in a way 
os delicate as it was high-muled:— 

" O ! how happy is that woman 
That enjoys so true n^Mcnd? 

Many happy days God send her; ’ 

Of my suit I make an end. 

On my knees I pardon erase for my offence, 

Which did in lure and true attention first commence.” 

The Englishman eras silent, hut he could not well be un¬ 
moved at this: it is to be hoped lie raised her from the ground 
while she contipued to address him s — 

“ Commend me to thy lovely lady, 

Bear to her this ciiaiu^of gold; 

And these bracelets for a token, 

Grieving that I was so bold. 

All my jewels, in like sort, take than with thee, 

For they are fitting tor tlgr wifl£ but not for me." 

As she said this she took the chain of gold ftom her neck, 
unclasped her bracelets, and, laying them at his feet, mid, *< I 
will give my body to a nunnery, ami sny future days to 
prayer; and the burthen of my prayers will be for you and 
your beloved lady ;— 

“ Thus farewell, most gallant captain, 

Farewell too my heart's content; 

Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 

Thougtftn thee my love was bent. 

Joy and prosperity go stilt with thee!” 

“ The like fall ever to thy share, most fair ladle!" 


The faiT-uaowN Main. 

If the ballad of 1 The Nut-brown Maid ’ has a liappler 
conclusion than < The Spanish Lady,* it offends our feelings 
mow sensibly during the progress of the narrative. 

■ays tbe poem is 300 yean old: it is that, at least, now : we 
know of no cogy older than the ntie in Arnold's ‘ Chronicle,' 
printed about the year J 520 . But if no antiquarian has 
hitherto settled its age, it is as certain that no fanrlljplegend 
lays claim to ‘ The Nut-brown Maid*; * no tradition lias 
localised tbe ballad $ and no poet has been named as its 
author. Tbe hero of tbe tale says he is son of the Earl of 
Wmtmortland, and we must take his word far it. 

The minstrel tegins by saying that woman's inoomtancy is 
the common complaint of men who am unacquainted with tbe 
nobleness of her nature and her warmth and fidelity of attach¬ 
ment; to show that she loves as strongly a« she loots truly, he 
instaacus«The Nut-brown Maid,' and opens the scene by a 
dtoonligbt interview with ter lever, who eomes with a feigned 
tale of sorrow and dimstn to prove ter constancy. He state* 
his ease clearly 

“ It standeth So, a deed is do, 

Whereof great harm shall grew f 
My destiay is te to die „ 

A teamcAd death, 1 ms,— 


Or else to flee,—the ene must be, 

* None other way I knew; 

But to withdraw, as an outlaw, 

• And take me te my bow. 

4* Wlwrefore, adieu, my own teert true! 

" None other reds 1 can j 

Fori must to the greenwood * 

Alone, adbanish’d men.” 

“ Ah!" repfLd the Nut-brown Maid, “ what k human jny f 
It is as changeable as yen moon; no soouer light than it is 
dark. But let Fortune change ns she will, 1 shall not falter: 
we port not thus." “It is all in vain,” said her lover;” I 
mutt go where woman will prove too lander a comrade." This 
doeg|pot alarm her 

“ NoJ*»itifth»t ye have show'll tome 
The secret of yonr mind ; 

1 slialt be plain to you again,* 

Like os ye Shall me find. 

Sith it is so that ye will gU; 

I will not stay behind; 

Shull never bosaid tin Nut-brown Mold 
Was to her love nnkind. 

Make you ready, tor so am I, 

Although it were anon; 

Fur in ray mind, of ail mankind 
1 love but you alone," 

“Takegood heed,” mid he, "lest people should not call 
this love, but wantonnem. Rather than your purity should, be 
suspected, 1 would gaglune to ihe wild wood, and live aalbeat 
may.” ^ 

1 “ Tiimigli it he sung by old and young 

Hut I should he to hiame, 

Theirs be the charge that speak so huge 
In hftrting of my name. 

For 1 will prove that faithful love, 

It is devoid of shame; 

In your distress and heaviness 
To part with von the same. 

Aiid'sur%a 11 tin’ tiiat do nut so, 

True lovers art they hone; 

For in my miiidfM’ all mankind 
1 love but you iilone,” 

“ Ala* !* said tbe lover, “ youlftow not. what yon offer: be- 
fiisliment is a sad destiny; the savage Wnnds have no painted 
ceilings, neither are bollond sheets iti their bowers. What is 
the comfort of wild fruits and cold water, to one accustomed 
to spiced meals and choice winet Besides, you will have to 
bend a bow, learn to live uqder the greenwood tree, and tie in 
contiuual terror of wild animals and wilder men.’’ A faithful 
heart is nut easily daunted: she replies— 

“ ’Mong the wild deer, such an archere 
As men say that ye be. 

We may not toil of goto! vitall 
Where it so great plentie. 

And water elere of the rivera 
Shall lie full sweet to me; 

With which right hole I shall right wele 
Endure, os ye shall see. 

And ere we go, a bed or two 
I can provide anon s 

■v For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love mat you alone,” 

# “ That is not all, nor yet the worst," answered be; “you 
must cut these fine tresseaclew by your ears, yarn rich kirtle 
clas* by the knee; you must bear my bow and carry my ar¬ 
rows, ay4 and be ready at once to go to the greenwood with one 
fur whose head much guides offered."—“ I am ready,' 1 she 
■aid; “but O! my mother, I fear for you: what will you 
think of her whom you nursed so tenderly f &But daylight is 
at hand; yon will tie discovered; so let us fly.”—“ Nay, nay,” 
thus bn interposed -, “ you,are, 1 fear, a light-o'-love ; soon hot, 
soon cold; as ye have said to DM, so would yt, I dread, offer 
to others." 
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“ If yt talc* heed, it it no need■■ 

Bach word* to My to roe, 

• For «ft ye prey'd, end long essay'd, 

Or I you loved perdie. 

And though that 1 of ancestry 
A baron's dattjhterbe, 

Yet Itttea you moved bow I ham loved 
A equiie of low degree. 

And ever (bail what eo befal, 

To die therefore anon; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I lore but you alone.” 

He repliee with the greateet composure to time touching 
word*, in which (he osierto her love and faith 

“ A horon’a child to be beguil’d ! 

It were a euned deed— 

To lie fellawe with an outlaw! 

Almighty dud forbid! 

Yet lietter were the poore (quits 
Alone to foreet yede, 

Tlian ye ihnulil eay, another day, 

That by my euned deed A 
Ye were Betray’d : wherefore, good maid, 

The beet rede that I can 
le that I to the greenwood go 
Alode, a batuih’d man.’’ 

“ For whatever hefal* me/’ replied the maid, “ I eball not 
^Upbraid you; but if you go and Irave me behind, then truly 
may 1 look upon niyrelf ai fonaken and betrayed. If you are 
■o unkind, I liave nothing left to do but lie down and die 
on the epnt whey you leave me.” The Itiver now changes hi* 
system of persuasion, and Assigns reasons for lier remaining atj 
home, which would have been sufficient for any lady of our 
day* 

“ If that ye went, ye should repent, • 

For in the forest now 
I have purvey'd me of a maid 
Whom I love mote than you : 

One far more fair than ever y* were, 

1 dare it well avow ; • k 

.fffind of you both, each should lie wroth 
With other, as I brow ; '#■ 

It were mine ease to live in peace, 

So wilt 1 if 1 catte 

Wherefore I to thwoud will go * 

Alone, a bauith’d man." 

Now, it is the opinion of all poets, save Prior and the writer 
of (hi* ballad, that no lady who rrepected her own character, 
who hod any sense of true delicacy, or inherited that honest 
pride which, like a divinity, keeps women from folly, would 
have listened for a moment to an insult such as this. The 
Nut-brown Maid, instead of resenting his jierftdy and tunting 
from him with scorn and loathing, humbly olTers to go halve* 
with this lady of the greenwood, and* be kind and courteous. 

“ Though in the wood I understood 
Ye had a paramour, ‘ » 

All this may nought remove my thought 
* But that I will hr your: 

And she shall find me soft and kind, 
w And courteous every hour. 

Glad to fullil all that she will 
Command me to my power. 

For had ye, lo I an hundred mo , 

Of them. I would make one; 

For in my mind, of all mankind 
I love Iwt you alone.” 

The lover had now proved to the uttermost the faith and afiee- 
Won of the maid. Hie proud birth, which he had hitherto 
kept concealed, and hit high and lionourable intention* dis¬ 
guised in hit simulated tale of jpverty and banishment, were 
now to he told; and he telle them with a brevity uncommon 
to the met of thmoompositiou:— 

“ Mine own dear love, I see thee prove 

Faithful, kind, and true; * 

Of maid and wife, iu all my life, 

The best that 1 ever knew. 


Be merry and glad, fag no mom sad. 

The cote is changed newa; 

For it were ruth, that fur your troth 
Ye should have cause torus. 

Be not dismay’d, whatever 1 said 
To you VMS 1 began; 

I will nut to the greenwood go, 

I am no banish'd man.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the maid, an unbeliever in her turn, 
“ were I sure these word* were true, I would be happier than 
a queen: but men have recourse to many wiles when they de¬ 
sire to break their promises an# vow*: if that be so, then my 
situation is worse than it would have been with my love in the 
greenwood, and I amW the mom wretched.’’ HFintenrupted 
heri— 

« Ye shall not need no more to dyad, 

* I will not disparage 
You, tiod defend, sith ye despend 
Of sp great lineage. 

Now understand, to’Westmoreland, 

, Which is mine heritage, 

1 will you bring, and with a ring. 

By way of fmrriage, 

I will you take and lady make 
As shortly as 1 can: 

* Thus liave you won an earl's son, 

Aud not a banish’d man.” 

“ Now,” said the minstrel, a* he concluded his strain, “ have 
I not proved by example that women in love are meek, kiud, 
and constant ? Lgt usdherefare no longer accuse them of heing 
variable, but love them and esteem them. And since we de¬ 
sire that women should be meek and obedient, let us remem¬ 
ber our own duty, and obey tiod and keep his commandments.” 


Willi eft op Cloudp.si.ie. 

■i 

‘Willium of Cloudeslif ’ is a ballad of rustic chivalry, and 
relates the adventure* of three noted archers and outlaws who 
dwelt of old in Englewood in Cumberland, defying the king, 
and shooting and eating his deer. They were men of great 
resolution, great bravery, and unequalled, save by Hubin Hood, 
with whom they had contended, at the bow. They had high 
feelings too, were quite unacquainted with fear*ynd not unaided 
by the light of letters; for the full?’success of one of their 
sternest adveutures is made to depend on their ability to write 
and read. 

The exploits of Adam Bell, Clym-o’-the-Cleugh, and Wil¬ 
liam of Cloudetlie, are often allude^ to iu our old drama*; 
and in our own days Sir Walter Scott hu borrowed and worked 
upon some of the chief incidents. The ballad is alike jiopular 
on both sides of the Tweed. The scene is laid in the spring. 
* It is merry,” says the minstrel, “ to live in the forest when 
the leaves are gre|ii and the deer abundant; for then a strong 
bow, a long arrow,, and a skilful hand, furnish a plentiful 
table." Of this the three yeomen «f Englewood were well 
aware. *■ 

" And one of them was Adam Bell, 

The other Clym-o'-the-Cleugh j 
The third was William of Cloudetlie, ,• 

Au archer good enough.'' 

They bad been outlawed for killing thetofal deer; two were 
single men, but Cloudcslie was married, and hi* wife Alice 
and his three children lived in Carlisle, a place of strength, 
with high walls and a strong cattle. Now the green leaves, the 
clear stream*, and the choicest deer, could not hinder the heart 
of poor Cloudeslif from wondering to his home, and he resolved, 
contrary to the advice of hit comrades, to visit bis own fire¬ 
side. 

“ He took hit leave of bi» bret h re n two, 
jgAud to Carlisle is he gone, 

Abd there he kueg|td a* bit own Window 
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Wbam tbyte, Mr Alice, be Mid, 

My wife nd children threat , 

O quickly let in tbine own husband, 

William of Clondeelie. 

Aloe, then! laid die fcir Alice, 

And sighed wondrous ton j 
Tliie niece hath been baMt for yon 
Thu full half-year and more.” 

“ Since I am come," replied the outlaw, “ I wbh I could 
get in, and when in, get aome meat and drink, for I come to be 
merry.’* Alice undid the door, placed meat and drink before 
him, and wa* happy,’ for abe loved him oa ahe loved her lift. 
There eentimeuta wen not (hated by an old cripple woman who 
lay in a corner, amt overheard what paired. 'She fingot that 
' the had been kept there (even yean foom charity, and coveted 
the gold which tha oapturt of her benefa cto r would bring. Sha 
was an impostor as well aa mendicant* 

“ Up ihe roar, ind away aha goes. 

Evil may aho speed therefore; * 

Tor ahe had aet no foot on the ground 

For (even yean and more. * 

Slio went unto the justice-ball 
At fast aa die cuuld hie :* 

Tliia night, die said, is come to Carliale 
William of Clouded if.” 

• 

The justice roae rejoicing. “ Dame,” (aid he, “ thou ahalt 
not have tliy labour fur nought,' 1 ’ and, bestowing on her “ a 
gown of ecorlet and grain,’' he summoned his men, and, sur¬ 
rounding the house of the outlaw, prqgpfded to force hi* way 
in. Cloudedie, heard the heavy tread of firmed men in the 
street, ami Alice, looking from a wicket, perceived the sheriff 
with his band. “Go into my.chamber, my husband,’' die 
cried, “ for there thou wilt 1>« Aired.” Now the chamber of»| 
his wife was a strong room, ami, with his tword and Iww and 
bis three children, he took refuge tliOre, while Alice with a pole¬ 
axe in her hand kept the door, and exclaimed, M The flrit who 
comes shall die.” 

“ CloiuMie bent a right good bow 
That was of a trusty tree. 

And smote the juatire upon the breast,' 

Hut his arrow burst indliree. 

. A curse on his heart, said William then; 

This day thy coot did on ; 

For had it been no better than mine, 

It had gone near thy bone." 

•' Yield thee, Cloudeslie," exclaimed the justice, glad of bis 
escape, “ and yield also thy bow and thy arrows.”' “A curse 
on the heart of him,” said the outlaw’* heroic wife, “ that gives 
my husband such counsel.'’ 

“ Set tire to the house, said the sheriff, 

Sith it may no (letter lie. 

And bum we therein William, he said, , 

With his wife and children three." 

|jk 

The sheriff's men set tire to the housef the heart of Alice «j 
failed when ahe fhougiit on her children. *' Ala*!’’ die mid, 
“and must we all perish 1" Clouded ie opened a heck window, 
lowered bis wife and children into the street, and then agid to 
his enemies, “ You hare now got all my treasure; for Christ'* 
love, do them no barm; work alt your vengeance on me." 
Haring said this, lie continued to dfoebarge hit arrows, till the 
rising fire bunted his bow-string i then, with a sword in one 
hand, hit buckler iu the other, be leaped into the street, and 
few lived who withstood him. 

« There might no mnsabide hi* strokes, 

So-fiercely oo them be ran; 

But they threw window* and doors on 1pm, 

And took that gpod yeoman.” 

Now,” cried the sheriff, * Cloudealie, thou ahalt be 
hanged at last. Shut the gates of Carlisle, and see that no 
man enter: then make a pair of new gallows, and let me see 
if Clym-e'-the-Cleugb, or Adam Bell, or even the devil him- 
•elf, who baa earn! for thee so long, shall take thee out of my 


baud.** Now it happened that a little bey, who kept tba 
town's swine, saw the gallows erected, and Inquired who. It waa 
for. " For a good yeoman,” replied a aympatbiaiug Cumbrian, 

« called WiUiam of Cloudeslie.” " I (ball away,” muttered 
tba boy, and began to run aa b a ftpokt " 1 (hall away and 
taty tbit to Adam Ml and Clym-c’-tha- Cla u gh , and hear what 
they My to it." Hrfound those bald outlaw* punning their 
calling 

« Alas, then! cried tbaswiuslisrd boy, .* 

Ye tarry here all too long; 

Cloudealie is ts’eu ana doom'd to death, 

And rtidy for to bong. 

Alai, tlitrl mid good Adam Bell, * 

* That ever we saw this day, 

CfeutUPa bad brtter have uimwd with us. 

At often we did him pray. 

He might have dwelt in the grata forest, 

Under the shadows green, 

And have kept both him and ui id net. 

Out of all trouble and teen.” 

A* he sold this lie bent his bow, slew atfot buck, and added, 

“ There, child, take that lor thy dinner, but bring me mine 
arrow, for ere long 1 dull need it. * We jgo tp redeem Clou¬ 
dealie, nr die in tin attempt." When tkiy readied Car¬ 
lisle they found (lie gates shut, and a resolute porter within s— * * 

“Up then bespoke him Cly m -o'-tb# Clsugb, 

A wile tiirougii will u* hrikg: 

Let u* say we tie two men^ngert n 

Straigbtcome now ftum mir king. 

Said Adam, I have a letter written,* 

So let u* wisely work* : 

We will say we have the king's own seal; 

The porter 1 bold no elerke." 

They went boldly up. and heat loudly on die gates, at 
which die porter marvelled, and exclaimed, “ Who or* you 
that moke *jl diis din f” “ We.Jto messengers from our king," 
•aid Clym-o'-the-Cleugli, in a tone of authority. * False 
porter! ” exclaimed Adatft Hell; “ here it the royal letter t 
let us pass on to the sheri^T, that we may die soottfi return to 
our king — 

“ Here enmeth untie in, sgjd the porter, 

By him that died on tree, 

Till a false thiefbe hanged high, 

^ Call'd William of Cloudeslie. 

m Then up and spake ho Clytn-o'-llie-Cleugh, „ 

And swore by Mary free, 

If thou keep us a moment mure without, 

LiW a thief iiang’d ahalt tliou be.” 

The porter undid the gates, and as lie bowed, hat in hand, 
to the imaginary seal of the king, they wrung his heail about, 
tossed him into a hole, wiped on bis keys, and spoke merrily 

“ Now I am the (Mirter, said Adam 11*11, . 

Sgfodym, die keys*ore litre; 
the otte wont porter to merry Carlisle 
They have hail this hundred $har.« *• 

Then they bent there their goad yew -boqm 
Ami look’d their strings were aound, 

And the market-place of merry Carlisle 
They bewt iu that *touud.” 

-There they saw the gallows prepared, the justice with bb 
“ quest of aquiree” who had condemned their comrade, with 
Cloudeslie biraaelf on a hurdle, bound hand and foot, a rope 
round lit* neck, while over him the shadow of the tall gibbet 
fell. He looked up and he looked around, but MW UC com¬ 
fort near; yet his soul was undaunted and free- 

“ The justice call’d to him a lad: 

Cloudeslie’s clothes ahalt havej 
So take the measure of yosid yeoman, 

That thou mayest make his gtforo. 
t have seen a* great marvel, Mud Cloudeslie, 

* As between tab and primer 
That be who maksth a grave for me 
May lb himself thereto.” 
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This augury wbi aooo to b* AdfiQtaL Two arrows from 
the bfii ofAdam Beil ami Clym-n-tha-tarngh settled all 
earthly accounts with both sheriff aud justice j the eitueoa 
led in terror; while Cloudsslio, «a hie bond* being cut, 
wtang by main force a polfcfew from the hands of one of liaa 
guards, and spared none who stood ia hi* way. “ Ttys* 
three,'’ aaya the old bellad-makar, " fought like hardy man 
and bold : many a gallant soldier they overcame, and meist- 
ened the featben of their shafts in many a gallant heart:— 

“ Then waa the ont-horne of Carliele blown, 

The belle backward did ring. 

And many a mother there cried Ala*! 

, And wire* their hand* did wring- 
Then came the mayor arm’d, all in hoate, 

With a poleaxe in hi* hand, 

And many a atrong man with him waa, 

There in that stuure to aland.” 

All opposition waa in vain: though the mayor fought 
stiffly, and cried, os with hie axe be clave Cloudeslie’* buck¬ 
ler, “ Keep feat the gate* there; we ahall have them,'’ he wot 
overmaatered; the ticket wo* gtyped; the three gallant out¬ 
law* pawed forth unhurt; j»nd Adam Bell, locking the poeteni, 
exclaimed 

“ Have here your key* now, mayor of Carlisle, 

Min* office I here forsake; 

And if ye go by my counsel, 

A new putter y* will make. ’*• " 

He threw tbs hgys then at their heads, * 

And bade tisstn welt tp thrive, 

And all that letttyh a good yeoman 
To cofoo hud comfort his wife." 

When William of Cloudeslie and his comrades arrived at 
thahr haunts iu Englewood, they found Alice weeping with her 
children. The meeting was rapturous. “Now," said she, 
h my heart ia free from woe,.since thou art safe.” “ Dame," 
replied Cloudeslie, “forget not In thy joy to thtyik^my two 
brethren." “ How you talk!” said Adam Bell, who loved not 
to hear even of hi* liest deeds; “ ttib meat on which we mutt 
all tup is yet running afoot." The sup|ier ran not long afoot. 
Bnt as tiiey sat feasting under the forest-tree, Cloudeslie sud¬ 
denly started up: “We have dtyifea hold deed and a brave 
one,” he said; “ yet we are not sure the king will accept the 
(laughter of a sheriff aud a justice, aiid a score or two of citizen^ 
a* good service. Let us hurry to London, and obtain our poty. 
dons before the tale of our exploit* is related by unkincjjpr lips 
than our own." No sooner said than done. They hastened to 
court, knelt before the king, told their names, ^id sued for par¬ 
don. “ Ye be false thieves," said the king, “ and 1 vow to 
God ye ahall be ail hanged.’’ Cloudeslie arose and said, 
" My liege, we came to you freely; all we ask is to (tarn freely 
•—pass with our bows in our bauds out or Loudon; and should 
you live a hundred years, we will ask no further grace.” “ You 
speak baldly," suid the king: “ And I tliiukjf jaid the queen, 

Cloudeslie spooks well. Your majesty promised me the first 
boon I should tsk-—I ask it now—tbs lives of these three yeo¬ 
men, Wjd gallant guardsmen they would make!” “ It is 
granted, tmoatt," replied die monarch. “Yuu might*' have 
had tower* and towns for the irking, and all you have desired 
it the live* of three north-country thieve*. Go wash, fel¬ 
lows, and dine—I admit you into my guard—you are freely 
pardoned." This was spoken in good time, for it was hardly 
uttered till tiding* came of the death of the sheriff and the 
justice, and the slaughter of many good citisens, and bis ma¬ 
jesty discovered tliat he had Dot only pardoned, hut admitted 
into His body-guard, three outlaw*—*' 

“ Alas for ruth 1 then said our King: 

My heart ie wondrous sore; 

I had liefer than a thousand pound* 

1 bad known of this be fort; 

For f have granted them gurnet 
And thffi furthirtketh me: 

But had 1 known all this before, 

They bad been bang’d all three. 


The King he open'd the 1 fetes Manes, 
Himself be Nad it through. 

And found how then outlaws hod din 
Three hundred man and an. 

First the justice, and the sheriff <v* 
And the mayor of Cart ids town ; 

Of all the constables and catch poles 
Alive worn ‘eoant’ left one: 

The bailiffs and the beadles hath, 

And tlio sergeant* of the law, 

And forty foster* of the fee, 

These outlaw* bad yslaw V 

And brake his parks and slain hiedaor j 
Of all they dps* the best; * 

So perilous outlaws as they were 
Walk'd not by east or by west. 

. ^ When the King his letter haffread, 

In hi* heart be sighed sore: 

Take up the tables anon hi bad. 

Fir 1 may eat no more.’* « r 


vThWfting then appointed a shooting-match, in which failure 
of success against his archer* us* to he followed by the death 
of the outlaws. 


“The Kin^s bowmen husk them belyve, 
And the Queen’s archers also; 

So did these thrgp wyte yeomen; 

With them they tboqght.to go. 

There twice or thrice they shot about 
For to djfeay their haml; 

There was no shot these yeomen feint 
That any pryckc might stand. 

Then spoke William of Cluudesle; 

By him that fob mo died, 

I hold him never bo good archer 
That shonteth at butts so wide. 

At what a butt now would ye shoot f 
I pray tliee tell to me. 

At such a hurt, sir, be said. 

As n>en use iu my country. 

William went into a field, 

And with hiyu his two brethren: 

There they satSip two hazel rml* 
Twenty sdSre paces between. 

1 hold him an archer, said Cloudeslie, 
That yonder wand cleuveth in two. 

Hcrv is none biu-Ii, said the King, 

Nor uo man can so do. 


1 shall assay, sir, said Cloudeslie, 

Or that 1 farther go. 

Cloudeslie with a hearing arrow 
Clave the wund iu two. 

Thou art the best archer, then laid the King, 
Forsothe that ever 1 see. 

Aud yet for your love, said William, 

do more mastery.” # 

We have then the story of cleaving an apple on a child’s 
heath This is a tradition frequently repeated, and the reader 
will not faiTto recur to the instance of William Tell 

“ I hay a son is seven year old. 

Her is to me full dear ; 

1 will him tiofro a stake; 

AU shall see that be here; 

And lay an apple upon hia bead,' 

And go six score paces him fro, 

Aud I myself with a brood arrow 
9mll cleave the Ipple iu two. 

MOW haste then, said the King, 

* By him that died an a tree; 

But if thou do not a* than hast said, 

Hanged shalt thou be. 

And thou touch his head or gown 
In sight that men may see, 

By aH the minty that he in hasten, 

I shall hang you all three. 



tbs old noon ballads. Hi 


Hot 1 hart nromi s sd, tM William, 

ThatI will Mnt forsake. 

And the re ow n before the King 
In the Nrtk he drove a stake. 

And bound thereto hi* eldest eon. 

And (an) him stand Hill thereat. 

And hutted child’* faoe him % 

Became he ihould not atari. 

An apple upon lua bead ha eat, 

' And than hit bow ha bant: 

Sis score panes they wet* meteu. 

And tbAbar Cloodmlie went 
These he draw rat a fair broad arrow, 

Hia bow was great and long; 

Ha set that spa in UrWw, 

That was Mib stiff and strong. 

He pray’d die people that •he these, 

That they all still wold stand, 

For he tbaWsbooteth for such a wager 
Behoveth a steadfast hand. » 

Much people pay’d for Cloudeslie, 

That his life saved might be, 

And when he made him reedy to shoot 
There was many weeping eye. 

But Cloudeslie cleft the apple in two, 

His soiine he did uot nee. 

Over Gods forbode, said the King, 

That thou should shoot at me.’’ 

The king is again reconciled to himaelf for having pardoned 
diem, and promises Cloudeslie *‘ eiglUeen-peuce a-day,” to 
which the queen adds “ thirteen-pence. Hif two companions 
are made yeomen of the queen's chandler; bis sou, “ tender hf 
age,” promoted to a place in the king's cellar, and his wife to 
lie * 

" chief gentlewoman 

To govern tlio nursery,’ 1 ta¬ 

lly the queen. The ballad concludes hy informing us ihaf* 
“ they dwelled with the king, and dietl good men all Uirce. 

“ Thus endeth the lives of the*! good yeomen j 
God send them eternal bliss; 

And all that with an hand-how nbootpth 
That of heaven may never migl* Amen." 

Kouin GooriKsunw. 

Robin Gondfellow, the Itohin Hood of the invisible world, 
cared for no sheriff’s power, and Sued for no king's grace, yet 
he had to answer for mure lawless deeds than all die outlaws of 
Knglaiid. To his love of merrimeut all the laughable dis¬ 
tresses of man aud woman were attributed; and to his love of 
mischief all the evil for which no mortal author could tie found 
was at once set down : th* loiterer on an errand of mercy ; the 
slothful in household labours; the wife »lip forgot her duty to 
her husband; the husband who mistook bn neighbour's lied 
for his own; the shepherd negligent of Ids flock ; the plough, 
man cruel to his hones; or the dairy-maid who neglected her 
cows or her churn, were all alike amenable to the laws of this 
domestic deity; and their punishment, sometimes severe and 
always ludicrous, took place in the sight of all. Yet, though 
Robiu was henyaud there, and everywhere, he was always in¬ 
visible. Milton, it is imagined, had once a glimpse of him, 
wlicu he— < 

** Stretch'd out alt the chrmnpy length, 

Bask'd at the Are his hairy strength 
and some of our northern peasants assert that they have seen, 
when ten men’s tasjjs were invisibly wrought, a hairy hand, an 
unearthly head, and heard a portentous laugli, which either 
belouged to the Brownie, or to ho else. As IsMtas never sat to 
any one for his portrait, we m&t turn to Ids actions; aud of 
these ho one has given so good an account re himself, in the 
ballad which bean his name. . 

This strain is e&titSed, in the old black-letter copies, ‘ The 
Merry Pranks of Robin Good fellow.’ It is verj^old, and the 
author is unknown. It begin* by Rofaio, in imitation of other 
heroes, claiming a high rank for thrtkbief to whom he perform* 
the part of prime minister: be deejares be is seat from Fairy 


Laud by King Oheron, to work hi* will and smarts kis lews 
<X> osrth; and, above all, to makt ^nrt and rasstnueat^ Fte 
thu be k vail fitted: he mores iiko lightning; nothing asoapse 
tbs quickness of his sight; and his chief (Might lies iu rate- 
leading thoee who are returning hewn from graodres visits t— 

* « Bometiaere I meet dwm like a maa$ 

Saaaathaae au ox, somstimss a hawed; 

Arad to a hosea I turn me con, 

To trip sndtrot about them round: 

But if to ride, my hack they stride, 

More swift than wind, away I go; 

O’er bedge nod lands, through pools and ponds, 

I whirry, laughing Hu, ho, ho 1" 

" Besides," continues Robin, “ when lads and loss** awe 
merry over their upsets and junkets, 1 slip among them un¬ 
seen, and eat their cakes and sip their wine; and when they 
louder at the quick decrease, I blow out the candles, kiss tlw 
maids, and laugh to hear them cry * Hot what rough lip is 
this?”’ 

“ When house or hearth doth sluttish lie, 

I pinch the maidens block or blue; 

The bed-clothes from the bed pufrl, 

And lay them naked all to view. 

’Twist sleep and wake I do (Item take, 

And ou the clay-cold floor them throw : 

If out they cry. then forth l fly, 

- And loudly laugh out Ho, bo, ho j ’’ 

“ Yet,” said be, “ when 1 wish to ptspse the maid* I card 
their vifipl while they sleep; 1 (pin their flax; I grind flour iu 
the hand-mill; 1 dress tlieir^. beuip, and-<feim the housej aud 
when one of the rosiest awaketis and woidd eatch at me, away 
I bolt with a laugh, which arouses the wnmrhousshald. But, 
when 1 And sluttish and unthrifty queutie who love idleness 
and gossiping, I set them together by the ears, and lsavs them 
scratching and scolditig * 

*• When men do traps and engines sot - 

Li loop-boles whore the vennin creep, 

’Who from their folds and houses get 

Tlt'cir ducks and geese, their lambs and.lhtep, 

I spy the gin, and enter in, 

And srnii a Vermin token so; 

Hut wlicu they there u pinnae h me rieur, 

I leap nut, laughing Ho, ho, ho,! ’’ 

Hi* employment lit however .now and then more poettb than 
that nf pinching sluttish maids, or thrashing at night a tone' 
men’s task, or tupping the curds and cream which lira dairy¬ 
maid had prejiared in secret for a lover who wooed for cake 
ami pudding:— 

“ By wells aud rill* in meadows green 

We nightly dance our hey-uuy guise; 

And to our fairy king and queen 

We clmiit our mooulight minstrelsies: 

1 When luiks ’gin sing, away we fling. 

Ami ladies new-born steal os we go, 

An elf in bed we leave instead, 

AmFweod us, hiugbiiig Hu, ho, bo I ” 

Itobin Goadfelluw was onca a spirit iic.«xtgnsive employ¬ 
ment. The printing-machine lias expelled him from the iint- 
ginatiops a* well ns from die hnuse* of men, ovrkwhicb lie 
held rule iiuce Merlin was born of a bag, and fietuls and ghosts 
haunted darksome and suspicious places—a period laid down- 
by himself anil to which the historian of things tliadowy call 
And no objection, since it rests solely on belief. 

Tue BsouahV Devon?** ov Bctunai. GsUM. 

If the Print ing-preee has expelled the Pairiee Rant this ma¬ 
terial world, tine Police, which marches side by side with the 
Printing-press, has not banished the beggars. Thkk tooloss 
which belong* to the real present as well so to the shadowy 
pest Prose end Poetry equally claim ttkm. The Hall of 
Chivalry and the House of Correction each oflbes them its, va¬ 
rious hospitalities. Charles Lamb, Sa hi* witty, and as hu¬ 
mane as witty, 'CrNgplaint of tbe Decay of Beggars in the 
Metropolis,' hat noticed die story of one' of the most celebrated 
of beggars, whose tale wa are about to tell. 

“ The Blind Beggar in the legend, the father of pretty Bessy, 
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KNIGHT’S STORE Of KNOWLEDGE. 


wko** ifttf doggrel rhyme* and ale-bom* signs cmmot so de* 
grade or attenuate but that some spark* of a 1 nitron* spirit 
wilt ah'iM through the di»guisements —this noble Earl of Cora* 
wall (as indeed be was), and memorable iport of fortune, 
fleeing from the unjust sentence of hie liege lord, stripped of all, 
and seated on the flowering green of Bethnal, with, hi* mere 
fresh and speinging daughter bp bis side, illumining his rag* 
and Us beggary—would the child and parent bare ent a. better 
figure doing the honour* of a counter, or expiating their fallen 
condition upon the three-foot eminence of some eempetering 
shop-board f* 

The thymes of tbe old ballad (which date* from the days of 
Quee n Elisabeth) are indeed somewhat “ doggie),” but they 
nerertbeless hare tbe force of simplicity about them, and-are 
not to be despised. 

* y 

“ It wee a blind heggar, had long loit his sight. 

He had a fair daughter of beauty moet bright; 

And many a gallant brave euitor had she, 

For none wae so comely as pretty Bessee. 

And though she wa* of favour moat fair, 

Yet, seeing die was but a poor beggar's heir, 

Of ancient housekeepers despised was she, - 
Whose ions patne as suitors to pretty Bessee. 
tt Wherefore in great sorrow fair Betsy did tay,‘ 

Good father and mother, let me go away 
To seek out my fortune, whatever it be. 

This suit then they granted to pretty Ilettee. *' 

Then Bessy, that was pf btnuty so bright, 5 

All clad iu gray Tuaest, animate in the night, 

From fatlier an&mothgr alone parted she; 

Who sighediMw tobhed for pretty Bessee.” 

Bessy went ou her solitary way, and arrived at Stratford*le* 
Bow, aud so OH to Rotnford, where she was entertained at tlie 
Queen's Arms, where tlie master aud mistress became her 
friends, and the young men of Romford were ul) “ at her cum* 
mandineut." 

. ” Four suitors at ‘once unto her did go; 

They craved her favour, but still she said no; 

' I Would uot wish gentles to marry with me; 

Yet ever they honoured’pretty Bessee. 

The first of them woe a galUut young knight, 

And he came unto her disguis'd in the night; 

1 %* second a gentleman of good degree, 

Who wooed and sued for pretty Bessee. 

A merchant of London, whose wealth woe not small, 

He was the third suitor, and proper withal: 

Her master's own sou the fourth man must tie, 

Who swore he would die for pretty Bessee.” 

They each proffered her all that was grand and fine, but she 
had an* answer:— 

" Then Bessee she sighed, and thus she did say, 

*y father and mother 1 mean to obey ; I 

First get their good will, ami tie faithful to me, 

And you shall enjoy your pretty Bessee. 

To every one this answer she made, 

Wharefote unto her they joyfully said, 

This riling to fulfil we all do agree, 

. But whew dwells thy father, my pretty Beseec l 

My father, tlie said, is soon to be seen. 

The seely blind beggar of Bednall Green, 

That daily tits hogging for charity, 

He it tin good father of pretty Bessy. 

Hit marks and hi* tokens are known very well, 

He always is led with a dug and a bell; 

A seely old man, God kuoweth is he, 

v^fet he is the fteher of pretty Basset. 

Nay, then, quow tbe m e mh t n t, thou art not for me; 

Nor, quoth th* irinholdw^my wife sbalt thoufo; 

1 loath, said the gentle, a jbaggar's degree. 

And therefore adieu, my pretty Bessee! 


I ' Wbylhao* qnott flv ]ntlcr ot wons, 

[ I Weigh not true love' by the weight of the purse; 

And beauty is beauty b every degree. 

Then welcome unto roe, my pretty Beeeee." 

The knight carried off hi* fair prize, and he hurt her to 
Bethnal Green, but the young atm of Romford came alter to 
contend against the happy suitor. The knight’s kinsmen were 
there to rail upon her:—■ 

“ Then spake the blind beggar. Although 1 be poor. 

Yet tin not against my child at my awn door j. 

Though she be not deck’d in velvet end pearl. 

Yet will 1 drop angels with you for my girl; 

AriflMben, if my,gold may better her birth, 

And equal the ($ld fifltt yon ley on the earth, 

Then neither mil or grudge yorito mm 
The blind beggar^ daughter a lady to be.” 

Thfy"dropped “ angels' 1 against tbe beggar, but he won alt, 
and gave all to the knight as bis bride's portion 

“ Thus was fair Betsy match'd to tbe knight. 

And then made a lady in others' despite; 

* A fairer lady there never was seen 

Than tlie blind beggar’s daughter of Bednall Green.” 

The second 1 Fit,’ at Part, of the ballad tells the history of 
the wedding:— 

“ Within a gorgeous palace most brave, 

Adorned with all the cost they could have, 

This wedding wae kept moet sumptuously, 

Aud all for the credit of pretty Bessy.” 

All the talk was of the blind beggar's wealth, but the old 
m*n was not there :— 

“ Then spake the nobles, Much marvel have we, 

This jolly blind beggar we cannot here see. 

My lords, quoth the bride, my father’s so base, 

■ ^ He is loth with his presence these states to disgrace. 

, The praise of a woman in question to bring. 

Before her own face, were a flattering tiling; 

But we (liiuk thy father's baseness, quoth they, 

Might by thy beauty lie dean put away.” 

No sooner said but (lie heggar arrivedhe bad a dainty 
lute in baud, to w|iicti be sang this strain • 

“ A poor beggar’s daughter did dwell on a green. 

Who for her fairness might well be a queen : 

A blithe boimy lass and u dainty was she. 

And many one colled her pretty Bessee. 

Her father he had no goods nor no land, 

But begg'd for a penny all day with his hand; 

And yet to her marriage he gave thousands three, 

Aud slUl he hath somewhat fur pretty 1 lessee. 

And if any one here her birth do disdain, 

Her father is ready, with might and with main,’ 

To prove shads come of noble "degree,— 

Therefore never flout at pretty Bessee.” 

The lords and the company laughed outright; but the 
beggar again song that he was the ton of Sir Simon d* Mont 
fort, and lost bis eyes at the battle of Evesham. A baron's 
fair daughter took pity ou hint, otul for 40 years be lived H a 
•illy blind beggar 

“ Now, when tbe fair company every one 
Had heard tbe strange tale in the qtog be had shown, 

They all were amnsed, as well they might be. 

Both at the blind beggar and pretty Bessee. 

With that tbe fair hrid* they all did embrace, 

Saying, Sure thou art come of on honourable race, 

Tby father likewise it of noble degree; 

And thouwrt well worthy’h lady to be. 

Thus wot me feast ended teitb joy and delight: 

A bridegroom moet happy then wa* tbe young knigjit. 

In joy and felicity long lived he, 

All with hi* fiur lady, th* pretty Banee," 



a* embracing sot euly (fate of ywfag 
children ft tb fair In gnufaiK *i ,,. 
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£dncatiou,*ro*o|ri«fag fafa$iipdfao«i& fta b*y-*ebool, 
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Hie theaij of til* IngHfa tfafaft ‘efaibIi»faa«y»appos<Hi 
■that the youth of Mm stately stwdfawctiyor Mimlljf under 
the ore of the clergy for the p uiy uss* ^education; end then 
eru • period in winch non* but the cRrgy were engage* in 
the Imsinros of faettHptian. Owfag to various aimmunn 
however, combined with the irajrnass of population end the 
spread of dissent, the very scanty provision nude for the edu¬ 
cation of the people became insuffirieot for that purpoee,W 
that towanli the end of the hut century an opinion became 
prevalent of the urgent n e e ea s ity both for the extensile* and 
the improvement of the mean* /or the education of poor 
children. The reeult was die commencement in England of 
a eerie* of effort* which have led both here' end abroad to the 
mow beneficial reeoU*. 

Raikee, of GUrameter, ie generally oo neid ew d the (bunder 
of Sunday-schools, but other pertont preceded him in the 
benevolent effort to make the Sunday eubeervient to the edu¬ 
cation of neglected children. The Rev. Theopbilue lhibtjr, 
shortly after be had taken po—ton of hi* vicarage of 
Cnttenck m Yorkshire, in 1763, employed in tbit way a 
portion of each Sunday. Mr*. Cappe, in her * Autobiography’ 
■aye, “ At two o'clock, before the ooinmencemeat of the after* 
noon eervice, Mr. Idndeey devoted an hour alternately to 
ratecliuuig the children of the parish and to expounding the 
Bible to the boye of a large tchool to the number of about 
900. After evening eervice Mr. Liudsey received different 
cl aeeee of young men and women in fa* et^ly for the purpoee 
of instruction; and Mr*. Lmdtey, in like manner, in another 
apartment, had two claatee of children, boy* and glrle alter¬ 
nately ” Mrg Cappe, wife of the Rev. New come Cappe, of 
York, then Mia* Harrison, “ endeavoured.'’ she obeervee hi her 
Life, “ to imitate at Bedade the example which t *o much 
admired at Catterick. I established a tort of Stinday-echnol 
time, collecting together a number of poor children, whom I 
otaieted m learning to read, giviug them book*, Ice., teaching 
them Dr. Watt*'* shorter catechism, together with hie devo¬ 
tional hymns, and eudsafounug to give foam such general 
instruction a* might enable diem to read their Mid* with 
mom intelligence. I bad no place in which to receive them 
but the hock kitchen, which being email we were exceed¬ 
ingly crowded; but they grew attached to me, and (iked to 
attend; and in cedar to prevent confusion, 1 divided them 
into classes, which succeeded each other; so that on the 
Sunday 1 wee occupied by a succession of children nearly die 
whole day, except die time which wee spent at church ” 

In the year 170ff a Sunday-school was c om menced by Mus 
Ball at High Wycombe, Bock*. She wue * lady of gnat 
piety, and yaj tamest fat doing good. Her custom was to 
assemble a* many a* SO or 40 cMfafaau on Sunday morning, 
in enter to hear them read the S cri p tur e* and repeat the 
Catechism and the Collect, preparatory to gptfa to church. 

The idea of Sunday fea t nte ri ou wue ao wMB ii i i to ato d to Mr. 
Baikal by the Her. Mr. Stock, curat* of St, Jbfcnh, Gfau- 
emtar. The following.!* Mr. 8 teA*s otmaccount, faa letter 
dated February % t7§> i—* Mr. Baibas, mee tin g me one day 
by accident 4t my own door, and in the co a rs e ft convetaarteei 
lamewtiug the doplesaMo state of the lower dams* of mankind, 
toofc pBtfetilftir notice of tbo citation of Jt bo ywif fy oU^nMIo 
lfarinmde, I replied, thejnm* riwgvraioo, aariteld farajf 



af boded m ft* SumfiUpf M wfafater of fte . 
open me tfa prfawfaiftranmfa t rafa Br* of tfa eehorfe 
foirdorft*« 4 «w 
the kingdom fa 1 fatfyfe VfWM 
•entxtfana which 1ft. Balk* mud* fa blr.wto ; 

4 Gloucester Journal') af ftp howHtfa wfatok -Bo 
would probably wise fta* It* 
the inscription on a handsome nUBrifa 
several* yean ago in ft* disneel of ft* 

John the Boptiat by a subscription of the 
ponah, written by ft* Bov. f. T. Bafley, ;■&» patiujCJWtlft 
and Mr. Stock* a uo oeaa cv “ In m e m o r y af 
Stock, A.M., rector of ftfa etmrofa who JU* mggtofat faf 
institution far Sunday-schools, and, fa otefttefafaro wltfc Mfa 
Robert Raikee, egtabliabed andsappdhrd ft*'four urljftteX 
'Sunday-schools in ftie parish and St. GtHterfaftt fat fMfa 
Honied December 37ft, ISOS, add was fate i ttil fa'Bk'JQefarifa 
church’ *" r J . 

Mr. Raikm’e view* atejtefc# 
paragraph which he inserted fa 

November 3, 17R3 1 —"Some of the clergy fa wfamiM 
of this county, bent upou attompthi| a reAnafaftm 
children of the lower daw, ore establishing 
for rendering the Lord Way eubeervient to ft* 4Ufa fa*HR| 
■traction, which has iiitherfajbeon p roa ti t at v d to bad fafiMMKS 
Farmers and other inhabitant* of the town* abd vilfagteeMra 
plain that thyy receive more injury In tb*ir pfaptoW tft ftcl 
Sabbath than all the week besides; this fa • grant M*|l^ 
proceeds from the lawieW state of fto younger ofavifa raft to*^ 
allowed to raw wiki on that day, line (fan* every m b rifafa -> 
To remedy this evil persott**duIy qualified tap sj*p’l*| !l rt'to.' -' 
instruct those that cannot mad ; and those that «ap\fatfah 
1 ranted to road an taught the Catechism and coudndfod faf 
church. By thus kvejung their minds engaged Ik* dag gfaaw. 
profitably and not duwgrmably. In those parishso whd* ftfa? 
plan has Item adapted w* tee assured date ft* hsfaovfanrof* 
the children ie greatly civilised. The balb teW b* Igdnetefim jig ( 
which they had before lived being in saaae’dfafal diepriM^ 
they begin to give proof* that thoae person* am m istak e n gift* 
considers tbe.lower orders of mankind a* iiKUptbfaof faajsari f 
meuf, and therefore think an attempt to rMfafat tfan fateWter 
ticable, or at least net worth ft* trouMa." Ate Ngfy gilt 
yean Raikes survived to wMnflte fto growing e fa ote faf fall 
brnevolen* undertaking. 

The “National Stftool** took their rise from t^e fafatfa*. 
given dfa Dr. Andrew Rett. He was a naiiraoffft. Afamtf'fe, 
in Scotland. After having gone through hi* studies gt fa*'' 
university of that place, and taken fatly etdets in fto Rh gH t ft 
church, ho proceeded to ft* Rost Indie* u a chspfafa fa ft* 
Beet Indus Company’* rstab Uftm e nt. Heeemfag e M te riai ' . 
ten dent of ft* Mol* Asylum at Madras fawtedfaltfa 
ft* Hindu mode of writing in *aud, and other |tee*i>MWH fa 
tuition, which on hie return to Rngbndiw i m gW lp J, l te ifate r l * by 
several publication*. Ufa advantages of tifa^ftetMNfa’tehich 
he i wee mm e n i ted w*ro sritfawtriy erkwatefafa**, fadl ft* 
system war adopted ( hutarimfaw pt ate ef fa te fag h «Wi fat aw 
foot hr Josrab fatmtHtek, o 4e M tn #S tiv Ante, tebfah eventual hr 
fad to the formation of faro faffalftfa hlutedy, the National 
Society, and the Bfttfafa and Awrign School Sorifa, tiw 
foreoer of which is cbtefly supposted by the Chavch Bstehfafa 
ascot, and id datigned to farther popular education Jo «ew- 
awrieu wift teatfafag tiw doetifaai of tit* Xaglfab Ctafa; 
rim maond. whfah fa akiaC* tmumted far dfamtew*, trifag*. 
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relocation to sll whose parent* art willing that their £hildrtu’i arotafid them. Much vac (aid on both side* outht desirable- 

losirocfcioti should he based on tbe Htfe Dr. BeQ, after nefe •f infant echneli, which Mr. Owen immediately ed»- 

hovitig been rewarded with hemnre and emohimentf in the blished on bis return to Lanark. Gnat erediti* also doe to 

(teneb t died at Cheltenham, January 38th, M3, bequeathing Lord Brougham far the intents* which he manilooted, and die 

126,0001. for the encouragement Ofliterature and the advance- valuable aid which he gave, in die establishment of infisnt- 

tsrant of edneation. schools. Mr. Wilderspin hao however laboured mare than 

•• Joseph Lancaster, bom in 1771, wa* a member at the any other peteon, and with more eueoem, in tire founding of 

Society of Friend*. Mb father was a icldier in the diet* three institution^ and a perfecting their disci pi in*, 

guard*. Voted by * benevolent feeling towards die neg- To no one, however, can the impdleo which baa boon given 
luted children that aumranded hie Miter'* residence m the to early education bo *0 jastlyaseribed a* to Fretaloaii, whore 
Borough Hoad, Sendiwark, he opened a ecbool fur tbeir Ubuuia were characterised by an eainretnire which waa the 
benefit, and obtaining a room without coet from hie father reeuit of a profound conviction, and who ha* indued into 
ha fitmdit Up at hi* own expense, and before be waa 16 yean education bii own enlightened view* end benign spirit, 
of eg* JM BO children under hi* care. This wa* hi 1798, a Henry Pestaloni wa* bom at Zurich in 1746, of reapeetable 
fMiodof scarcity a* well at of general ignorance; and necre* parent*. Having luet hi* father at an early age he wa* left to 
-Wf pramptad him to make experiment* in education, with the care of hi* mother, who wa* extremely poor. EeeoMricity 


Irview to eeonomy in'teachiog. He early ottrected the atten- 
doo of the Duke of Bedford $ and iu 1808 waa honoured by 
in aodtene* on tbe part of George HI., who on tbia occasion 
expraaaed the memorable worde, “1 wiah that every poor 
child in my dominion* may be able to read hit Bible." 
Being a eootcientionc diuenter.be declined flattering overtures 
ef worldly adv ant age* which could be enjoyed only by hi* 
Jafatang the established church. From 1607 to 1611 he tra¬ 
veled in the kingdom nearly 7000 mile*, and lectured to 
Marly 00,000 person*; mid tbu* he gave a great impulse to 
tSeutfituy education. In 1613 ho attempted to eitabliih a 
eehool for children of opulent parents; but lie became insol- 
WUh and in 1810 emigrated to the United State*, where he 
Fa* well received. In this country lie rendered much service 
16 education, but the effect of hi* hhoura was learened by hi* 
mftt' of prudence. In 1820 he vieited Canada, and was 
honourably welcomed. The parliament of Lower Canada 
doted him eeveral grant* fur educational purpose*. Aguin 
1* experienced great pecuniary, difficulties, hut *ome of hi* 
idd Wend* united to purchase for him a email annuity. He 
died at New York, tin the 23rd of October, 16.16, having 
ementially contributed to the establishment of the syatem 
Of mutual instruction in most part* of the civilised world, 
under the name in Kngland of “ Lnuraatetian School*," and 
undet the patronage of the British and Foreigu Schnut Society. 

Infiuit-echool* are designed to prevent evil, by traiuing 
young cbfldrvn in the practice of virtue, end in the acquisi- 
thm of knowledge, particularly in those case* in which the 
parent* from their occupation are unable, or from their dis- 
peaition are unwilling, to take projier cure of their nflspring. 
At present, having been found of great rervice in the humbler 
rank* of society. they are elowly extending themselves among 
tbe middle chute*. The infant-school system makes the 
echoul-room into a nursery and playground, in which vir¬ 
tue, intelligence, and love preside, direct the movements, 
and regulate and foster the etnotinus. 'Die scholars are io- 
(tructed while they play, and leant to associate pleasurable 
feelings with their school pursuits. 

The leal founder of Infant-schools appear* to Imre been 
the Pastor Oberiin, who appointed eondurtrices in each corn- 
mime of the B(tt de la Hoche, und paid them at his own | 
expense: be elm procured room* where children from two to * 
Six year* old might be imtrueted and amused. (• Journal of 
Education,’ vol. i. p. 367, fee.) An infant-school (Bewahr* 
eehule) wo* aim founded in Germany by the Princess 
Pauline of Lippe-Detmnld, at Detmold, in 1802, for children 
ftom one to four yearn of age. 

If Mr. Owen m die 'diet Englishman to establish an 
iefent-ecbool on a Wp teak, and fer definite purpnsre and 
AWilbly die schodl which be founded at Ntw lnnark in 
flMkand at least ranks among the earliest—he wse aided in 
f»B% the hhm by the wife of die Bee. William Turner, of 
ffabCiitt* on-Tyne, who In tbe year 1818, In conversation 
Wvof.-ib'-.Owep, Tttnaiked that dm had frequently wished 
(onip drtan* conk? he adopted Ibr getting poor children taken 
ett ef dtUxb iflfieit paitat* at mi earlier age, before they 
bad Malt bdfl ifibfteatici* and among the idle children 


seems te have been a marked feature in hie early ch ara ct e r , 
which was distinguishable rather for kindness and gent le nes s 
than strength of intellect. A deep dissatisfaction with existing 
modes of edneation, resulting from hie own reflection*, was 
increased by tbe study of tire * Emile' of Rousseau. This 
work confirmed him in the pursuit of what may be termed 
educational truth, and gave a stimulus to hi* inquiries ; but 
it gave him no positive knowledge, except that of bi* own 
ignorance, and of the prevalent ignorance on the suhject. A 
severe illness, die result of the intense action of his mind, ended. 
in bringing him to a fixed determination to abandon himself, 
a* hi* biographer term* it, “ to the education of Providence.’' 
He apprenticed himself to a fanner: in due time he liecame 
master of a tract of waste laud, applied himself to its cultiva¬ 
tion, became interested in a cotton-manufactory, and was, by 
the experience which be acquired in going through these con¬ 
cerns, convinced that the prevailing system of popular educa¬ 
tion wo* not fitted to prepare men either for the duties or tbe 
enjoyment of life. He resolved mi an educational experiment. 
He selected his pupil* from the very dregs of die people. His 
establishment wo* converted into an asylum, where 50 poor 
children were provided with food, clothing, and instruction. 
His object was national, and be desired to show the stale how 
die poor might lie taught to instruct and improve themselves-; 
and hence one of his great principles—self-education. His 
plan was defeated, but not without haring lieen attended with 
beneficial results to upwards of 100 poor children, and a great 
increase of experience to himself, which he eommnuirated to 
the world iu several instructive works. After many difficulties, 
Postalorri, with the aid of government, entered on another 
educational experiment, under circumstances of the most un¬ 
favourable nature botb within and without tbe establishment. 
Deprived of all the ordinary support* of authority, lie threw 
himself on the. power of love in the children s hearts, a* the 
only available mean* of securing obedience. Tbe effect cor¬ 
responded tu the expectation of the teacher. The whole of his 
school apparatus consisted of himself and his pupils. How 
wo* be to teach them f At lost, after many trials and failures, 
he was led to teach them by word of mouth instead of books, 
by realities instead of signs. 

A war broke up hi* establishment. Hie mind and circum¬ 
stance* were embarrassed, and ridicule assailed him. But be 
persevered, and became an sseislant in a dame-school. A 
wider sphere however opened out hefortf him. Tbe Swiss 
government gave him a email pension, and on empty castle, 
which contained room* enough, but hardly anything else. He 
ret to work, and the school at Butgdorf waa soon a scene ef 
activity, in which.teacher and disciples were trained ee well as 
children. But he had offended tbe aristocratic*! canton of 
Bent by hi* liberality, and he waa obliged to remove Into tbe 
Canton de Vend. Here, ef tbe seed* of Yoerdon, he had no¬ 
thing but bare wall* and bmutlful eBtoery. Yot even this soon 
became a busy and a happy spot, for he made hie eehool a 
Christian family, in which pertsae of all ages, of all reeks, and 
of the meat opposite character, were suited by the unaffireted 
lore of Pestalossi. But he was more fitted to theorise aad 
du t» ssmfc ant hi* an tdeesi hi* left ctiablhb- 
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BMUt ftB topiaeti for want of a p m ftdimofar., Ho died at 
th* age sffifl,afew haring reaprd aos fo si ts eaid furhis laforera 
than his owu inward miisfectian. 

Jftfae opoTierioa wererralvsssal that foechildssu of fee poor 
ought t» bo educated, tbs devising of a waUi method of 
instruction would hOoaapoiotiyoly Mi;. Undoubtedly Hum 
who admit tha utility and necessity of educating tha poor am 
a large, a poworftd, andan inenaaiqgbody. But seen of those 
who tako part it> tho psecnotiasi of papula* utorttim tbsseam 
many who act rather from oompaloum than choice, who would 
not advance foe ca ns* if Huy could retain tboir social JnfiuMce 
without doing to, aad who caiwe goimtly auartuet be expected 
to do mom for it than their own party interest* may aeem to 
require. And if. on the oocside, them .it alarge body of per- 
aona who wish to edneata.foe people bacauee it ia ffar the gene¬ 
ral internet that they should be educated, and from the eeaur- 
anco that them la no evil which may not be feared from 
ignorance, and no good which may not he anticipated from a 
well-educated community; them ia on the other aide a con- 
•ideiable number of pereona who dtiim to reeiet tha ditfueioo of 
popular education. “ It ia impossible/' says the aaaietant poor- 
law commissioner, Edward Twiskton, Keq. (Report* m tin 
Training qf Pauptr Ouhtron, 1841), “ to abutone'a eyce to the 
Act that a certain portion of the upper and middling claaaes 
harbour a rooted distrust of any plan for the education of the 
poor. In iliacharge of my ordinary dutke 1 have often had an 
opportunity of arcing thia feeling manifested in an undisguised 
form. .... Amongat many small fanner* and aoroe of the 
gentry, unwillingness to educate the poor is openly defended by 
argument; and a merchant of a seaport town gravely aaaumd 
me, not long ago, that an agricultural labourer wu very little 
above a brute, end that to educate him Would merely have the 
effect of rendering him dissatisfied with hi* situation in life." 

A correct deacription of what the advocate* of popular 
education mean by that term would be the beat answer, to 
many current objection*, and the general tenor of them obser¬ 
vations may perhaps do something to that end. Many persons 
confound education with instruction, whereas instruction is 
only an instrument in education. Education is the leading 
out, the unfolding, die training of atl the human faculties 
under such an instrumentality and with a view to such end* os 
the capacity of each individual, hi* position in society, oppor¬ 
tunities, and prospect* may justify or require; and it seems 
difficult to understand how such a discipline can be injutiuus 
either to the individual himself or to society. Experience 
however has decided this question. The authority whose 
words liave just been given emphatically declares “ there is 
reason to believe that half tbet^Mtuperism and mime which 
prevails in the world vises from the corruption of stagnant 
ignorance and from defective moral and religious training, and 
that to remove and remedy these causes of vice is the only 
expedient which affords the least prospect of success for pro¬ 
moting the moral health of the tiling generation.” The fol¬ 
lowing quotation ia from the Heport of the lnapector of National 
School*, the Hev. Edward Field (Tweaiymnth Apart of the 
National Socielp/or 1840, p. 141) “ Let it not be forgotten, 

that the persons meat actively employed in the agricultural 
riots of 1830 wen uneducated aad ignorant in the last degree. 
From two adjoining parishes in Wilt*, fifteen agricultural 
labourers, 1 was told, wore at that time transported for life. It 
cannot, 1 fear, be doubted that the materials for such an 
explosion yet humus in some of Hie rund^porUhe* of Dorset 
and Wilts. Those material* are poverty and ignorance, which 
may again, whenever die match ia applied by artful and design¬ 
ing men, spread waste and terror through the land. At pre¬ 
sent, in the pari she* alluded to, (he poor labeuren know tart 
(and bow without instruction should they know!) etfhw how 
to bettor their condition or .to hev it On. the occasion of the 
last aosirns tha following important and. roluabU rnuarks art 
reported to hove been addneaed fay Judge Coleridge fat his 
charge to the Grand Jury V Devisee ‘ Having disposed at 
the rakari a r, he weald now advert to asubjact ow u m eta d with 
the county. He M before him a comparative table «f the 


pompittale in th* different oOuntie* in EngUmd foe* WU# ". 
fort pretmi tun $ and he found foMirtWUtetai* \p >814 foafo' ' 
war* 384 committal s, and. that jtt 1£39 fofo». *0** 438, ,TW*. • 
WS* not a vary forge foetesm, cousydering .fort limna** of pop*. 
Won { but edit i* would hajsa hew more p l easi n g to tony 
found a decrease. H* had than loolcsd to MS in w hat mownr 
these parties fond been educated, ami he found that out of jbe 
whole dW.onlr W.cmdd.Hnd.,aud write wall. Thfo s|qk* 
negatively petty Strongly m fimmtof *duc*ti*u.}>It fort s .n et 
thersfuce on unfeir wfemaet, that, if they ius i se m d foMPifotal 
of education they. might probably dimiuiolt th* 
those who made small attempt* <m the property of others. Tftsut. 
were 330 who could nod and write Haparfeetly, tor v smh ' sff 
and anting tmparfocUp mm nomiueatum at uff/ ,tl% ootttd 
nod their Bible to very littk effect; a .v«ty large proportion 
must be iu tlwvery beginning of eduo#tion. JW* showed hpfo 
desirable it wm to advance the sound and isUgbmesduoafow 
of the poorer classe*.' Such remarks from StwHa quart* 
must help to shake the prejudices which.ttiU unh qpp t j y tam s fo l 
iu some places against the education of the poor.*', 

There is alto most valuable testimony in * Evufonoe o^irtpfo 
ployetsof laboursrs, on the influence of training aoiladueotig* 
on the value of workmen, and ou th* comparative sUgfotlity * 
of sducoted and uneducated workman for employment/ gives; . 
in the* Report to the Poor Jaw Commissioner* an tb* Tnfosfog 
of ltaujier Children,’ 18U. Albert Eschar, one of th* font at 
Etcher, Wytt, and Co., of ft Uriels, employing J'roai etxto . 
eight hundred men in tlieir machine-making sstobUfonutrt.fi> 
Zurich; employing oho about 200 men in fhrtfar oofom. mllT ■ 
there, and about 300 men in thair cotton- manufactories in fort 
Tyrol aiul iu Italy, these men being of different n4iictt*,Rwi*fc 
Germans, French, English, Scotch, fee, states,, »• A* wnrlrwiff-. 
only, tin- preferoticc is due to tlte EugUsb, hecaua* they art 
trained to special hrauchraj os man of general u i aft t fow fe.j 
ahould prefer tin; Saxons, because they have had a V«y BtHrfttl • 
general education, which has rendered them fit to talus up assy ., 
employment to.which they may ha colled. • • , The foeptafo > 
get on much better ou the Cuutineut than th* English, which 
I oscritic chiefly to (heir lietter education, which render* it easy 
fur them to adapt themselves to circuniatances. Knowing th*ic 
own language grammatically, they have good fecility la ac¬ 
quiring foreign language*. They have a great taste for r ead in g, 
and always endeavour to advance themselvs* iu rsspeotaUa 
society, which makes them careful of their conduct and eagfot 
to acquire such knowledge os may render thsnasslvs* accept, 
able to lietter classes. .... The Dutch are, like th* Ktvljslfo - 
quite specially trained, hut their education is not of. * very 
high order, hut very sound, and decidedly superior to th* 
English. It is an education in which economy and domestic^, 
ami public respectability of conduct are particuLvly Sufurcadl 
and we have found them to he particularly honest, ec*fMM>M|, 

orderly, and trustworthy met.The English am in. con-, 

duct the must disorderly, debauched, end unruly, and least 
, re*|iectable anil trustworthy of any nation whom wo bov* em¬ 
ployed (and in saying thia 1 express tho experience of every 
manufacturer ou the Continent to whom I have spoken, and. 
especially of the English manufacturers, who make the loudsst 
complaints). These characteristic* of depravity do not apply 
to the English workmen who have received an education. Bat 
attach .to the other* hi the degree in which they are in wapt of 
it. Refinement produced by education would be beneficial fo 
workmen, for in the present state of manufacture^ whan an 
much is done by machinery and tool*, end so littfo bjrwsre 
brute labour, mental superiority, system, orde^ punctuality, 
and good conduct—quail tin all dewdogod by cdueatiosv—are 
t ynmin g of foe higlwst corwcqucnc*. . Til* «uwduc*ted 
English workmen at ftdrich were sc disagreeable as Indent 
tarving such disorderly and. bad fofojfo,.spiling foe room*, 
emptying vessels out of fok windows, offruding people m tbs 
streets, contravening the police, regulations, foot they found it 
difficult to get lodgings, ssad wo tfoilgsd to pay more for them. 
Some of th* beat description of foe English workmen—on* 
most superior, to whom wegarfoftlmwaiit wegefe tad m «*§£' 
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fared aftmBy (became from Oldham, who* they art notation* 
for waatW education) that hie mlary marcriy stiffhad far hie 
expenses do not trice so hi|h a standing as foreign workmen 
who -witly 'receive 504. a-year... * I invariably And that the 
b***ducaled of our workmen live in the molt reepecteble 
manner at the lead expense, or make their money go the far* 
theet in obtaining comforts. Of the EngT»h« the educated 
workmen are the only oner who (are money out of their very 
large wagae." The moet educated of our liritiih workmen Is a 
Scotch engineer, who ha* a salary of 3 1. a-week, of which he 
(pepd* about one-half; lie live* in very respectable lodgings; 
he i* alwaye well drewd; he frequent* reading-room*; sub¬ 
scribes tq.a circulating library, purchase* mathematical instru¬ 
ments, Studies German, and ha* every rational enjoyment. We 
have an English workman, a single man, aim of die came 
Standing, who ha* the same wages, aim a very sober person; 
hut a* hi* education (Toe* not open to him the resource of men¬ 
tal enjoyment, he spend* hi* evening* and Sunday* in wine- 
houM*, because he cannot find other source* of amusement 
which presuppose a better education, and he spend* hi* whole 
pay,. . «'What pilfering we detect among our workpeople is 
invariably amongst the class which is lowest in education/’ 
Joseph Kempson, of Philadelphia, cotton-manufacturer, 
states that they do not like to take English workmen in the 
New England factories, because they are so dissipated and dis- 
COfltentsd. They are noted as the greatest drunkards in the 
country, and are much worse educated than Americans of the 
■Bine class. Schools in the United States are encouraged, 
because they are regnrded as of the greatest importance to the 
welfare of the community. William Fairbaim, Esq., of Man¬ 
chester, states that a preference is always given to workmen 
who have received the liest education; that in all questiou* 
respecting wages the best educated ure the most reasonable in 
their demands and the most peaceable iu their behuviour; and 
that the educated are more sutler and lest dissipated than the 
uneducated. Another employer, who had provided schooling 
for upwards of 300, stated in private conversation that at first 
the expenditure was given chiefly from a desire to ninke the 
people happy; but he subsequently found that, had it all been 
done limply as on investment of rapital, it would have been 
a highly profitable one; lidding, that lie would riot os a pecu¬ 
niary speculation take less than 7000/. for his set of workmen, 
Upwards of 800, in exchange for the uneducated and unculti¬ 
vated workmen of another manufacturer opposite. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons mi Educa¬ 
tion, 1MB, declared that “to the neglected education of the 
children of the working classes in populous place* is to he 
chiefly attributed the great increase of criminal*, and conse¬ 
quently of cost to tlie country.” From returns to parliament 
the committals for crime in England and Wales were in 


1805 . 

. 4,000 

1836 . 

. 30.081 

1810 . 

. 5.100 

1837 . 

. 23.613 

1813 . 

. 7,800 

1838 . 

. 13,094 

1831 . 

. 13.000 

IMP . 

. 24.44.7 

1838 . 

. 10.500 

1840 . 

. 37,187 

1833 . 

. 30.000 




That is, in 30 years (from 1810 to 1R33) the ’committals in¬ 
creased fourfold, while the population increased only 33 per 
cent. The incresee in 1840, ns compared with 1830, was 
11 -33 per cent, a large increase, especially when it is con- 
aideted that it follow* an increase of 5'8 per cent, in the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Th* following very important evidence on the effect* of know¬ 
ledge and ignorance woe given before the Educational Commit¬ 
tee 1838, by John Carrie, Sap, a magistrate residing near Bir¬ 
mingham, and chairman of the West Bromwich Union t-l~ 

' “At the time the Union wee made, the return* of the popu- 
Mrio n of the West Bromwich Union were 34,000, gwau m ri on 
thn eeosna of 1031, and' I believe there are now upward* of 

tf-Qffh 

“FkOsn yhat little experience 1 have bad as a magistrate and 
ea c bair mwoftiie Union, 1 should say that education forth* 
hmahlwMiiMi ti frtrifly maMt iamenliblr wonted. 


“There is very little education of any sort; that which 
these is is of the moot elementary kind—reading and indiffer¬ 
ent writing: moat of thaw (and especially the young) who 
come -before the magistrates, and before the Union Board, are 
unable either to lead or write; they have no knowledge of 
moral obligation, or very little; many of them have never been 
at any place of worship. 

“ The neglect of any education, moral and religious, is tire 
source of much crime and cost to the country in consequence, 
and to the dietrict iu which they live. 

“ I have no conception of any other means of furring civili¬ 
zation downwards in society except education; there is a slight 
surface of civilization; those in certain circumstance* hare a 
little education, but the mass have none." 

In answer to the following question, “ Do you not think 
that, if a tolerable education were provided for die humbler 
cissies, they would be mere likely to enter into those pro¬ 
vident societies which have been so much spoken of lately; 
tarings' banks and benefit societies, for proritling hg&inst tick- 
ness and those other calamities which are incident to the situa¬ 
tion of tile poor f ’—he says, “ The educated classes have the 
benefit of all the recorded experience of the pact to guide them; 
these poor people have no recorded experience; their own 
feelings, or the little experience of their fathers and mother*, 
is all they have to guide them/’ 

And to the question, “ Do you think it would be beneficial 
to diem, and that they would be much more likely to enter 
iuto these provident societies, supposing tlie means of education 
were afforded ¥' he replies, “ 1 hare no doubt ou the subject 
whatever/’ 

Dr. J. P. Kay, 1341, thus speaks of die effect of education 
on pauper children: “ Ignorant of all diat is good, but trained 
and practised in all evil; unintellectuol, debased, and demo¬ 
ralized, the work of instruction and reformation sometime* 
appeared almost hopeless. But the rapid improvemant of tlie 
children under a system of religious and moral teaching and 
of industrial training; tiieir general decency of deportment; 
the proofs they afford of the influence of souud principles; and 
tlie apparent state of comfort in which they lire—the simple 
result of cleanliness, discipline, stud regularity—attracted 
observation, and ore now beginning to excite a feeling of 
jealousy out of doors.’ 1 

It is only very recently that correct notions respecting the 
actual state of popular education in this country have begun to 
prevail; and eveu now, iu case* where its deficiency iu amount 
is acknowledged, there often exist very erroneous opinions of 
its^alue. These false ideas an to be mainly attributed to the 
fact that no means liave existltl by which a knowledge of the 
general state of education could be acquired. Die statistics 
of education are quite a recent study; and even now, although 
something bos been done by Parliamentary Committees, by 
** The Manchester Statistical Society,*’ and other similar insti¬ 
tutions, by “ The Central Society of Education,'* and by the 
*• Committee of Council ou Education,'’ still there are mi mean* 
by which exact information on this subject cart be obtained 
with respect to the couutry at large; and all that can bis done 
is to present some facts ascertained in relation to particular 
places, from which a rode idea of the general condition may 
lie deduced, and to make a rapid review of the quality of tlie 
education that I* given. 

The Parliamentary Committee on Education (1838) state it 
as their opinion, tfiat ** regards die children of the working 
classes it would be desirable to give education to them dram 
the age of three to thirteen; deducting from this number all 
the children of the rich or middle classes, they conclude that 
daily school education should be provided for one-eighth of the 
population. They proceed to report that iu fire parishes in Lou¬ 
don. situated along the Strand and round Charing-Crose, 

“ some sort of daily instruction it afforded toalwut one In 
fourteen of the population, instead of ene in eight" In 
Bethnal Green, they state, “ there are from 8000 to 10,000 
children tor whom no means of daily instruction are provided, 
la the parish thousands are growing up ur ri netio c te d in their 



duty to God or ana... . In tbit populous parish less then one 
In twenty am under duty education." They fbroith TsbleA 
In Appendix. 

In regard to the neat important cf toe place* aariBenadin 
the preceding table, the details'am worked out to other in- 
ferreting results in Table B, taken from the aame Report. 

The Christian Instruction Society earned a district in Lon¬ 
don, near Barbican, to be visited, which contains 4577 ‘chil¬ 
dren, of whom 3259 were not receiving any education what¬ 
ever. Another district examined by too agents of the London 
City Mission contained 912 children under twelve yearn of 
age, and of that number only 65 were receiving education. 
They ltave stated generally also, that in thirty- four districts 
they found many thousands who went to neither day nor Sun¬ 
day-schools; and that they found 2744 adults who confessed 
that they could not mad a letter- In too parish of Bethnal 
Green, out-of 14,009 children, 4820 wet* educated, whilst 
0180 had no daily edueatiou; and, deducting the children who 
are receiving an education which scarcely deserves the name, 
them am less than 3000 who am properly instructed. By Table 
C it appears that in toe four places to which it relates thorn are 
32,697 children between five and fifteen yean of ago not at. 
tending any school whatever. 

The agricultural districts are no better provided with the 
means of education. In the county of Kent the Central So¬ 
ciety of Kdncation caused eight parishes near Mudstone to bo 
investigated, and they report that, of 262 children above four¬ 
teen, 111 can neither read nor write; that, of 1300 children 
under fourteen years of age, 728 did not go to school; of these 
728, 372 only attended day-schools; 513 children are returned 
as playing in the streets. In toe Tendring Union, in the county 
of Rmcx, out of 706 children only 88 could read and write, 
and not more than 109 frequented a day-school. Of 2140 chil¬ 
dren in the Hay Union, in Herefordshire, 612 only could read 
ami write, and 1018 attended uo school. In the locality 
where, in the year 1838, the fanatic who called himself Sir 
William Courtenay raised a tumuli which ended iu the lose 
of hi* own life and the lives of several of his deluded followers 

_at Heme Hilt, out of 43 children above fourteen, only 11 

were, on investigation, found able to read and write, and, nut 
of 117 under fourteen, but 42 attended school, ami several of 
these only occasionally; out of three 42, not more than 6 could 
read and write;—at the villa of Dunkirk no school whatever 
existed, though it comprised 5000 acres of land, and had a 
papulation of 700 persons; at the village of liougliton, out of 
35 children above fourteen years nf age, 7 could read and 
write; of 119 under that age, 32 attended school. In ]||ib- 
ruary, 1840, Sir. Seymour Tremeiibeere, assistant poor-law 
commissioner, reported on the state of education in that part 
of Wales in which die Chartists under Frost made a sudden 
rising ; he supplies the (allowing table, which shows the num¬ 
ber of common day and dame-schools in each of there pa¬ 
rishes respectively; the number of children frequenting them 
and the proportion they bear to the whole population. 
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Theta is no conflicting evidence in impact to t h e a m ou nt of 
eilasatiosi; all authorities agree in repnoontiugit" 
utterly inadequate. From the Report of the Diocpsan Breed 
af B du catioa tor l a ne whirr (1849) it ap pe a rs th a t in the Mae 


eMMd district, including a popuktieu of 129,34t,fh«nuai> 
of children educated tinder the care of toe IhishHibtd . 
Church Is not more than 7 pee cent.' in toe gem* paputsStou} 
the Liverpool district, including a population of 137,284, it 
amounts to na more than 6) pee pent.; and in to* Msrwituslm 
district, including a population of S64,flf% ft frdls to typ* 
oent. cn too grew population. Returns of shiHtoa not etofc. 
anted in connexion with too Church are only apprerrinmtiens 
to toe truth. Of too pariah at or districts from whence return* 
have been received, the gram amount of pepulesten being 
',694,981, it appeere toot there am— 

hbsab. Bshatare. 

In connexion with the Church 1735 164,388 

Not in connexion with the Church 986 108,082 j 

being at the rate uf rather mum than 9 par afut. uuder educa¬ 
tion in connexion with die Church, and of rather mom torn 0 
pm cent, under edueatiou iu schools imooBt WBto d with too 
church. It must be remarked that tome return* include 
school* of all kinds; ami that, the proportion par cent, would 
have been very much leu if the number had been given Of 
hose only who receive daily eduoatiou. The Diocesan Repeat 
for the Diocete of Peterborough (1840) speaks thus— ‘ 

* The Board has also ascertained that there it a frJdt 
deficiency in the amount af church-education, hoik daily and 
Sunday, for the poorer classes. Thus, in Leicester only on 
seventeenth of toe population, a* calculated recording to too’'” 
census of 1831, is receiving instruction from notional or Other 
parochial school* in any direct and recognised connexion wMi 
the Church. A like deficiency it teen to exist in other placet 
of a smaller sire and population, as i. g. in one parish of 6491 
inhabitant* the proportion of children receiving church* 
edueatiou to the whole population is one-sevwtoenth t and 'lb 

Population. ftepMttoa. 

842 one-seventeenth; 

726 oiw-fourtoentb. 

627 ans-sixtMlito. 

545 one-eighteenth. 

518 onr-eixteento.. 

442 one-eevmumnto. 

ma one-scvpinccmD. ^ 342 one-seventeenth.* 1 

1211 one-fifteenth. ' 


others at follows 
Population. Proportion. 
2492 one-twentynecoud. 
2174 one-tmith. 

2017 one-twentieth. 

1638 one-sixteenth. 

1602 one-tixieenlh. 

1500 one-thirty-fifth. 

ion .—-; 


Anotlier circumstance brought to light by too researches of 
the Board it, that “ there are no fewer than eighty parislies, 
nearly one-third, that it, of tliote from which the retqrns have 
liven rewired, where there it at prceeut no drily church-school 
for the education of tlie ]mor; and amongst there cares there 
are instances of parishes with 3000, 2000, several i)f 1000 in¬ 
habitants, and from eighteen to twenty with a population vary¬ 
ing from 500 to 000. 

“ Nor must it be supposed that the wide field (hr education 
in this conuty bos been filled up by the different denomina¬ 
tions of dissenters. Such a supposition would be altogether 
erroneous; fur, although the returns which the Board have re¬ 
ceived with regard to dissenting school* are not nearly to full 
and explicit a* they could have wished to postere, yet do they 
uevertheloet abundantly warrant thia conclusion at lreet, that 
three-fourths of such schools are only Sunday-schools, and that 
there reams to be no machinery whatever among then foe aaty 
general and regular system of drily instruction," 

The Report for the Diocete of Salisbury states "tout fere 
side* parishes of small population, there are swu withe po¬ 
pulation of above 600 destitute of. *uy school ; and nf*w area 
much larger, where toe edueatiou io altogether iaeigniftceat; 
and that above 20,000 children attend Suodaf-aobooi* only." 
The last Report of 11 The National School, Society,” iu the 
“ •streets'’ which it gives from applications made to it from all 
parted the kingdom, supplies the fclfesrillf and otlwr similar 
facts IrnmeuM cdaca li p o ri d e s titut i on in this populous 
parish, 20,000 souls without a single national school ;** “The 
condition of. tore bug* perish, now wrisuoted si above 100,809 
souls, is, in respect to the want of schools, mud depkwakbM it 
least six, whop ! n um ass tmdtol1 1 ’ 91ibfto4»i«few*to« 
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school fpr Hw daily education of the poor in the whale perish, 
containing about 12,001) inhabitants; that school educate* 
aborft 100. As me result of this neglect, the parish became 
last year the focus of Chartism; and the most bitter spirit of 
disaffection still exists among the lower classes: * “Thepo¬ 
pulation of the village of which 1 am the incumbent i* not less 
than 20,000; there is no free-school in die whole place; hun¬ 
dreds of children receive no education whatever:” “I am 
vicar of a parish which contains a population of 10,000 souls, 
and I grieve to *ay them is but one school-room in it: *' “ Our 
situation ie briefly as follows: the parish contains 1906 souls: 
there is nothing which can with propriety be called a school; 
the dempeadiaation and extreme ignorance which prevail among 
this mass of human beings are truly deplorable; no language of 
wine can convey any idea of their extant“ I And a population 
pt 10,000 souls committed to my charge #ith only one church, 
and a still smaller school in connexion with the church,” &o. 

The tests which have been applied to discriminate between 
the educated and die uneducated are wry imperfect and often 
deceptive. It doe* not follow, because on a particular day a 
child It at school, that he remain* und*r instruction a sufficient 
length of time. Education is a work of years, and few of the 
children of the poor are kept under instruction as long as is 
indispensable for the acquiring of the requisite knowledge and 
tba formation of the necessary habits. “ In the Borough-road 
School, London, there are always in attendance from five to 
•ia hundred children, and yet that number come in and go out 
every year, arising either from the shifting of Use population 
or the carelessness of the parents. Now, if the mast of the cbil. 
diet! are in that school for only one year, and in large country 
towns only about a year and a half, and in Die villages not 
mors than two years, while from that must he deducted times 
Of absence at harvest and other periods, it is evident that the 
children cannot be for a sufficient time under any influence to 
derive the neceieary benefit, so that there is a vast deal of de- 
. lusion as to the extent of education in this country.” (Henry 
. Dunn, Esq., secretary to the British and Foreign School So¬ 
ciety, in his evidence liefore the Educational Committee." On 
the same occasion the Rev. J. C. Wigram stated, in relation to 
the National Schools, that two-thirds of the scholars are con¬ 
stantly fluctuating, and that a%io*ter gave him a list of 19 or 
10 hoys who had been re-admitted aliove twelve times in the 
course of the year. 

The child who can read is classed among the educated, 
without it* being ascertained whether he has acquired such a 
•kill in and taste for reading us will lead him to pursue bis 
own improvement. It is well known that many who could 
read in their childhood have lost the ability before they have 
reached manhood. Mr. Wood, in his evidence liefore the 
Committee on Education, declares, ‘‘I asked one man the 
other day, ‘Can you read 1' ‘Yes; I learned to read the 
Kble at school, hut I dimia like to read it now.’ Another I 
asked respecting hie reading: he said, ‘Yet, I can read;' I 
said, merely as a test. ‘Can von read the BibleV be said, 
*Nb;I dinna want to read that any mote.' «What it your oh- 
jj&tielh to the Bible t' • I read it backward* and forward* when 
I was at school.’ ’ 

When writing is added, a lest insufficient guarantee is ob¬ 
tained. and the only way to avoid being grossly misled by »ta- 
tistical reports is to rank among the uneducated all who cannot 
•Write. But even the ability to write ie frequently lost, and it 
may be retained in connexion with no small degree of ignfrance. 

The existing schools themeelvee however must be looked into 
in o»d*r that a jrnft opinion may be formed of the quality of 
ptjpafo e ducation. The Manchester Statistical Society, in 
IflttvlNlMt on the State of Education j n York, remark that, 


. imperftet the education received ai Sunday^thools 

^ toTto when compared with a reasonable or a foreign ssBcbird, 
-ft'affiwd* nevwthriss* toe meet valuable training within toe 
iedblt of the great mess of toe industrious population of Eng¬ 
land.** " Jfet this training extends only to a tow hours every 
week,leaven by jpMsorawbo an generally devoted only a 
iMfte ttris lMt tofatas, and' who** only valuable recom¬ 


mendation is, that they are in general animated by a benevolent 
and pious spirit. There are however indirect effects which 
abate the good of Sunday-schools, particnlarly in toe spirit at 
sectarianism and bigotry which, as at'{assent constituted, they 
tend to foster; the undue opinion of themselves which they 
are apt to engender in the minds of the teachers; toe rivalry 
which they excite oral the jealousies which they keep up be¬ 
tween different schools; mid, above all, toe pauperising in¬ 
fluence which, mom toon other charity-schools, they exert on 
the scholars. Yet there ate 790,008 children in England and 
Wales who have no other opportunity iff gaming knowledge. 
So long indeed as scarcely any other book than'the Bible is 
employed in Sunday-schools, the training which they afford 
must be very detective, unapproached in its excellence as is 
that holy book when well understood and rightly used. But 
an exclusive acquaintance with it is not sufficient to expand 
ths mind and prepare it for the duties of lite. Without the 
aid of other knowledge it ie not poerible that those distinctions 
and qualifloatiune should he made which parts at least of the 
Sacred Scriptures require, and which are rendered necessary 
by the lapse of age* and the existence of a totally different 
order of circumstance*. If these distinctions and qualifications 
arc not made, the most erroneous conclusions may be drawn 
from the Bible, and toe most unrighteous purposes may appear 
to receive a sanction from it. The Scottish Covenanter* jue- 
tifled their murder* by appealing to tba severities practised by 
the Israelites. The German Anabaptists alleged the disin¬ 
terestedness of the first Christians in sharing their property 
with the destitute in an emergency, in order to authorise their 
spoliation of the good* of others. The madman Thom, who 
called himself Courtenay, appealed to the Bible in support of 
his delusions. Chartism flourished most vigorously, and in it* 
meet offensive form, in cases where the Scriptures were the 
text-book. 

Indeed on inquiry it has been found that many who hare 
gone through the Sunday-school have, in after-life, derived 
little advantage from the discipline, having forgotten the scraps 
of religious instruction which had tieen presented to their me¬ 
mory, and outgrown the hare mechanical ability of reading, 
which they had more or.less imperfectly acquired—perhaps lost 
also, because not sufficiently impressed on the character, the 
moral tone and influence which is nearly the only good thing 
of a derided nature that Sunday-schools in general effect. In 
regard to the result, the eneuiug quotation from the third pub¬ 
lication of the “ Central Society of Education" may be con¬ 
sidered a* representing a large class of the scholars; “ My 
njme is Thomas Diprose, I live at the village of Aeh (Kent). 

1 Went to the Sunday-school at Moepham Church for three 
yean. Deed to learn to read and repeat toe Catechism. Was 
not taught to write. Cannot now either read or write. Have 
forgotten ths Catechism. I think I could read a little in the 
New Testament, but not in any other hook.” At toe same 
time, iusome school* there is a superior method of metruetinn 
accompanied with a corresponding beneficial result, and it 
would be very unjust to deny that Sunday-school teachers as 
a clan possess many excellent points of character, and are de¬ 
serving of high eetesm, especially in a country where the love 
of money is the predominant passion. 

The National and the Lancasteriau schools—the two great 
instruments «f daily education for the children of ths poor— 
are not essentially diwimilar in respect iff the intellectual ad¬ 
vantages whish^My offer, and they labour under toe serious 
detects which am inseparable from what is called “ to* moni¬ 
torial system," toe employment of which, under existing ar¬ 
rangements, is rendered necessary by toe number of pupil*, 
from 100 to 1000, which are placed under sew master. The 


beet qualified teacher il unequal to cock a teak, if anything 
more is to be attempted than a sort of mechanical routine. The 
idea of monitors in these schools is obviously token team toe 
army, •where the commander maintains discipline throughout 
a burgs body by an extensively graduated subordination iff 
officer*; but mors precision and order are ao* education, nor 
duel it conetot fa toe eom ra mt iea t ian to hundreds of the will 



Slid B»e direction* of * head, especially whan, a> in the case iff 
monitors, the teacher i* only a little 1m ignorant than,'the 
taught. In nich circumstance* it i» impossible that there 
abould ha anything which deserve* dm naan* of mental and 
moral training. 

Instruction in them school* is for the most pot confined to 
reading or writing and arithmetic, with occasionally n little 
geography badly taught. A friendly reporter, Her, Kdward 
Field, thus speaks of the proficiency which he recently found 
in the national school* in the diocese of Salisbury : “ Arith¬ 
metic was rather a matter of amusement than of practical 
utility. This wax particularly the case in the girls’ schools, 
in some of these, what was called Hr. Bell’s first sum seemed 
to be the alpha and omega. 1 could not help expressing my 
opinion that the attempt in many cases was a mere loss of 
time. If it be said tint a knowledge of arithmetic is of little 
importance to poor children, and especially to girls, surely 
then time need not he wasted on it. I could not but note a 
deficiency generally in the schoolmistresses with regard to this I 
branch of instruction, and not the least in those who had tieen ! 
trained in London." “ Much importance is attached to writing j 
iu most schools, and yet the methods of teaching it, and tho > 
progress made, were not generally eatisfactory. I did not per- ] 
reive generally any attempt at scienr* or system iu teaching 
to write." ** Heading may tie considered the staple commodity 
of our uatioua! schools. The same remark as before, with 
regard to the monitorial system, applies here, namely, that 
tiiis important branch generally does not flourish under that 
system, but that in particular cut «* great proficiency is made. 
One great defect iu schools of this kind appeared to be, that 
the masters or mistresses could not or would not specially in¬ 
struct the monitors or pupil teachers how lo uutrud." w The 
attempts to make the childreu, liy any particular process of in¬ 
struction, understand tire matters they read and learn by rote, 
were few mid far between. The study of grammar waa rarely 
if ever carried far enough to show tire structure of word* and 
sentences, and the explanatory method which has produced 
such excellent and admirable results in tlie sessional and other 
school* in Scotland was rarely known. Indeed the waut of 
explanation seems to lie the common great and crying defect 
of our national schools.’' Work* of industry are not much 
practised or known." “ The list of hooks in use was generally 
small." "The moral and religious discipline of schools is 
confessedly a subject of first importance; the more important 
it is, the more difficulty 1 felt in forming conclusions upon it." 
“ I met with so many instances in which the laird’s l’raver 
only is saul, with tlie Apostles' Creed (the latter, 1 am afraid, 
too commonly considered and used os a prayer), that this mat¬ 
ter requires and deserve* particular attention.’’ ’* If the moni¬ 
torial system fails anywhere, here is confessedly tlie weak point." 

That there remarks are not less a|iplicablr to the llrituh and 
Foreign Schools appears from the evidence given by Mr. 
Wood, before the Committee on Education, 1*38. 

By general admission, the infant-schools give the best daily 
instruction to the children of the poor. A leas inconsiderable 
number of the teachers receive some training for their office. 
A better spirit presides over tilth 1 teaching and discipline. In 
theory they are admirable for the most part, but their actual 
worth is much overrated. Few person* are more competent to 
■peak on the point than Mr. i. R. Wood, who gave bis opinion 
before the Educational Committee to the following effect:—- 
One of the defects of the present systcMjs the assembling 
so many children together, and the coaaratit appeal that is 
made to their emulation; it brings them out into publicity, 
and then are certain children who are brought prominently 
forward; of course, the natural disposition of the tsochar would 
induce Mm to pot those who are apt and quick before the 
other*, amt there frequent exhibition* to strangers visiting the 
school have all an injurious efleet upon ibe mind of the chill, 
and alao an injurious sffset upon the ra b id* of other children. 
dWemwagiitg and disheartening them, retd the great mags are 
generally ef the latter hind. Then 1 c o n sider the generality 
of the l e mraii jm inf e nf e eh o o l e rue by no raisiii auflkisnriy 


siat^o; three is a great deal of what U complic*l*d|tlH 
cbihfacn Isara it by rote) ana child ring* it' afore the othpc, 
and thus they have uo mare idea af what they learn then % 
children ia dame-school*. T&e number of children Is Mm tap 
large for ofteient moral training. No valuable education call 
go forward without the teacher* considering fog Intel (actual 
devtlopmsat and foe particular habits of foa totssjaw, smi|fai 
them large schools that is impracticable. 

" The examination into a large uumber of infintt-ttfodOlshaa 
led me to alter the fovourable opiuiou I once bald | Wi the 
same time, I see notbiug that I can suggest In the phwte of 
iufsnt.rchools; 1 consider therefore that infant-school* aw 
among foe miwt valuable mean* we do at present p aw **, with 
all their fiuilts, for acting upon foe education of foe lower 
classes, and one reason why iufonf-sehuoU have not eflhated all 
they might have dqgy, has arisen from foe foot of there bring 
so many pentin* masters and mistresses of tots* schools who 
are totally unqualified. Infant-school* bacaoso pupulartrad** 
foe management of two or three talented individual* | iufoot* 
school* were established, and there waa an UamidMe dsnssUd 
for master* and mistresses, and persons were sent for a toOttjib' 
or six weeks to bear Mr. Witderspin lecture, sud they CUM 
away with lire wont pans of the system, die not** and Qffltfo ajQ W 
of singing, and so on. but the really valuable potato foiy 
seemed to have left out very much, cuusorjueutly the tafioft- 
tchool* which arc scattered up and down foe country are wot 
what they ought to tie, and are not conducted in foeway they 
should he, I do not conceive foe system to fa* by any ttirafoi 
perfect, but it is the best means 1 have met with or atfo 
operation for the education of the lower close**.” ( 

From (lie preceding review of the stale of popular education 
in England, foe inference is inevitable that, in foe word* faf 
Mr. Dunn, secretary to foe British and Foreign School BocdBjr 
Educational Committee, 1838, " it is wretchedly deficlesit both 
in quantity and quality." To the some effect is the opinion 
stated in foe Report of foe Chester Diocesan Hoard (1M0) s— 
" lint if foe quantity .of education be deficient from Ibe want 
of schools, tlie quality of such as it given is not last dispropor¬ 
tionate to the legitimate demand. On this point foe DioCtSSU 
Hoard appeal* with confidence to almost universal experience. 
How few are those schools iitcahicb foe scholar* are well ala* 
cored according to flirir several degree*, in which knowledge 
is so inqierted a* to fit them for their various duties in after- 
life!’’ The Parliamentary Committee on Education (IMS), 
after referring for particulars to foe evidence taken before them* 
declare,— 

I . That foe kind of education given to tlie children af tint 
work mg classes is lamentably deficient, 

*2. That it extends (had a* it is) to hut a small proportion 
of those who ought to receive it. 

3. That without mine strenuous and persevering effort! ha 
made on tlie part of government, the greatest evils to ait draws 
may follow from this neglect. 

The quality of the education may be partly inferred from 
foe qualifications of foe teachers. Now all die heat authorities 
agree in representing the existing body of teachers, with MW 
exceptions, as almost totally disqualified. The substance Af 
the cvideuce in this matter given before the Educational Com¬ 
mittee of 1838 was to tlie billowing effect;—The mistsesaseaf 
foe dame-schools are eery imperfectly instructed; they have 
ns acquaintance whatever with any correct method*. Cf ecwvcy* 
ing foligiou* and secular instruction; they have anMwdffoe 
proper mode of conducting the moral and industrialtwining of 
children; they resort to the business of ed uc atin g i Aw neats- 
sity, mid, under the pressure of adntrea oissumsteuuts; are iu 
great poverty, and vary ill supplied with hooka and .other 
instrument* of teaching; they hire* often pane other pipvuit, 
sucMm needlework, waritittf, foe,, and are generally af nrar 
tempos and sorer* to their discipline. Of day-echooi* geos- 
rally it is stated that foe iurtnutare are extremely unequal to 
foe duty; font many ore only half-informed themselves; font 
they are p ra wns who we unable to obtain employment else¬ 
where, aud Ifaatfo* waste aeMaquanee* follow, to the children 
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who ore placed under their instruction. Tbe masters are gene- 
tally ignorant of the depressing and nnhea l th y effect* of the 
atmosphere which ninrouud* them, and do not eeusider it 
desirable that their schools should be better ventilated. In 
the poorest echool* no pretence if mad* to teach morale, end 
DU*? master* have no idea what teaching morale can jiueeibly 
mean. One muter, being asked if lie taught morale, answered, 
“ That question doee not belong to my echool, it belong* mare 
to girlt’ sehools." 

It ie not unusual to find fee mistress of a ilame-scbool gone 
out fur fee day, and her school left in charge of some neigh¬ 
bour or neighbour's child; sometimes she is found washing at 
fee back of fee home; at other times fee washing and dry mg 
am carried on in fee school. “ In a garret, up three pair of 
dark broken stairs (in Liverpool), was a common day-school, 
with forty children, in the compass of ten feet by nine. On a 
perch, forming a triangle with the corner of the room, eat a 
cock and two bens; under a stump-bed, immediately beneath, 
wae a dog-kennel, in fee occupation of three black terrier*, 
whose barking, added to fee noise of fee children and the 
cackling of fee fowls on fee approach of a stranger, was almost 
deafening ; there wae only one small window, at which sat the 
master, obstructing three- fourth* of fee light There are 
several schools in fee same neighbourhood which are in fee 
earn* condition, filthy in the extreme.” “ One master, who 
stated that lie used the globes, was aiked if he had both or one 
only. ‘ Both,’ was the reply; ‘ how could 1 teach geography 
wife one V It appeared that he thought both necessary, because 
one represented one half and fee other the remaining lialf of the 
world. ‘He turned me out of bis school,' says the agent, 

* when I explained to him his error.' It is thought utducky fur 
teachers to count their scholar*. ‘ It would,' mid a mistress, 

* be a flat dying in the (bee of Providence. No, no, you da'n't 
natch me counting -, see what a pretty mm David made of it 
when be counted the children of liroel.’ ” 

The master* of the day-schools were by no means seusihle of 
their deficiency ; one of them said, 11 1 hope fee government, if 
they interfere, will pans a law that nobody that is not high larut 
■hall tsoch for tbs future ; then we shall have some chance.” 
To the same effect is fee statement of Dr. J. P. Kay. in lira 
paper on ‘The Training SchooLat Ilattersea:'—“ Very little 
inquiry confirmed wliat was previously suspected, that die 
number of Kuglish schoolmasters acquainted with the organi¬ 
sation and discipline of elementary schools, and skilful in the 
application of approved method* of instruction, is exceedingly 
small, and by no means on the iuarease. Successive applica¬ 
tions were nude to those sources from which teacher* lire usually 
obtained in England, but these applications were almost inva¬ 
riably unsuccessful, for a variety of reasons. The attendance 
of the teacher* trained in fee model «cbool*cf the metropolitan 
and other soeietie* aeldom exceed* six month*, and often doe* 
not extend beyond feres. Experience of the motives by which 
the doss of schoolmasters now plying their trade in this country 
are commonly actuated, is a graver source of want of confidence 
in their ability to engage in this labour than the absence of 
skill in their profession. A great numlier of them undertake 
fesee duties either because they are incapacitated by age or 
infirmity for any other, or because they tiave failed in all other 
attempt* to procure a livelihood, or because, in the absence of 
veil-qualified competitor*, the l*a*t amount iff exertion and 
talent enable* the most indolent sohoolmeiter* to pneent aver¬ 
age claims on public confidence and support.” Insufficient 
however u most of them are for giving such an education as 
fee children ought to receive, fee teachers of tire National and 
British and Foreign Schools are superior to the instructor* of 
ordinary day and dame schools. Ou this point the Rev. Ed¬ 
ward Field, inspector of National Schools, reports (1M0)— 

“ I hare pleasure in being aide to report feat many ef the 
mistresses of united schools of girl* and hoy* were fulfilling 
their arduous and important task with seal, fidelity, and suo- 
cem In a few instances I had to report that fee masters seemed 
too young for their difficult and reepaneihb duties. Some 
mistresses tff inlhn l eehpali were sinking under tire aoutiuued 


premum upon their strength and spirits." Tina guarded and 
qualified praise be is unable to extend to the teachers of dame- 
sebools: “ Too often fee rule of snob schools, when any pro¬ 
fitable instruction is given, i* a harsh one, wad in other* fee 
honest declaration of one dame would apply to many,—‘ It is 
but tittle they pays me, and it is hut little I teaches them.'" 
Table D will serve a* an illuatration of fee extent to which fee 
want of a previous training in teachers prevails, particularly 
among the poorer classes. 

The ignorance of fee Adult Population is alto a proof of fee 
insufficiency of the existing means for education. In the dis¬ 
trict iu Wales where Frost made hie outbreak, "of the adult 
population a large proportion could neither read nor write; 
very many bad only acquired the art^of knowing tire letters 
and words, and very few could read wife ease to themselves 
and understanding." 

“ Similar investigations in other parts of the district gave 
similar proofs of the ineufficiency in the means of mental and 
moral culture. These received confirmation from the repre¬ 
sentations of the few booksellers who are fee medium of fee 
regular supply of such books and periodicals os may be re¬ 
quired by the labouring portion of fee community iu the two 
parishes of Merthyr aud tiedwelty, containing together 31,000 
persons. Of fee seven bookseller* in these two parish**, two 
receive little or no demand from fee working-classe*; one lias 
only a few second-hand books iu a shop, filled chiefly wife 
shoes; one keeps a stall in a market, to aid his sale of Welsh 
song-book*, hymn-hooks, arid small book* for children, iu 
which the chief port of lii* trade consist*. The shop* of fee 
remaining three are from 12 to 13 feet iquare. They all 
stated feat they could not live by their lxwk-trade alone. The 
first depended ou hi* sale of stationery, and on fee employment 
he obtained a* secretary to several benefit societies; he mid he 
could not pay Mb small rent by file sale of Welsh or other 
books; he was ageut for three Welsh newspapers, of which he 
distributed, on the whole, 72 copies monthly ; he also sold 62 
copie* weekly of English newspapers, printed in Welsh towns, 
mid circulating chiefly iu Woles. The last mouthly invoice 
of the second contained orders on lii* Loudon agent for 22 
■mall religious periodicals, eight copies of ‘ Chambers's Jour- 
nul/ one ‘ New Monthly,' one * Monthly Chronicle,' one 
‘ Medical Gaxette,’ two ‘ Mechanics,' eight ‘Penny,* and four 
‘ Saturday' Magazines; his general orders and retail trade 
amounted to about 104 per mouth. The invoice of tlie third 
for January consisted of orders for 20 small religious periodi¬ 
cals, 33 jteriadicols and small books for children, and 36 
jieriodicals of general literature; among whiih the most im¬ 
portant were, one 1 Chandlers'* Edinburgh Journal,' four 
‘ Tails,* one ‘ Mechanics,* and ten ‘ Penny' Magoxines. There 
was also au order for one part of the ‘ Pictorial History of 
England.' The value of the whole, at the publishing price, 
including general order*, was 34 6s. fid. These two parishes 
being situated iu die heart of the hill district, and distant several 
miles from any town beyond its limits, the regular demand for 
books and periodicals on general subjects among the labouring 
population is not unfkirly represented by the preceding state¬ 
ment.” (Tremenheere's Report.) 

From Reports made by the Rer. John Clay, chaplain of 
fee house of correction at Preston, It appears that of 34b 
men charged with felony in 1833 and 1836, 130, or <3 per 
cent., were altogether unable to read 62, or 23 per emit., were 
barely able to rm|: so that two-thirds, or 66 per cent., might 
be considered mmly uneducated. Of 78 promen, 33, or 42 
per cent., were tillable' to read; 28, or 36 per cent., could 
barely read, and only 3, or 6$ per cent., could reed well -, four 
could write their names, two others could write a little, and 
two only could writ* well. Hi* Report for 1836-7 comprehends 
the eases of 633 individuals charged wife various gflbuoe*: of 
ftnr, 466 were tumble to read, 212 were barely capaltle of read¬ 
ing, and not more than 18 could reed and Writ* well. The 
amount of religious knowledge possessed by these primuses is 
very small: 466 w*« quite ignorant of the simplest religious 
truths; 821 could repeat tb* Lord * Prayer, but were obviously 



incapable of undratanding its import; 13 only hod any ac¬ 
quaintance with the principle* of religion. 

The ignorance doe* not ante from vast of resources, hot 
fivna tin habit on the part of the workmen of devoting their 
earatags to object* at im medi at e andaananal enjoyment. The 
following ia given a* exhibiting a fiur specimen of the and* in 
which high wageo an appropriated: 

Expenditure of two steady workmen, living in their own cot¬ 
tage!, each with a wife and four children, the etdert in both 
caw thirteen yeer* of age, and helping the flrifaor;— 

Collier, per Month: Funises nu, per Month; 

3bnahel* lour, t3>. U. S 0 * 3 bushels fleer . . , 3 0 « 

Slbe. boner. It, ... ft 3 0 3 Mein melt ... ft » 44 

ftlb*. Niger, W. . . .004 Kibe, butler ... A 13 0 
7<«- tea, at M. . . . » 3 9 ; lotlia. auger ...oca 

Jib. tobacco . . . . o t s ; fib. tea. 0 4 3 

Alba, aoap, 73. ... 0 3 6 . alba, aoap ..., 0*4 

lOlba. cheese, 7fC. . .033. alba, thane . . .039 
alba, bacon, M. ... ft » 4 ; irlba. Ham .... 0 a 0 

1 lb.je**4le> for honaa . 0 0 7; lib. candle* ... ft 0 7 

Olba. do. for tabeut, Id. 0 4 8 talba. fresh meet . .nun 
irlba. powder for do. . 0 8 « , 41b. raiafna .... 0 0 34 

Potato** . . . . . 0 9 0 : lib. eumuita ... 0 0 3 

itnlba. freih meet, ~d. . u 11 8 1 ‘cppfr, mustard, lie.. « 0 10 
4lb. eurranta , . . 0 0 3 i 4 !h. tobacco ... 0 9 H 

Halaina ..... 0 0 3! Clothing, ahoea, he. , dm 

Blue, aLarch, pepper, fee. 0 0 in - 

Clothe*andanoea, about DM £g 3 11 

Baer ...... 0 a 0 , 

£» 8 3 j 

The followingi*taken from ‘The Thirty-filth Report (lfiitl) 
of the Briliah and Foreign School Society 
“ Vour committee cannot conclude thin brief iketch of their 
domeatic operations without adverting again to the evidence of 
the extent of popular ignorance atill prevailing in England. 
The following etateineut*, drawn from official source*, need no 
comment;— 

“ in the dime months of July, August, and September, 
IS.I s , there were 27,670 couple* married in Eugland and 
Wales, whole marriage* were duly registered, and copie* of 
the register* transmitted to the General Register Office. 

'• Of these, the number who did not write their name*, but 
signed with a mark, was—men, 0733; women, 13,021." 

“ The proportion per cent, of those who signed with a mark 
in the wliole of England and Wales, in the metropolis, in 
North Wales, and in South Woles together with Herefordshire 
nod Monmouthshire, ia as follows:— 


Men. Women. Moan. 


Eugland and Wales . . . 

32 

48 

40 

Metropolis .... 

11 

26 

1« 

North Wales .... 

31) 

70 

54-5 

South Wale*, including Hereford 
and Monmouth . . . 

46 

50 

51." 


In the tablet of criminal offender* iu England and Wales 
for 1840, a table it given showing the proportion of the differ¬ 
ent degrees ot instruction of criminals in the agricultural ft* 
compared with the manufacturing and mixed counties, and 
with the whole of Eugland and Wale*. The comparative 
proportion of these result* is a* follows 


Unable to ml and wait* . , . 
Bead and writs imperfectly , , . 

Hand and wrKe well. 


Instruction superior to reading 
sod writing welt . . , , . 


38*73 

31 -7* 

33133 

33-1* 


35-37 

3-7* 


*•» 

0-34 

r s 

on 


The proportion of criminal offender* unable to mad and 
write is exactly 7 per cent, more in the agricultural than in 
the manufacturing and mixed counties, while iu the attain-, 
merit of leading and writing weU it if 2| per cent. less. In 
Bedfordshire, the county having the largest proportion cf the « 
population employed in agriculture, the proportion who could , 

* Bedford, Bereflwd, Unoobi, Cambridge, Bachs, tan, Suffolk, i 
Wiita, Qsfard, *afl Jiartbamptoa. 

+ M M d Uwi , Leicester, Surrey, Durham, York, Northaarixtlaad, j 
Staffiatfl; Wat wfak, Chester, end Otoeeuter. I 


rend and write well is little mem than 1 par cent, and In 
Oxfotdririrw per cent., while in the manufeotnring arid' 
satxad counties the lowest proportion ie given in GUmoerin* 
dure, when 4-33 per oent could mod and writ* well. 

Dr. J. P. Kay stated before the Education Committee, In 
1834;—“I have been very strongly impressed, indeed, with the 
extreme iguoranoe of the poem elaane in the large-town* and 
in the agricultural districts, especially of the south of England; 
and being desirous to obtain minute information an that sub¬ 
ject. 1 transmitted to die masters of workhouse* in Norfolk sad 
Suffolk a circular, requesting them to give me an account of 
the number of adult paupers in (heir respective work hottest ‘ 
who could read in a superior manner, decently, or impwCreRy, 
and the number who couid write in a superior manner, do- ‘ 
ceutly, or imperfectly, for each of the respective chut of pau¬ 
per*. 1 am able to,jneeent the committee with the results of 
that investigation." (See Table B.) 

The deficiency which ha* existed in the school-educatiett of 
the poor ia now found to exert an injurious influent)* on oven 
the most popularly cinutituted of (lie mechanics' imtitotiriee. 
For want of good early training, the young men for w ham 
these establishments are designed am indisposed and unable t» 
derive ftom them all the advantage* which they are fitted to'" 
confer. Such of the opportunities of improvement which they 
offer, iu require little effort nf mind and little attention, throe 
which api«eal chiefly to lit# senses, ami affiwtl immediate pint- 
sure—lectures on certain subject*, music, tea-parties, recita¬ 
tion*, Be., arc sought after, but little attention Comparatively 
is given to the studies which the chums are intended to carry 
ou iu grammar, arithmetic, mathematics, and Science gene¬ 
rally. As might be expected under throe circumstance*, the 
support given to them institutions is fluctuating and uncertain. 
At the commencement of each quarter them ia a rush of sub¬ 
scriber* ; the librarian is oppressed with application* for books, 
the closaro till, the supply of newspapers is deficient. Scarcely 
a month has pasted when there ie “room end range enough,'' 
especially in the; class-room. In addition to this, eaoh quarter 
nearly two-thirds are new member*. Many of those who leave 
return after an absence of three or six months; but vtry first 
remain long cumiecied with the institutions. In the libvary, 
wniis of fiction ore chiefly in demand; even poetry ia Utile in 
request, and scientific book* generally remain quietly on the 
•hclvro. 

The true Theory of Education can only be developed by 
coneideriug what the living is on whom it i* designed to ope¬ 
rate. Education ia, according to ita etymology, the landing 
nut or uuiuiding of the human powers. It is obviously there¬ 
fore a meant for a certain purpose. To learn what that pur- 
poee it we must refer to experience, aud we must investigate the 
capacities of the human being. Throe being ascertained, edu¬ 
cation is, Ju any particular case, au instrument for developing 
them. Now we know that man has not only physical and it*, 
trllectnal, but also moral and spiritual faculties, all of which 
(education ought to take under ita care. That education is in¬ 
complete which neglects any one of these faculties; and that 
education discharges ita functions imprrfeetiy which does not 
cultivate the faculties iu such degree that their action may be 
well adjusted, and their general working harmonious. Bat if 
there appear to ba any one of the faculties apart from whom , 
influence the net work indifferently or produce baneful results, - 
and which is found when in healtb&il vigour to strengthen and 
controlrthe whole uatore, this power ought to receive the chief 
attention. The work, then, of education it to fetter, rtracgth sp, 
and raise the physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual capa¬ 
bilities at man; but cepechdly his moral and spiritual capa¬ 
cities, which alone can govern the other*. Some affipeetont 
deduction* flow ftom these principle*. Rdoeatlnn ought to bo 
universe] both in reUlioo to each individual and the nmn* 
uity at large; for it ought to be oo-axteueive with the capabili¬ 
ties on which it i* intended to act. It ie contrary to the eon- 
etitution of man and to the darigtia of flod for any one uf our 
capacities to rssnaia undeveloped. They err who neglect to 
ednesto the body, and they alee err who negicot Jo edueeto the 
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wind. 71 mm (non represent two different classes of roeu. A 
cousin school of philosophy at least makes light of religious 
education; physical education also has been lamentably ne¬ 
glected.by the teachers of religion. The latter error is now 
disappearing, hut the former hew been gaining ground; and 
this error is the more to bo deplored because its consequences 
most lie serious and lasting. If anyone, certainly the reli¬ 
gions faculty may be considered as the moving power of the 
human being. - But for the peculiar political cireunutancat of 
England, any system of popular education which omitted | 
direct religious culture would probably have been considered j 
by thinking men as defective. The difficulties which stand in i 
the way of an adjustment of conflicting claims may he nume- ! 
roue and great, and they may account for the diffusion of the j 
mistake in question; but no difficulties can exense, much less 
justify, a departure from truth. Principles must lie steadily I 
asserted under adverse as wall as favourable circumstances, and 
the result will at last prove far more satisfactory than anything 
which can ensue from’ expediency. Keliginn in education is 
all-important and indispensable, nor must the friends of a pro¬ 
gressiva civilisation be detened from proclaiming the fact by 
any apprehension that it may in some respects tie turned to a 
had account. 

In truth a religious training is die only way of forming nidi 
a character as the trials arid duties of life require both among 
the rich slid the pour. The mere acquisition of knowledge, j 
and even of habits of reflection, cuu do very little towards real j 
happiness. What the people want is true wisdom and moral j 
power, without which life is a scene of conflict and misery ; { 
but wisdom and moral }»wer are the peculiar gifts of religiun, j 

Morality, therefore, should be taught in the schools in con- j 
itexioti with the sanctions of religion. Apart from religious ! 
sanctions morality may direct, hut cannot control. Morality j 
-snay enlighten and it may enjoin, but of itself it is powerless : 
to govern; it is preceptive, not impulsive, pointing out our i 
path, but not urging us on to pursue it. Now it is power : 
rather than knowledge that man wants; and all genuine power , 
fur moral purposes has its source in religion. It may he well l 
to remember that these distinctions of morality and religion are ! 
factitious and arhitsary; they are not recognised in the Chris- ! 
tiau revelation. Religion includes morality, or rather, is mo- j 
ratify as wall as religion, comprising in itself whatever is neces- j 
dry for man to know, do, and be, whether in this state or the ' 
next, in order to fuliil the Divine will, to perfect his character, , 
and work out his highest good. Consequently, he that is well ; 
trained iu the knowledge and practice of the Christian religion | 
has received both a moral and religious education, and is iitly j 
prepared for the duties of life, , 

From this it will he seen that the religious education here ' 
demanded is not of a dogmatical, much less a sectarian kind; j 
hut such instruction as may enlighten the mind o( tint child j 
end the adult; and such a discipline as may work the imbue- i 
turn into the character till it “ leaven the whole lump." 

It is not a little curious that in regard to education we may 
lake a lesson from the ancient Persians,* who, according to 
Xenophon, removing education from the hands of the parents 
into the hands of the Rate, gage the same attention to the moral 
training of the young as is now under the best circumstances 
given to their intellectaal instruction, and so brought them up 
under the influence of precept and example, that die state was 
saved from the painful necessity of inflicting punishment, in 
consequence of having token such preventive measures as re¬ 
lieved ths youth from the desire of what it low and unjust. 
MwiilagriiLthem were a practical science, the principles of 
wtycilLiiere first taught by word of mouth, and then by actual 
aaaraplflt and by daily practice, 

, Tha morals taught in pommy schools should have a regard 
to dmestia aud social duties, or the obligations which on in- 
dividual owes to hit family aud to.the slats. The instruction 
sfceobi consist not of dry prscepts, but should appeal to the 
I >SO*i and offset tout, that it may both develop them end gain 

* Net that «re suppose Xenophon represents s mil sute of society; 
Wet ail ep tsS isw ers jsetsewdnstte seif he W. 


such a reception in the breast of the scholar as to become the 
living power which governs his conduct. It is strange that a 
subject such as moral instruction ami training, which is of 
paramount importance, should hitherto have beau almost neg¬ 
lected in the education of the chilfhmof the peer. Nor is it 
much lew strange that the nation should bate pawed through 
dangers and difficult in of no insignificant kind within the lost 
half century, suffering so little from aathmeksen the part of 
a population who bail never bent instructed in their social • 
duties. 

The preceding remarks lead also to the conclusion that the 
culture which is a part of education is in itself an end, if in¬ 
deed it is not the great end of education. The husbandman 
sows the seed in order to produce grain; tha teacher disciplines 
the faculties diet be may bring them into healthful activity. 

In both cases there is an adequate end, arwult in which the 
agents may satisfactorily real. Education can have no higher 
object than the creation of happiness lry means of the forme* 
lion of character. This is tlw great object of the Deity him¬ 
self; and even if the power which education given is regarded 
as an instrument, ns a meant to tome outward result, still the 
mental and moral culture is a good in itself. It is important 
therefore that the purposes of education should be kept in 
their proper rank. That which is secondary must not, how¬ 
ever good, be thrust into the first place; and above all, that 
must nut he altogether lust sight of, which in reality is iu itself 
a roost im|Kirtant result, if uot the great end of education. 
Tlw formation of character, then, to make (so to speak) true 
men and women, linings with their faculties complete, and, in 
consequence, with all their internal sources of happiness 
entire, full, aud active—this should lie an object carefully 
studied and diligently pursued. But here even superior mimls 
halt behind the truth, making the chief oiiject of education 
some extrinsic result—such as, in the cose of moles, fitness for 
the duties of their station iu life; in the cose of females, such 
as may prepare them to be pleasing wives aud useful mothers 
—aims excellent in tliemsalvvs, hut scarcely entitled to hold 
the first rank, if for no other reason than this, that on outward 
accomplishment does uot of necessity imply such an inward 
culture as will ensure health sod vigour of character, and that 
durable and growing happiness which atteuds on genuine per¬ 
sonal excellence. 

The real nature of education considered as an instrument 
may also be gathered from these remarks. If (he subject on 
which education oswiates is intellectual and moral iu its cha¬ 
racter, and 4he effects which it labours to produce ’and the 
aims which it ought to pursue, also intellectual and moral, 
the instrument must be of a similar kind. Setting aside then 
so much of it os is designed for a physical result, education is 
a mental aud moral influence; hi other words, it is mind act¬ 
ing on mind; it is a superior acting on an inferior character; 
it is human thuught aud human sympathise brought to hear 
on kindred elements in the bosoms of the young; it is the 
power of religion living and breathing in one soul, going forth 
into another, aud kindling within that other corresponding 
vitality. Whence it is obvious that much of what is called 
education dues not deserve the name; that a mechanical 
routine is not education, nor dexterity of band, nor skill in 
shaping certain forms, nor the utterance of articulate sounds. 
If sd, then reeding, writing, and arithmetic, hew well soever 
they may he taught, ought not to be dignified with the name, 
though they mjf in favourable circumstoneee contribute some¬ 
thing to education. It in equally clear thpt no genuine edu¬ 
cation can be imparted by om educator to large numbers of 
pupils of different ages and different ca p aci ti e s assembled to¬ 
gether iu the tame place. Little con be dune excepteeek scholar 
comes into immediate contact with the educating mind, pram 
that mind each pupil mutt draw the power which will quicken 
and call forth his owe power*; and to determine hew, in the 
com of flic education of the children of the poor, this earn- 
rouniaatioa it to be seemed, i* an object At pore meant im¬ 
portance. 

The tenor of these cheenteriam hm detenu inod another thing. 
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namely, «lut ought to be (lie prevailing (pint and whet Da 
discipline of a Mhool. School in reality bold* the plaoe of 
home; home is God's school, hut since p w en t modes of Hfc 
do not permit the parent to give bit child • suitable training, 
be transfers education to the school. The school therefore 
should approximate at clnsety at possible to the borne. Now 
in theory the homes of this land are Christian homes; the 
school in ca wset p r e ues should bo a spit of Christian homo. 
Saeh o anion of terms calls up in tin mind ideas of gentle¬ 
ness, forbearance, end affect ion. Those then ere the moral 
qualities which ought to prerail in die school. If so, severity 
end harshness must be banished as incompatible with the ob¬ 
jects far which schools sue instituted. Nor are they only in¬ 
compatible, bat they am actually preventive and subversive of 
those objects. The display of every moral quality produces 
its like in those who habituallyjsitness it; and unlast tire aim 
in school-training is to produce a severe, harsh, and unloving 
character, severity and harshness must be studiously avoided. 

So also the intellectual influence employed should be sueh 
at is likely to strengthen the mental powers. The chief good 
of education is not to be looked for in outward results, nor eveu 
in the amount of knowledge communicated, but rather in such 
habits of mind,—power to flx the thoughts on any given object, 
to comprehend malty particulars at one view, to resolve a com¬ 
plex subject into its compoiumt elements, to endure lengthened 
exertion, to carry determinations into practice, to liud resources 
for thinking and far happiness within—as may fit a young 
person for discharging his duty tinder all circumstances. Mere 
instruction therefore it not education, but simply an instru¬ 
ment of education. The aim Should lie so to inform tfaemind, 
as by the very act of informing to develop and strengthen its 
powers. The instruction then that deaden* the appetite for 
knowledge and overloads flic powers is not education, but 
something foreign to its nature. 

The teacher should follow Nature in her order of unfolding 
flie faculties; lie must address those first which appear tint, 
and he mutt carefully abstain from anything calculated to 
force any natural power into premature activity, or to overwork 
any faculty. Now the sight, the hearing, and the touch arc 
the gifts of nature which ate earliest developed. Hie power 
of reflection comes later. The mind of a child is an empty 
storehousr; the eye, the ear, and the touch are rite portals 
through which this storehouse is supplied with matter, which, 
received and laid up, is operated upon by the mind, pursuant 
to its own law*. If then the senses are the first of our faculties 
which are fit for use. the senses should receive the earliest at¬ 
tention of the teacher, A child con immediately observe; 
therefore the power of observation should tie first cultivated. 
It it important that all tire artists should receive cultivation, 
not merely for the information of which they may be made 
the vehicle, but also with a view to that training which is first 
among the purposes of education; but the eye may take pre¬ 
cedence, as the tense of sight cams* first in the order of natural 
sensibility. At a very early period lbs teacher should begin 
to show bis scholar how to use his eyes and other tenses, both 
by words and by rxamptee; and as the other faculties are 
found to expand, to should they lie from the first taken under 
his festering care, that by exercise he may bring them to act 
harmooiuasly and efficiently. 

It is howwver necessary that education should be also re¬ 
garded ss a means to tome outward result, and here the social 
distinctions of life present themselves to out attention and 
modify our views.* It it ebvioot that a child should kan that 
which Will host prepare Him far the labours, the trials, and 
the doiiei through which he will bare to pus- In other 
wonts, the children of the pore ought to be taught what most 
couoerno them to know, what they will have immediately to 
do, tad what, other things remaining the same, will prove the 
»ost fruitful source of happiness, At tbs taint time, the 
primary object of ed treat ion,—the format i on of character*— 
should alto he kept in view; and the discipline through which 
a child ought to he conducted, and the subject* of knowledge 
a ho planed bofera him, mast bt de te r m ined by a joint 
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reference to his capacities and hit probable future station to 
Ufa* ■ ■* 

Now hr treating of the mem external fates of rinndia. 
health of the body is the first thing that demands our attention. 
The body is the instrument by which the mind exaeutet tea 
purposes, and by which therefore mm* of the good which edn- 
cation dots, aaakao itself felt. It would oomaqiMofiy oasm to 
he of the first importance that this instrument should bo kept 
in the highest state of efficiency. But this is an eod wMeh 
cannot be attained if men are brought .up in total i g nero nos of 
the structure of their bodies and of the laws of health. Area 
the first thsrefare children should bo h abit ually taught to know 
fee conditions on which health depends; such re relate to the 
state of their dwellings, fit* condition of their persona as to 
cleanliness and other mitten of the like kind, of which not 
only the labouring classes, hut many others are extremely 
ignorant. Vet knowledge of this kind p o ss tre ss no plaoe 
hitherto even among the plant which ban boon propounded 
for improving popular education. There it no peculiar dis¬ 
unity iu oommunicating toe requisite knowledge, and on As 
part of the young the recejaian of it would he esey and ploo- 
sant. If we meeanre knowledge by it* real useAdnore, that is, 
its power to promote happiness, what comparison is there be¬ 
tween this information and a knowledge of geography, history, 
or other tilings of the kind t A man may bo ignorant of all 
these matters, and yet Jive a virtuous, happy, and long Ufa, 
but tie caiiimt with impunity remain ignorant of tbo laws of 
health. The most absurd and the mast injurious prejudioos 
prevail on this point among the people; and in general tfasty 
imagine that sickness, disease, mid death depend on cantos 
altogether beyond their reach, on luck or chance, and that 
they have nu other resource than passive submission. 

It is alto by means of the body that the children of the poor 
will have to get their bread. They should bo taught to know 
this os a feet, re a simple piece of infennation, which involves 
neither merit nor demerit, neither honour nor dishonour. For 
such exeroiact of the body as they are likely to be called to, 
they ought from an early period to tie prepared while oteuhool 
by an industrial training. 

This remark comprises much more than a demand of bodily 
labour from the young. It involve* such a course of mstrue- 
tinn re may best prepare them far their future occupation*. 
There is no pursuit in life—not even that which is most me¬ 
chanical—which does not de|iend on, or is not connected with, 
certain principles; for all manual labour is only tbs carrying 
out ami realisation of results fur which science lire prepared 
die way. It is npially certain that there is no labour which 
igay not be lighleued or relieved by knowledge. A good edu¬ 
cation therefore would make the labourer acquainted with the 
facte and principles on which his art is built; and thus enable 
him to enjoy the rational and sustaining pleasure of working 
undentandingiy, with a view to a given result, and labouring 
therefore in a manner fitted to improve his character at a men 
,et well as hia efficiency re a workman. 

In the hnucss too of the working classes, particularly j n the 
manufacturing districts, a change is most desirable. What¬ 
ever time may be occupied in school duties, there are many 
hours whit* a child spends during which the teacher has no 
influence oyer him; and these are the very times when the 
young are most susceptible of impressions; when the moral 
and intellectoal capacities open to surrounding influences, end 
receive them readily and retain the impression deeply, la file 
actual state of things, then, the rate teachers of the young 
their parents, their brothers and sisters, their playmate*, their 
casual companion*—hi on* word, their borne. And what 
aunt that borne ho for mural or fee sutoUeotoai ifikmetion, 
Amu which the mother it absent fee pester pastor her time, 
bring occupied in fire factory from five at the morning fill six 
or seven at night f Another toother is indeed at home fa rare 
case;, but she has from her girlhood up to her motimHoad been 
trained in o factory, and knows scarcely anything of good 
housewifery* oral still Use of the moral obligations under which 
she stands to her children. The children thtmsolvos also are 
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sent to the factory to work long before they could under any 
system have received a proper training. But they eoon earn 
enough to moke them feel independent of their parent*, who, 
having perbap* for year* derived the chief mean* of iupporting 
the fondly from the earning* of three or four elder children, Itave 
become idle, loet their charaotor, and have uotrto ttruggle 
With tbeee cider children for the maintenance of their own au¬ 
thority, i intend of being, at the most critical period of their 
lives, tlieir guide* and friend*. 

No small part of these evil* mult* from the employments 
female* in mill* and factories; nor can they be effectually 
removed by any other mean* than on act of the legislature, 
which should prohibit such an occupation to female*altogether, 
or at least to the mother* of families. A great change would 
ha effected in hundred* of families which are supported by 
factory labour if such a law were to pass, and if it were ac. 
companied by an efficient system of education for female* of 
ffie working classes. In the ordinary state of society all tliat 
should he peculiar in a females education would t>e left to 
her mother. But among a large port of the manufacturing 
clones there are not mothers who could give anything ap¬ 
proaching to the requisite education. There is then no other 
resource but the school. It is altogether impossible that the 
labouring classes, at least of the manufacturing districts, cau 
ever be happy until a new and improved race of mothers ap¬ 
pears. In addition therefore to the educational requisites 
already mentioned, it is necessary that there should be a sufffc. 
eient number of girls' school* in which the ordinary arts of 
domestic life—-baking, brewing, cooking, eewing, knitting, 
making and mending—should be taught; in which the children 
should be trained to personal neatness and propriety; to com¬ 
mand their temper, to regulate tlieir passions, to know and 
feel the importance of tlieir actual and their coming duties. 
Aud since it is obvious that the mi nil of a child cannot under¬ 
stand many of the duties of women, there should be institu¬ 
tions to receive the children when they leave the school, insti¬ 
tution* so ordered that tlieir hours and discipline may lie suited 
to young women engaged in and destined fur manual labour; 
and presided over by matrons whoso character would he a 
guarantee that all would hr done to instruct and traiu their 
scholars fur their future duties, whether as domestic servants 
or mothers of labourers' families. This matter is of vital in¬ 
terest to tlw working man, tuitl therefore to the country, for it 
mattere little wimt the labourer's earnings are, what his own 
intelligence is, if he lias not a thrifty, kind-hearted, sensible, 
and industrious wife. 

Among the changes desirable oil the part of the parents is 
the existence of a disposition to provide uut of tiicir own se- 
sources suitable means for the education of tlieir children. 
That it is their duty to moke this provision when they have 
the power is unquestionable; and although it is too muck to 
expect at the present, yet something may tie done towards it, 
and tlse complete fulfilment of the duty may be looked to us 
an ultimute eud. There is nothing hut their own exert ions 
which can bring to the labouring classes all the good that 
education can convey. The charity of education, like charity 
of every kind, tends to pauperise those whom it aims to bene¬ 
fit : and so long as the education of the poor depend* on the 
effort* of rival aud conflicting parties in religion or in politics, 
it is impossible that the power thus gained should not be used 
in order to further the opinions and interests of the several 
factions. In the mean time the people are regarded and treated 
as instrument* for a purpose, and tlieir education is shaped 
and varied nqt by a regard to what is absolutely best, but to 
what is conducive to tlw ends of the party which direct* it. It 
is true that good has resulted from the efforts of individuals 
and of societies by which such education as tbe poor have re¬ 
ceived ha* been conducted during a century. It is equally 
true that these voluntary exertions have in mauy case* sprung 
from pure and enlarged benevolence. Still they could not 
under the circumstance* fail to be accompanied by a large 
amount of sectarian and potty feeling. At the present hour 
this is peculiarly tbe cose. The church is arrayed against 
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dissent, dissent is arrayed against tbe church, in competition 
ft* tbe largest short in the education of the children of the 
poor; aud die rivalry is iu greater or less activity through 
every town aud village of the kingdom. 

The magnitude of the evil and of the interest* which am at 
stake seem to demand the intervention of the government by 
meant of a general and truly notional education. But tbe 
conflict of parties giret little reason to expect this at present 
Still tbe government is doing something; but tbe remedial 
measures employed cannot overtake tbe disorder. Perhaps 
after all, the eud to be aimed at is, that the people should 
seriously take the education of tlieir childreu into their own 
bands, or entrust it to proper penanx of their own choice. 
This end may be facilitated by .that love of independence 
which has hitherto been a marked feature in tbe character of 
Englishmen, who do uot like |ithera government or individuals 
to be obtruding on tlieir private concerns. 

Nor ore tbe pecuniary mean* of tbe poor altogether insuffi¬ 
cient for this important object. Exceptions at present must be 
made for large classes of workmen, but iu general there ore 
comparatively few families in which, with a wise economy, 
something could not be spared for education. If however the 
principle of association could be brought into operation in con¬ 
nexion with cdnciition, the difficulties would be much dimi¬ 
nished. Already there are self-sopportiug dispensaries—hospi¬ 
tals for the body, why uot self-supporting uuneries for die 
mind? As it is, the poor now pay iu the large towns 
nearly the same sum of money for a bad education far iialf 
their children, which under proper arrangement* would secure 
an excellent education for all their children. Let us suppose 
popular schools to be established, each containing one hun¬ 
dred children; and that each family supplies two scholars. 
Fifty families would constitute a school-union. The se¬ 
veral unions in each neighbourhood might be formed into 
a district-union, the district-union* formed into county-unions; 
die county-union* into one grand national union. Let six- 
|iencc a-week he, by the laws of die union, paid for each 
child, ami on income is secured for each school of 130/. per 
mmum. For the guaranteed salary of 130/. a year a compe¬ 
tent master would iu time tie obtained, who should lie required 
to procure uu assistant. School-rooms and school apparatus 
might lie supplied by the state either as a gift or by loan*. 
Then there are the rooms in which Suuduy-seboals are 
taught, the greater part of which are left unoccupied during 
100 hours out of lfiti of which every week consists. With the 
aids that would preseut themselves, the people in the larger 
towns at least could, without serious difficulty, provide school¬ 
rooms fur themselves, if they did little more to repay loons 
than lay up the savings which would ensue from tlieir making 
use in each district of their own school-room for transacting 
the business of their existing clubs and unions, instead of re¬ 
sorting, os Uiey now generally da, to tbe public-house, where 
all have to jay a rent, not tbe less exorbitant for being mostly 
indirect, and where many barter away their resources and tlieir 
character for preseut gratification, to be followed by future 
pain to themselves and their families. 

In giving a brief notice of what has recently been done for 
tbe improvement of education in England, tbe efforts of govern¬ 
ment claim chief attention. These efforts have proceeded an 
the principle of stimulating and expanding the agencies which 
ore already in existence, rather than of supplying the means 
for establishing a general aud uniform system of education 
under the control of the state. For several yean past, grant* 
of 20,000/. per annum have been made by parliament, and 
distributed chiefly through the National and die Loncasterian 
schools, in furtherance of education. The following are tbs 
chief regulations made by the “ Committee of Council on 
Education," aa given in a document ordered by tbe House of 
Common* to he printed, October, 1810. The sum to be dis¬ 
bursed wot 30,000/. Every application for a grant is to be 
made in the form of a memorial, addressed “ To tbe Right 
Honourable the Lords of tbe Committee oPCeundl on Edu¬ 
cation." The right of inspection will be required by tbe Com- 
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mhtM iu all com: an arrangement hasten mad* by which 
the Established Church, through its spiritual bead, the Artfa- 
bubop of Canterbury, concurs with this regulation: the in* 
spectom will not interfere with the religions instruction, or dis¬ 
cipline, or management of the school, it being their object to 
collect facts and information, and to report the result to the 
Committee in council. Before any application for aid » 
entertained, the Committee require to he satisfied, by reference 
either to the inspectom or to toe National or British and Foreign 
School Society, that toe ease is deserving of assistance, that 
there are no charitable or other funds or endowments which 
might supersede the necemity of a grant, that toe site of the 
school-house has been obtained with a good legal tenure, and 
tint, by conveyance to trustees, it has been duly secured for 
the education of the children of the poor; that it is reasonable 
to expect that the school will bo efficiently and permanently 
supported, lu the buildings not less than six square feet are 
to be provided for each child. Those who receive grants must 
agree to submit to an audit of their building account, and to 
furnish report* of their schools. For every 10«. to lie granted 
by die Committee, the means of educating one child at least 
must he provided. If any school is not in connexion with 
either of the Societies before named, tin* Committee will not 
entertain toe case, unless some special circumstances are exhi¬ 
bited u to induce their lordships to treat the case as special.*’ 

The aid of the state is thus conniied, so far os it concerns 
pecuniary means, to giving assistance in building new school- 
houses; but, indirectly, other important advantages will ensue 
from it. In the cose of schools which they are invited to visit, 
the inspectors are instructed to offer advice for their improve¬ 
ment : to give encouragement to no plan of eduratinn in which 
intellectual instruction is not subordinate to the regulation of 
the thoughts and habits of the children by the doctrines and 
precepts of revealed religion. “ The reports of the inspectors 
are intended to convey snrh further information respecting Hfls 
state of elementary education in Great Britain as to enable 
parliament to determine in what mode the sums voted for the 
education of the poorer classes ran be most usefully applied. 
With this view reports are to lie made on the state of particu¬ 
lar districts, and how far the interference of government or of 
parliament can be beneficially exerted by providing additional 
means uf education.'' “ Acting on the principle of assisting 
local exertions, the Committee of Council have prepared (and 
published) a series of plans of srhool-houses, in which are 
exhibited those improvements which are suggested by an ex¬ 
tensive comparison of the results of rxjicrieuee,’' accompanied 
by “ specifications, working drawings, and estimates, as well 
as forms for making contracts with builders, Ac.’’ 

The aid thus given by the state has produced beneficial re¬ 
sults. The grants made by the Committee of Council since 
1839, amounting to 58,000/., have lieen expended it) the erec¬ 
tion of schoolrooms, file outlay fur building which amounts to 
nearly 198,000/.: the sums necessary beyond the grant have 
been supplied by private benevolence. By these means school 
accommodation has been acquired for 308,080 children. Tlie 
government inspectors have been welcomed in every comity 
into which they have been sent. In England, brsideH flic 
school* which have lieen aided by jrablic grants within these 
two years, 380 schools have recently invited inspection. 

The National Society has of late, assumed a degree of 
vigorous activity which promises to lead both to the extension 
and to the improvement of elementary education. The chief 
instrument to effect these purposes bo* been the establishment 
of Diocesan Boards, whose olject in each case “ is to awaken 
a disposition in the rich to impart bountifully, and in the poor 
to receive grateferlly, the means of education; to imprere on 
wealthier places the duty of assisting others: and to provide 
that the instruction given shall he of a proper kind, and shall 
include an elementary knowledge of all toe principles necessary 
to fswpare toe young os well for time as for eternity.” An in¬ 
spector for fire dMwt of Salisbury, and one also for the diocese 
of Chester, hm ScR appointed; several other dioceses " desire 


to participate in the advantage* of fitU (netware.” Training* 
schools have been established in soma dtoatm, and other* an 
preparing to establish them. The Die resaw Boards give Han- 
(ton to educational statistic*. Some of them appropriate a 
part of their foods to the (section of school-booms; others 
assist in increasing the salaries of teadien and improving the 
routine of schools. Katending their care beyond die labouring 
classes, the Diocesan Boards intend to establish schools 
(“ Middle Schools ”) far the children of the com me rcial and 
rlktdle classes, and they have already made some progress. 

Something has been effected for toe improvement of the eye* 
tent of mutual instruction which k universally employed hi 
tlie Bell and Laticasterian schools, by the introduction,'In a 
few instances, of toe educational improvement* commenced 
by John Wood, Esq., and detailed in hie “ Account uf the 
Edinburgh Sessional School,” the great merit of which consists 
in their tendency to make the pcnoeaweTof instruction an in¬ 
tellectual discipline, as well as a pleasurable occupation, by 
means of judicious methods of tuition and suitable moral in¬ 
fluences. A mure raretil improvement, and one more fitted 
for large number*, is found in what is termed the " mixed 
method," a method which combines simultaneous instruction 
on the part of the master with the mutual instruction conducted 
under his supervision by the scholars themselvts; and iu some 
instances efforts arc made, hy means of instruction given out of 
school-hours to the better pupils, to train up a lest insufficient 
class of assistant*. " 

The most important results may be anticipated Aram the en¬ 
lightened spirit with which Dr. J. P. Kay, secretary to tlie 
Committee of Council on Education, presides, under tlie di¬ 
rection of that council, over the ehnnge* that ore in progress. 
Among his many efforts, those which he has made to provide 
a gpiiluhle education for the pauper children of the country, 
amounting in number to 38,8.13 under sixteen years of age, are 
of great moment, not only for the direct good which they will 
effect for a neglected class, but alto for the impulse which the 
improvement of snch a claw must give to education in general, 
Mott valuable information at to what it being done, os well os 
to what it needed, it contained in the “ Report to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, on the Training nf Pauper 
Children,'’ 1811. The volume comprehend# a foil account of 
what has lieen accomplished, and of wliat is attempted, in the 
Training School at Battersea near Condon, established and for 
the most jail hitherto supported by Dr. Kny and Mr.TiifoelL 
The work should be in tlie hands of every friend of papular 
education, at presenting the results of inquiries made in the 
best popular schools on tlie Continent, and particularly os pro- 
renting the best of what has hitherto been effected for supplying 
a well-trained class of teachers. Tlie design is to educate— 
1, preparatory classes of students and pupils; 2, a r.lass of can¬ 
didates ; 3, a class of scholars. Pupils of the first class are 
examined at the etui of tlie first year, and, if approved, receive 
a certificate as candidates of the training-school: tlie candidates 
dho make due proficiency pass at the end uf tlie second year 
into the rank of scholar; and in their turn, the scholars in tlie 
third year, on evincing suitable improvement, receive the cer¬ 
tificate of master. Hitherto tlie training-school has not passed 
the jireparatory stage; the routine for the classes in this stag* 
is given in til* Table F. 

Similar Table* for the education of the more advanced 
daises, os conducted in Continental schools, are given in the 
book ; in which Tables, among oilier point* worthy of com¬ 
mendation, two subjects of instruction deserve special mention: 
“The mean* of improving tlie health and condition of the peo¬ 
ple;” “ Instruction in the law and duties of a cltisen.” Not 
only however is the range of instruction iu the school at Batter- 
tea commensurate with the duties for which tlie young man 
are training, but the methods prawned are no less effective than 
new in relation to the great branches of instruction which now 
constitute and (bote also which ought to enfrr into the ele¬ 
mentary education of the country. The religious deportment 
appears to be conducted in thrlnst satisfactory manner. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE A. 
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880,000 
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*,019 
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• • 
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11*,438 
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40,8*4 in 18JI 

S \,wi 

\ 881 

3 on* 

3,847 
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4.110 
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• • 

- - of 6,3*5 children 
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• 

1.994 

183*. Leeds . . . B It P 

18.1,393 In 1831 
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t.tm 
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only public schools 

’i.OOG 
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3,399 

9.314 

Northampton { } 

30,OUO 

f 1,011 

t MO 

1,816 

1,803 

9 9*6 
9.198 

“Reading . . . It It F 

lVW In 1871 

an 

062 

1,359 

^ Rider •*•••• 

88,218 In 1831 

9,049 

1,830 including 
evening 

8,69 < 

8,175 

1835. lork. 

33,37* in 1831 

1,4*1 

4,191 


Nutr _Tits general molt of all Ihcao towns la, that about onr In IS rereive lomt sort of daily instruction, but unit about uric in S4 an 

•dotation likely to be useful In Leeds only one In 41, in Birmingham, one in 3ft; in Manehnter, one In 35. 
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By GEORGE LONG. 


The importance of this tubjeet it a lufficient reason fur at* 
tempting to explain it in a periodical publication which i* ex¬ 
tensively circulated, while die limiteof this notice must be urged 
and accepted as an apology for an imperfect handling of the mat¬ 
ter. Many erroneous nations prevail on the subject of endow* 
ments for education, some of which may be removed by a brief 
explanation of the nature of these foundations. It is also ge¬ 
nerally supposed that these establishments require to be con¬ 
siderably modified in order to suit the wants of the timet; and 
the seal of some persons, which is much greater than their wis¬ 
dom, would even remodel them entirely. Yu order to under¬ 
stand how far such a remodelling it wanted, we must consider 
the nature of such foundations generally, we must form correct 
notions of their original constitution, and we should know what 
modifications hare already been made in them, and what 
means exist at present for effecting any further changes. There 
are persons who would make quite a new appropriation of the 
bounty of our founders of places of education, and would apply 
it to objects different from those which they have pointed out. 
But some regard is due to the wishes and intentions of dejsirted 
benefactors, simply because they are benefactors; and so long 
as the purposes for which they have given their property con¬ 
tinue to lie useful purposes, it seems difficult to find any suffi¬ 
cient reason for a different appropriation of their bounty. It is 
not enough to say that other purposes more useful might lie 
effected by a different appropriation of these funds, for if this 
is urged to its full extent, it is a reason for a different appro¬ 
priation of all property which an individual gives by testament 
or otherwise. The mere fact of a different appropriation than 
tliat directed by a donor being a lietter nppiopnatiou is no 
ground for legislative inteiference, for the same ground 
applies to all cases of gift where it eau lie shown that the gift 
might In* lietter appropriated. It is a legal pimciple tliat a 
miui may give bit property as he pleases for all legal pur;sites, 
mid it would tie an application of a contradictory principle if 
the legislature were in any given case to apply such {iroperty to 
a different, simply because it is supposed to lie a lietter, purjiose. 
Nor duet it make any difference that property gmn for |iur* 
poses of education it not given, as in the ordinal y rase of a 
gift to an individual, for the benefit of any particular |iersou or 
persons wlm are named, nor that it is intended to hair a per* 
ja-tual existence, and to be incapable of bring dit|KMrd of like 
a gift to an individual ; for it is of the essence of a charitable 
gift (in the legal sense of the word charity, which is hereafter 
explained) to be for tlie benefit of individuals nut named, bat 
only designated, and fur tliat purpose to have a perpetual ex¬ 
istence. If then the positive law of any country shall generally 
permit men to make gifts for charitable purposes, without any 
other restriction than that they shall be legal purposes, it is 
necessary, in order to consistency, that the law shall also allow 
donors to designate the objects of their bounty and to secure its 
perpetual existence. The law of this country does permit 
such gifts for charitable purposes without any restraint on the 
giver, except so far os certain forms of gift may be required, 
and except the condition always implied that the gifts dull be 
for legal purpoees. Any interference then in any given instance 
which shall entirely change the purposes of such gift is on 
anomaly in legislation. 8uch change is not had as law, for it 
is here supposed that the change is hy virtue of a law, lut it is 
bad as legislation, because it is a particular act of legislation 


which contradicts an acknowledged general principle of law. 
The cases in which change# in rise purposes of n charitable 
gift are not open to this objection are only two. Tlic first case 
is when the purposes, though not direct violations of law, are 
clearly injurious to society, and indeed such purposes may, in 
a sense, he considered ns violations of law. The second case is 
when the donor's particular intentions are or have become im¬ 
practicable, owing to change of circumstances or other causes 
which he could nut foresee, and yet his general intention ie 
clearly declared. Here hit general intention is a safe guide, 
and the purposes of his gift may be modified so as to come aa 
near as may lie to hit expressed wish. Hut it must be remem¬ 
bered tliat a man's intentions can only be collected from bis 
acts, and it is nut safe to conjecture wliat lie would have done 
with his bounty if lie were living now, except frpm bis declara¬ 
tions which acconi|iaiiied the gift. In all ra*es where a found¬ 
ation is now remodelled, cither by legislative act or by 
schemes of the Court of Chancery, it is implied that the found¬ 
er's intention is regarded, which menus Ins intention as made 
known, and not what any person might itippoic would Iw his 
intention if lie wcie now living; for different |x>isons would 
impute to him different probable intention, if lie were now 
living; and it would be equally fair for a jierswi to say tliat if 
lie were now living be might have no intcnlion ut all to give 
hit pro{ier(y to charitable purposes, seeing how often such pro- 
jierty fails to do all the good that the donor rniilemplated, 
and teeing alto the less need there it for such gifts now tlinti 
there was founerly. V donor may have given his properly, 
among other pinpi»‘«, for the instructing and hiinglng up of 
children in certain religious doctrines, and in the placin g ot 
certain religious observances; and if such pur|H»es are legal, 
there is no ground for altering them in any resjiert, because 
cntalii persons from religious scruples cannot, or for any other 
reasons do uni choose to, juirtake of the donor's bounty on tlie 
tcrips which be bos prescrilwd. Tlie principle here insisted on 
is tlii*: to lung as there is no general rule of law, or no general 
law, winch prevents a ]ierson from giving bis priqwily for 
■ Inn ilabic purjxises on such trims us he pleases, it is an iiicon- 
sivtmey in legislation, that is, it is bad IrgisUlinn, to irinoilel 
uny particular charitable gift in order that persons may enjoy 
the lieiielit of it who will not comply with tliu donor's tciins, 
, It is n consequence of this ptnn iplc that there ought to be no 
legislative interference uitli any charitable fumidatuiii which 
shall enable any person to have the hem fit of it whom the 
donor did not intend to benefit, until there shall liist be mine 
general enactment which shall limit the jxiwcr of donors for 
charitable purposes in a different way, and to a greater extent, 
than sueh power is now limited. 

An Endowed School in Kuglatid is a school which was es¬ 
tablished and is supjxrrted by funds given and appropriated to 
the perpetual use of such school, either by the king or by 
jirivate individuals. Kndnwed schools may Ire divided, witli 
rcsjiert to the objects of the founder, into (1 rammar-schools, 
anil schools not grammar-schools. A Grammar-school is pro¬ 
perly a school in which tlie learned languages, the Latin and 
tlie Greek, are taught, as will hereafter be more fully ex¬ 
plained. Endowed schools may also be divided, with respect 
to their constitution for the purpoees of government, into schools 
incorporated and schools not incorporated. Incorporated 
schools belong to tlie class of corporations called eleemosynary, 
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which comunthenda college* and hall*, and chartered botpital* 
or almshouse*. 

Endowed schools are comprehended under the general legal 
name of Charities, a* that word i* uaed in the act of the 43rd 
of Elisabeth, chap. 4, which i* entitled 1 An Act to redrew the 
Misemployment of Land*, Good*, and Stock* of Money here¬ 
tofore given to Charitable Uae*.’ 

The charitable use* comprised in the »latute are reduced, by 
Sir Edward Coke in hi* expmition of it, to twenty-one head*, 
of which the following relate to education: school* of learning, 
free school*, scholar* in universities, education and preferment 
of orphans. The legal sense of the word Charity comprise* 
many other thing* beside* endowments for education; such, 
for instance, as gilts for the relief of aged, impotent, and poor 
people, and for repair of bridges and churches. The word cha¬ 
rity has so fur a technical meaning that a gift for benevolent 
purpose* generally, or Tor (lurposes of liberality, is not surli a 
gift 4* the Court of Chancery considers to be within the mean¬ 
ing of the Act of Elizabeth, or within the objects which that 
conrl has, from analogy to the purpose* of the act, declared 
to be charitable. 

Incorporated schools have generally been founded by (lie 
authority of Letters Patent from the crown, but in some case* 
by act of parliament. The usual course of proceeding lias 
baen for the person who intended to give property for the found¬ 
ation of a school to apply to the crown for a licence. The 
licence is given in the form of letter* patent, which empower the 
person to found such a school, and to make, or to empower others 
to moke, rule* and regnlations for it* government, provided 
they are nut ut variance with the terms of tire letters patent. 
The patent also incorporates certain persons and their succes¬ 
sor*, who are named or referred to in it, ns the first governors of 
the school. This was the form of foundation in the case of 
Harrow School, which was founded by John Lyon, in the four¬ 
teenth year of Klizalieth, pursuant to tetters patent from the 
queen. St. Bees’ {School in Cumberland was also founded by 
letter* patent of the 25th of Elizubeth, on the petition of Ed- 
munrl Griudull, Archbishop of Canterbury: the letters (sitcnt, 
which are in Latin (as usual at that time), rerile that “The 
Right Reverend Father in God Edmund Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury bad humbly supplicated the queen to erect, found, 
and establish a Grammar-school (una Schola Grammatical is) 
iu the vill of Kirby Ilcucock, otherwise St. Beglies, for the 
good educution and instruction of the children and youths 
(puororum el juvemun) there, and in the adjoining puts, in¬ 
habiting and dwelling,” ttc. Sometimes the master and u^ier 
are made members of the cor)Kirallon, or the master only. In 
the instance of RrrUmni|wteuil School, which was founded by 
act of parliament (2 & 3 Edw. VI., reciting certain letters 
pateut of Henry VIII.), the corpiration consists of the master 
oitd usher only, of whom the master is appointed by the crown, 
and the usher is appiinted by the master. The lands and other 
property of on incorporated school are vested in the corporation, 
whose duty it is to apply the rents, pursuunt to the terms of the 
donation, in supporting the school, that is, in pnying the master 
ond usher such sums ns they are entitled to receive, and for 
other purpise* necessary for the support of the school. Many 
school endowments arc of a mixed nature, the funds being 
appropriated both to the suppirt of a free-school anil for other 
charitable pur|xiee*. These other purjiosm are very various; 
but among them the imiiui or connection of an hospital or 
almshouse with a free-school is one of (lie most common. 

When there is no charter of incorporation, which is the case 
in a grout number uf school endowments, the lauds mid other 
property of Die school ore vested in Trustees, whose duties a* to 
Am application of the funds arc just the same a* in the caee of 
an incorporated school. If the founder has declared that there 
■hall always lie a certain number of Trustee*, or that the original 
nnmbar shall always be filled up whenever it it diminished by 
deatb ts a certain amount, it is necessary from time to time for 
fib* actual trustee* to add to their numbers by such legal modes 
ofoonveyabo* at (ball vest At achool property in them and die 


new trustee* jointly. These conveyance* 'sometimes cause a 
considerable expense; and when they have been neglected, 
which i* often the case, and the estates have consequently be¬ 
come vested in tbe heir-at-law of the eurviving trustee, some 
difficulty is occasionally experienced in fiuding out the person 
in whom the school estates have thus become vested by opera¬ 
tion of law. When the school property consists of money, tbe 
same kind of difficulty arise*; and money is also more liable 
to be lost than land. 

Every Charity, aud Schools amongst the rest, seems to lie 
subject to Visitation. We shall tint speak of incorporated 
schools. 

The founder may make tbe persons to whom be give* the 
school property on trust also the governor* of hi* foundation 
for all purpiaes; and if lie names no special visitor, it appears 
that such j>ersoni will be visitore as well as trustees. If he 
names a person as visitor, such person i* railed a special visitor; 
and it is a general rule that if the founder name* no special 
visitor, and does not constitute the governors of his foundation 
the visitora, the heir-at-luw of the founder will he visitor; 
and if there is no heir-at-law, the crown will visit by the lord 
keeper of the great seal. The king is visitor of all schools 
founded by himself or bis ancestor*. The duties of trustees 
and visitors arc quite distinct, whether the same persons are 
trustees and visitors, or the trustees and visitors are different. 
It is the duty of trustees to preserve the school property, and 
to apply it to the purposes intended by the founder. In respect 
of their trust, trustees are subject to the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Chancery, like all other trustees; and of course ttiey are 
answcratile for all misapplication of tiic funds. It is the visit¬ 
or’s duty to inquire into the behaviour of the master and usher 
in tlirir respective offices, ami into the gciicr.il conduct of the 
school. He must judge according to the founder's rules, which 
he cumiol alter unless he is empowered by the terms of the 
donation to do so. There seems to lie no reason for sii)i|iosiiig 
that the king, ill respect of royal foundations, has any fuither 
power than other |iersons, and consequently lie cannot alter the 
terms of the donation, unless thin ]»iwer was originally reserved 
to the founder anil hi* successors; hut on tiiis matter there may 
lie some difiereuee of opinion. The visitor, or those who have 
visitorial power, can alone remove a master or usher of an en¬ 
dowed school. The Court of Chancery never removes a 
master or usher when they are part of the cor|iorate liody, on 
the general principle that this court has no power to remove a 
corporator of any kind; and when there is a visitor, or (icraon* 
with visitjrinl power, the Court never attempts directly to 
remove u master or usher, even if they are not members of the 
corporation. 

This is the law on the subject. But law does not always 
regulate the decrees of a court of equity, os will appear from 
the following case The grammar-school of Tideswell wo* 
founded by Robert Pursglove, suffragan bishop of the see of 
Hull, under letters (latent of Queen Elizabeth. Tiie letters 
(intent made the master of the school and his successors, with 
the vicar and wnrdeus of Tideswell parish, a corporate body ; 
and lauds were conveyed to the corporation in trust for the 
school, ami for other charitable purposes. One Brown, the 
master of the school, hail also been collated to the vicarage of 
Tideswell, upon which an information was filed in the Court 
of f Ihaucery, alleging that it was not the intention of the found¬ 
er that one persou should fill both places, and also alleging 
that this union had led to an improper application of the funds. 
The information further suggested that the master should either 
give up the vicarage or be removed from the school. A decree 
was made by Sir John Leach, by which, among other things, it 
was ordered that Brawn should either give up tbe mastership of 
the school, or resign the vicarage. This case is only worth 
citing far the purpose of showing distinctly that the power* of 
the Court of Chancery ate not so great as a man might infer 
from such a decree being made. Ae to tbe vicarage, tbe Court 

* This ease, which is entitled the Attorney-General r. Brawn, is net 
reported, so thr u the writer know*. 
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of CbnMijr lw no jurisdiction to deprive a spiritual person of 
ilia benefice. And it m clearly laid dm by higher authority 
than that of Sir John Leach, that the Court of Chancery “ haa 
no jurisdiction with regard either to the election or amotion 
of corporators of any description. Corporator*, constituted 
trustees, bare tudeed sometime* been, by decree of the court, 
divested of their trust for an abuse of it, a* any other trustees 
would hare been; but that » very different from diverting a 
person of his corporate character and capacity.' (Sir W Giant, 
Attorney-General, c. the Earl of Clarendon, 17 Yea. 498.) 

Trustees of eudowed schools which are not incorporated 
are accountable in a court of equity for the management of the 
school property. But the internal management of the school 
(till belongs to the special visitor, if there u one; and if there 
is no special visitur, it belongs to the founder's heir. Trustees 
of endowed schools, simply as such, ate merely the guardians 
of the property, as already observed, and it is their duty to 
tales care of it, and to apply the income according to the found¬ 
er's intention. It has howeier happened that in schools not 
incorporated the jurisdic turn of the Court of Chanrerj and the 
i til tonal jurisdiction have not been kept quite distnx t, and 
cases have arisen in which it has been found tery diflnult to 
determine what ought to be the proper mode of proceeding. It 
will perhaps lie difficult to find an instance (< xc< pt that of the 
Attorney-General i Brown, and even the effect of that was mil y 
to put the master to lus election j where the Court ot Chancery 
has affected to remove a master nm of a school not incorpo¬ 
rated, though there are cases in which it lias been attempted 
indirectly 

In the case nl Athirstone school, which was founded by 
letters patent of K t liiai« ih, I MU (Hi (torts ot Charity ( omnns- 
simiers, 29th Hep , pait u p Tilt, no express power was given 
to the governors to remove the master. On an inform itiou liemg 
filed hv the master of these bool the chancellor thought that tin 
power ot suspension and utnotimi of the master ought to have 
lieen vested tit the governor* and the bishop of the diocese eon- 
cun folly , and lie referred it to the Muster in Cliancery to 
approve ot some corns intut lorm of such joint regulation Hut 
thu anil other similar cam* are ot very doubtful autliorifv 
Properlv, the removal ot i master is tailv «fiecteil by a person 
appoint! d as v unteir by the founder, and if ths re is no ttirh 
visitor ami uoimitidtr* litir, the proper mode of proceeding 
m such rase ts to apply by petition to the kce|*r of the gn*at 
seal os v isiteir on heh alt of the < rown, and not to the cli mot Uor 
by lull, or by bill .uni ml irin-ttiou Tltere is no doulit that a 
specul visitor, who reeeivi* the prnjnr j lower foi that purpose 
from the founder, can remmi the master of a school, ami it is 
equally eertain that, if the founder lias appointed no speeial 
visitor, the visitornl (kiwi r lx longs to his hnr-at law, if one 
ran be found It may however lie true, as it is sometimes 
asserted, that it would be difficult to hud an instanre in whuh 
the founders heir has exernsed such v isitonal power * 

A free grammar.* hoed is an endowment for tear lung the 
learned languages, or Greek and Latin, and for no other pur-' 
pose, unless the founder has prescribed other thing* to lie taught 
besides grammar This legal meaning of the term grammar- | 
school has li« n fixed by various judicial di eisnuis, and it is 
quite established that, if the founder merely expresses his 
intention to found a grammar school, the school must lie a 
school for teae hing Latin and Greek only If it should hap¬ 
pen that tb» endowment has fur a long time been |>erverted l 
from its proper purposes, this will not prevent the Court of ! 
Chancery from declaring a school originally designed for a 
grammar school to be rtitl a grammar-school, and it will gire 
the proper directions for carrying into eflect the founder's 
intentions, whatever may be die length of time during which 
they have been disregarded. Hus sraa the case with the gram¬ 
mar-school of Highgatr, m the county of Middlesex, which was 
founded by Sir Roger Cholmeley, undvrl etters patent of Quern 
El isab et h , under die title of the Free Grammar-school of 

* See page s* Ot • Observations cm (Jrsmiwsr-reboot*,' by Daalel 
Hack, hereafter sehned to 
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Roger Cholmeley, knight The statute* was* made fat Ml 
by the wardens and governor*, with the content oFth* Bishop 
of London, under die authority of die letters patent. Hie first 
statute ordered that tha schoolmaster should be a graduate, and 
should teach young children thaw A B C, and other English 
books, and In write* and alto in their grammar a* they should 
grow up thereto. An information which was filed against the 
governors charged that the school had bseu converted from a 
free grammarmohool into a mere charity-school, and that die 
governors had in other way* abused their truat. The fketa of 
the abuse were established, but it was shnwu that so ihr hade 
as living memory could go, the school bad been merely a place 
of instruction m English, writing, and orithinatic, and alto 
diet m other resjiect* the statutes hud not lieen observed os far 
hark as the vear 1049, Notwithstanding this, it was declared 
by the chancellor (Eldon) that this was a school originally in¬ 
tended foi the purpose of teaching grammar, and a decree was 
made for restoring the sutuail ai cording to the intention of tha 
founder. The school was accordingly restored, and i*_MW in 
active ojieratum os a grammar-school under a soheas* of the 
Court of ( hancciy (Att -Gen. •. Kail of Mansfield, 2 Rust, 

aoi ) 

A* to teaching something besides ]<alm and Greek in an 
emiowt d school, Lord Kldon oluerve* (Att.-Gen. v. Hartley, 
2 J. 4c W,, >1711), “ if there wosau am lent free grammar-school, 
and il ul all times something more had Item taught ui it than 
merely the dements of the learned languages, that nsag* might 
engraft upon the iiwtilution a light to have a construrtiou put 
iijhiii the endowment different from what would have been put 
upon u it a difiereut usage had obtained." When die founder 
has only intended to establish a giammar-scluiol, and ha* ap¬ 
plied all the fund* to that purpose, none of them ran lie properly 
applied to any other jHirjmsc, however useful it may be,suck as 
tc n lung the modem languages or other branches ot knowledge. 
7 his It gal position ■ annul lie disputed. When the fund* of a 
school haie iu< reused so u to lie more than sufficient for the 
objects contemplated hv the fouudei, tliss Court of Chancery 
will ilircc t ndiatributiou of the me reasnd fund*,but it will still 
nppl) tin funds to objects of the tame kind as those for which 
tin loiiioh i gave his profierty. If thin a fouudei lias given his 
projxrfv soli ly foi tin support of n grainiiiar school, it is incon¬ 
sistent with Ins intuition to apply anv ]rtrt of Hie funds toother 
piir]H»M-*, sueli lot iiistame us pivmg a muster for teaching 
writing unci unthinetic, mid vet tin* has tarn done by Hie 
( imrt of Chancer; m the cose of Monmouth Sehuol (.7 Hum. 
'i.tu. owl m other cases, the foundation of Monmouth 
tiffiil consists of an almshouse, a fric grainmur-scliool for the 
eel taliiin of luijs in Hie Lutin tongue, and other more polite 
literature ami erudition, and a pieaclier Tint letters patent 
de< Ured that ** all issues mil revenue* of lauds to lie given and 
assigned for the maintenanie of the almshouse, school, and 
preacher, should be expended in Hie mishoitalion and inauile- 
nanrf of the jxmr pecijile of the almshouse, of Hie master out! 
uuder-masti r of the school, and of the preacher, anil in repairs 
of the I suds and possessions ot the charity." Not withstanding 
this, the Court of < hancery appointed n writing-master at a 
salarv of till/, per ammtn, to lie paid out of the issues ami 
revenues, and thus if took away hO/ per annum from those to 
whom Hie founder had guen it This wo* done on the autho¬ 
rity of a ease in the year 17»7, whu U waa itself a had precedent, 
and notwithstanding that laird Eldon, during Hie long tune 
that he held the great seal, had constantly opposed such appli- 
eattem of funds whic h were appropriated solely to grammar 
jsirposes. 

laird Eldon's decision in the case of Market Bosworth School 
fAitnrney-General r. Dixie, 3 Russ. 574) established au usher 
in the school, whose sole occupation was to be to inatiw l die 
scholars in English, writing, and arithmetic, and it gave die 
usher a salary of 904. per annum out of the school-funds. But 
ui doing this Lord Kldon merely did what the donor intended. 
Market Beswortb is oue of those grammar-school* m which the 
founder haa directed that athar things should be taught baaidm 
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Imtin andfreek. According to the statutes, the echool wee to 
he divide/nnto two branches, tlw lower echool end the upper, 
end * In the firet form of the lower echool shall be taught the 
ABC, Primer, Testament, and other Knglieh book*.'’ In the 
upper echool the instruction wae couflned to Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew. It ii therefore in this coee ae clear that the founder* 
intention woe carried into effect by the decree of the court, oe 
it ie clear that in thecaae of the Monmouth School euch inten¬ 
tion wae violated. The cose of Monmouth School however fur- 
niehrd a precedent, which lia* been followed in other cnaee; 
and Sir J. Leach, in the case of Sherburn School and Hospital 
(Att.-Gen. v. Gascoigne, 2 M. & K., 017), raid tlmt “he win 
glad of an opportunity of holding, upon the authority of the 
caee before Lord LymJhurst (the Monmouth School caee), that 
the teaching of writing and arithmetic might be well intro¬ 
duced into a icheme for the management of a free grammar- 
echool.’’ 

There ore many grammar-schools, probably a considerable 
majority of the whole number, in which nothing ie provided 
for or nothing intended by the founder except instruction in 
grammar, which, ue the term was then understood, appear* to 
have meant only the Latin and Greek language*. Where pro- 
viaiou it made fur other instruction in addition to, or rather n* 
preparatory to, the grammur instruction, similar mode* of ex¬ 
pression liave often been used by the founder or the makers of 
the statutes. In the founder’s rule* for the grammar-school of 
Manchester, which lias now an income of ubnve 41)00/. per 
annum, it. is said, “ The high-master fur the time lieing shall 
always appoint one of his scholars, ns he tliiuketh In st, to in¬ 
struct and leach ill the one end of the school all infants that, 
shall come there to learn their A H C, Primer, and sorts, till 
they being in grammar,” Ac. In all eases of grammar-schools 
where this instruction is to he given, it was evidently intended 
as a preparation for arid not ns a substitute fur grammar. It 
was therefore clearly an abuse in the case of the Higligutc .School 
to have converted it into a mere school for reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; hut it is equally an abuse in the cose of the 
Manchester .School to make the following regulation as to the 
admission of pupils, which was in force at the time of the 
Charily Commissioners’ Inquiry : “ All linys who are able to 
read are admitted on nppliratiou to the head master into llie 
lower school, where they are instructed in English mid the 
rudiments of Latin by the muster of that sellout. They ure so 
admitted about the age of six or seven." 

Grammar-schools have now for a long time liecn mainly 
regulated by the Court of Chancery, which, though uthwimg 
merely to deal with them in respect of the trusts and the abdi¬ 
cation of the trust-moneys, has in fact gone much fuitber. On 
the whole it lias |ierliap* done us much ugaiint I In- intention uf 
founders—and therefore wrongfully, it* professed doctrine lieing 
to carry the founder’s intentions into effect—as it has for fur- 
theiing the intention* of founders. In saying this, it is not 
meaut to say that it has done more harm than good. 

The court may lie applied to lor the purpose of establishing 
a school where fund* have been given for the purpose, and the 
ohjeet cannot lie effected without the aid of the court. It may 
also lie applied to for the purpose of correcting such a mis¬ 
application of the fund* ns in the ease of the Highgate School, 
which in that instance was equivalent to establishing it. The 
court may also lie applied to, which is n common case, in 
order to sanction the application of the school funds when they 
have increased beyond the amount required for the purposes 
indicated hy the founder. In thi* last cate, however, if the 
school is a grammar-school, though the court will apply pait 
of the funds to other purposes than grammar, as appears hy the 
case of tin* Monmouth School, still it keeps mainly iu view the 
fact of such school being for grammar, in directing the appli¬ 
cation of surplus funds. Accordingly such surplus funds are 
often applied in establishing exhibitions or annual allowances 
to be paid to meritorious boys, who have beeu educated at the 
tohool, during their residence at college. The master’s scheme 
for the regulation of Tunbridge School in Kent, which was con¬ 


firmed by the Court of Chancery, established 10 exhibitions of 
100/. each, which are tenable at any college of either univer¬ 
sity, and payable out of the founder's endowment. It also 
extended the benefits of the echool beyond the limits fixed by 
the founder, and made various other regulations for the im¬ 
provement of the school, having regard to the then annual 
rents of the school estates; as hereafter is more ,’particularly 
mentioned. 

When file application has been an honest one, the schemes 
•auctioned by the Court of Chancery may generally lie con¬ 
sidered as aiming at least to carry the founder's iutentiou into 
effect, and as calculated on the whole to benefit the school. 
But in some cases decrees have been obtained by collusion 
among all the parties to the siiit, against which it is no security 
that the attorney-general is a necessary party to all hills and 
informations about charities. The founder of a school and hos¬ 
pital in one of the midland counties, among other things ap¬ 
pointed that u the schoolmaster should be a single person, a 
graduate in one of the universities of Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge,” Ac.; imd he did “ further will that if any school¬ 
master so to be chosen should marry or take any woman to 
wife, or take upon him any cure of souls, or ]>reach any 
constant lecture, then in every of the said cases lie should 
lie disabled to keep or continue the said school.’’ The trus¬ 
tees dispensed with these restrictions anil qualification*, hut 
afteiwards finding that they could not do this, they applied to 
the Court of Chancery, conceiving that the court had full 
power,or would at least assume the power, to alter the founder’s 
rule*. And they jpdged right. The court ordered, among 
other things, that o clergyman should lie the head master, 
though the founder did not intend to exclude laymen ; and that 
tiie head master was not to be restricted from marrying or tak¬ 
ing upon him the cure of souls, Ac. This mode of deuliug 
with a founder’s rules has uot much appearance of an attempt 
to carry them into effect. If the court can dispense with the 
restrie.tiun as to marriage in such case, there seems no reason 
why it might not assume a similar di*]ieusing power in tiie 
ease of fellowships in colleges. 

This clause about marrying occurs in the rules of several 
grammar-school*, for instance in those of Harrow -School. John 
Lyon, the fouuder of Harrow School, had a wife himself, hut he 
ordered and ruled that the head master and usher of his selionl 
shall lie “ always single men unmarried if the master or usher 
marry, they are to lie deprived. John Lyon's reasons for the 
rule are not stated, hut the reasons may be the same n* those 
for imposing celibacy on fellows of colleges, whatever those 
reasons arc. The rule may be wise or unwise; hut it was 
once observed, amt it ought to he observed still until it is 
altered. 

It remains to mention another matter that cum-erii* the 
management of grammar-schools mid the qualification of the 
musters. It appears from the rules of many grammar-schools 
that religious instruction according to the principles of the 
Church of England, as established at the Reformation, is a 
put of the instruction which the fouuder contemplated; and 
when nothing is said about religious instruction, it is probable 
that it was always the practice to give such instruction iu 
grammar-schools. That it was part of the discipline of such 
schools liefore the Reformation cannot be doubted, and there is 
no reason why it should Imre ceased to be so after the Reforma¬ 
tion, as will presently apjiear. It is generally asserted that in 
every grammar-school religious instruction ought to be giveu, 
and according to tlw tenets of the Church of England ; and 
that no person can undertake the office of schoolmaster in a 
grammar-school without the licence of the ordinary. This 
latter question, it is supposed, was decided in the case of Rex 
v. the Archbishop of York. (6 T. R., 490.) A mandamus 
was directed to the archbishop ordering him to license R. W. 
to teach in the grammar-school at Skipton in the county of 
York, to which he had been nominated and appointed. The 
return of the archbishop was, that the licensing of schoolmasters 
by the ancient canon law used and practised in England, 
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belong* to lie archbishop* and bishops of England; that instance, a* hereafter quoted, which m made in the nig* 

R. W. had refased to be examined; and he relied a* well on of Klimbetb), the schoolmaster, after being chffien by the 

tlie ancient canou law a* upon the canon* confirmed in 1609 governor* of Tunbridge School, i* to be fliat allowed by the 

by Jame* J. (7h» QmifiMioa and Carnal Keclnixuiicat, ordinary alter examination both in learning aud religion. In 

•Schoolmaster.” 77,74, 79.) The archbishop thu* churned *uch a oa*e die ordinary'* licence i* undoulrtedly a* decenary 

the power of licensing all schoolmaster*, but the mailer wa* to the appointment of a master as the governors' choice; but the 

determined upon the cose to which the return applied, namely, existence of such a rule seems to render it probable that in the 

liis power to refuse his licence to the master of this grammar- lime of Elisabeth the ordinary's licence was not necesmry, 

school. The return wa* allowed, and consequently it was unless the founder's rule* made it »o. The form of the licence 

determined that the ordinary hat power to refute his licence supposes the master to have been already duly elected, and, 

to matteisof grammar-schools. As to schoolmasters generally, consequently, independent of the licence, he has every right, 
the practice of obtaining tin- licence of llie ordinary is disrmi- us master of the school, except that, if auy, which the licence 

tinned, and probably it is not always observed in the case of nlteci* lo give. Now the licence merely affects to give tha 

musters of grammiur-scliools. muster }ierinis*iou to teach buy* in grammar, Stc., on the pro- 

Tlie form of the ordinary's licence is tut follows" We give vious condition of Ins buying taken the baths mentioned in the 
and grant to you, A. B., iu whose fidelity, learning, gouil con- licence. If the master refute to take the oaths, the bishop will 

science, moral probity, sincerity, and diligence in religion we refuse his licence. But tlie muster if 'duly elected will still 

do fully ronlide, our licence or faculty to perform tiie ullice of la* muster, amt lie will certainly have Iweli duly elected, if tlie 

master of the grammar-school at 11., hi the comity. Ac., to founder has not made the bishop's approval necessary; aud if 

which you have been duly elected, to instruct, teach, and in- the bishop'* approval is made necessary by the founder'* rub*, 

form hoy* in grammar and oilier useful aud honest lenming the master it not full master till he has obtained the licence, 

and knowledge in the said srliool allowed of and established If the bishop's licenre is not made necessary by the founder'* 

by the laws and statute* of this realm, you hm ing first sworn rules, (he master when duly elected is entitled to tha inlUter 1 * 

in our presence on the Holy Evangelists lo renounce, opjaise, salary; and it is his duty to teach the scholars. If tlm bishop’* 

and reject all and all manner of foreign jurisdiction, power, licence in such case is to go fur anything, lie must have Mime 

authority, and su]H-rioiity.aud to liear faith uml tiur olb-giiuire means of silencing the master, but what those mean* would be 

to her majesty Queen Victoria, Ac., and subscrilie to the thirty- at present it is not easy to conceive. 

nine articles of religion of the United Church of England and It is (he custom in some gramnmr-sclioolt at the present day, 

Ireland, and to tlie three articles of the thirty-sixth canon of ami it mny lie the custom in all grammar-schools, for anything 

1*103, and to all things contained in t^mi, and haring also that the writer knows to the contrary, for ihe master to obtain tlie 
before us subscribed a declaration of your conformity to tlie ordinary's lircuce, even when the founder's statutes have not 

Liturgy of the l.'nited Church of England and Ireland as it reipiired it: and this ap|ienr* to have been tlie case in Rear. tlie 

now by law established. In testimony,'" Ac. Archbishop of York. This rose, however, is clearly misumler- 

Froin this licence it appeal* that the master of every srliool stood, when it is alleged as one of those which show “ that no per- 
wlio is licensed by the ordinoty must be a member nf the sou cun undertake ihe ufiire of schoolmaster in a grammar-school 
Chill ell of England, and must lake the oath uml make Ihe (not the mote duty of giving extraneous instruction, such a* 
subscriptions and declarations which aie recited in the licence, writing or antlum-lir, but tlm general charge of the scholars. 

This question as to the bishop's lirenrc does nut, however, or of liny class in the selimd) without the licence of tlm ordi- 

scvin to tie free from difficulty. In tin- ease befoie tlie Couit n..ry. In w Imm it belongs lo examine, both as to Ids sufficiency 

of Kina's Ileiirli, already referred to, laird Kenyon utm-rml, in in learning, ami as to his sufficiency witli regard to morality 

drliveiiug bis opinion, " that tlie counsel of the archbishop and religion."—(Mr. Finch's Observations, &e., p. 91.) The 
very projierly laid his foundation deeper than the eiuiont of ease of Kkiplon School is also reported as to a dispute enw- 
1(103; be resorted to the ancient canons leceivcd in this renting the right to Humiliate and appoint the master (fl T. R. 
country long In-fnre, and properly said it was immaterial 3f>H); and it docs not ap|H'itr, from the report on this point, 
whether they were made in this kingdom or at tlie coinirils of that the founder had made the Archbishop's licence necessary 
Latcr.ni or Trent; for that os they had Is-t-n received and adopted I in order to the validity of the master's appointment. After 
here, they bail acquired the force of laws in this country; anil to i tin* dispute about the ap|s>iiittiieul was settled, the master who 
Ik- sure, if this were nut so, the world has Ik-cii deceived on this j had been appointed applied In tlie Archbishop for his licence 
subject ; anil nut only the judges in making the several delerini- ; to teach iu tlie school: a fact which rentiers it probable that 
nations upon tins branch of the law, but all the text writers also j such licenre hail hern usual. The Archbishop offered to 
have been under a mistake. In deriding this ease we may j examine the mailer “touching his film-** and sufficiency in 
rely on what Lord Keeper Wright said in Cox's case (1 1*. ■ learning to lie the schoolmaster of, and to traeli in. Ihe grammar- 
Williams, p. 29), that keeping of school* is, by the old laws ; school, and required him to submit to lie examined touching 
of England, of ecclesiastical cognisance ; the several instances hi* fitness amt sufficiency." Widnelt, the master, refused to 
cited by Oughtoii (onto judictorum) go a great way to prove be examined, ami applied to the e.ourt for (hr mandamus 
this, and the statutes referred to—29 F.li*. r. I; 2 Jac. I. which directed the ordinary to license him. The court, for 
c. 4; and 1.1, 14 Car. 11. c. 4—recognise the jiower of the the reasons already stated, allowed the ordinary’s return,— 
ordinary to license schoolmasters. Then on what ground aud thus declaring fliat the ordinary, in such cases, did not Bet 
for what reason is that licence required? By reference to ministerially, and that he might exercise his own judgment a* 
analogous coses, 1 answer, tliat the ordinary may examine per- j tu tlie fitness of tlie {lertoti who applied to him for a licence, 
sons, ecclesiastical persons, presented to him for institution." { But the court did uot determine anything its to Out ne- 
The learned judge concludes thus:—“ Therefore on the ancient j eessity of the Archbishop's licence, though it wa* clear that 
ecclesiastical law adopted in this country iri early times, and j the master, originally at least, thought the licence neces- 
now forming part of the law of the land, on tlie statute law, { sary, nr he would nut have applied for it, and the court by no 
on tlie authority of the two adjudged cases (Cox's and Ruth- j means denied, but rather admitted, die necessity of die licence, 
worth's, 2 Str. 1023, and (him. 4 It), on the analogous cases of St ill the necessity of the licence was tint the matter in dis- 
ecdesiaslical persons presented to die ordinary fur institution, pute, nor the matter tliat wa* decided. The matter determined 
and on the expedience of the thing, I am clearly of ouiuion dial was simply this: the court admitted that die ordinary had 
this return ought to be allowed." the power of granting hi* licence on hi* own term*. 

One cannot assent to the expedience of the thing a* being It is a notion not uncommon at the present day, that Ibo 
part of a legal reason. The other reasons, if true, are sufficient, master of a grammar-school must be a graduate of one of the 
In the rule* of some grammar-schools (Tunbridge school fur universities and in buly orders. There are however , 
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graramar-srixioli in which the statutes do not requite the mu¬ 
ter to be a paduate, and in mme of inch echoole, at least, the 
pretest marten ore not graduates. There echoole are generally 
eahoule with only email endowments, and they ore not of the 
older claec of grammar-school*. It ie aleo by no meant always 
the ooee that the rule* of endowed echoole require the muter to 
be in holy order*. The founder* teem generally to hare con* 
eidered this a matter of indifference, hut many of them provided 
that, if the muter waa in order*, or took order*, be ihould not 
at leut encumber himielf with the cure of loul*. The follow¬ 
ing, which i* the usual form of the article u to this matter, is 
from Sir Roger Manwood'* Statutes for hi* Grammar-School 
of Sandwich:—“ Art. 10. Item, I ordeiue that the master and 
usher be at liliertie cither to remaine single nr to marie, or 
take priesthonde, so he trouble not hymselfe with any benefice 
of cure or worldly business, in such wise that shall hinder bis 
office and diligent attendance in the school.’’ The principle 
clearly was, that the master of a grammar-school should 
devote himself solely to that work; and it wu a good prin¬ 
ciple. The Court of Chancery, as we liare seen, has in various 
case* ordered that the master should lie a clergyman, where the 
founder has not so ordered. In the case of Highgute School 
the statutes do not require the muter to be in holy orders; hut 
this condition wu added by the Scheme of the Muter in 
Chancery. The statutes of this school, however, order that the 
muter shall read prayers in the chape), which seems to imply 
that he should lie in holy orders. Dean Colet, the founder of 
St. Paul’s School, London, ordered hy his statutes tliat neither 
of the muter* of that school, if in orders, nor the chaplain, 
shall have any lieuefire with cure or servico which may 
hinder the business of the school. He ap|minted a chaplain to 
the school (who, we believe, has since been turned into a mu¬ 
ter), thereby appearing to intend that the religious instruction 
should not lie given hy the masters of grammar, who would lie 
folly employed otherwise. 

It has sometimes Iwcu doubted whether a master of a gram¬ 
mar-school could hold ecclesiastical preferment witli it. If 
the founder has not forbidden this, there is no rule of law 
which prevents him. If the holding of the two ofliees should 
cause him to neglect the duties of either, the remedy is just 
the same u if he neglected either of his offices for any other 
cause. 

Many grammar-school* are only free to the children of a 
particular (larish, nr of some particular parishes; but this 
privilege has oecnsionally lieen extended to a grenter surface, 
u in the rase of Tunbridge School. .Some arc ftee to all per¬ 
sons, which is (lie case with some of King Rdward VI.'s en¬ 
dowments. Sometimes the numlirrnf free hoys is limited, but 
the muter is allowed to lake pay scholars, either hy usage or 
liy the founder’s rules. Harrow School whs intended for the free 
instruction of the children of Hurrow parish, but the governors, 
with the consent of rite master, can admit other rhiUlreu into 
the school. At present the practice is for all masters of gram¬ 
mar-schools to take hoarders if they choose, hut in some cases 
tht number is limited. Aloises undoubtedly have arisen from 
the practice of the muter taking hoarders, and the children of 
the parish or township for which the school wu intended have 
been neglected or led to quit the school sometimes in conse¬ 
quence of the bead muter being solely intent mi having a 
profitable boarding-school. But it is certain that in most cases 
die school hu benefited by the master taking hoarders; and I 
this hu frequently been tlie only means by which the school ! 
hu been able to maintain itself u a grammar-school. When 
die situation hu been a good one, an able muter hu often been 
found willing to take a grammar-school with a house, and a 
small salary attached to it, in the hope of making up a com¬ 
petent income hy hoarders. As this can only be effected by 
the matter * care and diligence in teaching, a small neighbour¬ 
hood hae thus frequently enjoyed the advantage of its grammar- 
schooi, wbich otherwise would have been lost. 

• There bat never been any general superintendence exercised 
dm the endowed schools of tbit country. The Court of 


Chancery only i n terfere s when it ie applied to, and then only 
to a certain extent; and visitors are only appointed for particu¬ 
lar endowments; they are also often ignorant of their powers, 
and they rarely exercise them. As many of these places have 
only small endowments, are situated iu obscure parte, with the 
property vested in unincorporated trustees, who are ignorant of 
their duty, tad sometime* careless about it, we may easily 
conceive that these schools would he liable to suffer from fraud 
and neglect, both of trustees and masters; and this hu been 
the case. The object of the statute of Klisabeth wu to redress 
abuses in the management of charities generally; but a great 
many endowments for education were excepted from the 
operation of that statute, which indeed seems not to have hail 
much effect, and it soon fell nearly into disuse. Application* 
for the redress of abuses have, from time t6 time, been con¬ 
tinually making to the Court of Chancery, and Berkhampstmd 
School hu now, for a full century, been before the court. In 
many cases the governor* of schools have obtained act* of par¬ 
liament to enable them better to administer the funds. This 
wu done in the case of Macclesfield School by an act of the 
year 1774, and another for the same school hu recently been 
obtained. An act of parliament wu also obtaiued in 1831 for 
the free-school of Birmingham, the property of which had at 
that time increased considerably in value, and is still increas¬ 
ing. Both these schools were foundation* of Kdwnrd VI., 
mid were endowed with the property of suppressed religious 
foundation*. Birmingham School is now one of the richest 
foundations of the kind iu Kugliuid. The original constitu¬ 
tion hu been alteredtay the act of parliament, previous to ob¬ 
taining which the sHool had lieen the subject of a suit in 
Chancery. A brief statement of the proceedings in the suit 
and of the chief provisions of the act of parliament will ]ierhup* 
convey a clearer notion of the mode iu whirh business of this 
kind is conducted, than any general remuiks. 

The Free (Grammar-School of Birmingham was founded 
hy Letters Patent of Kdward VI. iu the fifth year of his reign. 
The letters patent, which are in Latin, consiituted ceitain 
js-rsous therein named to la- the first governors of the pisses- 
aimis, revenues, and goods of tin- Free (Grammar-School of 
King Kdward V], iu Birmingham, and made them a body 
rorpnrnte. The letters jniti'nl granted to the eorporation all 
the messuages, lands, tenements. &c., of the then late Guild 
of the Holy Cross in Birmingham, which had come to the 
king's hands hy letisnti ot the act for dissolving chantries, 
guilds, fraternities, and free chapels, that had been passed in 
the first year of the king s reign. The clear yearly value of 
the luntls thus granted is stated in the letters (latent tu lie 21/. 
The letters (latent empowered the governors to nominate and 
appoint u pedagogue and sub-pedagogue of the school -. anil 
with the advice of the bishop of the diocese to nuke fit and 
wholesome statutes and ordinances in writing for the order, 
government, and direction of the pedagogue and sub-peda¬ 
gogue and scholars of the aforesaid school for tho time 
being, and of the stipend and ealary of the said peda¬ 
gogue and subqiedagugue, and otherwise touching and con¬ 
cerning the said school, and the order, government, preser¬ 
vation, and disposition of the rent* and revenues to the sus- 
trutation of the said school Appointed or to be appointed; which 
statutes and ordinance*, so to be made, his Majesty willed, 
granted, and by the said letters patent commanded inviolably 
to be obeerved from time to time for ever. The letters patent 
further empowered the governor* of the school to have, receive, 
and purchase to them and their successor* for ever for the 
sustentation and maintenance of the said school, as well of his 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, as of any other person or 
persons, manor*, mereuagm, lands, tenements, rectories, tithes, 
and other hereditaments within the kingdom of England, or 
elsewhere within hi* Majesty's dominions, so that they do not 
exceed the clear yearly value of 30/. over and above the said 
messuage*; lands, tenements, and other premises to the said 
governors and their successor* by hi* said Majesty in form 
aforesaid granted, the statute of lands and tenements iu mort- 
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rnaiu, or any other statute, act, ordinance, or provision, or any 
other thing, cause, or matter whatsoever to the contrary thereof 
had, made, published, ordained, or provided in anywiea note 
withstanding. And his Majesty willed, and by .the eaid 
letters patent ordained, that all the issues, rents, and revenues 
of the lands, tenements, and p oss e ss i ons aforesaid, and in 
future to be given and assigned to the sustentetion of the 
said school from time to time he applied to the susteutatiou 
of the pedagogue and sob-pedagogue of the aforesaid school 
for the time being, and not otherwise, nor to any other uses or 
iutentiuus. 

The above will serve as a specimen of the general form of 
letters patent for the foundation of gmmmnr•schools. 

In the year 1824 an information and bill were filed in the 
High Court of Chancery, in which the governors of the school 
were the plain tiffs, and die Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
and the pedagogue and sub-pedagogue were defendants. By 
a decree of the Master of the Holts of the 14th of July, 1823, 
it was declared that the Charity intended to lie established by 
the said Letters-Patent was a Free Grammar-School for die 
instruction of boys and youths in the learned languages, und 
it was referred to one of the Masters of the Court of Chancery 
In inquire into the then {iresent stale and condition of the 
establishment of the said charily, and what estates and other 
property were then vested in the governor* thereof upon trust 
for the same, and what was the tlieu present amount of the 
annual income of the said charity estates and properly; aud 
die said Master was to lie at liberty to state any special cir¬ 
cumstances ius to unv future inrreuse of sqel) annual income, 
which might appear to him to be likely to take place, at lie 
should think fit; and it was ordered that the said Master 
should settle and approve of a Scheme for the future establish¬ 
ment of the said Free Grammar-School, having regard to die 
deelarutinu (lim-inln-fore made, and to (lie then present amount 
uf the animal im-nme of the said charity estates and* pro¬ 
perty, und to any future inemue thereof which might ap|iear 
to him to lie likely to take place; aud also having regard to 
the several statutes nr orders from time to time inode or agreed 
to by the governors of the said charity, with the advice of die 
Bishop uf Lichfield and Coventry, so far at such statutes or 
orders respectively were consistent with the intention uf the 
said letteis ]latent, anil so far as the same might ap|iear to be 
lienelicial to the said Free fj'raiiimur-Schonl; and it was 
ordered among other things that the said Master should in¬ 
quire and state to the Court whether it would lie for die benefit 
of the said charity that the then present school-house, masters' 
houses, and buildings belonging thereto, or any part thereof, 
should lie rebuilt: and if die said Master should lie of opinion 
that the same or any {*»rt thereof ought to be tebuilt, then it 
whs ordered that he should impure and state to the Court wbat 
sum of money would be projier to be applied for dial purpose, 
ami by what means such sum of money should be raised. 

By another order of the Court of Chancery, of the 22nd day 
of January, 1*28, it was referred to the Master to inquire and' 
state to the Court, among other things, whether it would he for 
the lieiiefit of the charity that the school-house, masters’ houses, 
and (filter buildings, should hr rebuilt on the present site, or 
upon a new site; and if he should be of opinion that they 
should be rebuilt on a new site, lie was then to inquire and 
state to the Court what would be an eligible site, and how 
such site should lie procured, Ac. It was also ordered that 
he should inquire in what way it would lie best to apply die 
surplus revenue of the said charity estates, after satisfying the 
objects of the Scheme approved, or to be approved of by him, 
for the future establishment of the said Free Grammar-School, 
and the said Master was to stole the same to the Court; and it 
was ordered that the said Master should also inquire aud 
state to the Court whether it would be fit and proper that an 
application should he mode to parliament for effectuating the 
objects and purposes thereinbefore mentioned, or any of tbetn. 

lu pursuance of-the decree of the 14th July, 1823, the 
Master made hi* separate report, bearing date lb* 9th day of 


March, 1822, and thereby certified among other thing* that, 
be had settled and approved *fc a scheme fur the fa turn ettar 
blishmeot of the said Fine Grammar-School. This Scheme trap . 
varied and amended by a decretal order of the Court of 
Chancery, dated the 7th day of June,',183U. The Scheme, 
so varied and amended, coutaiued among other thing* the 
following regulations, from which it will appear what amount 
uf change was thus made iu the Free Grammar-School as 
constituted by the letters patent. Sumo of these regulations 
were doubtless old regulations made by the Governors aud 
Bishop, but, being introduced into the Mauler's scheme, they 
must virtually be considered as constituting part uf it. 

2. The Grammar-School founded under the charter to be 
conducted by the Head Master aud an assistant to the Head 
Muter, the Dslu-i and on assistant to the Usher. 

fi. A muter uf Writiug and Arithmetic to ha appointed by 
the governors, who sliall pay him a salary of 1004 out of the 
rents of the charity estate. 

4. The Head Muter and the Usher (called in the letter* 
{intent Pedagogue aud Suli-Pedagogue) to have at least the 
degree of Muter of Arts of Urn University of Os ford or Cam¬ 
bridge, to bo member* uf tha Established C'huich of Kugland, 
ami in holy orders, but not to hold any ecclesiastical office 
requiring them to {lerform in persou weekly parochial duty. 

3, fi, 7. The Head Master to have u salary uf 4004; aud 
that certain lands in the ]iari*h of Birmingham, the rents and 
profits of which were appropriated to the use of the Head 
Muter, shall lie vested in the governors for the use of the 
sclioul, freed and discharged from all right or claim of any 
future Head Muter. 

8. The lisher to receive a salary of 3004 

10. That the Head Muter aud the Utlier for the time being 
sliall respectively nominate anil present his assistant to the 
guvemurs for their approliatiiiu or ii-jection. 

It. Tin- assistants to be membetsof the Established Church 
of Kugland, auil to have taken the degree uf Bachelor of Arts, 
or Civil Isiw, el the least, iu one of the universities of Oxford 
or Cambridge; hut it. is not required that they sliall lie 
clergyioi-o. The governors (o | ay to eaeli of the assistants a 
salary of 2<j04 out of the rents uf the estates. 

13. The Head Muter ami Usher each to liaea {lower to 
return e his unsistaut, subject to the npprulml ion of the governors, 
whose decision is to he final; and tin; governors lu have such 
further poHrr of remoral us is given In them in 14. 

14 Provides for the removal of the Mustrr, Usher, assistants, 
aud writmg-mutcr l>y the governors, with the approbation in 
writing of the bishop of the diocese. 

l i Empowers the governors, with the udvice of the bishop 
of the dioc.csc, to {leusiou the Head Master noil Usher, wh*u 
they shall tie unable to discharge their duties on account of 
jiernianeiit illness or inlitinity. 

10 Empowers the Head Muter, Usher, aud assistants, to take 
respectively a limited number of boarder*. 

IK. 'Doit all boys, who are not sous of iidiuliitant* of tha 
town, parish, or manor of Birmingham, or uf the {larishes, town¬ 
ships, or hamlets touching u|wu or adjacent to the same, sliall 
)iay fur their education at the sclioul such aumiul sum u the go¬ 
vernors , with the advice uf the bishop, shall from time to lime fix, 

20 Provides for the establishment of ten exhibitions of 304 
a-year each fur the Imys of the school wlm shall go to tins uni¬ 
versities of Oxford or Caiublidge. 

21,22, 23 Provide (or one annual visitation of the school, 
and for the appointment of three examiners, who shall be of 
nut less tluui seven years’ standing at and resident members of 
one of Use universities of Oxford or Cambridge. The exa¬ 
miners shall examine the hoys to ascertain their proficiency in 
learning, and whether they appear to be instructed and well 
grounded in the fundamental principle* and doctrine* of the 
Ciuristian religion; but no boy is to be eubjected to such exa¬ 
mination in religion, if liis pare!it*or guardians shall, in writing, 
state to the examiners that they object to that part of die exa¬ 
mination. 
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24, 29, 27 Provide for <)<« examination of candidate* 
for the exhibition*, and give*n preference to boy* duly quali¬ 
fied; who are eon* of inhabitant* of the town, pari*h, or manor 
of Birmingham, and among inch boy*, in case of equality in 
domical attainment*, the governor* may give the exhibition* to 
•uch of the said boy* a* *hall appear to them, from pecuniary 
circumstance* or otherwise, best entitled to the object of their 
bounty: these are followed by other ]irovi*ions for giving the 
exhibition*, in case there are no candidate* duly qualified 
. among the son* of inhabitants of the town, parish, or manor of 
Birmingham. 

31 Empower* the governor*, with the advice of the bishop, 
to make statutes or ordinances for the pnrchase of book* for a 
library, for the use of the school. 

33 Empowers the governors, with the advice of the bishop, 

, generally to make fresh statutes and ordinance* touching and 

concerning the *aid school, and the order, government, pre¬ 
servation and disposition of the rents and revenues to thp sus- 
tentution of the school, appointed or to tie appointed ; and also 
from time to time to repeal or vary any of the present or future 
statute*, and to make others in lieu thereof; and all such sta¬ 
tutes ore to lie considered a* and to lie part of the Scheme for 
the future establishment of the said Free Grammar-School, and 
to be, from time to time, added to the other article* herein set 
forth, so as such further statutes or orders shall lie consistent 
with the charter anti object and intention* of this present Scheme. 

34 Reserves to the governors, or the major part of them, at 
all times, power, they taking the advice of the said bishop, to 
make such regulations respecting the said Free Grammar- 
School as, having relation to the aforesaid several articles are 
not inconsistent witli the same; arid also such regulations os, 
having no relation to the said articles, the mid governors, or the 
mqjiir part of them, had authority to make prior to the insti¬ 
tution of this suit, the same being made witli the advice of the 
said bishop where it was requisite for the governors to act with 
such advice, mid without it where such advice was not neces¬ 
sary. 

The Bishop of I.iehflehl and Coventry excepted to the fitli, 
13th, 16th, 18th, 31*t, 32nd, und 33rd articles of the Scheme 
contained in the Master's Report, “ for that the said Master 
thereby authorised the governors of the said Free Grammar- 
School to exercise certain powers and authorities therein more 
particularly mentioned anil set forth, with the advice of the 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry;" whereas the bishop con¬ 
tended that, according to the true meaning of the letters |iatent, 
an English translation of which was set forth in the said Report, 
and ill which translation the bishop objected to the version 
given of the words rum ndruamenlo , and according to the 
usage which had for a long series of years prevailed (os ap¬ 
peared by tlie said Rejiort) with respect to making the statutes 
and ordinances which had hitherto lieen made, the said Master 
ought to have provided in the said Scheme, that all such powers 
and authorities to given by the said articles of the mid Scheme 
to the governors, should lie exeruted by them, w itli the concur¬ 
rence or with the approbation, nr else with the advire and con¬ 
sent of the mid bishop, or at all events imt without the concur¬ 
rence, or without the approbation, or without the advire and 
consent of the mid bishop. The bishop also made the like ob¬ 
jection to the jaiwer given to the governors by the 13th article, 
as to their decision being final. 

The exceptions were argued before tbr Taird Chancellor on 
the 14th of August, 1829, aud were overruled, and the Rejiort 
Was duly confirmed. Probably it was thought tlmt the words, 

“ with the advice,” contained in the said articles of the Scheme, 
meant all that the liishnp wished to secure to himself and his 
successors by the words “ with the concurrence,” Src. 

The Master made his General Report mi the 27th day of 
April, 1830, comprising a statement a* to the condition of the 
than School-buildings, the income of the school, and its future in- 
crews. The Report stated, that the income of tlie cliarity 
estates for the year ending Lady-day, 1829, amounted to 
31691. 7s. W., and it showed how this income would go on 


increasing until the year 1844, when the total income would 
amount to 8344/. It. 9 d. The Report further stated, that it 
would be of great benefit to the inhabitants of Birmingham if a 
school were established for the education and instruction of boys 
in modem languages, the arts, and science*; and that it would 
he proper that an application should be made to Parliament 
for an Act to authorise and empower the governor* to effect 
the several objects approved of in tlie Report. This General 
Report was confirmed by an order of tlie Court of Chancery, 
bearing date the 28tU of April, 1830; aud by a Decretal Order 
of the lame Court, dated the 4th of May, 183(1, it was, among 
other thiugs, ordered, that the said Free Grammar-School 
ahould be established and conducted according to the Scheme 
stated in the said separate Report of the said Master, dated the 
9th of March, 1829, and that the said governors should be at 
liberty to apply to Parliament fur an Act for the several pur¬ 
poses mentioned iu the said Master’s General Report, bearing 
date the 27th day of April, 1830. 

By a further Decretal Order of the Court of Cliancery, 
dated the 7th of June, 1830, it wtu ordered, that the said De¬ 
cretal Order, dated the 4th of May, 1830, and the Scheme 
therein referred to, should lie varied and amended in man¬ 
ner therein mentioned; and that the said Free Grammar-School 
should be established and conducted according to the said 
Scheme ns so varied and amended. This is the Decretal Order 
before referred to, by which the Scheme was so varied and 
amended as to appear iu the form already set forth, so far as 
such Scheme has been hereinbefore set forth. 

In tlie yeaT 1831 an Act was obtained, intituled “ An Act to 
enable the Governors of tlie Possessions, Revenues, aud Goods” 
of the Free Grammar-School of King Edward the Sixth, in 
llirmiugliam, in the County of Warwick, to erect a School 
House, Masters' Houses, anil other suitable Accommodations 
for the said School, and to extend the Objects of the Charity, 
and for other jiurposes.” 

This Act empowered tlie.governors, among other things, to 
build a new Grammar-School under tlie direction of tlie Court 
of Chancery, wliich'lms been done ; and to build, also under 
tlie direction of the Court of Chancery, a new school for teach¬ 
ing modern languages, the arts and science*. The Act also 
enacted, that it should 1* lawful for the governors, and they 
were thereby required withiu eight years after the passing of 
the Act, to appropriate a sum not exceeding 400(1/., in order to 
>mild anti establish upon the charily estates four schools for 
tlie elementary education of the poorer inhabitants of the town, 
parish, and manor of Rirmiughatn, and to nominate and ap¬ 
point masters and mistresses with such salaries payable out of 
tlie rents of the cliarity estates as the said governors shall think 
right, til conduct tlie same acliunls upon such {dans of instruc¬ 
tion and under such regulations as the said governors shall, from 
time to time, by statutes under their common seal, with the 
advice of the bishop of the diocese, think expedient and advan¬ 
tageous; and the governor* are authorised to remove any such 
masters or mistresses for just cause* aud to ap)ioint other* in 
their stead. 

The Act enacted, that the said Free Grammar-School shall 
lie established, regulated, and managed according to the rules 
and regulations contained in the said Scheme, so varied and 
amended os aforesaid (with one exception presently to be men¬ 
tioned), as to all particulars to which tlie same role* and regu¬ 
lations shall apply (including tlie power* of repeating and 
varying any present or future statutes, and of adding new arti¬ 
cles, a* iu tlie said Scheme mentioned), or according to any 
Scheme or Schemes which shall hereafter be approved of by the 
said Court of Chancery, anything in the said letters patent, or 
any statute, ordinance, or usage to the contrary thereof in any¬ 
wise notwithstanding. 

Tlie exception just alluded to is aa to the number of boarders 
that the masters may take. Tlie Act empower* the Head Master 
to take into his braise 18 boarders, the Usher 12, and each of 
the other assistants 4 each; but no future assistant is to taka 
any boarders. The Act also deprives the governor* of all power 
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to increase the number of (warden to be taken by the respective 
waiter*. 

The Act alio declare* that the' new icbool for teaching the 
modem language*, ait* and seteucca, thill he eetabliehed and 
regulated according to a Scheme or Scheme* for that purpose, 
to be confirmed and approved of from time to time by an 
order of the High Court of Chancery, to he made in a sum¬ 
mary way upon a petition preferred to the raid Coart by the 
mid governors. All future surplus revenues of the charity are 
to he applied as the Court of Chancery shall direct, for im¬ 
proving, enlarging, extending, or increasing the said Free 
Grammar-School, the said netv school for teaching modem lai 
guages, the arts and sciences, and the said elementary schools, 
nr either of them, or for promoting the object* of the said n 
spretive school*. 

The Act also enacts that nothing therein contained shall be 
deemed, construed, nr taken to Abridge or alter any power* or 
aulhoritie* to which the Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry 
for the time being, under the said Letters Patent, or under the 
said Scheme, is or may be entitled immediately before the 
]>assing of the Act; provided always, that in case any question, 
dispute, or difference shall at any time hereafter arise between 
the said bishop and the governors touching the extent of the 
said powers or authorities, or any of them, or in rotation there! 
then it shall and may be lawful fur the bishop to apply to the 
Court of Chancery by information and bill, or in a summary 
way by petition, to obtain the decree or order of the Court 
upon the subject-matter of such question, dispute, or difference, 
and all the costs, charges, and expenses of such proceedings, 
•hall lie paid and allowed to both or either of the said {lurties, 
as the Court may think fit, out of tiie revenues and estate of the 
school. 

’rile Act further enacts, tiial an ah*traet of the accounts of the 
income and expenditure of the revenues aiising from the school 
estates shall be hereafter published by the governors once in the 
month of June in every year, i|i some one newspajer pi inlcd 
and published within the town of Birmingham. 

Tunbridge .School, in Kent, is another of our richly endowed 
grammar-schools, the rules of which have lieen somewhat varied 
by a Scheme, and the benefits extended, but without the aid 
of an Act of Parliament. This school was foundi-d by Sir 
Andrew Judde, knight, a untile of the town of Tunhridgr. 
Hr acquired n large fortune in London by the fiadr in furs-, 
ami he served the office of Lord Mayor in 1.15(1. Sir Andrew 
died in the year I.W. Holinshrd says of Sir Andrew Juddr 
(mb anno 1510':—•• Sir Andrew Jmldr, for Ibis year mnlur of 
London, and skinner, erected one notable Free School at Tun¬ 
bridge, in Kent, wherein lie brought up and nourished in 
learning gnte store of youth as well bred in tliat shire as 
brought up in other counties adjoining. A noble art, and 
corresjionding to other* that have lieen done by like worshipful 
men, and others in old time, in the same rittie of Jxiridon.” 

Sir Andrew Judde obtained a charter from King Kdwanl VI. 
in the year 1351, which empowered him to buy land within a* 
limited value for the endowment of his school. He bought 
some property for this purpose, which hxd formerly lieen jiart 
of the possessions of the Carthusians, from two persons, Gates 
and Tliorogood, who had obtained it after the dissolution of the 
religious house*. This property was conveyed to Sir Andrew 
aud Henry Fisher, in trust for the maintenance of the school, 
and this property formed the endowment of the school during 
Sir Andrew’s lifetime. After bis death, Henry Fisher con¬ 
veyed tlie property to the Skinner*’ Comfiuiy for the sume 
uses. Some dispute arising about this property on the part of 
Andrew, the son and heir of Henry Fisher, it was confirmed to 
the Company, and declared to be held by them for such goodly 
use* as are mentioned in the charter by two Acts of Parliament, 
14th and 31*t of Elizabeth. By hit will, executed in 15.M, 
a short time before be died. Sir Andrew devised certain lands 
and houses to the Skinner*' Company, “ for the perpetual main¬ 
tenance of the school that he bad ernted at Tunbridge.” Judde 
place East and West, Tonbridge Place, Burton Creecent, Mt* 


bled on Place, Bidbo rough, Hadhnr, Speldburat, and Leigh 
Streets, in London, and many others in Paocras pariah, an 1 
situated on this property. There is also other property Su - 
G’mcecburch Street, CoruhiH, Bisbopagate, and other plaoe* in 
the city of London. By hi* will. Sir Andrew devised to the 
Skinners' Company, among other landie the same laud* that 
be had already given fur the endowment of the school. Ho 
also hy his will directed the tame annual stipend* for the 
Muster and Usher as he had particularised in the ordinance* 
made in hit lifetime, under the authority of (lie charter; and 
after some other small gifts, he gave the *• overplus,” after the 
payment of the reparations, to tire Skinners' Company, * to order 
and dispose of at their wills and pleasure*." 

For a long time this property was little more than sufficient 
to defray all the expense* with which it bad been clutrged by 
the founder; but when the surplus rente tiecame considerable, 
a question arose whether the Company Isold the land* giveu 
by Sir Andrew Judde in his lifetime under the will, or a* 
governor* of the school under Fisher'* deed, as cuuArmed by tha 
two Acts of Parliament. The building-leases granted on the 
property in Pancrns Parish, and the improvements in Leaden- 
hall Market, had raised the revenues to some tlwusands per 
annum. If the Company held the land* under the will, they 
were by its terms empowered to dispose of the surplus as they 
pleased; if imder the deed mid the Arts of Pailiameut, they 
held the surplus fur the use of the school. It is not easy hi see 
how there could lie any doubt as to the right in which the 
Company held these lauds. However, an information was filed 
in the Comt of Chancery, which prayed that the Company 
might lie declured truster* of the wtmle property fur the use* 
of die school, end that a Scheme might be made for the appro¬ 
priation of all the reuts to the objects sjiecifird in the charter. 
On (he cause lieiug heard before the Vice-Chancellor, it was 
derided that the Skiunrrs' Company were trustees of tlie whole 
projierty comprised in the Acts of the 14Ui mid .list of Klixa- 
belli, for the benefit of the school, mid it was referred to the 
Master to apphive of a Scheme fur the ap|inipriatiiin of the sur¬ 
plus revenues to the pur|vises of the foundation. Tin) •Skin¬ 
ners' Coni|Miny appeiilnl from the Vice-f'lianrelhir to die laird 
Chancellor (Khlou), m Ijo continued the Vice-Chancellor's deci. 
•ion. As to the property which passed only by the will, and 
was not included in the purchase made from Gale* and Thuro- 
goivl, it was sulisequeiitly derided by the Chancellor tliat tbt 
Skinners' Company aie cut it led to “ order and dispose of the 
overplus," subject to (lie charges upon it hy the will, according 
to their pleasure. At the expiration of all the (ireieiif leases, it is 
sla'ed tliat the endowment of Tunbridge School will lie (tie 
must valuable in the kingdom. „ 

The Report of the Master, to whom it was referred to approve 
uf a Scheme far the future establishment of tlie sellout, was 
dated the 2llli day of December, l*-’.’ I. By this Report tha 
Master certified that, having considered the several .Schemes 
that had been laid U'fore him, together with the letters patent 
and the orders aud statutes of Sir Andrew Judde, lie had thought 
it exprdirnt tliat the privileges of the said Free Grammar-School 
ihould not only extend to Imys aud youths whose ) wren Is or 
guardian* should Inna fid* reside within the town and parish 
>f Tunbridge, hut also to such boys mol youth* whose parrot* • < 
should reside in any other parish or place in the comity at 
Kent, within 10 miles, by tiie ordinary road* and way*, from 
the church of the town of Tunbridge, which hoy* and youth* 
shmibl lie considered as constituting tlie first class; owl, that 
there might lie a sufficient number of youth* to receive the 
exhibition* hereafter mentioned, he hail thought it )iroper and 
advisable that there should lie another nr second class, com- ' 
preheiidiug all Imys aud youths of the Untied Kingdom of Great 
Britain, who, being qualified under the regulation* therein- *' 
after mentioned, should be capable of receiving the said ex hi- 
liilions; auil the Master further certified tliat he had thought 
it requisite aud proper to alter and enlarge several of the ardent, 
of Kir Andrew Judde, and that certain order* of Sir Andrew i 
apjeared to him to be inapplicable or unnecessary flu thrl 
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future gov e rnment of the aid eehuol; and the Muter being 
of opinion that exhibition* for youth* going from the *aid 
school to Oxford or Cambridge might be malt beneficially 
esto b lishod, he bad prepared *uch article* a* appeared to him 
to be necesrary for effecting that purpose, and alao *uch other 
new article* a* from the then preaent circumstance* appeared 
to him to be ueceiiary for die future govemmeut and establish- 
ment of the laid Free Grammar-School. 

By an order of the Chancellor, dated the 18th of July, 1829, 
the laid Report aa to the Scheme therein contained was varied in 
certain article*. The order reserved to the Skinner*’ Com¬ 
pany, they taking the advice of All Soule’ College in the Uni- 
venity of Oxford, the power to make euch regulation* raspect- 
iug the laid Free Grammar-School, of, having relation to the 
plan by the raid Scheme directed to tie carried into execution, 
am not iuconniitent with the raid plan; and alao such regula¬ 
tion* a*, having no relation to the.wid plan, the raid Company 
had authority to make prior to the institution of the raid suit, 
the same being made with the advice of the raid college when 
it wu requisite for tire Comjmuy to act with such advice, and 
without it wlien such advice wo* not neceuary. 

The founder appointed no visitor* of hi* school, hut he di¬ 
rected the governors to act upon certain occasions with the 
advice of the Warden and Fellow* of All Soul*' College. There 
wai tome doubt who wo* the visitor of the school, hut the 
Chancellor decided that All Soul*’ College wu* intended by the 
founder to exercise the function* of viritor. 

The Scheme, a* dually adopted, incorporated with *ome 
variation* the atotutea of the founder, and retained much of 
their languuge. The original Statute* were drawn up aud 
aigued by Matthew Parker, Arehbiihop of Canterbury, and 
Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. Paul'*. These Statutes re¬ 
semble those of many oilier school* which were founded aliout 
the same time; and it may he presumed that there was an 
original from which they were all derived. The following are 
among the principal article* 

1. That the Master of the said school he whole of body, 
well reported. Master of Art* in degree, if it may be, chosen 
by die Company of Skinners of Loudon, always foreseen that 
the Schoolmaster and Usher teach the grammar approved by the 
King or Queen’s Majesty, and that the Schoolmaster lie first al¬ 
lowed by the onliuary, and by examination fouud meet, both 
for his learning and dexterity in teaching, as also for his honest 
conversation, nnd fur right uuderat^iding of God'* true reli- 
giou, set forth by public authority, whereuulo he sliull stir and 
move hi* se.holurs, anil also shall prescribe to them bucIi sen¬ 
tence* of Holy Scripture os shall lie most expedient to induce 
them to godliness. 

3. The Muster iipjtoiuts the l 'slier, whom the Conijiany must 
admit, not knowing sufficient cause to refuse him. 

3, 4 Provide for die good hehnviour of the Master aud 
Usher. 

9 Provides that, if die Master or Usher suffer under a curable 
sickness, he be tolerated for die time, and his wuges allowed, 
*0 that his office lie discharged by sufficient deputy; hut if 
be falls into infectious or incurable disease, especially through 
evil behaviour, lie is to tie removed. 

6. If die Muster or Usher, after long time spent in the school, 
do wax impotent anil unable through age or intimities to eu- 
duie the travail aud labour necessary for the school, that lie be 
favourably borne witlial, so that his office he ratistted by his 
Sufficient deputy, although he bimsetf be not pretent. 

9. That Master or Usher lie at liberty to remain single or to 
matry, or to take priesthood, so that he trouble not himself with 
any care or worldly business that might hinder his office in the 
•cbooi. 

18. Acknowledging God to be the only author of sdl know¬ 
ledge and virtue, it is declared by the said Sir Andrew 
Judde, that the Master and Usher of the school, with their 
s c h ola r *, at seven of the clock, do lint, devoutly kneeling on 
their knees, pray to Almighty God, according to the tons to 
be by tka Master prescribed. 


13. That the Master, twice in a month at least, examine 
those that be under tbe Usher's hands, to understand bow they 
profit and go forward in their learning. 

19. That all the scholars, upon Sabbaths and boiydays, 
resort in due time to divine service in the parish church of 
Tunbridge, the Master and Usher, or one of them at the least, 
firing present to oversee them; and that tbe Master aud Usher do 
duly, every Monday in the momiiig. call to reckoning all such 
of his scholars as shall either absent themselves from the parish 
church, or come tenly to it, or otherwise use themselves not 
reverently there in praying, every one of them having a prayer- 
book, iu Latin or English, according to the raid Master’s ap¬ 
pointment. 

33. That the Master of the said school shall not take, or 
board, diet, or lodge in his house or rooms, above the num¬ 
ber of 60 scholars, inclusive of the scholars mentioned in the 
sixth original order of Sir Andrew Judde; and that the 
Usher shall not take above the number of 40 scholars, inclusive 
of the eight scholars mentioned in the said sixth original order 
of Sir Andrew Judde, unless it shall seem convenient to the 
Com(Hiny of Skinners that the said Master and Usher, upon 
occasion, may have a greater number at board and lodgiug 
with them. 

20 Permits housekeepers in the town of Tunbridge to re¬ 
ceive not exceeding 30 hoy* as boarders, who shall be scholar* 
of the said Free Grammar-School, with the licence of the go¬ 
vernors. 

27 Raises the Master's salary from 20/., given by Sir An¬ 
drew Judde, to 900/. per annum, aud the Uslier’s to 200/. per 
annum. 

28. That the annual sura of 7/. 10*. be {mid by every boy 
who shall not be in the first of the aforesaid two classes 
described in the Master's Report, to the Master, and the 
annual sum of 3/, to the Usher, for hi* instruction in the said 
school. 

20. That 16 exhibition* of HU)/, a-year each he founded, as 
part of the establishment of the said school, for the boys thereof 
wlm shall go off to the University of Oxford or Cambridge. 

30. Thut such hoys as shall lie of the first class of scholars, 
and sliull lie duly qualified to receive such exhibitions, shall 
be preferred. 

31, &c., provide for the exhibitions being given to the most 
deserving eaudidates, for which purpose uu examiner is to he 
ap|H>inled, who siiall 1 35) also on every animal visitation pub¬ 
licly examine all the boys and youths in the said school to 
ascertain their progress in learning. 

40. The exhibitions to lie held for four years, according to 
the condition* set forth in this article ; but by a rule since made 
by the Company, no Uiy is eligible to an exhibition from Tun¬ 
bridge School until he siiall have been for the spare of five 
years a scholar of the same. 

The following fellowships and exhibitions are appropriated 
to Tunbridge scholars, but it is believed that there arc a few 
other exhibition* that for a loug period iiave been lost by non- 
claim, lmt may perhaps be recovered. 

A fellowship at St. John's College, Oxford, founded by 
Sir Thomas Whyte. 

Sixteen exhibitions, of 100/. per annum each, tenable at auy 
college of either university, and payable out of the founder's 
endowment. 

Six exhibitions, of 16/. per annum each, tenable in like 
mauner ; founded by Sir Thomas Sir. y the. 

One scholarship, at Brasenose College, Oxford, of 17/. 6s. 6rf. 
per annum ; founded by Mr. Henry Fisher. 

One exhibition of 2/. 13*. 4rf. por annum; founded by 
Mr. Tbumaa Lamport!, 

One exhibition of 8/. per annum (in default of scholars 
from Sevanoaka School); founded by Mr. Robert Holme- 
don. 

Two exhibitions of 75 L per annum each, tenable at Jesus 
College, Cambridge (in default of scholars foora Sevaoooks 
School); founded bp Lady Mary Boswell. 
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Two exhibition* of St par knnnm each; founded by Mr. 
Worrml.* 

It will easily be seen what part of the rale* contained in tin 
Master's Scheme for Tunbridge School are new, and what are 
the original Statutes. A comparison of them with those of Bir¬ 
mingham School, as now established by Act of Parliament, will 
show that (be original constitutiou of Tunbridge School has been 
preierved in all essentials, while that of Birmingliam has been 
materially changed. Tunbridge School is still a place of in¬ 
struction according to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
as appears from articles 1, 13, IS. There is uo such regulation 
among the rules for the government of Birmingham School, and 
by article 33 a boy may lie excused all examination “ in the 
fundamental principles and doctrines of the Christian religion," 
though such examination is one of the thing* for which exa¬ 
miners ore appointed. This is a very singular provision to 
introduce among the rules of one of King Edward's founda¬ 
tions, anil its effect is to destroy one of the chief objects 
which die king had in view in establishing these schools. 
For it can hardly be supposed that instruction in the " funda¬ 
mental principles and doctrines of the Christian rrligion' 
forms a part of the school system, if the hoys can he excused 
from examination on this subject, and yet are hound to submit, 
os it appears, to examination in all other matters that pertain 
to [the school instruction. It would lie an inconsistency to 
teach the Christian religion and not to examiue all the hoys 
us to their proficiency therein, and yet to examine all of them 
in ull other subjects that are taught in the school. But it is 
not difficult to conjecture how this article got admission info 
the Scheme. 

There is another difference between Tunbridge School and 
Birmingham School, as at present constituted, which make* the 
inconsistencies in (tie remodelling of Birmingham School the 
more striking. In Tunbridge School the statute has lieen 
retained which allows the muster to use his diseretioo aS to 
taking priesthood; and in this the founder's wishes have lieen 
respected. It cannot he said that tiic letters Patent of Ed¬ 
ward VI. required the jiedagogue and lulqiedagogue of Bir¬ 
mingham School to be in holy orders; and even il they did, 
one would have sup|iosed that in remodelling (lie school this 
rule might have lieen disjiriued with. But the Act lias re¬ 
quired that the Master und Usher of Birmingliam .School shall 
lie in holy orders, though this is not requiied in the case of llie 
two aiwislaiits. The priqicr construction of the clause os to the 
qualification of the master arid usher is that none hut |wrsout 
in holy orders are eligible; it is not sufficient if the master and 
usher take holy orders after Is'iug elected. Now, if there is any 
reason at all lor requiring the muster and usher to lie in holy 
order*, it must lie either lit respect of Hie religious offices that 
they may be required to jierfurin us masters las in the case of 
the muster of Highgote School) or in respect of the religious 
instruction that tiicy aie required to give. But it does not 
appe.ar that they burr any religious offices to perform which 
may not he perlortued hv a layman; and the religious in¬ 
struction which they may give, of which nothing is said further 
than is implied by its being a subject of examinatiuu by the 
examiners, might be given by a layman just as well. The 
pious founder of Tunbridge School thought that his masters, 
even if laymen, could discharge all the duties that he imposed 
on them. If die master and usher of a grammar-school must 
lie in holy orders, it is a fair consequence that the school shall 
t* considered strictly a school in which not only the funda¬ 
mental principles ami doctrines of die Christian relifiun shall 
lie taught, but shall lie taught according to the constitutiou 
and discipline of die Established Church of England; and 
yet, whatever die instruction iu religion may be, one cannot 
admit that this instruction is fully carried out in a school where 
any boy, and consequently all the boys, may be excused from 

* The bets as to Tunbridge School are derived from > pamphlet 
entitled ' A eoneiat Aesenat it Tonbridge School,' fee.: London, Haw- 
man, IM7. 


being examined even " in the faadamaatal 
doctrine* of die Christian raUghM." 

At p rese nt these ere vary few mafe of gseuusiarwekoda 
who ere not in holy order*, and oomsMMUy advertisement* 
appear as to vacancies of masterships of grammar-schools, 
in which it is stated that the candidates mast he number* 
of the Church of England and iu holy orders; and this lest 
condition is mentioned in the cats of schools where the rake 
do not require the master to be iu holy orden. Owing 
to the rules of some schools being altered, as in the coat 
of Birmingham School, and owing to the practice that 
is established iu other schools, it is now the ease that lay* 
men are, in fact, eligible to the masterships of very few 
grammar-schools. The number of persons out of whom a 
proper choice can be made is thus diminished, which is no 
advantage to grammar-schools. It is true that at praseut man 
who are looking after such valuabln appointments os many of 
our gtammar-schoula are, toko cam to We the necessary qua¬ 
lifications ; hut it docs not apjear that any good for the gram¬ 
mar-schools is effected in this way | and those at least who will 
not qualify themselves by taking holy orders are not eligible 
to these places. It seems probable that it lias been an object 
with (he trustees of many grammar-schools hi secure at ell 
events a master belonging to the Established Church, which It 
is admitted that they ought to do; but, iu attrmptiug to secure 
this object by inakiug only clergymen eligible, tiiey hare ofteu 
dejiurted from the intention of the founder and from the usage 
observed for many years now past, and they liave done a 
serious injury to learned laymen by excluding them (him 
places for which such persons seem peculiarly lilted. A clergy¬ 
man cannot be cousideicd as more lit for the office of a teacher 
of grammar because the qualification of holy orders is super- 
added to the qualification of a degree at Oxford or Cambridge! 
and a clergyman may at any time tw called away from bis 
place of master by Church preferment; ami many musters of 
grammar-schools do look forward to such preferment, and often 
obtain it Such preferment, when given after many yearn of 
service iu a grammar-school, may he viewed as a kind of re¬ 
ward, or as iu the place of a retiring jinisiim or allowance. 
This is a great advantage w!ii< h an ecclesiastic has over a lay- 
man as master of a grammar-school; hut a layman is willing 
to take such an apiaiiutmeut without the hope of being ulti¬ 
mately provided lor, like the ecclesiastic, and, as he knows that 
he can have no olhrr promotion, be is more crrtaiu to devote 
all Ins servir.es to the sellout lor the lies! jiurt of Ids life. Jf 
the school can allow him u retiring jviision, so much the letter 
both for him and the school ; if it cuuliut, he must give up 
the wiiool when he is no longer aide to conduct it (irujisrly, 
and live as well us lie can uu his savings. The master who is 
an ecclesiastic must often do the same; for, though he may be 
called away from his school by Church preferment after a very 
few year* uf service, lie muy never receive so agreeable an in¬ 
vitation—a cose which not unfrrqneutly hiipjwus. it may he 
hoped that the trustees of schools, where the rules du not re¬ 
quire the master to lie a clergyman, will some time see the 
impolicy of excluding qualified luymeu from the ofiice of 
master; particularly when they consider that there is hardly a 
place of honour and emolument in this country which is open 
to an unprofessional laymnn, except the masterships of our 
grammar-schools; anil that it would lie a great encouragement 
to that kind of learning which is required of masters of gram¬ 
mar-schools, if such places were freely open to all tliose whom 
the founders did not' intend to exclude. It is hare admitted 
that in a gnat many grammar-schools, perhaps universally, 
die founder intended that non* but member* of the Established 
Church should be eligible to the office of roaster; but this is 
accomplished by the sole which require* a master to be a gra¬ 
duate of Oxford or Cambridge; and when that rule doe* not 
exist, there are mean* uf securing a master who shall be a 
member of the Established Church, without requiring him to 
be in holy orders. 

The condition of th* ndownstmts tat education te Ragland 
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may now bo collected from the Report* of the Commissioners 
for Inquiry into Charities, who were appointed (August 28, 
ISIS) under lire Great Seal, pursuant to an Act paa*eU in the 
48th year of the reign of George III., c. 91, entitled “ An Act 
for appointing Commissioners to inquire concerning Chaxitie* 
in Rngtarid for the Education of the Poor.” 

The diet Inquiry that we are acquainted with into the con¬ 
dition of grammar and other charity schools wa* that of 
the Select Committee of the House of Common*, appointed to 
inquire into the education of the lower order*. Mr. (now 
Lord) Brougham was the chairman of tbi* Committee. Tlie 
Committee made five Report* in tlie Session of 1818, which 
coutaiii a great deal of valuable information, and led to the 
appointment of the Commission already mentioned. Tlie Bill 
wa* brought in on the recommendation of the Committee, 
though not according to their plan. Tlie Commiiainnera 
were to examine into tlie amount, nature, and application 
of all estates and fund* in England and Wale* given fur 
the purpoee of educating the )wur; to examine into all 
lireache* of truat and alinaea in the management of auch estates 
and fund*; to report proceeding*, and to luggeat mean* fur 
preventing any further misapplication of *uch charity fund*. 
The following place* were excepted from the operation of tbi* 
Acti—Tlie Universities of Oxford and Cumhridge, and all 
College* and Hall* within the sumc; all icliooli and other en¬ 
dowment*, of which IJniveriitie*, College*, or Hall* are trus¬ 
tee*; the College* of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester; the 
Charter House in London; the schools of Harrow and Rugby; 
all cathedral and collegiate churches; all colleges, free schools, 
and other charitable institutions for the purpose* of education, 
which had special visitor*, govemori, or overseers, appointed 
by their founder*; and all fund* applicable to the purposes of 
education for the benefit of Jews or Quakers. 

The Commission was continued and renewed under various 
Act* of Parliament. The <79 (ieu. Ill. c. 81, extended the 
power* of the former Act to “ other charities and trust* created 
for charitable use* and purposes iu England and Wales." 
This Act was continued until the 1st of July, 1630, by 10 
Geo, IV. c. ft7. After an interval of fifteeu months, from the 
1st of July, 183(1, to the Iftth of October, 1831, the inquiry 
was revived by 1 ami 2 Will. IV. c. 34; in which Act the 
‘provisions of the former Acts, which restricted tlie power of tlie 
Commissiuuers t.i charities not Inn ing special visitors, govern¬ 
or*, or overseers, appointed by the founders, were omitted ; but 
the ltnyul Hospital* of Christ, Bridewell, Saint Thomas the 
Apostle, Saint Bartholomew, and Belhlein, were for the first 
time ndded to the list of excepted endowments.* Under the 
1 and 2 Will. 17'. c. 31, the inquiry wo* continued ti< tiie Iftth 
of August, 1831. The lost of these Acts wo* tlie ft and (i 
Will. IV. c. 71, which was entitled "An Act for appoint ing 
Commissioners to continue the luquirie* concerning Charities 
iu England ami Wales until the 1st day of August, 1837." 
Thi* Act excepted the following places from inquiry:—“ The 
Universities of Oxford ami Cambridge, and the colleges and 
ball* within the same; alt school* and endowment* of which 
such universities, colleges, or halls are trustees; the colleges of 
Westminster, Eton, and Winchester; tlie Chaiter House; tlie 
schools of Harrow and Rugby; the Corporation of die Trinity 
House of Dept font Stroud; cathedral ami culiegiate churches 
within England and Wale*; fund* applicable to the benefit of 
the Jew*, Quaker*, or Roman Catholics, and which are under 
the superintendence and control of person* of such persuasions 
respectively.” Under the lost act the commissioners com¬ 
pleted their inquiries into endowments for education, os well as 
odwr charities, with the exceptions alxive specified. The re¬ 
ports of the commissioners contain an account of the origin and 
endowment of each school which was open to their inquiry, 
Mid also an account of it* condition at the time of the inquiry. 
Tbs re]iorts are very bulky and voluminous, autd consequently 
cannot lie used by auy person for tbe purpose of obtaining a 

* See Depart tea Select Committee on FabUe Chsrlti**, nth 
Angus, 1*4*. 


general view of tbe state of these endowment*; but for any 
particular endowment they may be consulted as being tlie best, 
and, in many cases, the only accessible sources of information. 

The number of grammar-school* reported on by the Com¬ 
missioner* is about 410. What is tlie number of those ex¬ 
empted from the inquiry, we cannot state, but it must be 
considerable. Tbe total income of these 440 schools is about 
88,000/. In this estimate the gross income of the school estates 
is generally that which has been taken, except when the charity 
is applicable to other purpuses beside* education, in wiiicb 
cases die income of the school is estimated at that sum which i* 
actually paid in salaries and fur other school pur|xises. Of 
these schools, 05 hod an income not exceeding 20/. per annum; 
1ft had an income above 1000/. per annum; and 38 (in¬ 
cluding the 1ft) had an income alnive SOU/, per annum.* 
This total income of grammar-school* would be greatly 
increased if the income of the excepted schools were added. 

As to the total income of the schools not grammar-schools 
we are not able to state anything with precision; but from an 
estimate formed upon the commissioners' reports, before they 
were completed under the lost act for continuing the inquiry, 
it teerns to lie a safe conclusion that the gross income of en¬ 
dowed schools, not grammar-schools, is at least double that of 
the grammar-schools actually examined. 

7'be previous remarks on grammar-schools must be taken 
subject to the provisions contained in a recent act of parlia¬ 
ment, which is the only attempt that has been made by the 
legislature, so far at tlie writer knows, to regulate schools of 
this class.f This act (3 and 4 Vic., c. 77) it entitled 1 An 
Act for improving the Condition ami extending the Benefits 
of Grammar-School*.' The act (j 1) recites, among other 
things, that the “ patrons, visitors, and governois of grammar- 
schools are generally unable of their own authority to esta¬ 
blish any other system of education than is expressly provided 
for by (lie foundation, anil her Majesty's courts of law mid 
equity are frequently unable to give adequate relief, and in 
no case but at considerable expense.’' The act then declare* 
that the courts of equity shall hove power, as in the act 
provided, “ to make sin It decrees nr eiders as to tlie said 
court* shall seem expedient, as well for extending the system 
of education to other u-eful branches of liti-rutuie and science, 
iu addition to or (subject to the provisions thereinafter con¬ 
tained) in lieu of tlie Greek and Latin languages, or such 
other instruction as may be required by (he terms uf tlie found¬ 
ation or the then existing statutes, os also for extending or re¬ 
stricting the freedom or the right of ndmissiun to sutli school, 
by determining tbe number or tbe qualifications of Imys who 
may thereafter lie admissible thereto at free scholars nr other¬ 
wise, and for settling the terms of admission to ami continuance 
in tlie same, and to establish such schemes for the application 
of the revenues of any tur.li schools as may in the opiuiou of 
the court be conducive to the rendering or maintaining such 
schools in the greatest degree efficient and useful, with due re¬ 
gard to the intentions of tlie respective founders and benefac¬ 
tors, and to declare at what period, and upon what event, such 

• These facts are stated in s pamphlet, already referred to, entitled 
' Observations nntlraramar-SrhaoU, Ac., by the Hon. Daniel Finch,' one 
of the (Iharltv Commiuionera. 

f Among ihe tliiea of the works or Yiceeiinn* Knox, D.D., onre 
mester of Tunbridge School, is the folio* ing—*• Hemarks on Ihe 
Tendency uf certain Clause* in a Hilt now pending In Parliament to 
degrade Grammar Schools. Ice." The writer it nut Timber acquainted 
with the matter. Bills have been brought into Parliament for pro¬ 
moting education and regulating charities. Two Mila, one a Parish 
School llillt the other a Charity Regulation Bill, were brought In by 
Lord Brougham In Into; but dropped, owing chiefly to the opposition 
of the llisaenten. They were again brought in by Mm in lain, alter 
the repealef the Teat and Corporation Acta. In 1*47 and t*49 they 
were hronght tn w ith greet alteration,, and ao framed aa to give lire 
Church no control; and the opposition of the Church was (bond ao 
power fill that they were dropped both those years. These bill, pro¬ 
posed to establish a system of national education for all branches of 
knowledge and all ages, which should not interfore with the voluniary 
eaertiona already made, and the efforts likely to be made, by indivt- 
dnaU, or with the endowments or unendowed inatitutiona already 
existing, unless by enabling their funds to he more beneflctadly op- 
plied. They also provided a cheap and speedy jurisdiction in charity 
case*. 
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decree* or orders, or any direction* contained therein, *UI bo 
brought into operation ; sod tint lucb decree* and ordon (ball 
hare force and effect, notwithstanding any previsions contained 
in the instrumenU of foundation, endowment, or benefaction, 
or in the then existing statute* j'* but it is provided, that if 
there shall be any special visitor appointed by the founder or 
other competent authority, he shall be beard on the matters in 
question, before the court make* any orders or decree*. 

The act further provides (} 2) that, in making any such 
decree or order, a* is mentioned in the first section, the court 
shall consider and have regard to the intention* of the founders 
and benefactors of every such grammar-school, the nature and 
extent of the foundation and endowment, the rights of parties 
interested therein, the statutes by which the same has hitherto 
been governed, the character of the instruction theretofore 
provided then-ill, and the exietiug state ami condition of the 
school, and alto the condition, rank, and number of the 
children entitled to and capable of enjoying the privileges of 
the said school, and of those who may become so c-aguble if any 
extended or different system of education, or any extension of 
the right of admission to the said school, or any new statutes, 
■hall be established. 

This enactment extends the power of the court over gram¬ 
mar-schools very considerably, as will appear from what has 
been said, not so much, however, if we view what the court 
lias done, as if ue take the declarations of the most eminent 
equity judges ns to what the court can do. The [lower, how¬ 
ever, of changing a grammar-school into one not a grammar- 
school—that is, the power of dispensing with the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, or either of such languages—which is given 
by this art, is a considerable extension of authority ; but tile 
power is limited to cases (5 3) where the necessity of such a 
change arises from insufficiency of (lie revenues of a grammar- 
school for the put pose of such school, lint this provision, as 
it lias properly heen remarked, will be of very difficult appli¬ 
cation ; lor in many successful grammar-schools the revenue is 
small, amt in some which are not successful it is large. Small¬ 
ness of revenue therefou- will lint of itself prove “ insufficiency 
of levcuues" in the sense intended bv the act. Tin- same sec¬ 
tion contains also a provision, that except in this rase of insuf¬ 
ficient revenues, the rourt shall not by this act br authorised 
to dispense with any statute nr provision now existing, so fur 
as relates to the qualification of any schoolmaster or under- 
mustet. The dispensing [Hiwer then wtiieli the court has 
assumed, as shown in Mime instances above mentioned, re¬ 
mains as it was; that is, it does nut exist at all. 

It is provided () fit, that whenever, on account of the in¬ 
sufficiency of the revenues of any grammar-school, the court 
shall think fit to ditqmiM? with the teaching of t, reek nr bat in, 
the court shall prcscril>e such a course of instruction, and shall 
require such qualification* in the children lit the period of their 
admission, as will tend to maintain the character of the school 
as nearly ns, with reference to the amount of the revenue*, it 
may lie analogous to that which was contemplated hy thi 
founder; and that whenever, on the like account, the rourt 
shall tlmik fit to dispense with any statute or provision as far 
ns relates to the qualification of any schoolmaster or under- 
master, the court shall substitute such qualification us will 
provide for every object implied in the original qualification 
which may he rajiable of being retained, notwithstanding such 
insufficiency of die revenues. 

This clause seems to contain many useless words. If the 
school shall cease to be a grammar-school, owing to the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the revenue, it mutt become another kind of school, 
aud there is no other kind of school, as opposed to a grammar- 
school, than one which is not a grammar-school; aud of all 
tbs schools not grammar-schools, the best kind may he pre¬ 
sumed to come nearest to what the founder would wish. One 
object of all this section it, huwever, probably to retain the 
school as a Church of England school, a conjecture which 
seems to be confirmed by section 7. 

When a grammar-school shall have hem made into another 


kind of school under the provisions of this Act, it is still ta he 
considered a grammar-school, and die master as a grammar 
schoolmaster, and subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
as heretofore () 7); and no person shall he authorised to 
exercise the office of schoolmaster or under-master therein 
without having such licence, or without having made such 
oath, declaration, or subscription as may be requited by law of 
the schoolmastore or under-masters respectively of other gram¬ 
mar-schools. 

This clause leaves the jurisdiction of the ordiuary where It 
wot; hut it assumes that hie jurisdiction is limited to gram¬ 
mar-schools, which seems to he the opinion of those who assert 
the ordinary's jurisdiction over schools. If he has jurisdiction, 
it dors not anywhere clearly appear how it is limited to 
grammar-school*. 

In case there shall lie in any city, town, or place, any gram¬ 
mar-school or grammar-schools with insitffirlent revenues, tlwy 
muy be united, with (hs consent of the visitor, patron, and 
governor of every school to he affected thereby (j 9). The 
legal meaning of city and town ^township) it sufficiently pre¬ 
cise, but “ place” lias no legal meaning, and the framer* of 
the art have forgotten to give it one in their 28th section, 
which treats of the construction of terms in that act. 

The court is also empowered (§ 11) to enlarge the powers of 
those who have “ authority by way of visitation or otherwise 
in resjiect of the discipline of any grammar-aclum! j” and 
lit where no authority by way of visitation is vested in any 
known [arson, the bishop of the diocese may apply to the 
Court of Chancery, staling the facts, aud the court may, if it 
so think lit, give tlie bishop liberty to visit Mid regulate the 
said school in rc*[iect of the discipline, hut not otherwise. This 
provision, for various reason*, will probably prove inoperative. 

In the event (j 16) of the [icisou or [lersous hy whom [tow¬ 
ns of visitation* in respect of the discipline of any grammar- 
school ought to lie exercised refusing or neglecting so to do 
within a reasonable time alter tin* same ought to be exercised, 
or in the event of its being uncertain in whom the right to ex- 
erriso such [lowers is vet'ert, such [towers shall be exercised, 
/nn AoV cice, by some [irrson s|iecioily appointed by the au¬ 
thority of the Court of Chancery, on application made by any 
|arson or persuus interested in such grutiimnt-school; provided 
that nothing herein contained shall cxruipt any visitor front 
tieoig compelled by any process to which he is now amroabl* 
to |H‘rfoiin any act which lie is now cmii|>ellal>)ii to pcrfoim. 

It is doubtful if this section will do much tnwaids securing 
visitation of grammar-schools. The provision a* to visitors 
is [SMlectly useless, since there is Hu legal process hy which a 
• rtor can lie compelled to pci form any act. A visitor may 
la? conijadled to visit, lint he may muke his visit as short uinl 
j as useless ns lie pleases. 

| The 17th section may lie useful. It it thereby declared to 
lie lawful for the Court of Chancery to rut|«iwrr the person or 
| persons having j lowers of visitatiou in res|an'.t of the discipline 
of any grammar-aclum), or who shall lie sjiecially appointed to 
exercise the same under this Art, and the governors or either of 
them, utter such inquiries amt by such mode of |ooeceding a* 
the court shall direct, to remove any master of auy grammar- 
school who has been negligent in th« discharge of his duties, 
or who is unfit or incompetent to discharge them |jroprr)y and 
efficiently, either from immoral cinulurt, ioca|acily, age, or 
from any other infirmity or cause whatsoever. 

The lHth section provides that if the master la? removed far 
tiieoinpefency or other infirmity, it siiall I* lawful for the 
governors, witli tlw approlastiun of the visitor, to giv« a certain 
allowance or pension to such master, a* more particularly pro¬ 
vided in this section. The terms of the act only permit an 
allowance or pension in case of retnorsd, though the act would 
probably lie understood to apply to cases of resignation from 
age or infirmity. The word* “ with the approbation of the 
Visitor’* will also causa a difficulty, far there will often lie Mu 
Visitor who am be found, re the Act supposes (j 16), and ffio 
person who shall bo appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
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eXerci** the pew era of Visitors caimot bo ccnritlered the 
Viritormentioned iu thi* section. ' 

Tb* Act give* ($ 10) * »ummary remedy against muter* 
wbo hold the premiie* of any grammar-school aflat di*mi**el, 
or after ceasing to lie muter*. Such muter* ore to be turned 
out ht like manner a* i* provided in the cute of other penon* 
holding over, by the Act of tb* lit and 2nd of Victoria, 
intituled “ An Act to facilitate the Recovery of Pouemion of 
Tenement* after due Determination of the Tenancy." 

All application* to the court under thi* act may be (not 
muit) made by petitioo only, and eiicli petition* are to he pre- 
(anted, heard, and determined according to the provision! of 
the 03 Geo. IU. c. 101. 

The Act save* the right* of the ordinary. It i* olio declared 
not to extend “ to the Universitie* of Oxford or Cambridge, 
Of to any college or trail within the name, or to the University 
of London, or any college* connected therewith, or to the uni¬ 
venity of Durham, or to the College* of St. David'* or St. 
Bee*, or tho Grammar-School* of Westminster, Eton, Winches- 
ter, Harrow, Clrarter-Hottse, Rugby, Merchant Tailon', St 
Paul'*, Chriit’i Hospital, Birmingham, Manchester, or Mac- 
eledleld, or 1-owth, or *uch school* a* form part of any cathe¬ 
dral or collegiate church." Hut the exemption doe* not ex- 
tend to the grammu-nchool* of which the Universities of Ox¬ 
ford or Cambridge, or the college* and hall* within the tame, 
are truiteea, though the»o achool* were excepted from tire com- 
mimiorien' inquiry by the 3 and 0 Wm. IV., c. 71. 

It i* not uecenary to make any comment on on Act the ge¬ 
neral purport of which i* intelligible enough; it* defect* (if it 
ha* any) will lie diacorercd a* the Act come* to be applied. 
In the preient itate of thi* country, it i* perha;i* a wine mea- 
■ure to give thoee enlarged power* to the Court of Chancery, 
the officer* and judge* of which are hotter acquainted with 
th* luhject uf grammar-achoola tliun any other existing uutho- 
rltie*. 

The Ant will probably do mine good in clieeking many absurd 
attempt* to change grnnmiar-nchuoli into aomethiug el re, or to 
add to the grammar initruction a mimlier of thing* which the 
tranter* or governor* *uppn«e to be proper to lie taught. How¬ 
ever inefficient grammar-schools may sometime* have become, 
in eomieqiient'C of the inutractiou being limited to Latin and 
Greek, it will hardly he contended that they would lie im¬ 
proved hy utich attempt* at alteration iu one that i* quoted in 
Mr. Finch'* pamphlet. There are eitule* now producing 
above 1400/. a-yenr, the trait* of which were, in 1M>7, de¬ 
clared to tie, amongst other purposes, tor the maintenance of a 
Frer-Schiad at Loughborough. TTic fund* ultn support a 
aohcml for reading, writing, arid arithmetic; a hoy*' ifhool 
an the Iguiciiaterian plan, und a girl*' school on the name plan. 
The grammar-schoolmaster receive* 1004 per nnrnmi, and 
314 10*. in lieu of a home. " In consequence of the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in removing hi* prrdeceuor, the prpient 
maiter wo* required, on hi* appointment, to enter into a Ixmd 
to resign when railed upon to do *o by a majority of the fra*, 
tee*. The numlier of *chol*r* wot found (hy the Charity Com- 
miteirmer*) to vary from Hve to fourteen, and. on an average, 
not to exceed eight or nine, iu contequeiice of the initruction 
being confined to Greek nud Latin. For tliv purpoae of ex¬ 
tending the iMefulnew of tlie charity, the trmtee*. in 1#2R, 
cam* to a resolution that the mutter should teach at tiir 
free ichool, in addition to the Greek and Latin languages, 
arithmetic. Rnglith rompmition, geography, hittory, natural 
philosophy. political economy, and the lower branchra of ma¬ 
thematics; and the belter to enable him to comply, that the 
number of ichular* aiioiild be limited to twenty-one. A copy of 
th**e rtwduthai* was *ent to the matter, hut he refined to com- 
ply with them: he wax then called on hy the majority of the 
truitee* to resign; thi*, however, he aim declined doing, and 
no further otepa wm taken in the matter. The principal in¬ 
habitant* of the town, the report state*, were extremely anxiotu 
that thia improved couree of inotruction dtould have been 
adopted. They contend that, with oqch ample fundi a* ore 


pomemed by thia charity, efficient achool* should he provided 
for the children of all the inhabitant*, and that, at the other 
ithoob ore adapted for the poorer order*, the mean* of obtain¬ 
ing a sufficient education for the children of the higher clones 
should be afforded at this achool.” 

And thi* “ improved course of instruction'’ woe to be fur- 
niihed by one master for the aum of 1314 10r. per annum, 
who hod only undertaken the office of being a grammar- 
*cboolma*t*r. One hardly know* which mote to admire—the 
libera) purpose* of the principal inhabitant* of Lough¬ 
borough, u to i master'* salary, or their enlarged view* 
of on “ improved course of instruction.'' It i* not from 
grammar-school* which taught or profaned to teach, among 
other thing*, “ political economy” to boys, that the great orna¬ 
ments of thi* couutry have come. An instance like this—and 
many more instaucee might be added of similar attempts to 
change the object* of grammar-school*—shows that tbi* Act has 
wisely given no powers to trustees or governor* for making 
any change* iu the constitution of Grammar-School*. So far a* 
any cliange* will be mode in inch school*, they will be made 
on a general principle, und on the whole thi* Act, with all 
it* inqierfectiona, will prnliably do no harm, and may do 
•ome good. Such a change a* the principal inhabitant* of 
Loughborough contemplated could not indeed hare been 
made in-fore the Act, and one may venture to think that it 
will not he tirade under it. Hut the unfortunate thing i*, that 
au application to the Court of Chancery might have been 
inode fur such purpose, and may (till he made; and the ex- 
pense* of the application may lie ordered to lie paid out of the 
achool fund*, unle** the court riiouhl. iu its jiutice, order the 
(iriiicipal inhabitant* to pay them, which would lie a proper 
reward for their pain* in the matter. Case* have occurred 
where the goverunr* of school* hare made similar unsuccessful 
applications, tin- cost* of which have been defrayed out of tbe 
charity fund*, and in the mean lime the maiter has gone with¬ 
out his salary. 

No legialative measure h.i* yet liccu enacted, except tbe act 
already referred to, which ha* for its object the genera 1 auper- 
iutendence and control of churilv property and charitable 
foundation*. Such a measure would lie premature until the 
vast mass of matter cnutiuiicd in the Charity Commissioner*' 
Report* is prrqicrly digested. There are ulso many charitable 
fun mbit ions for education, as already observed, which were 
excepted from the C.timiniiuiunera' powers of inquiry -. ami as 
to many of them it i* exceedingly doubtful if any direct 
legislatiie interference, nt least in prcscnl circumstances, would 
1-e advisable. The consequence of the Commissioners’ inquiries 
lias however liceu to make the general condition of endowed 
schools, among oilier charities, belter known, ami it bus led to 
the correction of many abuses. The abuses and defect* iu the 
administration of charitie* have I wen of very various kind*. 
Hut many cases of abttie ruusist merely in a misapplication of 
fundi arising from ignorance of tlie founder's intention; and 
the Commissioner* state that they hate in many instance* 
corrected wlrat wa« amis* simply hy rrpretrnting to trustee* 
and manogen of charities what their duties were, and their 
recommendation* have been attended to. There are, however, 
rain of gross mismanagement and of fraud in the manage¬ 
ment of charity property, and of that belonging to school* 
among the rest; though «uch instances seem to be rarer when 
the trustees of the school are a corporate body. Whenever in 
fort die property has been valuable, and intrusted to respectable 
keeping, which i* the case in many instances, wliatever error* 
there may have lieen owing to inattention to the founder'* 
direction* or oilier cause*, there ha* been little designed mis¬ 
application of the fund*. There are, however, cose* where 
improper lenses have lieen made of rharity property, and under 
circumstance* which hare celled for tbe interfomice of a court 
of equity. It i* also probable drat many nun* of money, 
which have been charged on land or otherwise given for ex¬ 
hibitions or scholarship* to hoy* going from certain grammar- 
school* to the college* in the L'Diversities of Cambridge nr 




Oxford, hare been lost for want of eUitnouf*. The college* bare 
often been made trustees for such exhibitions; and when the 
grammar-school has fallen into decay, or when for any canae the 
exhibition* hare not been churned for a long time, it la probable 
that the annual nun* given or allowed by the donor have *uuk 
into the general income of the college. Such an appropriation 
may either he eomittent with the founder** intention or egaiuat 
it, which will depend on circamitancee, and it may some- 
time* he a nice point of law to determine what the college 
ahontd do with unclaimed exhibition* or scholarships, and 
with the improved value of land* given for *uch purposes. A* 
an instance of the mode in which exhibition* have been given 
to colleges in trutt for Iwys from gnunmar-icbool*, the cam of 
Mr. Wanal's exhibition* from Tunbridge School may be taken. 
Then* two exhibition* are for atndent* at St. John** College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Worm!, by hi* will, 1600, gave an annuity 
of 164 per annum, settled upon the college mi con¬ 
dition that tlie college (halt pay to two poor scholar* 64 
each yearly. The scholar* to be such a* have lieen educated 
at Tunbridge School, the beat and mint hopeful of them which 
are in the upper form, nod have leameit in the upper form two 
full years at least: unless there tie any in the said form who 
■hall tie judged lietler scholar* and more hiqieful limn those 
who have been there the time above mentioned. Of siirh so 
qualified to tic preferred—1st, Those bom in Kent, and in the 
parishes of Great lVckhnin or Wiiteringliury. ur whose |«irents 
dwell there, thomrh their children tie bom elsewhere; 2ml, 
After them, those that are loirii, or tlieir jmrent* dwell, in the 
jar'ishe* next adjacent to (treat Perkhatn or Wateringtiiiry; 3rd, 
After them, any horn within any comity whatsoever of England 
and Wales. Mr. Worm!'* kindred, notwithstanding, to have 
the exhibitions, though not educated in the school, tiefore any 
uther, if admitted in the enllege : and if Imt one of his kin¬ 
dred, he to have the whole 124 : if two, then the whole 12/. to 
be divided between them. They are to make out their being 
of his kindled lo the master and seniors by sufficient testimony. 
Next to hi* kindred, those of bis name to be preferred, lie 
thru provide* for the mode of electing his exhibitioner*. An 
estate belonging tn St. .Iniin's College is charged with this 
annuity, the college having accepted .1104 in full ]iaytn<iit 
and r.itl.f.iction of the legacy lieipirathed by Mr. Worral, 
which sum was paid hy his executor. This, which is one of 
tiunirriius instance* of property given to ft college in trust for 
scholar, from grammar-schools, will serve os an example of the 
kind of donation. The form of these gifts, and the terms on 
which the exhibitioners ur scholars are to enjoy them, are very 
various. Many of these annual payments nre charged uj*m 
lamb, hut in some ra*e» land law lieen given to college* for the 
purpose of supporting the exhibition*. The whole amount of 
such annual payments must lie very eonsiderahle. They must 
lie distinguished from exhibition* jiayable out of the school 
funds, such os those of Tunbridge Sc hoed, which ore adminis¬ 
tered by the 'same body that administers the general estatra of 
the school; whereas thisclnss of exhibitions it given to college* 
and other corporate bodies in trust for boy* from partirular 
schools. Most of the grammar-schools had originally only a 
small endowment, barely sufficient for the purposes of the 
school; and it w»* apparently with the view of helping poor 
and hopful scholar* to get through tlieir residence at college 
that so many small exhibitions have lawn establishes! by liberal 
individuals. Such donations as these may lie considered as a 
port of grammar-school endowments, inasmuch as they are 
held by other bodies in trust for them; and it is the business 
of all governor* ami trustees of grammar-school* to look well 
after such endowments, and to ascertain whether, in the case of 
property having improved, the trustee* of tlwsc exhibitions or 
the grammar-schools are entitled to the benefit thereof, in whole 
or in part; and also what is to be done as to the accumula¬ 
tions of exhibitions that hare not been claimed for a long 
time. 

The Tolumraou* Report* of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into Charities contain, as already observes), the most 


complete accessible infcmfcuion on tbs ssveral school* whieh 
were visited by the Ctnmniaicuen, Bat this vast goals of 
material* is only useful for thos* who wi*h to inquire iutoynmo 
particular «udo» ment, or for tlie jew who have leiturt to study 
the Reports, and the knowledge necessary to enable them to 
make a right urn of them. The number of these Report* is 
3jl folio voluntas. The last Report is divided into six pert*, 
each consisting of * eepermle volume, and making the whole 
number of folio volumes 37. Some of these volume# contain 
between 800 and 900 page*, and their are few which contain 
a smaller number than 300 page*. There have been two Digest* 
of these Report* published, one in 1832 and the other in 1833, 
which comprised the charities in the counties inquired into up 
to thoee priods. These Digests coutaiu, in a tabular form, a 
statement of live property of each charity and the amount of 
income. The loiter of the Digest* also give* the object of the 
charities and other particular* in a column of observations, and 
a general summary at the end. An Index has been published 
to the Ant 14 Keporte. Another Index was published in 1940, 
which is a general Index to all the volumes: it give* the nams* 
of the parishes or places reported on, and of the donors, with a 
reference lo the Reports and pages. 

Another work of a very voluminous nature is now in pro¬ 
gress, in pursuance of an order of the House of Commons made 
in tlie session of lust year. The order itself will show wbat 
this work is to he • 

“ An Analytical Digest of the whole body of Rcpirts made 
by the Commissioners fur inquiring into Charities, upon the 
plan adopted in n Digest relating to certain counties, in pur¬ 
suance of au order of this House made ini 27lh March, 1839," 

“ II. A mure particular Digest of all schools and charities 
for education reported on by the said Commissioners, setting 
forth as far as appears from the said Reports—I. The date and 
inode of foundation; 2. Tn wbat prson* the government is 
intrusted; 3. To whom the juitronage belongs; 4. Whether 
there is any special visitor; 3. The qualifications required in 
the masters; 6. The instruction preset died; 7. Who are enti¬ 
tled to the freedom of the school; 8. Whether any exhibitions 
are attached to it, and whether they are made available; 9. 
Tlie amount of the income, distinguishing whether it is im¬ 
provable or not; 10. The slate of the school at the time of the 
inquiry, with the date thereof, us regards the instruction afforded 
therein, anil the number of free and uther scholars, with a note 
of such observation* os the Commissioner* may have made otl 
the case, and that such Digest may distinguish mid classify 
such schools and chanties in the following manner -.—first, ail 
schools iu which Greek or Eiitin is requitiffi fo Ini or is in fact 
taught; secondly, all other school*; thirdly, all charities for 
the purposes of education tail limited In any juirlmilur local 
establishment." 

■ 111. Return of all charities for the poor of any parish or 
district, the income whereof is or may he distributed in money, 
furl, or other articles, with a note of such nlttervalioti* as the 
Commissioners may have made on the case, distinguishing and 
classifying such charities aa follows -.— First, those given for tlie 
poor, or the use or lancfil of the poor, without any directions or 
lepuled directions by (lie donor as to the dcscripl ion of poor 
persons or the mode of distribution. Secondly, those as to 
which tint donor lift* or is reputed to have limited the applica¬ 
tion, only liy describing tlie objects us ‘]ioor not teeming pa¬ 
rish relief.’ Thirdly, those in which the ilnuor lias ur i» re¬ 
puted to hove given some other direction* a* to the selec.liimof 
the object* of the charity, or as to the mode of distribution.” 

This work will consist of five [tart* 

1. The Analytical Digest, which will probably extend to 
two or three folio volumes. 

2. The Return of Chanties for distribution to tlie jsa>r. 

3. The particulars required relative to grammar-schools. 

4. The part iculars required as to endowed sehoub not gram¬ 
mar-schools. 

5. Charities for allocation not studied to endowed schools. 

A good deal has been written an the subject iff endowment* 
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fur cdit cation from time to time. Then ate moil article* on 
endowed school* in the ‘ Journal of Education,’ and an article 
on endowment* in England for the purpoeet of Education, in 
the aeeond volume of the publications of the Central Society 
of Education, by George Long. The evidence before the 
Select Committee of the Houae of Common* in 1835 contain* 
much valuable information. In 1840 a teniible pamphlet on 
grammar-schools appeared in the form of a letter to Sir R. H. 
Juglii, by the Hon. Daniel Finch, for twenty yean a charity 
commiuioner. 

Endowment* for Education are probably nearly a* old na 
endowment! for the eupport of the church. Before the Hre¬ 
formation then were schools connected with many religion* 
foundation*, ami there were alio many private endowment* 
for education. Perhaps one of the oideit schools of which any- 
’thing i* known i* the tclimd of Canterbury. Theodore, who 
, wee comee.rateil Archbishop of Canterbury in 688 (according 
’’'to tome authoritie*), founded a tclionl or college by licence 
8em the pnjie. This ichool certainly existed for a long time; 
and there i* a record of a *uit before the Arcbbiabop of Canter¬ 
bury in 1321, between the rector of the grammar-ichooU of 
file city (mppoeed to be Theodore'* ar.lmol or il* representative) 
and the rector of St. Martin'*, who kept a irliool in right of 
the church. The object of the unit win to limit tlie rector of 
St. Martin'* in the nuinlier of Ilia *chohini. Tlii* school pro¬ 
bably existed till the Reformation, at least this in the time 
when tile present King'* Sehool of Canterbury wa* established 
by Henry VIII., ami protmbly on tlie ruin* of the old school. 
Many of our mint noble foundation*, such a* Winchester 
College and Eton College, are of a date long prior to the Re¬ 
formation. Before the Reformation school* were ulsu connected 
with ebautries, and it wa* the duty of the priest to teach tlie 
children grammar and singing. There are still various indi¬ 
cation* of tin* connection hot ween schools and religious found¬ 
ations, in the fort that some schools are still or were till lately 
kept in the church, or in a building which was port of il. 
There are many schools still in existence which were founded 
before the Reformation, hut a very great iiundier was founded 
immediately after that event, and one object of King Edward 
VI. in dissolving the chantries and other religious foundations 
then existing was for the pursue of establishing grummur- 
school*, as api>uurs from the recitul of the Act for that purpose 
(1 Ed. VI. c. H). But as Ktrype olwerves, in his * Eccle¬ 
siastical Memorials,' “ this Act was gTosily abused, os the Act 
in the former king’s reign for dissolving religious houses wa*. 
For though tlie public good was pretended thereby (and in¬ 
tended too, 1 hope)' yet private men in truth hud most of tlie 
hettellt, and the Ling ami commonwealth, tlie stale of learning 
atid the condition of tlie |H>or, left as they were before, or 
worse.” It apjiears also that, in tlie n,Illusion consequent on 
these i iolent changes, and the eagerness of all persons to get 
something of the spoil, schools were even suppiessed which did 
not conic within the terms of tlie Act. It is also certain that 
new schools were not always established in those places where 
a school hail previmisly been connected with a religions 
foundation. There was n chantry at Sandwich in Kent, in 
the school belonging to which Roger Miuiwnod leccived the 
rudiments of his education. Tin* chantry was suppressed under 
fh* Act of Edward VI., and no school was established in its 
place. Tlie want of a school there subsequently led to the 
foundation of the jvesrtit grammar-school, lor which tlie said 
Roger Mutiwood obtained a licence in the usual form from 
Queen Elisabeth. This school was in fact commenced in 1563 
by a subscription by the mayor, jurats, and principal in¬ 
habitant! of Sandwich. Manwood endowed it with land ; and 
the dean amt chapter of Cauterhury, through Archbishop Por¬ 
ker's application, granted a piece of land belonging to their 


church at Sandwich fur die site of the school. Tide appears 
very muob like an attempt to repair part of the mischief that 
had followed on the suppression of the chantries and other 
similar establishments. 

The king however did found a considerable number of 
schools, sow commonly called King Edward’* Schools, out of 
tithe* that formerly belonged -to religion* houses or dauby 
lands; and many of these schools, owing to the improved 
value of their property, ore now among the richest foundations 
of the kind in England. In these, as in many other grammar- 
schools, a certain number of persons were incorporated os 
trustees and govemon, and provision was mode for a master 
and usher. At that time the endowments varied in value 
from twenty to thirty and forty pounds per annum. Birming¬ 
ham School is an example of one of these royal foundation*. 

A large proportion of the grammar-schools were founded in 
tlie reigns of Edward VI. end Elizabeth, and tliere is no doubt 
that the desire to give complete ascendancy to the tenets of the 
Reformed Church wo* a motire which weighed strongly with 
many of thr founders. Since the reign of Elisabeth we find 
grammar-schools occasionally established, hut leu frequently, 
while endowments for school* not grammar-schools have 
gradually increased so as to lie much more numerous than the 
old schools. Foundations of the latter kind aje still made by 
thr bounty of individuals from time to time; and a recent 
act of parliament (2 and 3 Will. 1V. c. 115) lias made it law¬ 
ful to give money by will for the establishing of Homan Ca¬ 
tholic Schools. The statute of the 9 Geo. 11. c. ,36, com¬ 
monly called thr Mortmain Act, has placed certain restrictions 
on gifts liy will for chantabh puijxises, which restriction* con¬ 
sequently extend to donations by will for the establishment or 
support of schools. 

The History of Grammar Schools before the Reformation 
would he a large part of the history of education in Eugland, 
for up to that time there were probably no other school*. 
From the time of the Reformation, and particularly till within 
tlie last hall-century, the graniuiai -schools of Eugland is ere tlie 
chief school* of early instruction fur ult those who received 
a lilwral training. From these humble and unpretending 
places has issued a seiies of numes illustrious in the annul* of 
their country—a succession of men, uften of obscure parentage 
ami stinted means, who have justified the wisdom of the 
founders of grammar-school* in providing education for those 
who would otherwise have lieen without it, and thus securing 
to the state the services of the best of her children. Though 
circumstances are now greatly changed, llieie is nothing in the 
present condition of the country which renders it prudent tu 
alter the foundation of these aehuvl* to any great extejit; and 
certainly there is every reasou for supporting them in all the 
integrity of their revenue*, and fur labouring to moke them a* 
efficient as their means will allow. In the conflict of |urtir* 
who are disputing about education, hut in fuct rather contend¬ 
ing for other things, in the competition of private schools, 
which from their nature must be conducted with a t iew to 
a temporary purpose, nud in the attempt made to form 
proprietory establishments which shall combine the ad¬ 
vantages of grammar-schools and private scliouli, and shall 
not lalxnir under the defects of either—we see no certain ele¬ 
ments on which to rest our hope* of a sound education being 
secured to tlie youth of the middle and upper classes of this 
country. The old grammar-schools, on the whole, possess a 
belter organisation than anything that has yet been attemjited, 
and though circumstances demand change* in some of them, 
they require no change* which shall essentially alter their cha¬ 
racter. In tlie present state of affairs, these are specially the 
schools for the middle classes, and it is their interest to cherish 
and support them. . 



EUROPE 


Bcaora If one of the gnat division* of the globe, forming the 
north-western part of the old-emitincut, of which it occupies a 
little more than two-seventeenths; Asia contains nearly nine- 
seventeenth*. and Africa inmewhat mare than six. The Airfare 
of Europe .is calculated to contain about 3,900,000 square 
miles, if Mount Caucasus and the river l'-ral are considered 
as forming the boundary-line between it and Asia. 

The name Europe" first occurs in a poem attributeil to 
Homer. (• Hymn to Apollo,' 251,381.) Herodotus (iv. 15) 
says lie does not know bow the name came to be given to 
our continent, except it be from Kuropa, the daughter of the 
king of Tyre; but be seems hardly satisfied with this explan¬ 
ation, and we have no other to ufler. If the history of the 
discovery of America were lost we should have a similar 
difficulty in conjecturing how the New World obtained its 
name. 

Europe is se|iarated from America by the wide expanse of 
the Northern Atlantic, which wasln-s its western and northern 
shores, and from Africa by the Mediterranean Sea. The 
boundary-line which divides l'.urupe fioin Asia is only in juart 
indicated by nature. This line runs through the Archipelago, 
the strait* of the Dardanelles, the sea of Maimara, and the 
straits of Constantinople, to the Itlack Sea. which is traversal 
li) it. So far nil geographer* agree, but they do uot agree as 
to the remaining put of the boundary-line. In the last cen¬ 
tury this line was dtawn through the straits of Vruikale and 
the sea of Arof, and then along the river Don os far us the 
point where it approaches nearest to the river Volga, and 
ttftei ward* along this tiler to it* loulltienre with the Kutna. It 
then followed the Kama to its souires in the Ural Mountains, 
and was continued along the riot of this range to the source 
of the Kara, and thence along that riser to the gulf of Kuru. 

This hmindai y-line is now abandoned us being too iague, 
and another is substituted for it. This new line travetses the 
Itlack Sea to die western extremity of Mount Caucasus, south 
of Anapa ; it then runs along the waleished of tin* inngo 
iast-i«iutli-easl to its eastern extieinily, where it reaches the 
Caspian Sea at Komngad, north of the jieuiuMiJa of Alisher,ui. 
Thence it mu* through the Caspian Sea, which it leases at the 
mouth of the riser 1 l.d. whose ci.tirte it follnsss up to its 
source* ill the t.’rnl Mountains. The l'nil Mountains and the 
river Kara constitute the remainder of this bnnnilaiy-liuc. 

The most northern jioiut of the Kotupe.m continent 1* Ciqie 
Notd Kvii, in 71‘ <i' N. lab; North Cu)>e, in 71“ 10', is on 
ail island railed Mageroe. The most southern |xiiuU are 
Paula dr Tori fa in Spain {3<i* N, iat.) and Cape Matapau 
(3<i“ 17') in Cireeee. The most western ]Niiuts are Cape fit. 
Vincent \ 0" W. lung.,, Cajie Koca (It" 1 V), and Cape Kims- 
terre <!►' 27';. The roost eastern (mint is in the 1 rul 
Mountains, west of Kkatarioburg (00' 20' K. long.). Hut 
some of the island* extend ford ter south and west than the 
continent. 'I he roost southern jtuint of the island of Ciuelia is 
in 31 ‘ 55’ N. Iat. The Dlasquet Islands on the west of Ireland 
lie in 10" 35' W. long. Cajic Fngelherg in Iueland is near 
26“ W. long., and lise most western of the Axores, Curvo and 
Flore*, in 31“ W. long. Tlie most northern extremity of Nowaya 
Ssemlia (Nova Zembla) is about 77 s N. Iat. A straight line 
drawn from Cape St. V invent to tlie mouth of the river Kara, 
on the Froxen Ocean, the north-eastern extremity of Europe, 
doe* not much exceed 3000 miles; and another, drawn from 
Cape Matapau to Cape Nord Kyn, i* 2400 miles long. 

I. Pragma of Ducwrrj. —Tin 1 earliest notice* of the history 
of Europe are in the writing* of tlie Greek*, who inhabited 
the soalb-mstexu comer of our continent. From tbi* country 


the geographical knowledge of Kuropa extended by degree* to 
the west and north. Homer, who proliably lived about 1000 
year* before tins Christian sera, was acquainted with the 
countries round the Avgean Sea or Archi|ieiago. He liad also 
a pretty accurate general notion respecting those wldob lie on 
the south coast of the Black Sea; hut what he says about the 
countries west of Greece, on tlie shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is a mixture of fahts and truth, in which the fabulous 
part prevails. It would seem that in hi* age these seas were 
not yet visited l>y hi* countrymen, and that he obtained hi* 
knowledge from the I'luruiciauf, who hail probably for MM 
time sailed to llicse cniuitries, but who, according ty the com¬ 
mon policy of trading tuitions, spread abroad false account* of 
these unknown regions, in order to deter other natioltf from 
follow ing their track, and parlici|iating in the advantages of 
thin distant commerce. It is probable alnii that tlie IMiamii* 
cian* long excluded the Greeks from tlie navigation of tbw 
Mediterranean ; fur when the Greeks began to form tettla- 
rnetits Iwyond their native country, they first occupied the 
shores of the Aigrun, and afterward* tlnwe of the Black Sett. 
At the r.uni|ieuu shores nf the Block Sea ure uot well adapted 
fur agriculture, except a comparatively small tract nf the pe¬ 
ninsula of Crimea, their early settlements were mostly made 
on the Asiatic shores, mid rimseqiienlly little addition Wt* 
nude by these colonic* to the geographical knowledge of 
Europe, lint the navigation of the I’liu'uician* wa* checked 
in the middle of the ttxlli century before Christ, apparently 
by their country being subjugated by die l’ersians. A Unit 
this time also the Greeks had begun to form settlements in the 
southern pail* nf Italy and mi the Island of Sis ily, and to ua« 
vigute the Mediterranean Sea in its full extent. Accordingly 
we liml that in the time of Herodotus (150 before Christ), not 
only tlie countries nu eur.lt side nf tlie Mediterranean Sea and 111* 
umthvru shnies nf the Black Sea were pn-Uy will known to the 
Greeks, but that, following tlie track nf the l'hu'oii iatis, they 
ventured to |iaiis the Columns of Hermit's, ami to sail os far SS 
tlie Cavnterides, nr Tin island*, by which lullin' the south- 
western put nf England must be nudemtuud. It is even re¬ 
puted that »mnr of their navigators sailed through the KtiglSth 
Channel ami entered the North Sea, and |*>rha|i* even lira 
Baltic. It must be olisetved, however, llml Herodotus pro- 
fesse* hiiiiwlf totally imarqiiainted with the islands called 
Cansitnides f iii. 115;; and Stialsi (Itll, Ac.) expresses a 
veiy nnfavnurahli: opioioii nf the alleged northern voyages of 
I’ytheas. 

'Dims a eonsiderable part nf the roasts nf Europe was disco¬ 
vered, whilst the iuteriur remained almost unknown. When 
the Unmans la-gnu their couqursl*. this deficiency was partly 
filled up. The conquest of Italy wus followed by that of 
•Sjuin and tlie southern parts of Fran re, and not long after¬ 
ward* Sicily, Greece, and Macedonia were addl'd, ('wear 
conquered (ialliu and the ruuiitne* west nf lira river {{bins, 
together witli tlie dutucts lying between the different arm* by 
which that tiver enter* the sea. His two exjicditiou* into 
Britain made known aim in some measure the nature of our 
island and its inhabitants. Tims, in the course of little 
mure than 200 yean, tlie interior of all those countries was 
discovered whose shores alone liad Iracu previously known. In 
the mean time nothing was added to lira knowledge of the 
coast*, tira Greeks having loti their *|»irit of discovery by sea 
with their liberty, and the Homan* not being much inolinod to 
naval rnlrr])ri*e. 

After tlie establishment of imperial power at Rom*, fit* 
conquerf* of fit* Humans went on at a much slowsr HU% flidv 
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the boundaries of the empire soon became stationary. This 
circumstance must be chiefly attributed to the nature of the 
countries which were contiguous to the boundaries. Tbe re¬ 
gions north of the Danube are mostly plains, ami at that time 
were ouly inhabited by wandering nations, who could not be 
subjected to a regular government. Such at least are the 
countries extending between the Carfiathiaii Mountains and 
the Black Sea; and therefore the conquest of Dacia by Trajan 
was of siiort continuance and speedily abandoned. The coun¬ 
tries between the Alps and the Duriulte were 'soon added to 
the empire; but, as the nations who inhabited the tracts north 
of that river had not yet given up a wandering life, they were 
enabled to elude the Homan yoke. Tite most important addi¬ 
tion to .the empire ami to geographical knowledge was the 
conquest of England during the first century alter Christ, to 
which, in the following century, the south of Scotland was 
added. 

Nothing seems to have been added afterwards. The Geo¬ 
graphy of Ptolemy contains a considerable uund>er of names 
of nations, places, and rivers in those countries, which were not 
subjected to the Homans. Probably they were obtained from 
natives, and from Homan tinder* who hud ventured to pene¬ 
trate beyond the boundaries of the empire, lint these brief 
notices are very vague, and in many case* it is very difficult to 
determine what places ami positions are indicated. 

The overthrow of the Homan empire by the northern bar¬ 
barians destroyed u large part of the geographical knowledge 
previously obtained, except perhaps as to that [Kittion of Ger¬ 
many which was subject to the Franks, which by degrees be¬ 
came better known than it was before. Hut two sets of men 
soon made their appearance who contributed largely to extend 
the geographical knowledge of Kurn[>e—missionaries mid pi¬ 
rates. The Christian religion had lieeu introduced into all the 
countries subject to the Homan jsiwer. Tire barbarians who 
subverted the empire soon lieeaine converts to the Christian 
faith, and some of them ventured among other hurlmrous na¬ 
tions for the purpose of converting them also. They visited 
the nations that inhabited the eustern parts of Germany, hut 
here their progress was at lirst slow; they did not cross the 
river Oder, or at least they itid not venture far Ivyond it, mill 
the geographical knowledge of this part of Europe was con¬ 
sequently not much increased. The progress of (hose mission¬ 
aries was more important who {iciictnitcd from Constantinople 
into the interior of Itiuuia, where they succeeded in converting 
to the Greek church the different tribes into which the Hus¬ 
sions were then divided. This was . Heeled in the ninth cen¬ 
tury, In the tenth the western missionaries got into Poland, 
and its inhabitant* by degrees became converts. In the begin¬ 
ning ill the thirteenth century the Prussians ami Lithuanians 
had not been converted to Christianity, mid the attempts of the 
missionaries were for u long time nl sir five. Christianity w'as 
however introduced among the Prussians during the thirteenth 
century by force of urtus, the knights of St. John having con¬ 
quered the country. The Lithuanians were the last to em¬ 
brace Christ hunt), which was effected by a stroke of policy : 
their sovereign acquired the crown of Poland by embracing 
the new faith. 

To the pirates we are indebted for our acquaintance with 
the northern parts of Europe, especially the Scandinavian |ie- 
ninsula ; hut this was not owing to pirates who went to, hut to 
pirates who cume from, these countries. The Northmen ur 
Normans, who inhabited Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, first 
laid waste and then settled in part of France, and after¬ 
wards conquered England, lu their new settlements they 
maintained a communication with their native countries, 
which thus gradually become known wherever the Normans 
had settled. 

It is worthy of remark that no part of Europe lias been dis¬ 
covered or explored by travellers who went for that sole pur¬ 
pose. We must however make an honourable exception in 
ihvour of Allied the Great, who sreit two noblemen to explore 
tbs countries around the Baltic Sea i and in the account of one 


of them, Other, or Otter, we And tbe first accurate notions re¬ 
specting these regions, especially Prussia, more than 300 years 
before the Prussians were converted to Christianity. 

II. Sttmeyt of Europe .—In the beginning of the last century 
trigonometrical surveys were first made with the view of cou- 
structin^ccurate maps. The first of these surveys was made 
in France under Cassini. Since that time other Europcau 
governments have caused some parts at least of their respective 
territories to be surveyed, especially Prussia and Austria. 
England followed in the same steps towards tiie beginning of 
the present century, and to this great national undertaking we 
owe (lie publication of the Ordnauce Map*. The southern 
port* of Sweden and Norway have likewise been surveyed. 
Thus we are now in possession of very exact maps of nearly 
one-half uf Europe. The maps of the other countries of Europe 
rest on the partial surveys of particular districts, ami on a 
greater or less number of astronomical observations; by means 
of which those part* which have not been surveyed can still lie 
laid down within certain limits of accuracy. Though maps of 
this latter kind cannot altogether lie relied on, tlie attention 
paid by all governments to their gradual improvement has 
been sufficient to correct very gross errors, and thus these maps 
have liy successive and partial improvements attained a certain 
degree of correctness. 

Tbe great increase in commerce and navigation in modem 
times has convinced the respective governments of Europe of 
the necessity of a minute and accurate survey of their coasts. 
Hut all the roasts of Europe have net been surveyed, though 
more than half of them have lieeu accurately laid down. The 
greatest part of the coast of Ireland has lieeu surveyed by the 
Danish government, and this survey is -till going tin. The 
whole western roast of Nut way. and nut of Cape I.indrsiraes. 
as far a* the harbour of Christninsand, vv.is surveyed by the 
Danes fifty nr sixty years ngo. bill llii* survev is not considered 
accurate. The Baltic, in- hiding the C’atteg it, has been sur¬ 
veyed by the govmimen's to which the coast* belong, hut no! 
minutely, mu i* the survey con-ohrid a< curate. The const 
between the month of the river Elbe and the Dollar! was sur¬ 
veyed by the French, and eentiimed to the Schelde by the 
Dutch. The coast In-tween tin" Schelde mid Gravel me* was 
surveyed liy the French. 

Our government ha* shown gie.it activity in surveying the 
British coasts. minute mid accurate suivev ha* been made 
of the whole eastern coast uf (ire.it lh Haiti south of the Murray 
Frith, ami of the whole southern coast, except the tract between 
Siilmuiith and Plymouth. The wevtcin coast, including the 
Bristol Channel, h.ts hern surveyed a- far .is H.ud*ey I .land, 
mill again between Holyhead ami Liverpool. Farther north 
only the .Solway Frith i* paiily surveyed. The roast uf Ire¬ 
land has been surveyed lietweeu Dublin Hay ami I hint gal Bay 
inclusive, along the northern shores of the island. The Orkneys, 
the Shetland and Scilly Islands, a* well as Guernsey, Jersey, 
and Alderney, have been surveyed completely. 

The eoost of France ha* been surveyed by the French govern¬ 
ment from the Strait of Dover to Bay untie, except a part of the 
roost uf the liav of Biscay from alaiut llellc Isle to the Isle of 
He. Most uf the liarlaiurs mi the roost of Spain have been 
minutely surveyed by the Spanish government. 

Most of the islands in the Mediterranean have liee.ii surveyed; 
Corsica and Elba by the French, Sicily and Sardinia by the 
F.nglish. Tiie survey of the Adriatic has lieeu completed by 
the Austrians and English co-operating. From the Adriatic 
to the Archipelago the roast lias been surveyed by the English, 
and they have also carried on a survey through the islands and 
cuasti of the Archipelago. 

III. Phgeical Ungr.tpky ,—Nearly two-thinls of the surface 
of Europe consist of an immense plain; the remainder is partly 
mountainous, and partly hilly. Hie plain occupies the east 
part of the continent; and the hilly and mountainous countries 
extend along its western and southern shores. Ou the eastern 
boundary the plain extends across the whole continent from 
south to north, from the mountain-range of the Caucasus and 
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tk« shores of tbs Black Sea to those of the Arctic Ocean. In 
width it extends in this part of the continent from the Ural 
Mountains to 28" E. long. To the west of thii meridian H 
terminates on the uorth on the shores of the Baltic, and in the 
mountain-region of Scandinavia; on the south it contiuuss 
along the southern shone of die Baltic, and extendi evtti further 
west to the shores of Holland opposite die British Islands. If 
small eminences am not takeu into account, it may even he 
said to continue in a south-west direction through Belgium and 
the northern parts of France to the banks of die Seine, where it 
terminates between l’arie and the mouth of the river. The 
portion of the plain, west of die meridian of 28", is narrowed' 
on the south by the Car|iathiaii Mountains, and other ranges 
wbicli are connected with them. Towards the eastern part it 
extends over ten degrees of latitude, hut in its progress towards 
the west it Incomes gradually narrower, partly owing to the 
mountains advancing farther north, and partly also owing to 
the seas which form its northern border running farther to the 
south. Here its mean breadth docs not exceed three degrees of 
latitude, except where the jwiiinsnla of Jutland joins it. Along 
tlie coast of the North Sea it is still narrower. 

By this narrow portion of the Great European I’lain and the 
Baltic (which may I* considered as its lowest part, being co¬ 
vered with water) the mountain-regions wbicli constitute the 
western jsirtion of the continent are divided into twn se|iaratr 
systems. To the north lies the system of the Scandinavian 
Mountains, ami to the south what we shall here roll the South 
European Mountain System. 

The (ireat I’lain occupies about 2,500,800 square miles, the 
South European Mountain Region 1,100,00(1. and the Scan¬ 
dinavian Mountain System about 300,000 square miles. 

ficnmltiitn ium Aluunlmn Syntait. —Thi, comprehends the 
whole of the Seaiidinav lau peninsula, or Sweden and Koiwuv. 
A line drawn from the mouth of the Uiver Torneo, at the mint 
northern angle of tin- Gulf of Bothnia, to the \\ orange* Fiord, 
a bay of the Arrtu: Ocean, would separate it from tiie north¬ 
western put of the Grt-at Plain. A huge niomituiu-niftss 
occupies the west part of this jieninsula. It rises on the very 
shores of the sea to a height of some hundred feet, and attain-, 
at a short distance from it. no elevation of 3000 or 4000 feet, 
and freipiently more. South of ti.l" N. lat. it has not the form 
of a mountain range, but of u mountain-plain, its surface fre¬ 
quently presenting a (irrfeet level, and in some places swelling 
into bill*. This elevated plain is from 100 to 1 fill mile*across, 
ami as it attains in many parts the line of perjielual congela¬ 
tion, which ill this lutdude is about 1200 feel above the sea, a 
great portion of it is always covered with snow; while other 
districts, when* the snow melts during several weeks in every 
year. ivlVord j.istnre-grounil. On the plain there rise a small 
nunil*-r of summits, among which the SLagstidstiud attains 
8400 mid the SneehtUten s>200 feet. The western side of thi* 
plain is indented by deep inlet* of the sea, which penetrate 
, from 30 to l’,0 miles, and even more, inland ; the eastern side 
* is furrowed by deep and narrow valleys, of nearly the same 
length. 

North of (13° S. lat. the masses of rocks take tin- form of 
a high ridgf. the summits of w Inch however rarely extend more 
than a few miles, and frequently present a sharp-edged crest. 
Their ascent on the side towards the Atlantic Ocean is rapid 
arid frequently precipitous, n character which increases us we 
advance farther north, iH-canse five highest j«rl of the range 
gradually approaches the ocean till it constitutes its v<-ry shores. 
The highest summit i* the Kulitelma, which rises to more than 
8000 feet; but many other jurt* exceed the snow-line, which 
varies between 2000 and 3000 feet, and towards the north sinks 
much lower. 

The country to the east of this range, and at the bear of it, 
is nose than 1000 feet above the tea, and descends towards 
the Gulf of Bothnia in long slopes, interrupted by small level 
plaint, and intersected here and there by ridges of hills, running 
in the direction of the slopes, and approaching in some parts 
to the shores of the gulf. 


Mount Styltftellsn is on the northernmost extremity of tbs 
roountxra-plaiu, where it begins to contract to the dimensions 
of a range. It stands near 83° N. lot., and attains the (eight 
of 6488 fret above the sea. From it, as from a common centre, 
branch off several ridges to the east, south-east, south, and 
south-west; and though they soon sink down to hills, they con 
tinue through the south-eastern part of the peninsula, the mean 
elevatinu of which is front 300 to 400 feet above the tea, and 
above which the bills rise a few hundred feet. The Scandi¬ 
navian ridgea enclose the great lakes of Milam, Wenem, and 
Wet tern. To the south of the last lake these ridges unite, and 
form the table-land of SmUland, whose surface is on an average 
about 500 fret aliovr the pea. and which constitutes the most 
southern extremity of tin? Scandinavian system. It desceuds 
with a gentle slope towards the east, but very rapidly to the 
south and west. The peninsula of Scaiiia, which joins it on 
the south, is low and list. 

The Fltroe Islands, which are between Norway, Cape Wrath 
in Scotlaud, and Iceland, and nearly equidistant from thee* 
three countries, resemble in tlieir conformation the rocky plain 
of Soutb Scandinavia, rising abruptly from the sea to more 
than 1000 feet, and presenting on thrir summits, at an eleva¬ 
tion of more than 3000 feet above the sea, generally a level 
surface. This seems also to be the case with the south-eastern 
part of Ireland, which it called the Klofa Yiikul, where a surface 
of more than 8000 square miles has never liven explored, pro¬ 
bably owing In the thick layer of snow which liu* accumulated 
on a mountain-plain which rises altove the snow-linn (.1000 
feel). The western and northern districts of Iceland, which 
in general rise only to a moderate elevation, though some 
isolated ridges and summits attain the snow-line, seem to lie 
the product of that active volcanic agency wbicli has frequently 
laid waste thi* jHirtinn of tin- inland. 

Though the Scandinavian Mountain* arc nut visibly con¬ 
nected with the South European Mountain system, We may 
]ierhiqis be excused in cimsideriug the island of Great Britain 
as fiinniiig sncli a link. The most northern port of Scotland 
lies in tin-, same jinralld witli the smithcrn pull of the Brandi- 
nuvinn mountain-plain, and hears a cunsiileiable resemblance 
to it in rfitifigurnlinn. consisting of line enormous inns* of high 
| rock*, which rise abruptly from the sea, mid exhibit an tholr 
i surface extensive plains, sometimes flat Olid Sometime* diversi- 
i tied with eminences. These plains however are not covered 
. witli snow, a* they do not rise above 2000 feet, anil sometimes 
attain only |0|)0 feet, or a little more, an elevation which falls 
, considerably slant of the snow-line. This description is ap- 
i plirable to the whole of Sent land north of the Central Gram- 
| pians (.'i7" N. lat \ willi the exception of the greater part of 
I file comities of Caithness mid Alien teen. Even to the smith of 
j 57" N. lat. we meet witli an elevated plain, about 101)Q feet 
above the sea, wlilrlj. tiiitlei the inline of the Moor of Hsimoch, 
extend* more th in thiity miles m every direction la-tween Ben 
( rn.iclmn and the suiithem chain of the Grampians, But 
farther south the Seaiidinav tan character of the country is lost, 
mid tin- surface presents the broken character of ridges, valleys, 
and plain-, by which the most northern portion of the South 
; European mountain system is distinguished. Tin* character 
of the country softens gradually ns we |nncceil farther south. 
Between 57" and 51" N. lat. the plains are generally of small 
extent, and a great mmilier of iiimmits rise to 1080, 2000, 
and sometimes even to 3000 feet ami njiwartis starve the sea. 
South of 51" N. lat. however these lofty eievationi, and tli« 
comparatively narrow vallevs which accompany them, occur 
only along the western const of Greut Ilrituin, in Wales, and 
the counties of Devon anil Cornwall. Hast of tire Severn file 
hill* do not generally rise so high os 1000 feet, nor are their 
slopes abrupt; the whole surface consists of gentle swelling* 
and slopes, with wide levels between them. Towards tha 
North Sea it sinks down entirely, and forms (with few inter¬ 
ruptions not worth mention in this general surrey) a gnat 
plain, which occupies the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge* 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, As these flab Be 
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opposite to the western extremity of the Great European Plain, 
one might imagine that they are a continuation of that plain, 
ami that in the island of Great Britain tile three great eyetem* 
which occupy Euro[>e liave their representatives. South of the 
Thame* the country rename* it* undulating surface, and ap- 
proache* in it* form to those dictrict* of Fraiice which extend 
along the aoulhern »hore* of the Chanmd. 

South Euruptun Mountain SynUm. —This system, which ex* 
tend* over the whole of South Kurojie, from Cape La ltoca in 
Portugal to the Strait* of Constantinople, present* a surface 
more diversified in it* form than any oilier portion of the globe 
of equal extent, China perhaps excepted. 

To give greater perspicuity to our description, we shall fol¬ 
low the natural division made by a valley which traverse* the 
whole of thif mountain-system from north to south, between 
4* and 8“ K. long. In the northern port of the valley flows 
the lihiue from Unset' northwards, in the southern the Rhone 
from Lyon southwards. The middle portion of the valley is 
occupied by the vale through which the Haoue, a tributary of 
the Rhone, and the Douhs, a branch of the Saone, have their 
course. The most northern lieml of the Douhs lies neaily 
under the same parallel as liosel, and less than thirty miles 
from it. In this part there occurs a great depression in the 
mountains which divide the Rhine from the Douhs, and the 
French government have taken advantage of it, by currying 
through this depression a canal, which is called the Rhone uml 
Rhine canal, and which unites the Douhs to the 111, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Rhine. The highest part of this canal it nearly 
1700 feet above the seu. 

In the region which lies west of this long transverse valley 
nature has effected another natural division, by funning across 
the continent a wide plain, skirting the northern side of the 
Pyrenees, uml extending from the liav of Biscay to the Medi¬ 
terranean. The western |iait of this plain is low and flat, uml 
drained by thrriverGaronne; the eastern is traversed by low hills, 
but does not rise much higher than the western part. The canal 
of Languedoc, which is made through this jKirtion of the pluin, 
and unites the Garonne with the Mediterranean Sea, attains at 
its highest level an elevation of about iSOO feet above the sea. 

South of this plain the mountain-chain of the Pyrenees rises 
with a rapid ascent, and runs across the whole continent from 
the Buy of Biscay to the Mediterranean. In its central parts 
it attains a mean elevation of about OOIH) or 7000 feet, but a 
much lew height towards its two extremities. The highest 
summit* are upwards of 11,000 feet high, as the Mont Perdu 
(11,382), the Malodeta (11,500), and there are many more 
which exceed 10,000 feet. The southern declivity runs out in 
loug mountainous slopes, intersected by deep valleys, and ter¬ 
minates on the hanks of the river Ebro. Nut for from the 
western extremity of the Pyrenees another chain branches otT, 
Which may be considered os its continuation, since it runs 
directly totbewest. As far as 0” W. lung, it is a single chain, 
with short offsets, but west of that meridian it divides into 
several ranges, winch traverse the north-western part of Spam 
In different directions, and terminate respectively at the capes 
of Ortegal, Finisterre, and Silleiro. This chain, which may 
be called the Cantabrian range, rises in its eastern parts to 
about 4000 or 5000 feet, but west of 5 1 ’ W. loug. it attains a 
height of 5000 or C000 feet. 

South of these ranges extends the table-land of Spain, the 
highest parts of whieb occur lietween 1" and 4" IV. long., 
where they arc from 2000 to 3500 feet above the level of the 
tea. The country cast of this line descends rapidty, hut in 
Ugh chain* of hill*, whirlt contain some mountain summits, 
to the Mediterranean. On the highest part of the table-land 
also, a few high mountain* occur, ox the Sierra I'rbion, which 
tit** to 7373, and the Sierra Molina, to 4500 feet, hut tliey do 
not form continuous chains. Tlie country west of them is a 
plain, which present* a largo extent of level grouinl. in some 
. places a billy surface, and iu other* ridges about 1000 feet 
abeeo their bom. Such ore the ridge* which divide the basin 
of tko rim Ityo from that of the Gnadiana. But between 


the Tsjo and the Duero the dividing ridge rise* to 5000 
or 6000 feet, and attain* in the Siena de Credo* even the 
elevatiou of 10,548 feet. In its continuation Inwards the 
Atlantic it the Serra d'ERrella, 7534 feet high; and even the 
Serra do Junto, not far from it* termination at Cabo da Roca, 
is 3319 feet above the sea. 

The Sierra Moreno, which divides the basin* of tbe riven 
Guadiana and Guadalquivir, forms the southern boundary of 
the table-land. It does not however rise much above it, the 
mean elevation of this range varying between 3000 and 4000 
feet. South of the Sierra Morena the country sinks consider- 
•ably to tbe valley of die Guadalquivir, which, in its upper 
part, is only about 1000 feet above the sea, aud in its lower 
course traverses an extensive level plain, which, near the tea, 
is covered with swamp*. 

This valley is divided from tbe Mediterranean by a long 
chain of mountain* miming east and west, a considerable part 
of which is always covered with snow, and has therefore re¬ 
ceived the appropriate name of Sierra Nevada. The highest 
summits occur between 3" and 4" W. long., and are the Crrro 
de Mulliaccu (11,000 feet high), Cerro de Machos (11,006), 
Cerro de Velota (11,387), Crrro de Caldera (10,793), and 
Crrro de Fajox Altos (10,778). Many other summits exceed 
the snow-line, which, in diis latitude, is about 9000 feet above 
tbe sea. 

The country between the plain of the Garonne aud the val¬ 
leys of the Rhone and Rhine presents a different diameter. It 
contains also an elevated region, rising to lietween 3000 and 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. But this region is of 
cimip.iratiiely small extent, being included between 41° and 
•lb* N. lat., and between 1* and 4' E. long. On its surface 
rise three drains of iiiimiitiiins, which enrlo.se tbe valleys of the 
Allier and of the ( ! p|irr (awe. '1 he must western part is railed 
the mountain* of Amergue, the middle the mountain* of Forex, 
and the eustrrn range the Cevennes. The mountains of Au¬ 
vergne, which exhibit unc-<|uivocal signs of solcunic origin, rise 
in Mount Cautal to (JOlMi feel, iu Mont d'Or to 6200, and in 
Puy de Dome to 18111 fret. The rnuutiy west of them con¬ 
tinues high and hilly, but gradually declines in elevation us 
far us tbe suture of tbe (.'bureiite, from which point to the tea 
it extends iu a low and level plain. The mountains of Forex 
rise in the Pierre Haute to 0200, and in the Mount Magdalene 
to 4S00 feet. The two rbaiiix terminate aliout I0ij“ N. lat., 
near the town of Monlins, on the Allier: the country extend¬ 
ing to the north and north-west of them lias an undulating sur¬ 
face, resembling that of the southern counties of England : it 
varies from 200 to 300 feet above the level of the sea, and 
does not exhibit ranges of bills, except iif the south of Nor¬ 
mandie and in Bretagne, where the hills rise from 1000 to 
151)11 feet alrave the tea. 

The Cevennes, which separate the valley of the I’pper Loire 
from that of the Rhone, rise in Mount Mexin to 5820 feel, in 
Muujit Pilate to 3510 feet, ami in Mount Torare to 4756 feet. 
South of 47 s N. lat. they sink down to the level curacy, and 
through the depression thus formed runs the Canal In Centre. 
North of this canal the chain rites igaiu, but to a leas elevation, 
ami is here called the Cole d'Or, which, between 47° and 48* 
N. lat., terminates in a hilly plain, called the Plateau dc 
Laogre*. On this plain, which may be about 100*1 feet above 
the sea, several of the rivers of France take tlieir riee, and 
among others tbe Seine. From the north-eastern part of this 
plain issues a chain of low hills, called Monts Paucities, which, 
at 48 c N. lat., extend eastward till they meet tbe higher range 
of tlie Vosges mountains, which rise iu the Ballon de Kali to 
4500 feet. The chain of the Vosges run* parallel to the Rhine, 
anil terminates at a short distance from the town of Mayence, 
in the Mont Tonnerre, or Donnenberg, 3656 feet high. West 
of thi* chain, as far as the Cote d’Argonne (a range of high 
hill* which issue* from die western extremity of die Monts 
Faucitles, and separates the valley of the Maaa or Meuse from 
the source* of the eastern tributaries of the Seine), extends n 
rugged country, iuteneefed by valleys and chain* of bills, 
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runuing iu * northern direction, and terminating in thr An 
dennet and the Kifel, which are hill; and nigged plain*, about 
1800 feet above the level of the aeagreBupymg the space be* 
tween the Meuse and the Rhine as^piorth as 50£ e N. 1st. 
West of the Cdte d'Argonne extend the dry chalk-plains of 
Champagne, which gradually subside in the level country 
which occupies the north of France (the departments of Seine 
aud Mome, Aisne, Oise, Seine luferieure, Somme, Artois, and 
Nord), and joins that of Belgium. On tbit plain only a few 
hills, and those of very moderate elevation, occur at consider¬ 
able intervals. 

We pass now to that portion of the smith European moun¬ 
tain system which lies to the cast of the valleys of the Rhone 
and of the Rhine. Here we find the mountain system of the 
Alps, which extend from die banks of the Rhone as far cost os 
18° K. long., and cover an immense tract of couutry. Hie 
Alps may he divided into the Higher and Lower Alps- The 
Higher Alps extend to about 1.1“ E. long., aud the Ixnm lie- 
tween 13° and 18*. 

The Higher Alp* liave the form of a quadrant, lieginniog on 
the shore* of the Mediterranean, and running first due north, 
hut gradually declining to thr east, until they run due cast, iu 
which direction alioiit one half of llieir course continue*. 
Their mean breadth doe* not exceed 100 miles. Many hun¬ 
dred summits, |ierha)is not lest than a thousand, rise above the 
mow-line, which here it found at somewhat more than 8000 
feet almve (he sea. The highest summits are Mont Iilanc 
(15,71b fcetl, Mont Rosa (15,170;, aud Mont Cervin, I t,77* 
feet almve the sea. The valleys by which these mountains nre 
intersected are narrow, ami sink down to 2500 and 2000 tret, 
and still lower. 

The lamer Alps do not rise to so great an elevation, few of 
the summits attaining the snow-line; the highest summit is 
Mont Terglou, near the somres of the Nave, which is tljMI feel 
above the sea. Rut the spare occupied hy these mountains 
widens considerably as they proceed east will d; lsdwero 15 w 
ami It:* K. long, they are ujiwurds of 200 miles arms*, anti 
till up the whole country between the Adriatic Sea anil the 
Danube. They form also several chains running fast and 
west, let ween which there are wide longitudinal valleys. East 
of 10* K. lout;., where they approach the mount,mi system of 
the Haitian, they narrow to alsiut Ml miles, ami continue to 
run along the Adriatic Sea. 

The Alps descend with a rapid slo|ie southward to the plain 
of Lombardy, which extends from the western part of the 
Higher Alp* to the Adiutic. Its length is aliout 2."^ miles, 
with an average breadth of aliout 50. Its western and higher 
districts arc about 100 feet almve the sra, hut it gradually 
subside* as it aUraurcs east, till it terminate* in a low sandy 
shore. It is mostly a dead flat, of great fertility, and very 
well cultivated. 

•South of this plain extend the Apennines, a mountain-range 
which, at it* western extremity, join* the most southern )iurt of 
the Higher Alps, aud runs in one chain eastward slung she 
plain of Lotuliardy, from which it. rises with a strep asrent. 
It afterwards turns south and traverses, iu different chains, the 
peninsula of Italy, terminating at its most southern extremity, 
tire Ca|K> dell'Armi, on the straits of Messina, with the Monte 
Aspro, 5300 feet. The highest part of this range is lietweeu 
43* and 42* N. 1st., where the Monte Como or (iron Sasso 
d'Italia rises to 0510,and the Monte Sihilla to 7200 feet. The 
valleys which are included lietweeu its several ranges are 
wide and fertile. In some places the mountains do not extend 
to the shore* of the sea, but leave spacious plains, as is the ease 
along (lie Adriatic, north of 41*, and agaiu lief wren 42* and 
43 s . The latter plain, called the Tavogliera da ia Puglia, is 
without trees, and of very indifferent fertility. Along the 
Mediterranean occurs the plain of Terra di Lavoro, in which 
the town of Naples and Mount Vesuvius are situated, one of 
the must fertile spots of Europe or the worlJ. 

The island of Sicily, which ia separated from Italy fay the 
strait of Messina, has a hilly surface. Along the northern 


caret there rant a chain of low mountain*, which, in Mount > 
Madonia, rise to 3788 feet, I'uconnrcttd with thi* chain i* 
the volcano of Mount AStna, which attains an elevation of 
10,800 feat above the sea. Between the hills, with which 
Sicily ia studded, and sometimes on their very tops, thsre arc 
plains iff moderate extent, which aw sometimaa nearly 1000 
feet above the sea. 

The island of Sardinia consist* of two chain* of mountain! 
runuing north and south, and an elevated valley between them. 
The eastern chain, which ia the higher, rises in Mount Scltira- 
•chin to CtKIO, and in the Lyubarra mountain* to 3708 feet. 
The western chain probably doe* not exceed 3000 feet in eleva¬ 
tion. Along the coast there are eorae low swampy tracts, 

Tlio island of Corsica is' still more mountainous. If a few 
small tracts along the eastern shares ora excepted, which are 
covered with swamps, it is everywhere studded with high hill* 
and ridge* of mountains. Some of the summits attain a great 
height. Monte Itotondo is 1)0(10, and Mottle Psglia Orb* 
8001 feet above the svu. Tlie valleys are numerous but very 
narrow, and of indifferent fertility. 

Passing to the countries north of the Alps we find that thi* 
great mountain-system, at its western extremity, is bounded ott 
the north hy the river Rhone, from the point where it isauee 
from the lake of fieneva to if* junction with the river Soane, 
Immediately north of the Rhone thsre rise* another chain of 
mountains, different in churarti'r and iu elevation, called the 
Jura. This chain extend* from the Lank* of tlie Rhone, in a 
north-east direction, to the river Hliine. on whoso hank* it tee- 
minute* between the mouth of the river Aar and the town of 
Hotel. Its length may lie about 1*10 miles, and its width lea* 
than 20 on mi average. It consists of a number of |iare!l«l 
ridges, rising upwards of iOOO feet on n hose wliirh is nearly 
3000 feet above the sea. Home of the summits exceed 5Q00 
feet in absolute elevation. The highest are towards the southern 
extremity of the range. The Pi4 des Miumicrs attains 5040, 
Decide! 5011), and tlie Dole 550(1 feet. 

Along the south-nut side of the Jura, and between it and 
the Alps, extend* the plain of Switzerland, beginning outlie 
shore* of the lake of (,'euevn and terminating un those of the 
lake of (’.omtaiice. This pluili is lietweeu 1250 and 1350 feet 
almve the level of the sea. At eaeli extremity some hill* rise 
to a considerable height, hut the central districts exhibit only a 
strongly undulating siiifare. Its length may lie about 180, but 
the width dues not exceed 20 miles. 

Opposite the northern extremity of the Join, hot on the 
northern banks of tlie Hliine, rises the Htnck Forest, a moun¬ 
tain-range, alsiut 20 miles aernss, which runs parallel to the 
Hliine, ami whose western sides approach the river sometimes 
within three or four miles. It tettninate* on the hank* of t|ia 
river Kecknr. Its length may Is* lietweeu 130 and 140 mile*. 
The upper juirt of this range extends in wide plains more titan 
3000 feet ulxive the sea; (he number of summits which rise 
almve these plains is not great. The Feldherg attains 4912 
feel,ami the handel 4100 feet almve the sea. The Odeuweld, 
which rxtcniis between the Ncekar and Mayn, in the same 
direction, may lie considered as its continuation, hot it does 
not attain un equal elevation, it* highest summit, the Kafxon- 
burke), rising only tu 2000 feet. 

lietweeu the lllark Forest and the Odenwuld on I lie east, and 
the Vosges mountains on the west, lies the ralley of the Rhine* 
which isalmiit 20 miles in width, but the length from IlsuMtl 66 
Mayence is not less than 200 mile*. At it* upper extremity it 
is 800 feet, hot at its luwer hardly more than 400 feet above the . 
sea. This valley presents a level surface of great fertility. 

Tlie Rhine, Iwlow the great cataract of ftchafltauani, Sa not 
more than 1000 feet almve the level of tbe*ea; but the Danube, 
at Dotiauescliingen, nearly under the tame meridian, is 3200 
feet altove it; yet between both rivers no mountain-range 
occurs. With only a hilly surface, and in an extent of hardly' 
15 miles, tin* couutry rise* more than 1200 feet. Thi* hilly 
country may be considered a* ilia commencement of the ala* 
voted plain of Bavaria, which extend* from the feot of <1*; 
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Alp* (about 47$® N. lot.), between the Black Forat and 
Odenwrid uu the weat and the Bbhmerwald (forest of Bohe¬ 
mia) and Ficbtclgebirge on the (eat, to the Thilrioger Wald 
and the Rhbngebirge (51* N. 1st.). The length of thia plain 
» about 180 miles, and its breadth about the eame. The 
weaterii part of the plain, which joina the Black For eat, ia hilly, 
and intersected by a mountain-ridge, calle<i the llauke Alp, 
-which runa along the northern bunk of the Danube for 70 or 
80 miles, with a mean width of about 10 in ilea. South of thia 
ridge the country ia nearly 20U0 feet above the sea, but north 
of it leaa than 1000 feet. The eastern part of the plain, aouth 
of the Danube, ia nearly a level, which aiuka gradually and 
almoat imperceptibly from the foot of the Alpa towards the 
river. The town of Munich, which nearly occupiea ita centre, 
ia 1664 feet above the tea, and Hutiebon, on the Danube, more 
tlian 1000 feet. That part of the plain which lira north of the 
Danuiio baa au undulating atitfucc, upon which aome hi 11a rite 
towarda the banka of the river Muyu. From the banka of the 
Danube the country riaea alowly, but liardly more than ISO 
feet above the river, when it forma the water-ahed between the 
Danube and Mayn, and begin* to subside towarda the bank of 
the lait-montioiied river, where it ia only from 000 to 800 feet 
above the aea. 

Tbe elevated plain of Ilavnriu doe* not extend far enough 
north to reach the Grout l’Jain, being divided from it by a 
mountain-region which extend* between 50^ 8 and 52 v N. lat. 
over tlie whole of Germany, from the very lauika of the Rhine 
to the Fichtflgebirge und Erzgebirge. Thia region, which hua 
a width uf about 100 milea, contains a great number of ridgea, 
bearing different uamea. Their mean elevation ia about 3000 
feet, and the Iiiglieat aurnmita attain upwarda of 4000. The 
moat northern of these ridgea ia the Harz. 

The countriea which we have hitherto eouaidered arc to the 
north of the Higher Alpa. To the north of tiie Lower Alpa, 
and divided from them only by the narrow valley of the Da¬ 
nube, ia another system of mountains, which encloses, in the 
form of a quadrilateral figure, the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
might therefore he called tin* Bohemian mountains. The 
several ridgea of which it consists have different names. They 
attain u mean elevation of 3009 or 3300 feet above the *«u; 
their highest summits rarely exceed 3000 feet. The great val¬ 
ley of Boheuiiu, which is enclosed by tlieso ridges, it sub¬ 
divided into numerous smaller valleys by tin; lower ridgea, 
which advance into it from those which surround it. Near the 
higher ridgea the surface of these valleys is 1300 feet and up¬ 
wards ubove the aea, but they suitable rapidly towards the 
middle of the great valley, where they ure not more than 700 and 
800 feet above the aea. When; the Kibe carries off the waters 
of Bohemia, it is somewhat less than 400 feet above the tea. 

At the rosteru extremity of thia liioimtain-system, where the 
rivers Oiler and Moriiiu take their origin, the Carpathian 
Mountain* commence. They run lint clue coat, then decline 
to the aouth-eost, ami when in that direction the range has 
passed 26" K. long., it turn* suddenly to the wait, anil liaving 
proceeded in that direction to 23° E. long, it gradually de¬ 
clines to the south, and terminate* mi the banks of the Danube 
on both side* of the meridian of 22°. The length of this 
range doe* not fall much short of 600 miles; its breadth ia not 
very considerable, in a few places only exceeding 70 or 80 
mile*. It* mean elevation may be between 3000 ami 4000 
f««t | but in two plaoe* it rises much higher: Mount Tatra, 
which ia intanected by 20° K. long., ia an enormous maw of 
rock, ahout 30 miles long and 30 wide in tie central parts, 
whose surface is about 7000 feet shove the aea. Above this 
huge mass there rise about ten peaks which exceed 800# feet. 
The highest is the Pash of Lomniti, which rises to 8673 feet 
abm the Men The Peak of Kiathal (dale of ice) is 8640, 
and tht JUywan 8160 f*et high. Elevated summit* occur 
e#aia oaths moat southern part of tbe range, when the Buxaad 
*jNu» 8760 frith and Mount Bund 7672 feet. Towards tbe 
. iWB#l*i*s #fA to» the north and aawt, the range sinks with 
u»«Artb •»«* • fcwritort on** at the 


source* uf the riven Froth, Smith, and Suezava, between 47° 
and 4^ N. lot. But aome considerable offset* occur towards 
the two extremities oLOhe range. Four chsin* ore detached 
from it between I8 n a^P) 8 E. long., which run southward 
and terminate not far from the banks of the Danube, after tra¬ 
versing the north-western part of Hungary : they are compre¬ 
hended under the general term of Hungarian Ore Mountains, 
from their being rich in guld and silver ore. The valleys be¬ 
tween them are wide and fertile. No considerable chain 
branches off from the middle port of tbe range, but from ita 
eastern extremity four or five ridgea issue: these ridges running 
in a western direction aome hundred mile*, traverse Transyl¬ 
vania, and render the whole of this country a succession of 
mountains and wide valleys, which are generally very fertile. 

Between these off«ct* of the Carpathian* on the east, the 
principal range, and the Hungarian Ore Mountains un the 
north, and the eastern termination of tin- Alps (16 s E. long.), 
lies tlie plain of Hungary, the mist extensive that it included 
within the South European mountain-system. It extends from 
north to south about 300 miles, and its mean breadth is not 
less. The Danube traverses it. To tbe west uf tbe Danube is 
a small range on tbe plain, tbe Bakuny Mountains, which rise 
in their highest part somewhat more than 20U0 feet; and'far¬ 
ther south (near 4ti v N. lat.), the hill* of Funfkirchen occur: 
but Ixith these ranges occupy only a small surface. The plain 
east of tlie Danube is a dead fiat. That portion which lies 
west of the Danube is fertile, as well o> that which skirts the 
Hungarian Ore Mountains, hut by far the greater part of it is 
cither covered with sand or swampy, and affords only iudif 
ferent pasture. This great plain towaids the south is only 
300 feet above the sea, but towards the north it rises to 400 
and 430 feet. 

S.mth of file Carpathian Mountains, and between them and 
the lower course of the Donulie, extends the plain of Wallachia, 
230 miles in length front west to east, and about 100 miles in 
breadth, it is generally level, hut towards the mountains 
undulating; in its lower ports along the Danube it is only 
about 10*1 feet above the sea. It is of great fluidity, but in 
rminy place* swampy. 

Tbe third great division of the South Ruro|ieati mountain- 
system is formed by the Balkan, which, with it* numerous 
branches, traverses the most eoslct n of the thri e great southern 
jHuimsulas, which advance from the liodv of the continent into 
the Mediterranean Sea. The Balkan range is not disjoined 
from the Alps by uny natural separation, but is mi closely 
corniced with them as to fotm a continuation uf that mouu- 
tain-system. Geographer* have however assumed a dividing 
liue ahout 18" E. long. 

From this line tlie principal range of the Balkan inns in a 
south-east direction till it reaches 22" K. long , from which 
point it continues in a general due east direction till it termi¬ 
nate* on the shores of the Black Sea in Cape Emitieh. The 
length of this chain may be about tiOO miles. Its elevation 
is considerable west of 24* E. long., especially between 22" 
and 21” K. long., where a great part of file chain, called here 
Mhardogh (Scan!us) and Kgriau Dagh, is covered with per¬ 
petual snow, which show* that it must rite at least to 900(1 
feet. East of 24* K. long, it does not rise so high, and it is 
supposed that in this part its mean elevation varies between 
3000 and 4000 feet The extent of country covered with this - 
range and its numerous branches is very great. West of 
24* K. long., all tbe immeuse tract which lie* between the 
Save and Danube on the north and the Adriatic a* far south 
as Cape Linguetto or Karaburnu, presents nothing but a con¬ 
tinuous succession of high mountains and generally very narrow 
valleys, and i* probably the most nigged part of Europe: it 
is certainly the leaet known. The country which lice between 
the great rang# and tbe Danube, eaet of 24% ia only moun¬ 
tainous mar the foot of the range, for its offsets rapidly 
decrease in bright, and subside u they approach tbe river, 
on the banks of which the country exhibits merely an undu- 
latiug surface, 
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From (be audm tide of th* Balkan due* range* branch 
off-, the Vuetem, which leave* the principal (cage about 70 or 
80 milee from the Black See, i* j|U Straudja or Blanche* 
Dagh, and run* nmth-eaet, paraM^to the Black Sea, hut 
gradually approaching it About SO mile* went of Gonetan- 
tiuople it turn* to the eouth, ami terminate* at the mouth 
of the river Maritza, the ancient Hrbriu. The latter portion ii 
called Tekir Dagh. Both parte ate of moderate elevation. The 
second range branches off from the Balkan cut of 31 s K. 
long., and runs first eouth-eaet till it approaches the ASgean Sea, 
within 30 or 30 miles, when it turn* east and terminates 
nearly opposite the Tekir Dagh, on the banka of the Maritxa. 
This chain, called Despoto Dagh, rises to a considerable eleva¬ 
tion. though none of its summits seem to attain the snowline. 

The country between the Straudja Mountains, the Detpoto 
Dagh, and the Balkan is only mountainous towards the two 
last-named ranges; the greater portion of it rises only into hills, 
separated from one another by wide valleys, which in several 
places spread out into plains of moderate extent. This country 
possesses great fertility, and is one of (he finest jsirta of Kurope. 

The third and must considerable range, which brunches oil' 
from the Balkan on its southern side, since no modern name 
has been assigned to it, may lie railed by the ancient denomi¬ 
nation of Hindu*. It leases the |*im'ipal range near 22” K. 
long., and runs south, forming the watershed between the 
rivers which fall into the Adriatic and those which empty 
themselves into the .-Kgean Sea. It may lie considered as 
terminating smith of 3t> J N. lat. with Mount Veluchi (7657 
tert high). The length of this chain it upwards of 2tH) miles; 
and the greatest pari of the upper range is for eight or nine 
mouths, and some summits prulialdy the whole year round, 
covered with snow. 

The ruiintry Iwtween this range and the Adriutie is very 
mountainous: it generally consists of high ranges and deeji 
and narrow valleys, though us some places there ur> elevated 
plains of moderate extent, os that on which thn town of 
.loaiiiiina (or B unina) is built, which probably is at least 1300 
fort uUnc the sea. 

The countries to the east of the 1’Indus range are less 
mountainous. That [mriifiu which extends north of 40” N. 
lat. contains high summits and ridges near the great range; 
but os il approaches tile sea the mountains subside into hills, 
and the valleys widen by degrees into plains. Mount A thus, 
or Ilagniu f iron, terminates the most eastern of three jirojectiiig 
tongues »f land, and rises abruptly to the height of 6311) feel. 

Near 40'' N. lat. a lateral ehain hranclies off ^utn the 
Hindus range, tt is called Volnt/ji Dagh, and runs rosl, 
teriniuatmg near the sea in Mount Olympus, which attain* 
the height of 6.V26 feet. Near 30" N. lat., Iietween Mount 
Itamo (5786 feet liigli ) and Mount Veluchi (7657), two 
lateral chains hratieh nff to the east and terminate respect¬ 
ively on each aide of the (iulf of Xeitouu. in the nurtliern 
range, railed by the (.reeks that of Otlirys, the Icraco- 
rouni rises to the height of 3670 feet. In the soufberti 
range, known among the ancients by the name of Orta, 
the Katavutbron rises to 7070 feet. Between the Otlirys, the 
northern of these two ranges, and the Volut/a Dagh is tlie 
plain of Thessaly, celebrated from the meet remote otiti<|aity 
for its beauty and fertility. Though it extends nearly 60 
miles from north to south, it if much narrowed by hills, 
which advance from the neighbouring ranges IS or 20 miles 
into the pleiti, and cm the sea side it is shut in by a barrier of 
momitaim. 

The country south of tire Octa range and the Gulf of Arta 
is mountainous in its western districts, but farther east it 
assumes a more undulating surface, though some of its nume¬ 
rous elevation* rise to the bright of mountains, as Mount 
Parnassus, which is supposed to rise to 6000 feet, and several 
others are perhaps not much lower. 

Round Use lake of Topoliaa, the ancient Copal*, them is an ' 
extensive plain, whose surface ie several hundred Cost above 1 
the m level, and walled in on the east by the high mtmnteina' 


which line die western margin of the Suripus. Some of the** 
mountaine er* above 3000 and others above 3000 fee* high. 

The peninsula of die Morns is united to die continent by • 
rocky isthmus which iu one part contain* a esnohUrobte 
depreerion, aero** which several attempt* were made in an* 
cieut time* to cut a canal. The Mnrea praterve* the charaotse 
of the countries which are dependent on die Balkan, heuw 
very mountainous, especially in its eastern parts, where 
several lofty range* run in a eouth-euatem or southern direc¬ 
tion. Mount Zyria, tbs Cyllene of the (inwks, teem* to he 
the knot where the range* unite. Cyllene is 7714 f«et high, 
but the Pentedaktylon (Taygctue), in the southern jiart of the 
peninsula, rise* to 7020 feet. The central districts of th* 
peninsula contain some elevated plains which are probably 
a* high as the interior of Spain. Tripoliixa ie 3324 feet above 
the sea, and Madrid, according to Bausa, ie 3333 fait above 
the same level. In tho western diftricts the mounteina 
gradually subside into hills; and several plain* of moderate 
extent occur along the bay of Korun and die banks of tile 
Alphniu*. 

Thn mountains of the island of Rulnsa, which lie* jeitlM 
to the coasts of Attica and Ktilani, belong to the mmmtaim 
system of Odirys and of Oetn, from which they are separated 
on the north and west hv druse prodigious fissures which form 
the sea-valleye or channel* of Trikiri and the Kuripus. 

The tlreot Vhtin.— Beginning at its western extremity, w* 
find that between the mouth* of the Scheldt* und the Kibe the 
country liurdly in any place rise* to more than 100 feet above 
tlie sea. The surface is covered with a siicccssion rif moors and 
heaths, ill adapted for agriculture, except in the alluvial treat* 
along the rivers. But this sterile country is surrounded by 
fertile marshes, which ruu along the shores of the North Sea, 
and urc to low drat it it necessary to defend them by 
dyke* from the invasion of tire waves. The width of these 
marshes varies from one to four or five miles, except at the 
western extremity, where they orcupy the whole of tlie pro¬ 
vince of Holland. Towards the hanks of lhe Kibe the soil mostly 
consists of sand, hut here it liegius to be covered with forest*. 

The countries Iietween the Kllie and the Vistula are mom 
fertile, though the sandy soil prevails, especially towards the 
north; yet even here extensive tract* of fertile land occur. 
Toward* the mountain region which hordrrs on it on the 
south, especially in Silesia und the southern districts rtf 
Poland, the country may be considered rather fertile. No 
■mushes occur along the Baltic, hut at the south-western «*• 
tn-mity of this tea a series of small lakes begin which run 
parallel to th* shore and follow its sinuosities. Their distance 
from the sea is about 3(1 miles, am) they are situated on th* 
highest part of the plain, perhaps at a mean elevation of 140 
feet. They form the watershed Iietween die small riven which 
fall into the Baltic and those which run southwards into th* 
interior of the plain. 

That jHirtinn of die plain which we have so far Uotlced if 
drained by rivers which originate iu the mountain region 
sooth of it, and traverse it in a north- western or northern 
direction. But east of tho upper branches of the Vistula 
tlie river* originate in (lie plain itself which they drain. 
These rims run either north-west and north to the Bailie 
and White Seas, or smith and south-east to the Black ant 
Caspian Bern. The watershed which sejiarate* their soutem 
begins alwut 23” B. long, on tlie rairtbrrti declivity of lb* 
Carpathian Mountains, in a range of bills which separate the 
Saeii, a branch of the Vistula, from the source* of the Dnisatsr. 
This rang* of hills ran* in a north-eastern direction to the 
source* of th* Bug, another tributary of the Vietnla, when It 
turn* north, and is lost iu the plain. It ia soon replaced Ay 
an immense swamp, the largest in all Kurope. The principal 
body of this swamp covers nearly th* whole basin of the river 
Hiiepcc, which extends about 206 mile* east and west, with to 
average breadth of 100 milee. It also cautious* northward, 
but with a much diminished width, between the autumn .tjf i 
dm Niemeu, Besedin, end Villa, end tss u i ltnim m>. ” 
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of the DUiia, south of Dlhiabarg and Point*. The surface 
covered bjr this swamp is perhaps not inferior to that of Eng¬ 
land.* Some parts of it are wooded. We do not know what 
is the elevation of this swamp above the level of the sea, but 
we may conjecture that it is not lets than 300 feet. Towards 
the northern extremity of the swamp the watershed turns due 
east, and it here formed by an undulating country which 
separates the upper courses of the rivers DUua and Dnieper. 
But where it approaches the sources of the Volga it turns first 
north-east ami then north, arid here it is overtopped by steep 
and rocky hills, called the Hills of Waldai, which rise highest 
in the neighbourhood of that town, where they attain an eleva¬ 
tion of 1200 or 1300 feet afiove the sea. This seems to be tbe 
highest point of the watershed. It continues in a northern 
direction till it passes 00" N. lnt. between the lakes of Onega 
■nd Bielo Osero, and then turns south-east to the sources of 
the Nuchona, the principal branch of the Dwina: thence it 
proceeds in an east-north-east direction fo the sources of the 
Petshnra, which fulls into the Arctic Sea, and of the Kama, a 
branch of the Volga, where it terminates in the Ural range. 
That portion of the watershed which is east of thr hills of 
Waldai is covered with an immense forest, called the Forest 
of Volkhonsky. 

The country north of the watershed is. in general, of mode¬ 
rate fertility; tliere are some districts which are covered with 
sand, while others have a rich soil. That series of small lakes 
which we noticed in the western part of the plain continues 
in this at nearly the same distance from the Hal tie, forming 
likewise a subordinate watershed. Hast of 22* K. long., how¬ 
ever, it stretches farther inland, approaching the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the great swamp, and then continues north of it 
along the watershed to the hills of Waldai, and still farther in 
the Forest of Volkhonsky, whore it terminates near 33° E. long. 

The country north of GO* N. lat. is only in a few places fit 


for agriculture, partly on account of its cold r.limutc, and 
partly on account of the sterility of the soil. That portion 
which lies west o( the Jake of Onega is mcky, and is mostly 
traversed hy ridges of rocky hills, which lie in a north and 
south direction. These hills rise in some places to StMJ or <100 
feet above the sen. Most of them, ns well as the level country 
between them, afford excellent pasture-ground. This region 
is remarkable for the numerous large lakes which cover nearly 
one-fourth of its surface, uml are connected hy short natural 
channels. The largest of these lakes are the lsidogu, Onega, 
Salma, and Ktrnra. 

There are ouly a few lakes east of the lake of Onega. It 
appears that the watershed here rises to a greater elevation, 
•nd that the slope of thr couutry is more regular. Its 
southern districts are still covered with forests, and a few 


•pets are cultivated; but the northern districts extend in im¬ 
mense plains, covered witli moss, which hy attracting the water 
of the melting snow renders them impassable for the greatest 
port of the summer. A few rocky ranges of hills occur on 
ibis plain, but we are not acquainted with their direction uml 


elevation. 

By far the larger part of the Great Plain extends to the 
•Otttb of the watershed. Contiguous to its southern declivity 
•stands a country of great fertility, from 300 to 100 miles in 
width. It begins on tbe west near the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains, and terminates on the east where the Volga begins 
run south-south-west. Tbe |«rallrl of 49* forms its southern 
-Boundary as far cast as about 40* E. long., whence it runs in 
line to the town of Simbirsk on the Volga, 
of Moskwa, situated nearly in its centre, is 490 
the see. Tbe country east of the Volga, as (hr as 
range, is mostly covered with hills, and is even 
being traversed by tbe offsets of the great 
Mutgtrt r'jt'l of moderate fertility in tbe valleys, which are 
dtstgasntity wide. Tbe bids and lower jmrto of the mountains 
toons. 

vdfca ngwueatesd dm desssts which are 

'•■be IMM-bto the Higher 


and Lower Steppes, the line of separation between them being 
tbe high ground which extends north and south between the 
Don and Volga. Tb^Mgher Steppes occupy tbe western 
part of the plain, extetmllg south of tbe fertile region to the 
very shores of the Black Sea. Their elevation above the sea 
may be between 150 and 200 feet. They are without trees, 
produce ouly in some places a few shrubs, and an overgrown 
in the early part of the summer with a coarse grass, which 
makes very indifferent pasture. In the latter part of the 
summer and autumn their dry brown surface shows no sign 
of vegetation. Agriculture con only be carried on in the 
narrow bottoms along the rivers. The peninsula of the 
Crimea is connected with them by a low isthmus. Three- 
fourths of its surface resemble the Lower Steppes ; but on its 
southern shares rises a mountain-range, whose highest summit, 
the Ciiatyr Dagh, is 5010 feet. The valleys of this range are 
fertile. 

The Lower Steppes are at the eastern extremity of Europe, 
extending between the southern extremity of the Ural range 
and Mount Caucasus along the banks of the river Urol, 
ami on both sides of the lower course of the A'olga. They oc¬ 
cupy a space more than twice os large os the area of the British 
island*. The southern part is lower than the lcrel of the seu. 
The town of Saratow on the Volga, more than 300 miles from 
the Caspian, is not aliove the sea level. We do not know how 
much higher the northern districts of these steppes rise, nor if 
their soil differs from that of the southern, which are Covered 
with a fine saml, intermixed with shells, producing no trees 
nor shrubs, hut ut certain seasons a scanty grass. This soil is 
strongly impregnated with saline matter, mid most of the lakes 
wliirh occur here contain such a quantity of salt that it crys¬ 
tallises in summer, uml supplies the greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants of liituia. In no put of the a* steppes are any trares 
of agiii-ulture visible except in the neighliourhoud of As¬ 
trakhan. 

We shall conclude this general survey of Europe by observ¬ 
ing that the Ural range, which runs idsiut 1500 miles, first 
smith and then smith-south-east, paes in its highest summit, 
tile I'awdinskoi Kamcii, to more than HbOO feet above the sea; 
that the Lower Steppes extend east of the river Ural far into 
Asia; and that Mount t'nurasus, though ouly few of its 
summits attain the snowline, rises in it* highest summit 
higher than the Al|ts, Mount Klbourz attaining an elevation 
of l«i,«00 feet. 

Nvi*.—Looking at the map of Europe we find that the coast¬ 
line is farmed alternately by wide projecting promontories and 
deep bays, which divide them from one another. This pecu¬ 
liarity has led a large proportion ot its inhabitants to a sea¬ 
faring life; and us thr winds mid weather in the waters that sur¬ 
round this continent ore not regulated by the seasous of tbe 
year, but ore subject to continual changes, this circumstauce 
has given to them that boldness in maritime enterprise 
which forms the most distinguishing feature in their character, 
and raises them above most other civilised nations of the globe. 

Europe, in fact, considered by itself, is only a large penin¬ 
sula, which is further rut up into a great number of smaller 
peninsulas by tlie interior seas and gulfs which penetrate far 
inland into tbe main mass of the peninsula; consequently, in 
proportion to its surface, it presents a much greater extent of 
coast than any other of the great divisions of the glohe, as will 
appear by the annexed table, which however must be considered 
only as a rough approximation:— 



Surfcre In 
square miles. 

Oast-line. 
Miles. 

Ratio of one mile 
of coast*line to ares 
in square miles. 

Asia.. 

18, WO ,000 

33,000; 

nr, including the 
islands, 40,000, 

MO; 

or. Including thn 
Wanda, 4X0. 

Africa...... 

M,000,000 

16.000 

900 

Lump*. 

9,900,000 

SO.ttOO 

i» 

Among*.... 

14.000,000 

XX,000 (with¬ 
out the coast of 
the Aietie Sea). 

4*0 
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TV Atlantic Ocean, with which all the rear that week the 
•horn of Europe are connected, except the Caspian (end this w 
rathe* to be considered *• an raman inland lake), form* the 
Bay of Bony between Cape F^prre and the ulaod of 
Uihant, the English Channel between tbe northern coasts of 
France and tbe southern coasts of England, St. George's Chan¬ 
nel, between Great Brttam and Ireland, and the North Sea, 
which separates Great Britain from the Netherlands, Germany, 
Denmark, and Norway The North Sra might be considered 
a closed era, os it is united on the south to tbe great expanse of 
the Atlantic oulv bv the straits of Dover, which, between tin 
South Foreland in Kent and Cajie Grisnrt in Prance, is only 
IS miles wide and by tin. comparatively narrow channel 
tailed the English Channel, it it were not on the north con¬ 
nected with the Atlantic, by the optu and wide expanse of sea 
which separates North Britain from Norway 
The close seas, which are muted to the \tl mtic by straits, are 
the AA hilc Sea, the Baltic, and the Mediterranean the Blaclc Sea 
and the Sea of Azof are touucctcd with the Mediterranean 
The White Sea, the vmillcst of these inland seas, covers 
about 40 000 square miles T he strait bv wiu< h it is cou 
netted with that paition of flic Atlantic which is called the 
Vrctic or Ic > Set is about 200 milei long ami of considerable 
width, its mrroHivt part Wing from JO to 10 miles across 
I Ins mu is cntirelv or |iartially coitrel with iu during tour 
or hit m tilliv of the veir Into itv eastern part the Duma 
fills and into the mderpart of the strait the nver Mcrcn. 

I ho Baltic is connected with tin North Sc i hy achanuclof 
about 10 or 10 miles ol avenge width, this channel Wane lies 
off from the N nth S,a m in cost north cost direr ton, hut 
ifierwirds «ud iiul\ tunic Muth Tint plit on which iscon 
imli 1 with tin Ninth S,a an 1 extents t» the cast north east 
is iillnl SI igiritk i r the shnt 1} the Hntisii sailois an 1 
the other pirt vehirhli ssmth and inirtli the l ittegit Al tin 
s Hither i txhrtnly el the ( attest me the thiee straits le 
which tin Billic iv entire 1 like thru getev The Scuml In 
tween /eelaie I and Sweden, is the pasvtge gemnllv taken I j 
vevisls it iv at the iiurew t pine mile about two mile vwulr 
The (hi it Belt iv ill the mid lie lie twe eii Siiil lint and flint u 
and (i, III mine a im it th uirriwist pine the I illle 
Hell whieh Is null three quirtrrs of a mile wiilee m the nor 
rowevt part si [urates tin ivlmd iff mini Irom the ]ieiiinsui iul 
J vs l in l Ho B iltic turinv three gnat gulls—those of Itign 
hi limit anil lie thinv Hnemi), lie the numerous ruers 
which till into it, gie it nuustsif lie all w iter, it is less salt 
than the Vtlmtic 11i» e irr umvtau e anil tin small vie j th of 
itswalerv viilloHiitlv tx| lain why in i» f rioid mirlyeeuy 
year ih ng t it shires, an l (lie uingatiwii iv liitnniptcd for llnee 
or f mr in uilhs 

The Mcilitcrruieaii is e nucctcil with the All into ly the 
strait of Gihrvltar which is about 10 miles icr its It is the 
largest of the rhue sets whieh wash the shorts ot f.urtqK, hut 
it receives the drainage of a compiratitilv small portion of its 
surface, the tiuiiiWr of rinrv wh ih lull into it is veiy ftjnsi 
derahlc lint tew el them nui 100 mtlev Evaporation carries 
off a Urge* portion of its waters than is supplied by the rivers 
which flow into it, and there is accordinglv a strong curie ul 
setting continual] v through the straits of Gibraltar A motion 
of its waters towards the exist is proved by vessels requiring a 
larger tune to Mil from the coast of Syria to Gibraltar than 
from Gibraltar to Scandetonu Tbe water is sal ter than that 
of the Atlantic It also forms several large gulfs, as. on the 
European side, the Bay of I.von, that of Genoa, the kdriatie,aiid 
tue JT gran Sea, or Archipelago By means of the Archipelago 
the Straits of the Dardanelles (one mile across where narrowest;, 
the Sea of Marmara, and the channel of < vinstantinople (six 
furlong* across at the narrowest plane), the Mediterranean is 
united to tbe Black Sea, from which a constant current pours 
through the narrow strait* into the Atgean. Tbe Black Sea is 
connected by the strait of Vemkale with the Sea of Azof it 
is lees salt than the Mediterranean, and its northern shores in 
Vinter era frequently fringed with fee. 
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TV Caspian Sea, who** north-weztem shone only m fee- 
eluded in Europe, is the largest of the numerous ssm without 
an outlet which occur in die uorth-weetem regions of Atria, 
Ice is formed every winter along it* northern shorn, The 
water i* salt, but mdy in a slight degrees— 

KiAsnt, 

•a miles 

ISO MO 
IM flOII 
lwo OOO 

it 0 , 0 m . . . j oovo 

40,000 . , . 1.01*0 

ratsphtn. . ... X. 1 

When we nmsider tlieee seas as the reeeptai lei of die drain- 
age uf the adjacent countries, wo And that those towards dm 
east We the must extensive bums. The basin of the Cupam 
Sea, though it is only drained by two large rivers, the A alga 
and the l ral occupies a surface of MO,000 square mile*, aa 
for u it belongs to Europe and runs with it* northern bound¬ 
ary along the |iarnlkl ol 00 s N tat. Tbe Win of the Volga, 
die largest ot tin riwrsof Europe, contains an area of above 
710,OttO square miles T lie Win of die Black Sea IS eoww- 
what larger Its south-western boundaiy is fmmed by (ha 
prmri|iai range of the Alps , its math western hy a line drawn 
Irom Switreiliuid to Moscow , and another him, from this eitjr 
to do mmitli oi the V olgu, forms its north-i astern border. Ita 
arm m Europe is ratlnr more limn 100,000 square miles. The 
(outlines wlin li* are (otnpitbrmled in the F iiropwin part of It* 
hum art drained hv the Dnuiibt, Dnieper Dniester, Don, and 
K u h»n, anil their tnhiitancs. The basin of the Baltic is nearly 
equal m ■ zteut, ini ludlug the ( altngnt and bkagrrack, being 
on ull subs sin rounded hv countries which Vicing to Europe | 
this hum ivtiinlv over a mi fine of neatly 000,000 mile*, 
though |Hiha|is none of its rivers nsi nunc than T10 mile* from 
its mouth m a straight bin Tin gnat rivus whit h fall into 
tin Hullii ate the Odir, A istult, Niinun Dtlna, News, and 
the numerous rivers dtscrnding from the Scambiiaviau range, 
u tin Tlrmn t If, ( ihx ill, l.uli i «If, 1'itia ell, Sraleftee-rlf, 
l im i ill, Align man ill, ludalsill I iituga-rlf, Ltuenaself 
uii I I> il • If and likewise die Gotha «If, and (>1011110811, whirl] 
fall into tin < altigut and Skagtrark. I In basin of the W lilts 
Si i is dr mud hy the Dwiiut, the Mom, and I’etsliorn, and 
some ol lit r smaller rivers, and ocrii| it* a surlaic ol about 
400,000 square milts Though the toast bin of die Atlantic 
from ( i]s North Km 1 1 ( iqs larifu t imqin liends the whole 
ol tin shores of the wivtrru dtcbvity of Hinqs, iiirbiding thl 
British islands, its Itosm piolmhly dues not muth exceed 
( 00,000 square milts No t niisidirtide rmr flows into (hi 
Mlaolti In Iwt in ( tijn North Kvn uid the nitmth ol the Elbe, 
Into the North Sta time flow (he fllic, Kins, the ItlrfiM 
S. Iiehlt, and of the merit f (»nat Britain, the Sjiry, lay, Forth 
Humber, mid 1 harms, into the fiigbah (Tiaiiml, only (hi 
Stuie, into St George s ( haunt I, tin Severn, into the Hay ol 
Bisriv, the Loin and (laronne, and immediately into tile 
A limtic the f lytic, the Mi union, the Ihiero, Taja, Guadiana, 
ami Giiadalqn vir I he iiosui of tin Mmbttrranean, includiti| 
the Archipelago, is hy far the smallest of all those which be* 
long to the inland sc a* ol Europe, comprehend mg only about 
210,000 square miles The largest of its men, the Hlune, 
flows only 100 miles, including it* bends. The other riveM, 
which ire of consideralde length, are the Ebro IU Spam, (fas 
l'o and Tdier in Italv, mid die river* of Albania and thl 
Mantra in Turkey. All die nvm whieh dram tbe beats* m 
die Mnlitcnanean and Atlantic Sea rise m tiie South Europe** 
mountain region, thoee whieh fail Uifo til* Blank Be* ffel 
within tiie Great l'lam, except the Danube and it* Snbuttrfeg 
which dram about one-thud of the mountain region. Tbs 
riven which run to the Ceepuui nee partly oo th* watershed 
of the Gnat Plain, and partly us the ITral range; and (hi 
sams is the ear* with those that drain (he haem of th* Witt 
Sea. The rivers which flow from (he east inte the Befefeshg 
on the Great Mass; (how which iov hit* H fresa Hb (ttB 
ne* an lb* «dfi «i M* mmimtmlm aseioss and ttttttU 
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foil into it from the north doicond from the Scandinavian 
range# 

Ciinwtt .—The climate of Europe prmerits great difference*, 
if ire compare it with that of tlioae countrim in other divisions 
of the glohe which lie within the *ame parallels. It is a well* 
established fact, that the eastern coast of North America is 
much colder than the western coast of Europe, under the same 
latitudes. Tins difference is in somu places equal to 10° of 
latitude. Thus we find that the mean annual temperature uf 
London (5I W 31' N. lat.) is nearly 30" Fahr., while at Queliec 
(46* 4fV N. lat.) it hardly exceeds 42* Fuhr. At Lisbon (38* 
W N. lat.) it is 61^* Fahr., and at Williamsburg, in Virginia 
(37* V N, lat.), only 36® Falir. It is however worthy of 
rework, that the eastern countries of Europe, especially those 
north of the Mark Sea, are much colder, and approach in cli¬ 
mate to those of the eastern coast of America. At Moscow (63° 
47' N. lat.) tlm mean annual temperature is not quite 36" Falir., 
whilst at Edinburgh (33" 38' N. lat.) it exceeds 47° Fahr. 

This difference in the climate of Europe may perhaps he 
explained by the circumstance that this continent is enclosed 
on most sides by seas whose water is warmer than that of the 
ocean at largo. The water of the Mediterranean is from 4° to 
9’ Fahr. warmer thau the ocean without the straits. Between 
America and Europe the warm water of the gulf-streum, which 
exceeds the heat of the other water of the Atlantic by H" or 10' 
Fahr., covers a surface not inferior to that of the Mediterranean, 
lUid the exhalations of this immense expanse of warm water are 
carried by the prevailing western and south-western winds to 
the western shores of Kunqie, Besides this, the water in the 
sea betweeu Spitsbergen, Greenland, and the coast of Norway 
indicates a higher degree of temperature when drawn from 
some depth under the mirfucr of the sea than on tin; surface 
itself.' This lias lieen proved by the oxjierimeiiU of Sir Joint 
Franklin and Captain Scorrsby, though the contrary is the 
00*0 in ail other seas, os far as wo know. 

I)r. Brewster, however, thinks that there are two frigid [Miles 
in tho northern hemisphere, ami that the degrre of warmlli in¬ 
creases with the distance from tiie meridian in which these 
[Miles are situated. By comparing tho few exact meteorologi¬ 
cal observations which have 1 m-cii made in remote countries, he 
is induced to infer thut. these meridians aie about DO' 1 front the 
western countries uf Europe, and lienee lie presumes we may 
account for tlw greater mildness of the clitnute in these regions. 
The observation* which the latest traveller through the north 
of Asia, Dr. Krman, 1ms made in those remote countries, 
seem rather to cuutlnn than tu contradict the theory of Dr. 
Brewster. 

With respect to climate, Europe mny be divided into three 
tonal, the northern, the central, and the southern. These roues 
may besepurated Irom one another liy two lines, of which rile 
northern begins near 60" N. lot., on tbc western coast, and 
terminates between 33® anil 31" N. lat. at the Ural range on 
the east; the southern eomtnenees about lb" N. lat. on the 
Wort, and terminates on the east at the mouth of the Danube 
(490 N. lat^). In the.northern none only two seasons occur, 
summer and winter; the former lasting about three months 
(June, July, and August'S, and the lutter nearly nine months. 
Thssv seasons are separated by a spring and autumn of a few 
days’, rarely two week*’ duration, in summer the heat is very 
groat, aud the vrgetutiou inconceivably rapid. The winter is 
eavere and boisterous, aud brings down immense quantities of 
snow. In the central aona the four seasons are distinct, and 
the passage from heat to cold aud ties irrni is very gradual. 
The heat it less than in the northern none, and so is the cold 
during the winter i still frost prevails during two, three, or four 
‘ months, olid snow it common except ou the coasts, in the 
southern tone frost it either not felt at all or uuly during a few 
day* i and snow it of rare gcourrence, or it does not lie on the 
* ground for motto than a few days. Vegetation, accordingly, is 
very little interrupted. But the countries within this toue have 
abu n da nt min* during the last three mouths of the year, and 
' *■» *“i|}*ot to greet and long drought* in summar. Them 


droughts frequently continue tbr four or five months, end in 
some places occasionally .foe eight or nine months. 

IV. TU Man of Nearly the whole population of 

Europe belong* to that nQPwhich is comprehended under the 
name of the Caucasian race; but along the Ural range, 
and at the most northern extremity of the continent, a few 
nations occur which belong to tbe Mongol race; to which 
must he added the Magyars, who inhabit nearly the centre' of 
Europe (Hungary). 

The inhabitants of the Caucasian race may be divided iato 
three great branches and several smaller ones, if we consider 
them with reference to their language. The first division com¬ 
prehends those languages which arc derived from the Latin 
ajxl an admixture of the languages of the ancient aborigines, 
and of the later destroyers of the I to man empire. Tliese lan¬ 
guages are spoken in the peninsulas of Italy and Spain, and 
in the countries west of the valley of the Rhine. They are 
the Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French languages. In 
some districts of the countries where these languages are spoken, 
there still exist the languages of some of the aboriginal inha¬ 
bitants of Europe. On lioth side* of the western extremity of 
the Pyrenean mountains, south and west of tbe river Adour, 
the Basque language is spoken by a population of about 600,000 
souls. The Cymric language is S[Kiken in Wales, and also in the 
interior districts of the most north-western pcnmsulu of France, 
which is culled Bretagne, by a population amounting to about 
2,000,000 individuals. The most extensive of thru' languages 
is the Celtu-Goelic language, which is still prevalent in the 
greater ]iart of Ireland, and in some of the northern districts of 
Scotland. Many jiersnn* think that the Cymric and Cclto- 
Gaelic languages ought to be considered only us dialects of 
tbe same original language. 

The second great branch of the languages is formed hy those 
of Teutonic, origin. These languages arc spoken by the inha¬ 
bitants of England, u great part of Scotland and ltd.uni, Ice¬ 
land, Norway, Sweden. Denmark. Germany, amt the Nether* 
land*. In every one of these countries a peculiar dialect is 
spoken, though the affinity of ail these languages cannot be 
questioned. It would seem a* if tlie-c language* had lieen in¬ 
troduced into these couulties by their first inhabitants, or abo¬ 
rigine*, a* at present no other language i* *|wiken in any of 
these districts (witli the exception of the British islands), nor 
do we liinl any mention in historical records of such other lan¬ 
guages overbuying existed. 

The third great family of languages is comprehended under 
the mime of Slaionian. The most western trils-s that speak 
tliese languages are found in the eastern districts of Germany. 
The Czekes inhabit Bohemia, ami the VVeudes the north¬ 
western part of the Prussian province of Silesia. In the south¬ 
western [iart of the same province Polisli is spoken. Between 
Vienna and Trieste is another .Slavonian tritie, also called 
Wendes, or Winder, hy the Germans; but they rail them- 
selves Sins etui. Towards the south the Slavonian language 
extends to the very summit of the Balkan, the inhabitants of 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia. Servia, and Bulgaria, 
speaking dialects of that language. From tlirne extreme points 
the Slavonian language is »[>okcn over the whole of the great 
plain of Europe to the borders of Asia, on the Ural range, and 
on the river Ural. The most extensively spoken languages of 
this family are the Russian and the Polish. 

lu the immense tract of country in which the Slavonian 
language may be considered as prevalent, some extensive dis¬ 
tricts are occupied hy nations who speak different languages. 
We shall tint notice the tribe* of Mongol origin, who form 
three different groups. The most numerous tribe are the 
Magyars, who inhabit the greater part of the Hungarian plain, 
especially that portion which lies east of the Danube, from tbe 
hauka of which river they extend to the foot of the Carpa¬ 
thian Mountain*, where they are surrounded hy Slavonian 
tribe*. . The second group of nation* of Mongol origin oc¬ 
cupy the countries between dm Scandinavian Peninsula on 
one side, and the White Ssa and the three great hikes of La- 





dogs, Onegs, and Peipus on lha other aide. Tht Upbaths 
inhabit the country between the northern extremity of the Golf 
of Bothnia and the White Sea; the Finns occupy the ooootry 
farther smith, as far as the GulfAf Finland. At the meet 
eastern part of this gulf live the Inghem. and south of it the 
Esthouian* and tlie Livonians. who extend to the anutliem part 
of the Gulf of Riga. All these nations speak dialect* of the 
same language, which u said to have a great resemblance to 
the language of tlie Magyars. The third group of the Mon¬ 
gol tribes occupy live countries along the I'ral range, and 
between the rivers I'ral and \ olga. The most uoitUem tribe 
are the Samoyedrs, who occupy the eastern portimi o< the 
gurerumeut of Archangel, between the river Metseu and the 
I’ral range. South of them, m the eastern dun it la of the 
government of \\ ologdo, sue the Siryanes, who also uccupy the 
uortheni part of the gov erunieut of Perm lu the southern dis¬ 
trict* ut this government are the Penmens, the \\ ogulrs, and 
Wotyakes. Here are also a few families of the Mordwmet, C'lie- 
lent uses, and Ctiuwasbcs, who ure dispersed over tlie surface of 
the governments of \ lutko, kasan, Simmrsk, and Penso, w bore 
i hey inhalnt an extensive district on the weal side of tlie\ olga. 
1 heir neighlioura mi the other side of the \ olga are the nomadu 
trilies ol the Culnimka and hirglmes. 1 be tormer occupv the 
countries contiguous to the A olga, on its eastern bonk ; Imt the 
Kirgluse* miiabit those lietweeu tht river I’secu and the liver 
t ra) llu two latter Iribts are Rhmldtali. To these tidies 
are still to he uddtd the Bashkirs, who, ui tlieir stature and 
the (onformaliou of ^irir fate, evidently show thin Mongol 
origin, though thr> «|wik a Tin Wish dialect Thev ndiolot the 
must eastern pail of Kurope, tlie northern portion of tlie govern¬ 
ment of Oieidiurc, and some districts of that ot Perm, on both 
sides of the l ral rai go 

J) i(limit ImjiIi Irotn the Mongol languages and those ot tile 
Slav mu in till** are the lunguigey spoken by the Lithua¬ 
nians ami ('iiiirl.iinlirs, iwu small niiions that inhabit the 
cotintiiis In tween tlu uvirs hienieii and linn c, and ixUlal 
mtr the northinv distmts nl iastern Prussia mid the Russian 
goirinminhi of (irmlim, Minsk, Wiluu, and Milan 

Thi Wlnthit, or mhd itmils of Wallin Inn iod Moldavia, 
*prik a |iecul ir language, with which a gnat numberi I Isitui 
words are mixed ti] llnni it is inliircd that thur ancestors 
culi tinted flaw roun-riM whin tin v were sulipct to tlieKcnruui 
impire 

llif eastern ]*niiisuta of sou'lnrii Furvpe i* iiilialnted bv 
nations w ho »p» vk time differ'ill laugu iges. 'Die most me 
mee,vus arc t ova who sped, tlie Turkish language, who h is 
used by tin Osmtulis or lurks, and the laitais. Some tidies 
of tin latter uulnni me also dis|H'rmd aiming the S'avoinau 
nations, mi the northern shores of the llhn k Si a, where (lies 
arc known bv the names ot tht Nogai lariats and Meshtrhir- 
yake. I bev an most numerous m the Crimea, and along the 
north'ru declivity of the Camasus. 1 he Osmauli* Imni the 


and of Russia. The whole numbsr of th« adherents of tit' 
faith is calculated to amount to US million*. To tht QiW 
church belong the Russian* and the Greeks; and agtegi MHft- 
her of the member* of thi* church are dispersed over distant 
part* of Turkey: they amount altogether to taint (4 million*. 
The inhabitants of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are nearly 
exclusively Protestants; and the various eects of Protestant* 
form the great majority iu England, Scotland, Holland, flhrifc- 
serlaud, Prussia, and the uartlwrn and western state* of Ger¬ 
man; , In Franoe, Austria, Ireland, Belgium, and some p> 0 - 
v iuccs of Russia. Protestants are numerous. The whole num- 
Utr u about 52 millions. There are Armenians in Stall, 
Austria, and Turkey , about 200,000 in all. 

1 lie Tuik* and Tartu*, with sum* of the email tribal ot 
Mongol otigin aliMig the I'ral mountains, are Mohammed¬ 
ans. Their number is supposed not to fall much short at silt 
millions. Among the lavploiidcrs and Samoyedes there am 
still some who have not embraced Christianity. Tlie Calumnies 
and the Rugbies* are mustly llhuddists. At Astrakhan Bum 
are a few Hindoos. The Jews are must numerous in MUM 
parts ot Russia. Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Their numhgr 
cannot be aecutatily estimated. Its the south-eastern OSMtt- 
tries u) Kuropc there is a umsideialdr number of gipsies. 

In tlie tabular view of the sovereign states of Kuro)ie m IMT, 
(see p. .102), the areas and population am giveu from the iatmt 
and liest authorities, anil, wherever they could be got, Aram 
official diHumeuts, It is hardly necessary to olwervo that these 
figure* must lie cunsidc red only as approximations with m> 
sjiect to stvci.il of the states of Kuiojie, such as l'uikey and 
(•revee, loi instance 

/uolugi) ut l.vroi_ _In giving a geueial view of Aw 

animals of Europe, it will In- tound that the number Ot 
wild qiiailru|ied» at piesrnt existing (many species probably 
having become extinct; is too small to exhibit many cbarM- 
III util jirc uharit n a in their grogtaplmal ilistrilaitioil and 
local adaptation, and the close ■ uimexum of lint continent 
u ith that of Asia makes it vuy difll' ult to draw any exact line 
lietwren tlmr printuclnms Man) ol lh» lUiimal* of the south 
of Kum]*- are alto comuiuu to the north of Afuea, and most 
of the ipiadiujxds whnli iiihdhit the iioiflteiii |iarl* of ont 
c mil"" nt ure found in the mi respond mg latitudes of Aria and 
Amine*. Uot though tlie soiling) ot Kumpe does not posiass 
niiirli intriest from tlie number, star, or (icruliiirity of hi 
animals, tins is its some measure compensated by llici inbmta 
acipiainlMiii i wlm li we |kmm st with the habits and manneie of 
many of the smalli r spe< ie», whose natural history lias bean 
tarefull) investigated by many industrious naturalists. 

In tlie tnllowing table the mammalia which are found in 
Kuril]>e an arranged at cording to their position in lit* ordsH 
of tin ftivi'rian system , those wlm h aie ]»■< ulucr fo this can¬ 
tin'ut, mid those which me romtnoii butii tv it and other part* 
of the glolie, are plac nl in s< |uvrate columns.— 


hulk of tlie population in thorn parts of 1 nrkey wlm h lie lie- 
twecti the Balkan and the \ nlutsa range. The nioiiuthiuo'i* 
rouiitnes wist ut tlie l’lndus range aie inhabit'd li) the Alba- 
mons, who S]nak a pnuliar language, and an- coiiMilered as 
the diwretHlanls if the lllymus, the aLitigmes of lliesc coun¬ 
tries. The mast southern part of tlie pt-miisuk is mhahite<l h) 
the Greeks, who form the bulk of the population in Greece, 
and also m tiiat jiortinn of Turkey which lies between the \ o- 
lutn and Othrys ranges, fheir language does not differ sub¬ 
stantially from the ancient Greek, of whu h it is a corrupted 
form, mixed up with cume Latin, Italian, Turkish, and other 
foreign wind*. 

Population mol Political Dtvtnont .—The population of 
Europe is eshmattd to amount to about 230 millions in round 
numbers. The Christian religion vs tiiat which generally pro- 
vail*. The Roman Catholic faith m nearly exclusively pro¬ 
fessed by the inhabitant* of Portugal, Spam, and Italy, and 
aim by the majority m France, Austria, Bavaria, Poland, 
Belgium, and Inland. Roman Catholics are also numerous m 




We here see the relative number of European mammals, 
placed, according to their organisation, in different groups or 
orders; and we may remark that no animal is found in Eu¬ 
ro]*- belonging to the Morsnpialia and Edentata, white of Aw 
Qtudnitnsna sod Pachyderms!* two specie* only inhabit Out 


continent, one belonging to each order, the Barbery ope (lauwg 
sylvanas) and the wild boor (Bos seiofe). Tb« funner it feand 
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among (to precipice* of the rock of Gibraltar, and dm* enter* 
.into the geographical limit* of Knrope. 

'The domesticated quadruped*'occupy a much more import¬ 
ant station among the animal* of our continent than any of the 
wild specie*: under this head we shall mention the horse, a**, 
goat, aheep, ox, hog, dog, and cat, and in the more northern 
part* of Europe the rein-deer. 

No wild races of hone* at present exist which hare not de¬ 
scended from dotflestieated varieties; hut it seems probable 
that they were aboriginal in Tartary, and most likely in other 
part* of Asia. From the former country it is conjectured that 
they were originally imparted into the north and east of Europe; 
while in the southern and western parts of the continent they 
were probably derived from Barbary And Arabia; but this of 
course mutt be mere conjecture, as we cannot name Any time 
within historical limits when these animals were not spread over 
dn or the greater part of Euro|ie. The horse* of Spain were 
celebrated in the time of the Homans, after which they were 
probably croesed with the Harlmry ami Arab tweeds during the 
Moorish dynasty. They may be considered as the lightest and 
fleetest of the old F.urojiean breeds, and the nearest approaching 
to the Arab; hut they have fallen olf greatly during the last 
century, little care having licen bestowed in keeping up the 
more noble breed. The )<e*t Spanish horses are generally about 
four feet six nr eight inches high, and closely resemble the 
beautiful Arabians of Harlmry called Darin: those of Anda¬ 
lusia, Granada, and Extremadura are the liest. The heaviest 
hone* in Europe come from the shores of the North Sea, and 
the smallest from the north of Sweden and from Corsica. 
Those of Germany and Italy ore of little note. Switzerland 
produces good draught horses, ami those of Holland are unfed 
for the same qualities. The French is a useful ami hardy race, 
and will endure greater futigue, though it is not possessed of 
the size and I minty which now r.hstrartnrize the English horses : 
the native breeds have been murh improved lately by crossing 
with English stallions. Greater attention is paid to the breed¬ 
ing of horses in England than in any other country except 
, Arabia; but while the Arab* only endeavour to preserve their 
breed in its original purity, we have improved iqinti it by 
crossing with other varieties, till the English horses both ex¬ 
ceed the Arabian in size and Heedless, amt equal them in maiiv 
instances in symmetry, though they arc not quite their uiateh 
In powers of endurance. The English horses have been 
divided into four priiicijial classes—the racer, the hunter, the 
carriuge-honM), and the dray-horse. 

The ass in Europe holds a very inferior plaro to the horse. 
It is generally an ill-used and neglected animal. Originally 
of Asiatic extraction, it docs uut accommodate itself so well to 
our climate as the horse, for it feels the efforts of cold more, 
and degenerates in northern eonntries, a circumstance which 
partly accounts for the contempt in which it is held. In the 
southern parts of Europe it is u flue spirited animal, amt np. 
proachfx in appearance and usefulness to those of Western Asia 
and Egypt, The Spanish ami Maltese are the fluent breeds of 
asses in Europe, One principal use of this animal is for Site 
breeding of mules, which are extensively used in the moun¬ 
tainous ports of Southern Europe as toasts of Imnlrii, where, 
from their possessing the soreness of foot of the ass, with greater 
. rise and strength, they ore found exceedingly useful. 

Sheep ami gnats, though placed in distinct genera, are so 
.'Marly allied, that the characters which distinguish them are 
jftwy slight; and them are several races nr species of wild sheep 
•Ml goats very nearly ap|wnxinuited. 

It is not easy to trace the present domesticated varieties of 
riltor of them to any species still existing in a wild state, for 
both goats and sheep were among the earliest animals domesti¬ 
cated by main Cuvier imagined that all the present varieties 
of the domestic goat have arisen from the Capra segagros, a 
Wild species inhabiting the mountains of Persia, where it it 
called Paseng by the native*. He also states that this animal 
has tom found on the Alp* 5 hut it has been supposed that 
this variety, which Is net with then in a wild state, might ] 


have been a hybrid between the common goof and the Ibex. 
It seems probable that the goat preceded the sheep in domes¬ 
tication ; at any rate it did so in the north and west of Europe 
for many ages. It is a tflbdier animal, and will live mi the 
roughest fare, being an inhabitant of mountainous districts, 
where it is principally bred. The moat numerous and finest 
varieties of domestic goats are in Asia. The Welsh breed is 
large, with fine long hair, generally white. In Sweden and 
Spain there are long-haired hornless breeds, with upright ear*. 
The utility of goat's milk is well known; and though the flesh 
of the adult animal is not much valued, that of the kid is very 
palatable; the hems and hair ore used iu different manufac¬ 
tures; and the skin is formed into leather fur making gloves, and 
other purposes. 

Sheep seem to have been originally derived from western 
Asia, whence they were imported into Africa, where they ar¬ 
rived at greater perfection than iu their parent country. All 
tiie wild varieties of sheep have hair, and not wool: the change 
in the covering of the body seems to have arisen from the 
effects of cultivation and climate. The different kinds of 
domestic sheep are all supposed to have oriseu either from the 
Argali (Ovis ommon ) or the different varieties of Musmon 
ft), musmou), one of which is still found wild in some of the 
islands of Europe, os Candiu, Sardinia, and Corsica. There 
seems formerly to have been a wild race of sheep in Great Hri- 
tain, which was very large, with great horns and tail. Mr. 
Pennant observes (‘ History of Quadrupeds') that such an animal 
is figured on u bas-relief taken from tiie wall of Antoninus, 
near Glasgow, ltoethius says that a breed of sheep lived in 
St. Kilda which had horns as large as an ox, and reaching to 
the ground. The principal European breeds of domestic sheep 
are—1, the many-horned of Iceland; 2, the Cret.ui; .'I, Wal- 
lachiun s 1, Merino, or Spanish; 5, die English, of which there 
ore many varieties. The most important among the continental 
races is the Merino, which differs from the English in bearing 
wool on the forehead and cheeks. The wool is of the finest 
quality for manufacturing cloth. This breed is extended over 
the greater |uirt of Spain. Hut (treat Hriuin possessesthe most 
vttltuihle race of sheep, taking everything into consideration ; 
for it produces the greatest quantity of the tost wool and the 
most delicate flesh. 

The ox, which belongs to the largest Irito of ruminating 
animals, is eminently serviceable to man, though, since the 
horse has come into such general use. oxen have teen less em¬ 
ployed in huslmidry. It was lir>t domesticated |,y the Cau¬ 
casian nations of western Asia, and from thence is tupfiosed to 
have found its way into Africa and Kuro|ie; but it lias been 
imagined that tiie domestic varieties in our continent might 
have arisen from races which once existed in Europe, aud even 
in Dritain, in a wild stale, the only remains of which is (be 
wild bull of Scotland (ltos Seuticns), still preserved in one 
or two |urrks in the North. This is most prohahly the specie* 
which was named L’rus by Ca-sor aud other ancient writers; 
but what makes it improbable that this was the ]iarem of our 
domestic oxeu is the fact that several important anatomical 
differences, principally ns to die shape of the skull, are dis¬ 
covered between the Scotch bull and the domestic ox. Numer¬ 
ous specimens of fossil skulls, found in the more recent 
formations, which are supposed to liavr belonged to the ancient 
l'rus, present also the tame differences. The largest European 
breeds of cattle are those of Podolia and the Ukraine, of 
Turkey, Hungary, and the Homan states. The Homan variety 
is supposed to liave been introduced by the Goths, s* all the 
representations of oxen found among old sculptures seem to 
denote a smaller race, more resembling that which is now seen 
in Tuscany, of a fins form, and pure white colour. There is a 
large breed of oxen in Denmark, which is the origin of the 
Dutch and Holstein varieties; the latter is the parent of the 
English unimproved breeds. 

The bog occupies a low place in the scale of domestic 
animals, though its flesh forms an e x c e e d i ng ly good article of 
diet, aud one much need by the peasantry in Christian couu- 



triei. One of its matt valuable qualities m tbatofpreeerraig' 
exceedingly well with salt, without becoming dry and hard, 
and Io«ng its nutritive properties. The common wild hoar 
(So* sc to fa) of Europe is no doubt the original parent of our 
domestic varieties. It eras once indigenous over the whole of 
the old world, though now exterminated from some countries, 
as for instance Great Britain The English breed of pigs is die 
finest in Europe, end same of them are fattened to an enormous 
use In Ireland every cottager keeps his pig as a regular part 
of Ins establishment, and the mltiug of pork for exportation is 
a considerable article of hade in that country There is a 
(leculiar long legged rare uf twine mi Portugal and Spain 1 he 
jugs of Poland and Uussia are uf a reddish colour, and very 
small 

The dog claims our attention, not for hit use as a beast 
of burthen, nr in pro* idmg iood for our tables but for the 
attachment which he shows to man becoming hn companion 
and fnend, assisting him m his pleasures, and protecting his 
property ami burnt 

M F Cuvier ha* divided the difU rent varieties of digs into 
three primary tv pee, the tirst lias the laws an l mnule elongated, 
and we may remark that all the wild species, as the Dingo of 
Niw Holland, Ac , belong to ths group, and more rt sent lilt tlu 
wolf and fix this therefore nui U toutideitd as the must 
natural tvpe Tin. second grott] has tin jaws shorni thin the 
lirsl though longer thin in th last division Tin principal 
v oriel in of dog found in i-tiro|t I* h ngitig I > tin first group 
are 1 tlu llhumau in« ntiom d hv the am u til histotiiiis and 
po*U 2 the / irnch malm, who h is toiKidi rid 1 j flu until* 
of that intioii as tin in i.t important of tin (anint mu, anil tlu 
am est ir 1 1 tmuv i lliers I tlu I nth tutqhuuiul I, tin qrr il 
Dimth />*/, > till r ummr n t>in/h< uii I I In Mi I it group of 
d ,i nuIn In tin m st intilligmt and nwlul kmls us flo 
spiniil In unit sli|luidv in i wi It il gi an 1 wi rntiv Inn 
iiiintnii is U1 lining to ills an turn tin A1 1 me upaiiul or 
MiuitSt llniirldiv a > irnty if tin Spanish bruit which 
iv i Isant lul in I iiilillvint aniinil hi ] t hyllu mold sat tlu 
mail tin ttum win me it dimes its i inu f r the pnsirva 
ti n if uni irtunill t avrllirs wh uii ofltn 1 st m the snows 
it this mil i«i ital h ngi i Iwiof t'u m vr< saul tola am t 
nit t „«tlur, oik i irrvtng a ill ik an) tlu otlur i laisiit if 
] rovivi ins in I 11 nli vis thus jnividiil tin v ofttu dtsiour 
and an th ini it s i f wu mg, (a rs us who w uld nfhi rwive |ansh 
with r 11 nut f On, n in tin list gn up whoh hav t the inns 
lie vuv shirt an | lit i il tin hi milt! lull I q, ; uy, V Itnr 
Viglisti laeiiU id mist fit wiia iii i so iilthruh 1 tint tlu 
Hi man m|Hr rs i| p mtid in ifiuir in tlu islai d, whom 
busi i H it w is to Mud tin*e di (.* 1 1 Hi nu to h, lit iii tin iienu , 
aid in lin tmin wlm inunriwn < mntrv sava K i lunflirls 
lalwitn d gs and w hi 1 1 uts win a Iasi i iiiihh aiiiuwiiiri f 
gnat t art was hestuuid ■ u the bridling of hull digs an 1 mu 
tills 

I lure has lueii imisi lirahli ilmrMtv of i pinion rt S|K 1 1n ^ 
tin origin I f tlu d mdii ml, nut tlu | irt it the w< rid from 
whnici it originally emit it has Item th mglit I j sunt tint 
it must lmi liem an iiihalntai t it waim < limuUa as it is i 
clnllv animal anil a'wav a i n i p» as near to th lire is ptusit le 
C uvur ticlievyd tliat it was a native of our hurup ui forints, 
and was the same specus as the wildcat at present found, 
h»vmg been only altered I y the (fleets of domestication In 
xupport of this opinion, it u asserted tliat cats m sunn, places, 
near woods or forests, will stny away and return to a savage 
ktate, alien they assume very nun b the characters and ap|war 
aiice of the wild nt According to Bewick (‘History of 
Quadrupeds’), wild cals are found with little variety m most 
climates The domestic cal is very useful in destroying vermin, 
as rets and mice, and is a favourite pet, though it is not capa¬ 
ble of roach attachment. 

The reindeer, which is naturally wild rathe north of Europe, 
becomes, when t a med by the Laplander, of the greatest value 
to him It strata him fir food, clothing, and aa a bsast of 
burthen; by Us or ga n i satio n it is formed fat croamg the snowy 


vaMsa, which without thit inW would ho iaipawabla 1 1 
will drew a gnat weight when aflaohaiLto a sledge, and gn 
with treating awiftnaas. The nohre of fo Laplander tore seti- 
aretad by tha number of reindeer which ho pnsstmw • ifarfng 
the winter season, whan the ground t• capered with snow, arid 
the ox and horse would starve, the reindeer finds plenty of food 
»" » peculiar lichen (Cbdame reayi/emse), which grow* hi th* 
greatest abundauce, and often covers the soil iu sterile pixorefol 
miles, affording nourishment for vast herds uf reindeer, which 
root for this trgetable under the snow like twins hi a pasture. 
Attempts have been made fa domesticate this animal la Eng¬ 
land, but hitherto they have not succeeded. The reindsCr It 
not adapted to our climate, and does uot seem likely to heed 
muih use iu any point of v tew, even tf the expemnent should 
succeed 

The whole number of wild European mammalia at prsrenl 
met with is only 150, which includes 18 belonging to tha whth 
tribe, and It spectre ot phoodm or teals, among which ths 
morse m walrus ^ f’recfocNt imwiw) ia placed three bah* 
deducted, the numbei of land animals is reduced to 114, a pm 
portum very email whin compared with tlie time other gitfl 
cniitineiiu ot tbise m venty are also tumid out of Europe, mag 
of them Wing common to \«m , there only remain therefore 
foil) lour qundiuped* which are now perulmi to Europe 

" i have already unntnmnl the only quadnuuauoui amma 
found within our limits, the Haibaiy ape, or mogot, which 
thmigh now naturalised, te probably not an aboriginal raha 
bit uit of Gibraltar 

Ot till) (hut >p/rin Iwiuty-stven s|vrc ua ate found in Europe 
most of wlitcb liloii|£ to tlin gums \ t w|h rtslio, a small ant 
h limit as nup ut liats 1 lx must i oiomoii and best ktiowi 
•|MUi| is tlu / mutants, tin (litrei iiiiiuse of the F.ugllsh 
wlm li liv ■ a in taws, mined (mil lings «linn It towers, the rool 
ul h nuts or < hurt tics, ami bolh vv tms, where u hyberuats 
dm mg tlu wholi winter, snugly wrappe l up iii the wing 
mimlirams, and suspttidtil by tin bind ft it, 'I In re are two o 
thin or prehups more h uro|Han s|i<nsof the gtnne Khtnu 
1 iphus ■iimimiuly lulhd h te* dim hats and one ajircise 0 
1‘h tus ho* Ihpii iltsrnlnd os found in I urupc As many a 
•ixfun hits luivi lei ii cuuiutialtd hy Jtuyus as liihulutants 0 
lint nu 

Most of the < min »u if 1 urope aio very iiutgmflean 
ittmiiuls by (Ik snh of tin ir < ongi ucis of Asia ami Africa 
1 In onlv formi Uldt In lists if pity now found within th 
limits ut our (otiiiuii t nu the Uni, the wolf and the lynx 
hut tin lion was unit nut with m the south of Kuropi 
Ihrodotus says tint il was fomul tu Grins Wtwern the river 
histus uni Ai hi Inns f v n 1 2lt) and he innitmus the cir 
iiiiustuiiti of tin army ul Vtrsis Wing antmyed by lion 
on its inartli fi mi Gantlm* In Ihtrmi ills fail o 
tl«w uiuuinls luting liiliabifid our (onlmeut is also cou 
fiimiil by Vtislntle, Pliny (uiihsv be is mtrily tupyiugethe 
wrili is), and i'aiisamas. Of the gums Item three are t*n 
S)k < it a m Europe the t omiuoii brown U at (f turn ttrtltm), anf 
tbe polar War (I tmtnltmut) tin fumre was (mu' gviriSg 
over tin whole continent, and is now It und wtdily differed | 
tin most solitary districts ft tun (In antn «in te fo tlw snAMffl 
of tW Alpe and J*yrrewve it n a lonely animal, liyheenMitt 
dining tin winter in the hollow of a tree or a cavern, where J 
remains till the spring without taking any sustenance. It} 
supposed to W noniislied duiiiig tliat tune by tlie hi whtdl 
accumulates Wnealli tWtkiii in great tpiaulitirem the aureMat 
t uvier dest nlies a hi it k War peculiar to onr continent, differ 
mg from tliat of America however, as W never saw but ere 
living tprnmcu, and did not know ila habitat, it WM prebeh)} 
only a variety of tlie former specie*. TW polsUr War is aJwHri 
confined to the froeen regions surrounding fits north polo, bat < 
solitary individual is occasionally dnifod « for south tf fog 
laud, or even the northern extremity of Norway end Wplanff 
1 lie wolf and fax, ths latter under different varieties ot Spelt fag 
appear generally distributed over Karope • the former is «M 
new not uncommon among the wooded said moantainooe d|* 
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Mod of Fnme: when pressed by bunga, it will descend to 
the forms, and even attack tba inhabitant*. The lynx, one* 
eonunon in central Europe, baa far some time been extirpated, 
except* from tone parti of Spain, the Apennines, and tba 
northern parti of the continent: it ia about twice the nice of the 
wild cat, which if still laid to be a native of Britain. The 
aoBimou glutton or wolverine (Quit antimu) ii a native of Den¬ 
mark. It >■ one of thoae animal* wbwe hiitory ia obacured by 
fable: it fried* principally on dead carcases, though it will kill 
prey of the amaller kinda, aa mice, marmota, Ac.; bat the 
atone* of ita falling from the bougba of treea upon the bocka of 
deer and other large animal*, and maintaining ita hold there 
till they drop with fatigue and lose of blood, arc entirely fabu> 
loua, aa it iaa moot cowardly animal, and may be easily killed 
with a atick. 

Of small carnivorous quadrupeds there ore several species; 
ai many aa eight Muatolidm, or weasels, iniiabit different parts 
of Europe, which are particularly destructive to birds. 

Few of the HmJknha of Europe require particular notice. 
The beaver was formerly recorded as a British animal; at 
present it is found in the neighbourhood of the ftbone, the 
Danube, the Rhine, and other large rivers on the continent. 
The porcupine ( llyitrir criilala) is said to be occasionally met 
with in Italy, and other parts of the south of Europe. The 
flying squirrel ( I’tmmyi volan* ) is an inhabitant of Denmark 
and Lapland, as well os one or two species of lemming (Urnry- 
char). The different kinds of rats ami mice, of which seven¬ 
teen species have lieeu described, arranged in different genera, 
form on important feature iu European soology. One specici 
of Hamster (Crietlut vulyaru) is distributed over central and 
northern Europe; and two marmots (Arotvmi/* mamujta and 
Asia?); and the Spermoplnlns Citillus, or Soulisk of the Ger¬ 
mans, occurs iu the same region. 

The wiU boar, the only aboriginal pachydermatous animal in 
Europe, was formerly an inhabitant of the forests of Great 
Britain, and was one of the noblest and most favourite objects 
of the chase; it ia still found on the continent. 

Tim number of /iuminaitlt found wild in Europe is very 
limited, there being ouly eight species. Of these live are doer, 
all of which are also inhabitants of oilier continents, vis., the 
elk nr moose-deer, the rein-deer, the fallow-deer, the red-deer, 
and the roebuck. The three remaining animal* of this order 
Ore the ibex, the chamois, anil the muanoii. The tint (Cnpra 
•hut) is found, though rarely, in the Aljst, still more rarely in 
the Pyrenees, nnd, it is said, in some other ntimntuinoos parts of 
Europe and Asia: it lives only in the must lofty and inacces¬ 
sible places, and is sought for at the extreme ]H-ril of the Imutet. 
The chamois inhabits also tint wildest and most precipitous 
regions in the mountains of Europe, though it scarcely ascends 
to the same heights as the ibex ; it is placed in the same group 
With the antelopes, though by some naturalists it is considered 
that'it should form an intermediate genus between those animals 
and the goats. Themustmm(Ocis mutmon), the indy ruminat¬ 
ing quadruped which appears cinillried in its range to Europe, 
Wt have already mentioned as being the BitpjKieed parent of our 
domestic sheep; it has disappeared from the continent. 

The Vtttuxu are a trilie of animals of which little is known. 
Their habitation lieitig iu the deepest recesses of the ocean, it is 
Impossible to learn much of their habits and characters; nnd 
hardly any species can be said to be peculiar to uue continent 
- move than another, for the same whale may he met with on the 
Coast of Europe at one time, and on that of America at another. 

, A gnat many specie* frequent the shores of Europe, ]irinci|»l)y 
OU its northern part, ami the Greenland fishery is an important 
.'MaBeb of European commerce. 

'The birds of Europe ore much more numerous than the 
■taramslis Above 400 specie* lure been described as regular 
taMbftants of our continent, and a good many more are occa- 
litmal visitaute; but w* must confine our notice tea few of 
* tb a m to e remarkable and typical species. In the northern or 
i arctic regions very few birds are met with, and most of them 
betor^i to the weding-aad swimming unless; to whose nourish¬ 


ment and in crease the arctic solitudes arer particularly con¬ 
genial. Almost all these species are found also in the northern 
part* of Asia and America; and the largest proportion occur 
in southern latitudes, extending even to the shores of the Me* 
diterrsnean. One of the moat characteristic buds of arctic 
Europe is the great snowy owl (Strix nyctea), which preys 
chiefly on the ptarmigans aral grouse, which frequent three 
northern regions in great numbers. Two other formidable 
rapacious birds frequent the northern countries, particularly 
Lapland: the Iceland &dcon(Falco Islaudicos), which rarely 
wandere to more geuial dimes, and another gigxutic owl 
(Strix lapponica), which is a peculiar inhabitant of the dreary 
solitude* of Lapland. As we proceed to warmer latitudes, aud 
vegetation acquires u more decisive character, the number and 
specie* of birds subsisting on the produce of the earth ami on 
insects greatly increase. Several woodpeckers ore met with in 
the pine forests of Norway, one of which (the Aptemus tridae- 
tylus) is remarkable for having only three toes mi its feet. 
Among the uohlest unit must formidable birds of central and 
southern Europo may be mentioned the golden and imperial 
eagles; the former (Aquila chrysaCtos) is on inhabitant of the 
wildest parts of Scotland and Ireland, and of rocky places 
among the higher mountains on the continent. The latter 
(A. imperiali *) is dually found in the southern countries. Four 
specie* of vulture are met with on the Alps, two of which are 
found in the north of Africa and the western part of Asia. The 
bearded vulture (Gypaetus harhatus), which is almost peculiar 
to the Alps, is a noble bird, partaking more of the character* 
of the true falcons, being very courageous and sanguinary; it 
is abuve four feet and n half long, from the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the tail, nnd will attack sheep and goals, and 
it is said that even the ibex and chamois are sometimes killed 
by it. The great-cared owl represent* in central Enrols* the 
snowy species of the arctic regions; it is common in the Ger¬ 
man and Hungarian forests, anil is sometimes, though rarely, 
met with in England. The gallinaceous genera are few and 
widely dispersed. The great limtard (Otis tarda) ranges 
from the western extremity of eculral Europe to the confines of 
Asia. The red grouse 'Lagopus Scntirua) is the ouly bird 
peculiar to Great Britain. This race of birds seems to occupy 
an intermediate station between the centre of Europe arid the 
confines of its polar extremity : the largest species is the fa¬ 
mous cock of the woods CTefrao mogalliis), once on inhabitant 
of the Scottish forests. The rocky and uncultivated tracts of 
Spain and Turkey are inhabited hv two specie* of rork grouse 
(PtcruclcO, of a genus dilVernit from those belonging to north¬ 
ern latitudes. On the shores of the Mediterranean there is a 
union of the ornithology of Europe. Africa, and Asia : Die |H>- 
ticau, the spoonbill, and the flamingo are there met with, though 
not now very plentifully. Few of tin* birds of Europe are re¬ 
markable for that brillinnry of plumage which is so splendid 
a characteristic of the birds of tropical climates, but this is, in 
many instances, more *hau compensated by their sweetness of 
voice. The nightingale, the liest songster in the world, is com¬ 
mon iu Kuglaud aud other European countries, though not 
confined to our continent; it visit* us in Die breeding season, 
along with numbers of other warblers, or small insectivorous 
binis, which enliven our woods and hedgre diving the spring 
and summer. The melody of the blackbird and thrush i* too 
well known to require any eulogy. Hut Europe is by no means 
destitute of bird* characterised by the beauty of their colours, 
though they ore chiefly confined to it* southern boundaries: 
the wall-creeper with it* bright ro*y wings is common in Italy; 
while the golden oriole, the European bee-cater, the hoopoe, 
and the roller ore met with in abundance in the two Sialio 
during the spring and autumnal'migrations; and a modem 
author says that “they may occasionally be seen hanging in 
the poulterers' shops in Naples and Palermo.” 

Tlie reptile* of Europe are few, and generally harmless. 
The common viper is almost the ouly venomous serpent. Nu¬ 
merous little Ltxards are common in the house* in the southern 
parts of the continent, as in Italy; hat most of them are not 



peculiar to Europay being also famit on die opposite shun* of 
tbe Mediterranean. An excellent edible (poem of turtle in¬ 
habits tbit tea, which resembles in appearance the loggerbtad 
of tbe Ved Indies, bat is much mart palatable when dtentd. 

batdt and other annulate animal* an very numerous in 
Europe, but few of them possess sufficient interest to require 
any notice in this general sketch. The scorpion it frequently 
found in boutet in Sicily, though fortunately unknown with 
ut.. The common gnat it one of onr most troublesome insects, 
and ill worm shady placet, where there is much stagnant fresh 
water, it will cause almost as much annoyance to tome people 
as die'mosquito of hot climates, which it closely resembles. 
In Sweden and other northern countries, when the summer 
though icry short u exceedingly hot, it is said that true 
mosquitos ore more numerous than in the woods of tropical 
America. 

Many of the fith which frequent the shores of Europe ore 
very important in an economic point of view. Me may par¬ 
ticularly mention the herring, the unchmv, and the tunny, 
whose capture and prtpurttnm <mplov a gnat uumbri of min, 
and which ire also important articles of dut Iteri mgs y Clup+a 
hartnget) arrive m great shoals on tits* western <oasts of Europe 
towards the mil of the summer for the purpotr of depositing 
llietr spaw u, and at that turn imineror nunilsrs are caught, 
portieul irlv mi tin British < oasts wlnro tliey abound. It was 
supposed liv the older mtumlisls ! and am mg others even hy 
Cuvieri that the heiriugs migiiile.il from tin Nortlum Orean 
til tin spring, and returmd then allei dt pouting their spawn, 
but it ic tin moie icunt iijmiiin (wliuh is suppirhd hy the 
authnritv ut Mr I irrell) that thesell.h inhibit (he di<pwateis 
round uur coasts, and imlv nppionh lilt slmri for the purpose 
of spawning, mil tin u ntm i am t > the depths of tbe orean, 
where the v re •mini during the w utter uie! spring *! be pile h 
ard ( ( /tlh inlet , vvlmli be I in,s to the same genus us the 
herring is i au r lit indv rn the eout if Ciuiiwiill white it 
main . its ip|ie iranti in Jtdv it goi r iw ey m the autumn, 
and re 'rn ns in the l < giiinim, e f Janu irv 1 lie aue Imv y tin 
ip twins • mtas ihihis i« p iiieipdlv mil with in the Mediteim- 
.lie in ve liu b se I it tide n m e urn moils shoals hy the Stunts of 
(■ilivl ir m the sprue, foi the puipnu of tree Imj, after wine li 
it re tins i„ e ii t j tin ih ] tlis iif tin \iln ilit lhe most pro- 
dm live lulu rv is t fl tioig n i, u sin ill isl end wi«t e>) la gluirii, 
whirt itisearrud on during the inontlis of Mav, June, and 
July The mu hours an lldml foi only during tin night, 
and ite attiae ted romiel tin lints by tins kept lmmin„ in them 
Their prim ipel uw is ten lonmng i sauce 

The tunny \umlxi thgnnm is il» > an inhabitant of the 
Me eliten 1111 in It tens i (i.li well known to tbe am iiufs.and 
made a e insider il I Inmliil rntiiiiieni the tune of its ar¬ 
rival in the Mrdit n ennui 1 1 mil the in in was nlserveil mil 
slat n nu fi r tal ing it established in pines w hull it most lie 
queteted (S*rai»i | Hi It is in the interior of the Mc- 
diterranean that ihi.tidirry is pow prim ip illy nrrird on, pai 
tirularly along tile shores of Catalonia, lhe south of I route, 
Sicily, and Sirduna 

The salmon Salim, mint is fount l m all the season the north 
of Europe, Asn, ami Aineiiea, hut it has never been met with 
ill the Mi-eliterrailean. According to < uy ut it luuies from (lie 
Arctic seas, whines it enters in large shoals the men of north* 
cm countries in die spring for the pur|ioM of sjawiurig. In 
temperate climate* it it towards the end eel winter that the tal* 
mon quits the tea in the more northern regions it enters the 
rivers when the ice begins to melton the shores of tbe ocean 
Though the salmon is principally confined to the more northern 
regions, it lias not Uvn clearly ascertained how far south it 
extends, but probably nut much beyond the 43th degree of la* 
titude It occurs, though not plentifully, m the rivets ou tbo 
western coast of France. 

The pike (fiber leant), w Inch is a palatable and wholesome 
fish, is exceedingly voracious. It is found m almost all tbe&mh 
waists m Europe, though non plentifully m die northern than 
tbs ooutheru parts. It sometime* grow* to a very buys sate. 


JBstmqi^iWoosrtiasntki its units! lonfcua 
a strong tssemblsnus to tbs v sy st a lis a of AMoa sud itsoiA^ 
jaceot Wands. In Kelly, thr exempt* afcmg tsith tbs vifr* 
grow, in tbe more sterile situations, As potsaums Itefltte* 
Bepkorke Oemntmt, an inhahHant of At Canaries, audit* 
congener fi. tatmqftre. Eiqtitt*?** gm A wi' d n , a fine globulus 
shrub, is also met with in company with the castors*) plant 
(Arms Jft-tmem), and the Sohuiutn sodom Mam of Egypt. 
The Bate, the Pisang (Musa Punukmee\ and tbo Priskly 
Pear (('octet ripen their fruit abundantly; Agate 

.Immcam, the American aloe, darts up its gigantic Bo so m ' 
stem from the midst of huge horny leaves; nos is gromti thfc 
sugar-cane is cultivated at Avala; the cotton-plant (ffsngfi 
/mow htrbacrmm') yields produce of the Onost quality on tik 
bunks of the Stmetn, while the great Italian reed (Are *do Bo. 
•ter) supplit* the place of the bamboo, and furnishes the long 
stakes on which die vine is trained. Many parts of tbs south ‘ 
of Spam partake of this character. The Smkx atptra loadr 
the hnslies with its fragrant snow-white clusters, maise and 
Utiuiea i urn ore common art if lew ot cultivation, tbs Peruvian 
Cherimoyer ripens it* fimt in the gardens of Oianaila, and tba 
delicate melons of \ alem ta are as rommon an open crop as in 
the In his of Persia At Barcelona, in the neglected botanic 
garelen, were still found, a few won since, the Sappan trail of 
ltriud (( oi aljnnm Suppowl, lhe SAueet Mailt ot IV(U,iaf 
otliei trees liom simitar rliinides flimrisliing as if hi thoir HO* 
live air In Pintugal the laurel (fVrosvs Ijtttlnme*) seems 
almost identical wills the Hixa oftlieCanaries, while theCoffrW 
trees at Lisbtm unfold their tiolih* leaves and gorgeous hlossotoa 
will) sill tlieir inline’ South A met lean vigour In Italy as* 
Imresn ut hiidogeiis extend os lar us N tee m the form of (ho 
dwarf Palmetto; and the V i< tor's laurel (toerut mtbtltt), i 
<iiininmi evergreen, is a European representation of tbe lauroie 
ol the Canines Along nil these latitudes the fig, the (lliv* 
the orniigi, the vine, and die muire find a climate congenial to 
their southern ioustitutmus llvui in valleys the olive will 
nut rust higher (him 14$* N. lat, nor the vine produoe good 
wine lievnml !♦»*-, except in a few sliellemi placet. 

Ah ml the northern limits of the nine, that is to MV, ift tbo 
ptmiltl id the south ol Kranec, a marked change occurs m y«* 
ge tain n, mint of the southern et|utnur|ial foi ms of vegetation 
e thrr iliaippi ar or lice mne uni (iiuiiioii Tilt Quote ul Cerrii, 
•o common in Italy and Turkey, is Imrelly found; evergreen 
oaks ( (fun, at Her), reiimnoii oaks f If pnluerelulu and Qtlll 
fiat a supply its plae c t'lustei pmes amt SmiuIi |lr* (Fleet 
fnnatln uiiel ty/i eel in), ami otliei sjkk ics, esjiee tally Pinus 
h ilc|» mu, grow along thr sea e oast and occupy the position 
Inid by lhe* more semtliiiu stone |nnc< 1‘ittat /unfa ), while-Awtl* 
fee ut Fhiruuea nml or t/cnh ut, on the blanches of which its pe- 
mliar mistletoe is sometimes mel with, sweet (liewtnuts (One- 
lannittttu, the iiariuw iiaied itsli (ltuxiuet orgphgUa) t (bo 
flowering ash (Oumt Imi ,/mc si, mastic li-tnea, and Plultyrew 
increase lheeot iloguc of tins, no vestige of which is to be 
traicd mii<h higher in a wild stale. Still more to the north, 
where the vine begins to languish, its place is better occupied 
hy broad plum ol wheat and other tom, the hardy Irons of 
England, elms, limes, oaks, ashes, aleletv, heerhes, liirchtt, 
odious, aud pop)irs are found everywhere, with rich positing 
and v crilaut tie Ills, unknown in the laud of nrangss and roysth flb 
At last in tlee more northern dislrie ts of tbe continent, atpwgg 
( 1‘npeiet ' trrmela), lurii-<Inmes (I‘tenet Fadet), Mrebaif 
lime trees, alders, junijsrs, spruce tins, aud pines art tbsprin- 
cijml trees dint remain, iiarley aud oats aro the only COT Ih 
plants, but potatoes arc reared in the short summer. , 

Among plants less conspicuous than these aud l es s p o pu larly 
known, changes uexur lietwseu ths north and south of EurupS 
not less striking to tbe eys of a botanist, lu Emily ocean a 
StaptUa , a form of vegetation so African, Bud Arabia F4i* 
and Abysswia are tbs nsassst pohda wbtsw a pamUei am h# 
found. Mandrakes (Afaasinysrw tnUammaht) arm whole 
tracts m Turkey and Sicily in dm autumn with date sky.ktsut 
Sowars. Quantities of labiate flute* Boroglmraoi aud pqr" 



Hfidjiigne fa abundantvariety,an efe&eaebait ofl 
SMM h 4 HeHsnthtmnrn, Narcissi, Tulips, many species of ' 
M)d numerous kinds of Genista and Cyhsus, ra e sjr a 
<ff v ege ta tion corresponding -very much with da dlrtnbu- 
tMlf fit the olive. To die north of this limit such plaut^ either 
^Ssappear fit diminish essentially hi nnipter and variety j Ajn- 
jHfWi and Braariceceous species become predominant, ftuigt 
awsirn in the autumn, turntp* and buckwheat (Ptfiggomm fa- 
jftfymm) are cultivated advantageously, ae ulao are hemp, 
carrots, parsnips, common clover, beans, vetches, I 
,and lucerne, ae common Hi hl-rrup* But in higher latitudes 
ijut pndotnmant forms of lurliaceous vegetation ere numerous 
WCM* of Ranunculus, Potmrfilia, Saxifrage,- Arenana, Pn- 
Moassa, and Lichen*, and time also occur abundance 
fit stunted or pigmy trailing ehrulis, such as lylbemea and 


saiugdtfaetyiM {PtfanifimZAfaijlljlja and *%no*v»i), .Safer 
Awdacsa, Artmlm 41 /nrn, Am Ufioflyfm I'va Lm, crow hemes 
(Empttrum tagftmS), and RwUtg, .1 • 

These changes trite place rf ire mctrly look to tin distrn u 
of the plains, lu Europe, as in other parts of the world, si¬ 
milar alterations in vegetation occur af we ascend into the 
atmosphere In Sicily, for instance, with an almost tropical 
vegetation in the valleys, there is a transition to the middle 
forms of European vegetation nudaay on the mountain side 
of iTtna, and then to the moot northern flora at ite summit, 
COUO fitt above tue sea, mid an with other mountains as we 
odtonceto the south, till at lost on Sulitelina,iu Laplaud, not 
a trace of vegetation can be discovered above the height 
of JfclO fcit 
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